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I'rinlrlenl  ChHr 


Ilartfonl  Kutlwny  s) 


.    i\T.  Mi-llrn  wu  v.i 


ip  1,1  mi-ii  riiiitn>llln«  llie  Krestost  aiiuiicy  "f  comim.nv  In 

4^1.  But  railroads  in  this  countrj-  liavo 
lea  coutent  to  oarn  (iividL-mlu  iiium  ailiial 
:iiicnt.s  of  cajiital.  Thi-y  liavo  ccmstantly 
tlized  the  franchises  and  ^ood-will  tliat  be- 
in  right  t()  the  Cfiiniininity  itself,  snd  not 
I  private  capitalists  that  cnrry  on  the  Iniai- 

As  a  rule,  railway  tapitnl  in  this  country 
not  now  rt'iiroscnt  a  single  cent  [iiit  into 
usinesB.  It  has  all  b<<<'n  ci'cated  uiit  uf  tijo 
u  proflta  taken  from  the  piiliiic  undi'i'  one 

or  another.  Nobody  knuwa  this  as  widl 
e  railway  managfra  Uiemaelvoa  and  their 
riaA  and  legal  advisers. 

^^  The  protortitm  of  the  public  osainst 
mmtt-  overcharge  and  inferior  service  I'luiii 
"'  transportation  companies  does  iii.t.  lif 
emptfl  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  luw  t<> 
:  up  large  systems  into  email  ones,  <>r  in 
ipts  to  force  warlike  Cfmiiii'tition  )n>twrcn 

wliieh  are  inclined  toward  JiiLniinniouH 
ida.      The  real  remedy  lies  in  direct  ovit- 

and   control  of  the  railroad  business  by 

e  «nthority.  subject  always  to  jmiiciul  re- 

Tlie  President  does  not  n^eommend  that 

iterstate  Commerce  Commisaiun  sbciuld  Uf 


'III.  I 


empowered  to  go  nhead  on  its  own  initiative  ami 
fix  the  rates  to  bo  charged  by  the  i-aili-oade. 
All  that  is  roniiniiiended  is  that  where  any  in- 
dividual shippi-rs  or  associations  of  slnppers  and 
liusiness  men  have  fault  to  find  with  a  rate  as 
excessive,  they  may  take  their  comiihiint  befoi'e 
the  Interstate  ('cmmerci)  Tomniission.  which 
will  give  both  sides  due  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  commission  will  then  make  a  decision  ro- 
giirding  the  riite.  and  its  decision  will  go  into 
immediate  priictical  effect.  Kither  party  may, 
howi'ver,  curry  jin  apjieal  to  the  courts  for  a 
'de<-isiori.     It  should  be  Iwrne  in 


dud    ihut 
ion  itself  ]i 


^  ask.-. 


,  thif 


effect 
pending 


Th.-  kin.l  of  railroad  r.'gulationadvo- 
p'Z"^'  .iired  bv  lll.^  rr.'^i,lei,|  is  embodied 
'■•C-"!)""-  in  a  iM-n.litigm.>i.Mire.  kn..«n  as  the 
Quarles.Coo|..-r  hill,  because  iiilr...luce.l  in  the 
two  himses  bv  Senatoc.  (Juarles  and  I;.-]>r.isent- 
ative  Cooper,  both  of  Wi«-.int=in.  This  measure 
seems  also  tidrly  to  express  the  views  o(  the  In- 
t.-rstal.'  rommi'vce  I. '.invention   i-.'ccnllv  hi'Jd  a.*. 
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THE  PROGRESS  Ol"    THE  WORLD. 


Kijur  vcars  of  the  twi'nliotli  p 
•^•v  aro  ended,  ami  ihe  iiftli  ilawii 

tlie  world  with  many  fair  \ty 
th  thf  general  argument  inon!  stron^'l; 


UJIO 


of  oiititii 


L  tlia 


at  any  pre 


■  liistory  of  tiie  world. 
EasCi^oiitiniies.  and  it  may  be  still  in  )>rog- 
lon  the  Look  of  the  year  1!»0.'>  shall  liave 
ose*l.     But  the  ohjec't  lessons  afforded  liy 
r  have  been  salutary  in  many  ways.     They 
ausF^d  various  naliona  to  do  all  in  their 
to  remove  occasions  for  dispute,  and  they 
-onioted  to  a  mark<:d  extent  the  cause  of  ar- 
m  and  international  peace.     Certainly,  in 
ii;r  vear  had  the  pi(l>- 
imi'Ut  in  favor  of  ar- 
in   brtween   govern- 
mado  so  much   ad- 
icnt  as  it  hasevident- 
e  in  the  ])ast  year. 

Besides  the 
'«*  signing  of  vari- 
"*'  oiislimitedtrea- 
i>viding  for  the  arbi- 


of   di 


other  pearf  cimgrcpB  ha 


'1 n  favorable.     Rus- 

.vitation  to  the  confer- 
em'd. — wliili'  in  otljer  ii>s|iect»  as  satisfactory  and 
as  uiir,-s,Tvid  asuiiviif  ihe  others.— made  the 
I'onditioii  tliat  it  shouhl  not  meet  until  after  the 
end  of  tin;  pri'sent  war.  Japans  ripply,  coming 
later,  inadeadifferentsort  of  condition, — namely, 
tiiat  if  the  eontiTenci'  met  before  the  war  ended, 
then;  should  be  no  discussion  or  action  that 
could  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  issues  of  the 
present  conflict.  On  December  Hi,  Secretary 
Hay  sent  another  not«  to  the  powers,  informing 
them  that  roplies  favorable  in  principle  had  been 
receiveil   from  all  the  governments  concerned. 


nder  or- 


iiVthods  of  a  consid- 
uumberof  ([uestions 
■ere  outstanding  a 
![■>,  there  lias  been 
to  thi!  record  I'resi- 
josevelt's  notable  call 
r(K?onvening  of  the 
Conference  and  a 
'  advance  all  along 
le  in  the  establish' 
>f  international  law 
les  and  principles. 
every  direction,  the 
see  to  the  call  forau' 
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terical  newspapers  of  London  (in  com- 
with  wliich  all  otlior  newsiiapers  of  the 
tre  phlfgmalic),  eeemed  for  a.  few  days 
on  ft  fight  regardless  of  causes  and  con- 
as.  It  was  therefore  a  sph^ndid  tiiutnjih 
mon  sense  when  diplomacy  averted  the 
ite  crisis,  and  great  statesttien  like 
sttAB^,  the  French  foreign  minister,  co- 
i^  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowoe 
and,  and  with  the  advisers  of  thi:  Czar, 
td  iD  arranging  for  the  court  of  inquiry 
Wnoving  all  danger  of  conflict.  In  the 
Ctof  the  year  UfO-l.  this  prevention  of 
T  a  few  days  was  a  very  imminent  dan- 
%  naval  war  on  llie  western  coasts  oC 
that  wonld  have  l.e(;n  followed  l.y  a 
invasion  of  India,  is  ti)  ho  regarded  asa 
'k  of  history  and  a  firmly  planted  mile- 
prog  resa. 

Plainly,  then,  Ii)04  has  been  an  iin- 
If  porlant  year  in  the  history  of  in- 
*'  ternational  relations.  But  it  has 
m  a  ye^r  full  of  happenings  and  indica- 
lat  show  a  current  steadily  moving  in 
pction  of  social  and  political  progress  in 
Tiestic  life  of  tlie  nations.  First  to  be 
is  the  rcmarkaUe  movement  in  Russia 
a  liberalizing  of  political    institutions. 


leu,;  "Capital,  air!  a  mostlwcominB  r-c.-i 
ansdowiM.  the  BrltlBh  toref({n  miniatop,  in 
•  Kiieech  at  the  lord  nuifor's  dinner,  np[ 
emattoDal  peacemaker  of  tlie  inaat  advanc 
From  the  Wfttmlmtrr  Otiztlle  IT>ondiini, 


(Lord  K<-i 

■Bsford  wft.  tn  pomnmnd  of  the  Channd  fleet  tlmt 

near  enitairfng  In  an  attack  upon  Rozheelvenskrs 

HalHc  fl 

It  is  llol 

t  Ui  iMM'Xpected  that  liussia  can  at  once 

)j.'i-ome 

a  ei-nstitutional  country,  with  a  repre- 

SeiitiUiv 

''.   p;]rli;inieiit   :ind   a   fr.-i-  play  I'f  public 

..[.iiiion 

;   bill   never   befon-  has  tliere  been  such 

■urst   of   unfettered   disctissiiin  in  Itussia 

which    fnll.,w,.d     the    iK.licv   .if    TVinee 

Svviiilii 

l».lk-Mirski,  the  minister  ..f   the  interior 

u,.s  M.  v..n  riehve,  who  w^s  assassinated 

who 


■  foi 


idvocates  of  a  more  liberal 
svsteUL  (if  gciverninent  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
i'angiToua  characters.  They  are  not  members 
i>hitionary   wocieties,  but  are  substiintinl 


of 
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nl  kvcpx  iiiniiuiiij-  »l[h  I'.-iu'iMi nd  thi^  Freiiclimnn  ei 
:enElnn<l  mhiI  Ru.-HinJ  t-mbrHcv  taeh  other,  tbe  CommlK 
■  In  French  pnrt»."  (The  ItaliRn  i^rtminljit  diwun't  (hi 
annlry  Court  hh  oh  b  siiHirglMU-k.!-  From  It  P»)>aiKl''"  I 


■art*  rhe  tliorn  fruiu  the  R«ar'n  toot,  the  Iwo 
nil  of  InijDiry  RotH  nn  lln  way,  and  the  Baltic 
(  Ihe  ADKlo-Ruimlan  aKreement  very  dncere. 


ania.  To  oxpiict  more  tliao  tliU 
woiity-fivc  (ir  tliirty  yoara  would 
'liable,  cxi/ept,  of  fnurac,  in  s|it(- 
hissian  Enijiirc.  euch  h8  Kiiilmiil, 
ri'aily  aliifth  ili'ffni"  i.f  niltiirfi 
)p<Hi  political  (■a[i«<rity.  It  was 
1  Doiembcir  20,  to  fiti<l  that  tlii^ 
i.a.l  i.as«o,l  wiihoiu  lji«  iijiikiii^' 
[iclaiuation  of  a  i-<.>iislilulii'ii  f<ir 


»tor  E 


u.l  , 


toims.  lint  M.  Win.-hiisiiiailo 
himsive  pliiii  for  li.-ticiiii);  tli*- 
asantu.  and  tin;  I'zars  hoMiiifj 
i;a  ot  liis  weakiK^BB  in  the  hands 


rauce,  th<'  diiicnesioi 
rinhttuliy  considiT 


k;  pi'0]ilv  to  tuki 
iniportuiit  ijueHl 
i  may  lean  in  ll 
lui^tion  of  the  n 
at4!.  and  lii-twi'd 
iechil.lr<:n,  it  uii 


nt>verthi-lo^B.  that  aut-h  questions  aro  moro  re- 
sponsibly niPt  by  the  French  pcop!n  now  than 
would  havu  bern  possible  at  any  previous  time. 
The  most  serious  ol)stacle  in  the  way  of  French 
progress  along  the  lineit  of  jKilitical  lilH<rty  and 
iutelligi-nt  Belf-governnn-nt  has  boi-n  the  spirit 
of  militarism  and  thii  inherent  opposition  of  tbe 
army  chiefs  to  civilian  ideals.  Various  inri- 
denls  in  th«  Hn-yfus  case  illustraliHl  tbo  difli- 
cuhy  "t  niaintAining  freedom  and  justice  aa 
agtiiuHt  so  vast  a  machine  as  the  Kit^ncli  army. 
lieeenlly,  the  n.'velation  of  the  inijuisitorial 
m.-thods  used  by  li.'neral  Andre  as  minister  of 
war  made  it  nei'essary  for  liim  to  withdraw 
from  the  miiiistrv.  It  was  supposed,  as  ii  matter 
of  .-ourse.  Ihi.t  lj'i.s  phiee  would  have  to  he  filh'd 
liv  a  snldiiT.  (In  Ihe  contrarv,  Premier  Comber 
lias  iiL«liillc;d  ill  the  olliee  of"  minister  of  war  a 
initry 


isfied. 


loU.e 


■aii^m  •■(  till'  firowlh  of  modern  liberty  in 
ance.  and  ol'  eui^iieily  lor  a  course  of  political 
ion  not  loo  much  dominntetl  on  thu  onii 
nd  by  the  church  nor  on  tlin  other  hand  by 
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'v.->:p1.I!;    [■.■■.lit,*ppUI  II. V  !:n.-I  llial 

■■  .■i;;'-\-?.  Id  ■■:■  Siaii-aii.i  S'llfral 
iiijip.pt.l.  :■  i..-l..ii;:s.-Li.p:iv  t,.  th.' 
:■;.    ::,l...r    i-r-i-l.-n.^   aii-l"  ....n.ii- 


;  -.(:?.■:■:■  !■■-  with  tl jiijil  rijrlug 

■■lE.ii  ■■;.■■■•■-*  who  li.p  ni't   rli.".si'  Ui 
lu   vp'iiiritury  '.>i'>;iknizatii>iis.     Ill 

I   I'i'itirs  uut.  llif  fi-.liral  j,Mvi.Tn- 
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is  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  questions 
to  lalxir  ii]>on  the  most  a]>|irove<i  and 
aod  plans,  and  tims  to  sia  an  example 
lay  ha VI!  inHiivnc-  upon  Stato  legislatures 
fifT  with  similar  qui'slions.  To  this  end. 
iidi-nt  n.ivises  the.'nactiiient  for  tljfi  Dis- 
(■iijmiil.ia  of  a  moiUd  i-mployorH'  liability 
calls  attention  to  thi-  win'k  ulready  done 
pr<.Ii-.'tion  of  railway  (■nijiloyet's  nnder 
crsof  till'  federal  jrovi'miinmt  over  inter- 
nini.-ree.  We  are  told  that  the  Itiireaii 
r's  investi;rfttion  of  tin-  Colonido  niiuing 

iii('ssa}ri',  and  other  exhaustive  incjuiries 
part  of  111.-  llureau  of  I,al-oi- are  vecoiii- 
,  jwnicularly  one  into  the  conditions  of 
rol'  Women  aud  children  in  raetoL'ies  and 
.Iiother.  as  to  the  effects  of    recent  immi- 

it's  point  "f  view  ahoiit  the  relatitHiB  ot 
id   caj'ital  is  a  fair  and   sound   one,  and 

!  just  now  than  upon  pending  or  pros- 
odislation.  Apropos  of  various  inquiries 
nance  tiiat  tlie  President  recommends  as 
If:  to  the  liureau  of  Labor  in  the  Depart- 
(.'ummerceand  Labor,  it  should  be  aot«d 
I.   Carroll  I).  Wright's  long  and  distin- 

servici'  as  t'omniissioner  of  Labor  now 
■  his  voluntary  retirement.  President 
;ll.  last  month,  named  as  Colonel  Wright's 
.r     Prof.    Charles    P.    Neil!,    who     was 

Wrights  chief  aid  as  recorder  of  the 
iti>-cc«il  arbitration,  and  has  been  con- 
nth  the  Caliiolic  University  at  Washing- 
.r.  Xeill  is  still  a  young  man,  and  it  is 
be  supposed  that  any  fresh  incuuLlieut 
:  oncv  in  alt  respects  fill  Colonel  Wright's 
lit  tlie  new  comtinssioner  brings  good 
lals  for  hia  work. 


1  certain  ti-ad( 
arked  dispositi 


of  I 


nny 


i  thi-re  has  been  a 
in  on  the  ]>art  of  the 
:arry  their  methods 
nd  dictati.,u.  while. 


nd.  thei 

art  of  certain  cajutaiists,  working  through 
:rs'  associations,  to  do  everything  in  their 
)  crush  out  labor  organizations  altogether. 
!een  tlu'we  opposinii  tendencies,  the  wiser 
re  experienced  lal.«r  leaders  on  llie  one 
id  the  more  thoughtfid  and  public-spir- 
ployers  on  the  other  have  found  thi^m- 
aring  the  past  year  subjected  to  a  sharp 
e.  It  was  therefore  a  particularly  timely 
lentary  utterance  of  President  Hoosevelt 
kearcd  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  bo  read 
nnnal  meetiDg  of  the  Civic  h'oderatiim  of 


New  York,  on  the  15tb  of  December.  The  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  is  an  important  body  in 
which  labor,  capital,  and  the  general  public  are 
etjually  represented.  Its  gn^at  practical  mission 
is  to  bring  inen'together  in  close  relations  and 
to  promote  industrial' peace  by  conference,  with 
conciliation  and  arbiti-ation  in  the  l>a<-kground. 
There  are  extri'me  labor  leaders  who  oppose  the 
Civic  Federation  in  all  its  views  and  methods. 

even  more  bitterly  opjMJHed  to  the  good  work  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  for  the  P'ederation  gives 
the  fullest  credit  to  the  value  of  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  believes  in  a  general  way.  that  not  only 
the  beet  interests  of  the  workers  themselves,  but 
also  those  of  American  citizensliip  at  large,  are 
advanceii  l)y  a  union  of  men  in  various  callings 
for  the  improvement  of  their  conditions. 

Work  of  ihe  ''"'  '^"'''"  '"  *'''"'''  ""'  ''ivie  Federa- 
Cimc  ffiiera-  tioii  has  fuund  that  industrial  peace 
'"'"■  can  best  l>e  conserved  in  tins  country 
is  tlie  form  known  as  the  ■- trade  agreement," 
under  which  en.|>h'ycrsan.lemploy,.d  n.eet  di- 
redly  through  their  accmlited  i-e|>J-e8entatives 
and  niiiki'  their  relative  proposals,  try  to  nnder- 
stiind  one  an..thers  [wint  of  view,  leani  to  rec- 
ognise one  another's  fundarr^ental  rights,  and 
then  settle  by  ■give  and  take"  those  practical 
(jui'stions  which  are  matters  of  l)argaining  rather 
than  of  conscience  or  conviction.     As  Mr.  John 
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diM-pii    llic  country  ii    ri-al  ^'rvin-  in  iulidittiiifr  whcrf  traltic    witliiii   tlicir    liouuilarifii    is  cua- 

lh.-.-Ks.-iilijilly[iulilirii;.tiiiv,.fiiiilrMN.isiiii.lsiiii-  .-urn...!,  niiil  l.y  th.- (.■.lernl  jt"V<'niiiii-m  wli.-rvtlie 

ilur  i-ii[<T[ii'iKi's  nil-]  till'  full  iiruhrii'ly  of  jmlilio  ciiinnTfi-  iiivulvfil  is  of  an  inu-rstati'  cliaracter. 
urersit;l't  ami  rt'^uliiii<iu. 

shniithr     *■'""  "  ""'"'"■'■  of  yi'iirs  uftcr  its  cw- 

M  kin       '"'"■  ''■"•■''i'''''"''^  wi'Il[iiii]-.i'v.'(hliscu»-  CowHiM.™    uliiiii.  till'  liitiTMtati!  riiiinnirrce  Com- 

*"'"■       i-iiiti-  I'l.iiini.Tr..  Irii.ls  ui.  T..  ii  [■•■.iiiii.  niakiuK  [uiwi-r  thai     i'roiilrui    l{<i<i^v(i]t   iiu* 

ini'inJiitiiiii   tin'  iFilli   I'f   whiili   is   wrll  rxjuissi-il  ajiks  t 'niifiri'ris   In   niiifcr;    liut  a  Su|ireiin>  I'ljun 

in  till'  fiilliiwiiii:  s.>iiti'iir>' :  •Ivijj.iim  in  MiiT  *■«  irit'-r|iM't>'iI  lliv  cxiriiinfr  Iw 

III  tii\  jii.iuiMi'iit  III,-  ni.ht  iiiitKiriiitit  li-ui-lmlvr  iic'i  ""   '"   '''"''    ''"'   '''^^''^   "^   ''"'  "■'il"liti«6'i"n  '"  I'l? 

niiw  ii<-i-il.-ii  II- r.%Mril-ili.'ri'miliiii..ii..f  (•.irii..riiii.iii^  i-  ilrniinrialinn    ••\  a    ruli'  wliii-li    tiu'V  fdiiiid  to  1* 

tills iK'i  i.>i'r.iir<'riiii  till-  Iiiti'r>-r;iii'(\iui)iii-r<'.'(',,tMiiii-  nnJuMl,      Iti   i>ih>-r  wnnls.  tlii>  (■■iiiii]iii'Hii>li  dulJ 

Bion  til.-  iHJHi-i'  ii.  ri-vlsi-  i-;n<-;;iii,|  H'liiil;,!  i.ii.-.  tii.-r.-  nil  Ilia  k<'  iiin-^,  I  ml  it  i-nuNi  ii.^l  iniiki-  tlu-in.    Ki- 

vi«il  ruli- tuiii  -iiii-i-  p.  iiit.M'ITi-.'!  iinil  [..-[.n  iMvlIi-iT,  p,.rj,.||i>,.    hiis    slmVitL     llml-    till'    8lii|iIMT    who    tt 

,.ul.-sK,»i.liu.ti1tli-<-.,uit..fr,-vi.-«v,-v,T-...it.  ,-l,,..,-...l     tiw     .-M-.-ssivo     r:.l.i.    i.r    .liwirimiQatol 

Nui.lliiTK|i.Tilii  riTMninn.naaiio(iinMr.  i;.>cisi'  Hjr»insi  .■unnni  i-asilv  .'iiiiuuli  wi-urc  juntice.    Th« 

n-lt'«    nn'C-^iiy;..    has    attia.T.-.i    s,.    n.iu-li     all.Ti-  railr..a.is   liav   cnilrav-.n-a   ti.   kei-]!   liefdre  tin 

t!"n  an  Tills  i.ni'.      Whi-ii  tin-  mi-s^-ii:i>  a]i[ii>ai-.-.i.  jiulilii-  (in-  vli'w  that  llicirs  waa  ]irivate  i)rupeity 

c.-1-lain  h.-a.ls..r  luilway  .■,.r|„.ri,ii,.iis-ii.l.MVMiv.t,  ;„  ,i,„  ..nlinarv  s.-ns.-.  atul  tl>al  for  tlio  publie  to 

tl.nmj:li    ik.ir   pu^-.-rriil    N..!,)   im.oii  m.-tiil..-fs  ..f  ,.xri<-is..  ll,i-  rali-makinir  ]'"»*'■'■  w"1'l  '-e  M  UB- 

iKitli  li.iiisi-s  (if  r..iL;:i-i'ss  ari'l    iliv.u;,'h  t!ii-ir  rn-  warratitalilr  as  it  wc.til.l  l>i>  fi.r  ilic  jrovfrninent 

latii.us  Willi  ii,ii".i-iaiii  n.>«>|a|"rs.  t,.  s-t  a  .-..nn-  i..  lix  iK,-  [.rii-.'s  nf  aftii-li-s.  ..f  f.ii.i!.  .>i-  clothing. 

t«T-li.h-  i>f  tiiiMif  .ii)ini..n  in  nii<ii<'ti  riL'aitii-^r  this  liiu    railmail.-  an-   m.I    \>\\\aw  iii-.i|i.-rty  in  any 

with  a  viTv  tiail    n-c.-iitiim,     Thi-iv  is  nil  ovi-r-  i-i,-r  is  a   j.iiMi.-  .nir.    ami   lias  alvvavs   In-i-n  in 

whi-ltiiinn    i'Ul.lh-    <i[.inii>ii    in     fav.ir   ..f    .Ininu  kw    1„.1,1    siil.jr.1    I-.    |.nl.li.-     i-.-Kulation,     Tli^ 

].i-i.lii|illy    what    tin-    I'lv^^l.l.-tit    a.lvis.-«.      It   was  i,„iivi.inal    .-r    ,-Mnii>atiy    on^ra^:l■li    in    th..    htisi- 

I'nin  UK"  i-Klal'lislic'il  in  il.i-isiinis  .if  tin'  I'tiilril  m.^s  nf  a  .■iitiininii  carrii'r  slnml.l.  of  cinrMc.  haw 

Slater*  Snim'tn.-   rcnrl.    that    ih.'    r.--ulali.in    ..f  |„ir   cviniH-iisalicii     fi.r    si^rvif.-H    Iviul.Ti-iI.    an.i 

railway   rai.-s  is  a  j-uhli-   finM-li..n.  ami  that   it  sli-nUl   m.|    1..-  ihwurti'd   in  rtf-iris  t..  ..l.tain  a 

may    U-    (ixiTcisi'Ll    hy    th.-   Stat.-   K..v.-inim'nt3  iviis..naM,.   .livi.l.ii.i    np.ni    th.-    .■ajntal    a.tiiallv 
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vslrli'nl  Alvmndur  .1.  ('H^Milt.  Pn'Hldpnt  Edwnrrt  P.  K[|i1ry,  Pi^lilcnt  (rharlex  Ml.  Mi-llcn. 

:  I>enn>i-lvHiiiB  KallwHf  nysti^m.  u(  the  Atihitx.n.  Tumkii,  A  ^iaiiU  vHhv  .\>w  York.  Xpw    Iluven  ft 

F.i  IlsiU'iiy  -j-su-ni.  llHrtfrinl  RHilway  Bjnrom. 

.-ll<-n  mill  Mr.  CuswH  have  tnlkcil  wilh  Hit'  Prr'slilK'iir  r.n  niilwHy  li'iilslnt inn.  Mr.  .Mt'llcn  wbh  cxIviiHlvrly  niioltil  lu 
im-^wii^-  l..<'..nMn-»<.  Mr.  Riplpy  wiisHMiw  1»  -ei'iirtiiit  "  r.ii.f<Ti-iiw  i.f  rallwiky  lit-uiln.  Tliey  niiin-wiit  «  liniitnl 
Uf  of  iiirll  <<  in  I  nil  linn  (lie  KrealuHt  Htnlicy  of  cumnien:!^  in  tlir  wluilv  wirlil.l 

U'li.      Hut   railroadit  in   this  cnunlry  liave  I'Uiixiwuri'ii  to  ^o  alittad  on  its  own  initiative  and 

»-t*n  content  to  <'arn  <iivid«n<is  H[mn  actual  li\   the  rates  to    ln^   cliargcit  liy   tli<;  raili-oaiia. 

iments  of  capital.     Tb.-y  linv<!  rcmstantly  -Mi  tlmt  is  n'fniuiin'n.io.l  ia  that  wIhtr  tmy  in- 

ilized  the  franchisL's  and  p:oo(1-will  tliut  ]»•.■  dividual  M]ii[i]iiTd  or  asMocintinns  of  slnpptri's  and 

in  ri^lit  to  tint  cumtiiunity  itself,  ami  not  liusim-ss  men  liavi^  faidt  to  lind  with  a  rate  as 

e  private  capitalists  that  carry  on  the  linai-  excessive,  they  luay  take  tht'ir  compluint  l*fore 

As  a  rule,  railway  capita!  in  this  country  the    lntfrsl:it«    ('.mitiierci:    t'oinniisBion,    which 

not  now  repri'scnt  a  siiifrle  cent  j'lit  into  will  nive  Imth  sides  due  opportunity  to  bi- lioard. 

lUainesB.     It  laa«  all  l.c-.-u  ereatci  <.uL  of  the  The  comiuis^sinn  will    then  nuiko  u  dv.'ision  r-'- 

us  profits  taken  from  the  puMic  umler  one  H"i''''">-'  •'"'  riite.  and    its  decision  will  go  into 

I  or  another.     Xobody  knows  this  as  well  iiiuiji'diatc  practical  elTect,     Killifr  party  may, 

le  railway  inanagt^rs  themselves  and  their  Iiowcvit.    canv  uu  appeal   M  the  courts  for  a 

cial  and  legal  advisers.  n-vi.-w  of  tli--"  decit^ion.      It  should  he  bonie  in 
mind    thiLl    the    Interstate    Conimerce    Comniis- 

j^f^     The  protection  of  the  public  afrainst  sioti 

Miyttf-  overcharge  and  inferior  service  fruni  f<ir 

"■^        transportation  cotniwnies  does  not  lie  in  ( 
tempts  under  the  Shennau  anti-tnist  law  to 

t  up  large  Bystiims  into  Bninll  oiics.  or  in  ^ 

ipts  to  force  warlike  couijietiiion  betwi^en  f 

which   are    inclined    toward    hiinmiiiioiis  '"' 

Lods.     The  real  remedy  lies  in  dirc'ci  over-  i.)m 

:  and  control  of  the  railroad  bu.-;iness  )iy  two 

ic  authority,  subject  always  to  judicial  re-  ativ 

Tlie  President  does  not  n-comuiend  that  seei 

interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  \<-n 
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dered  the  country  a  real  eervicp  in  admitting 

the  essentially  public  naturo  of  railniuils  ami  sim- 
ilar ent(irpris''a  and  tlie  full  propriety  uf  public 
oversight  anil  rt'gulatiun. 

^  ^  ..,      Thdl'i-esidi-ntB wclltf^mperod discus- 

Ruiiraad  sion  i>f  nii'flt  c<.'r|xiralioH9  ami  luter- 
"""••  aUtf  coiumerco  leads  up  to  a  ri'irom- 
mendation  tiie  pith  nf  which  is  well  expressed 
in  the  following  st'iiteuc<;  : 

III  my  jiulgnii-iit.  thf  must  iniixirtaut  lu((iHlativi*  act 
now  nvedMl  hh  rejpirdH  tliu  reKulnliiin  tit  ciirjiiTntiuiis  in 
thlD  act  to  cunfrr  im  the  IntrnttHtv  Cciiimifrif  INnniiiiN- 
tdon  tbe  poH-vr  Ut  rvvist)  i-atrs  ami  iVKulatioiiH.  Ilic  tv- 
vlNed  rate  to  at  uiit-u  k<>  iut"  elTt-ct  anil  to  ><t»y  in  ■.■m-cl. 
uii[ei«  and  until  tiie  court  i)f  review  n-vi-rses  it. 

Noothersiipcifu'recomnienilatiiin  in  Mr.  Rnose- 
velt's  ineasngc  lius  attracti'd  bc>  much  atten- 
tion as  this  <me.  "Wbcn  iho  messatf*!  appeared. 
certain  heads  of  railway  cijrporatioua  endeavored, 
through  tht'ir  powerful  liitM  upon  iiii'mhcrB  of 
lK)tb  houses  of  I'migress  ami  tiiiviigh  their  re- 
lations with  iin[M)rtant  newsjiapera.  to  set  a  conn- 
ter-tide  of  pulilic  opinion  in  imnii.u  iigainpt  this 
proposal.  Their  endeavor  has,  however,  met 
with  a  very  bad  ri'Ception.  'rh<'ri;  is  an  over- 
Thelming  public  opinion  in  favor  of  doing 
promptly  what  the  I'l-esident  advises.  It  was 
long  ago  established  in  decisions  of  the  Tniteil 
States  Supreme  Court,  that  the  n-gulation  of 
railway  rates  is  a  pnblie  function,  and  that  it 
may   be  exercised   by   the  Estate  g[>vernmenta 


anaii  th 


where  trafllc  within  their  bonndKries  is  oofr 
cerne<l,  and  by  the  federal  government  wherete 
commerce  involved  la  of  an  interstate  charactn. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  its  ci» 
ation.  thu  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
HamPomr?  j,ii^„i„|,  actually  exercised  the  rata- 
making  jmwer  that  President  Roosevelt  no* 
askM  Congress  to  confer  ;  but  a  Supreme  Cout 
decixion  in  1k07  ho  interprettnl  the  existing  Ut 
as  to  limit  the  right  of  the  commission  to  tbt 
denunciation  of  a  rate  which  they  fonnd  to  ba 
unjust.  In  other  words,  the  commission  cooU 
unmake  rates,  bnt  it  cimld  not  make  them.  Sx- 
)>enence  baa  shown  that  the  shipper  vho  ii 
ciiargetl  an  e.xcegsive  rate  or  diBoriniiMM 
against  cannot  easily  enough  secure  jnstice. 
raili-oads  have  endeavored  to  keep  befoc^^ 
public  the  view  that  tlieirs  was  private  pi 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  for  the  pnl 
oserciso  the  rate-making  power  wonid  be 
warrautable  as  it  would  he  for  the  ^ 
to  lix  the  ])rices  of  ailicles,  of  food,  or  clothllf 
But  railroails  are  not  iirivate  property  in  Sij 
such  sense.  The  function  of  tiie  common  c«^ 
rier  is  a  pul'lic  i-ne,  and  has  always  lieeo  in 
law  held  sul'jeet  to  public  n-gulation.  The 
individual  or  company  engaged  in  the  huri- 
ness  of  a  common  carrier  should,  of  course,  have 
fair  compensation  for  servicea  rendered,  and 
should  not  be  thwarted  in  efforts  to  obtsia  a 
renwoniibie  dividend    upon    the   capital   actually 
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ni.l<-iii  Aleii«nilcr.I.  laswill.  President  EilwArd  P.  Itlpli-y.  Pri-»i.r«ni  ('IihpIch  S.  ai<-llen, 

!  Ft^lillHylvitnlH  HallwHy  H]-HIein.  of  thu  Atchiwill,  TuprkH.  &  Suiita  ut  lh<-  New  York.  N'«w    Haven 

P#  RallH-it)-  siyAtrin.  Hartford  llallu-ay  syHtpm. 

fll.'H  HiKl  Mr.  CasHUtt  have  tnlkwl  viitli  Wm:  Pn-sliii^nt  on  rallwny  Intl-Utiiin.  .Mr,  SU-W.m,  wa«  txt4-n*lv«ly  luol' 
iiifo^iilir  til  (VinicrvxH.  Mr.  Ri|iley  whh  a<:tivv  In  Mfciiriiiu  ii  •■iinf.irt'nt'i-  nt  nillWHy  llt'ails.  Tliry  ri'vrvwnl  a  lin 
ni>  ..f  men  ii.uln.lUnit  the  jtreaU'St  am-nry  (if  cominerLi.  In  tlii'  b-1.u1«  w..rl.l.j 

tod.  But  railroads  in  this  coiintr)'  liuvo  finixiwciv.i  to  fro  alu'ail  on  its  own  iiiitiiitivf 
pen  content  to  oarn  dividcnila  iiiioii  urlual  li.x  tins  vati'a  to  lio  cliarjri'il  1iy  tin-  railroails. 
tments  of  CBjtitaJ.  They  liavi-  conmantly 
klized  tlie  frunchises  and  good-will  llmt  bo- 
in  right  to  tho  coinnjiinity  itself,  ami  not 
i  private  capitalists  that  carry  on  the  hiiei- 
As  a  rule,  railway  capital  in  this  cniintry 
aot  now  ropri'wnt  a  sinjjlc  cent  \ml  into 
ttflinese.  It  has  all  hccu  creatt-.l  uiu  cf  tlie 
iu  profite  taken  from  tlie  piiMic  iinihT  one 
!  or  another.  Xohorly  knows  this  a«  well 
a  railway  managers  themselves  and  tlieir 
cial  and  legal  aih-isers. 

^f^.       The  protection  of  the  puhlic  against 
mpati-  overcharge  and  inferior  servii'c  fnnii 

*^        transportation  companies  lini'n  nntlii'  in  I'ungresd. 
teniptB  under  the  Uhermau  antitrust  law  to 

[  up  large   Bystems  into  siiiall  om's,  or  in  ^^^^  ^^^^     Th"  kind  ••(  railroad  icgnlutioii  advo- 

ipts  to  force  warlike  conip'-titinn  ln'twrcu  ^,>a/r.fl      .■iiti'.l   iiy  ih.-  I'r.'siiii'Tit  is  cinlioilied 

wliich    are    inclined    toward    hiintniiiioiis  in Cmgrer^s.    -j^  ^  |,..riiliiig  iinMsnrc,  kuown  as  tl»> 

oda.     The  real  remedy  lii's  in  ilirc.-t  ov-r-  (,)u;irh's-rM.i[i..r  l>ill.  ln^raus,'   imrodii.i'il   in  the 

.  and  control  of  the   railmad  hu-'-iness  by  two  Innisc!*  l>y  Sfnat'ir-(JuHrk'S  ami   llrpresent- 

■e  authority,  suhject  always  to  judicial  re-  ativ«  ('"uji.'r.  l"'tli  ol'  \Viwi.-iinsin.     This  iiicuMnn; 

The  President  does  not  rfcomiiieml  that  nei'ms  also  lairly  ti>  t-xpri'M  the  views  •>(  the  In- 

nteratate  Commerce  Oomniiasion  sliuidd  In-  t-'rstati-  Cuiiiijiiti'i'  ('(Hivciitioii  n-ci^ntly  h<')d  &b 
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ranks  nf  laLor,  ImsideB  Mr  Gompers  li 
were  ehk-Ii  speakcre  as  Mr.  John  Mitchell. 
Unitwl  Mim'  Workers,  and  Mr.  Morris 
the  liailway  Trainmen,  and  as  represeiiti 
general  iiublic  «(*re  I'reeident  Eliot,  of  \\i 
Arclihishop  Ireland,  and  Mr.  dscar  .■^.  : 
Mr.  Andi-ew  Carnupie  had  lieen  with  the 
ratii.>n  thron^h  the  day.  and  was  repri'si'i 
thi'  l>ani|Uet  by  a  jiapvr  read  for  hitii  I 
Kftlpli  l-^slev,  the  nrnanizcr  and  exi-euii 
cer  of  the  body.  Tlie  vacancy  in  the  . 
jiri'Bident  caused  bv  the  death  of  the  Im 
tor  Hanna  wna  lilled  by  tiie  eh^etion 
August  Relmont,  the  Xew  York  Imnk 
capitalist,  who  is  also  at  the  liead  uf  i! 
York  Tn.icr(rro«nd  Hailway.  and  in  tl 
other  t'u[iacitii'8  has  come  into  relations! 
organissed  laljor.     Last  fall,  questions  g 


CofiTTi^l.  rvm.  ^  Puch  Br 


Mitchell  says,  it  is  better  for  cniployor  and  em- 
ployed to  get  toftether  and  talk  a  week  than  for 
them  t^)  litrht  liy  means  of  striki'  or  lockout  for 
a  y<'Hr,  Thin  is  what  the  <  'ivie  Federation  stands 
for.  and  it  is  most  cbeerinjr  to  we  how  heartily 
the  !e,iders  el'  labor  and  the  representatives  of 


otbe 

in  New  Vo 


ling  in  this  pub 

■ome  to  estei-m 

At  the  annual  dinui 


i'  I'r 


ic-spirited  organi 
uid  res)jeet  om- 
r  of  the  Ki-dernt: 
■nt  Itoosevelt's  w 
ad,   .Mr. 


letter  \ 

residerl  as  the  head 
American  redeialiou  of  Lul.nr.  while  anion- 
th«  8[i.^ak.-rs  wli.mi  Mr.  Homp-Ts  i.r.-s.^m.-d  u- 
a  gn-at  eomimiiy  of  reprefiemutiv^'  men  \vi>n' 
rapitalistrt  and  emiiloverii  like  Mr.  Henrv  I'liip]*, 
Mr.  August  IJcbnont,  (.'olonel  Kilburn,  of  ( 'liio. 
aid  Mr.  Hobl.ins,  of  Pittsburg.  Among  the 
scores    of    talented    leadi-rs    belonging    to    The 


aiiee  relating  to  the 
tii'us  of  men  emplt 
y  settled  by  direct. 
munt  luniself  took 

at  the  Federation 
■  point,  and  he  pr 
with  evident  sineo 

the  success  of  tin 
I  and  for  the  pro: 
which  it  stands. 
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Pciinxyl VII Ilia  K&ilwa>'  ityHtrni. 


PrcBldi-nt  Edwiird  !■.  KEplt-y. 

of  thu  Atc'hiw.n.  Tupeka.  tL  SiLiile 

Ffi  RnilwiLy  H)-sl<>ni. 


•nTiilent  ('hnrlen! 
If  SvK  Vnrk,  Ne 
llHrtfurdKnElwuy 


ip  i>r  uitsn  mil  (mil  inn  ILc  i 

i-il.  IJiit  railroatU  in  this  country  liavo 
^i.'U  content  to  *'arn  ilividoii<!s  njion  nctiial 
.mcnts  of  cHiiital.  Th<-y  luivi'  cnnsluntly 
lizird  tho  franchises  and  iroutlwill  cliat  bit- 
in  right  to  till!  Community  itsflf,  nmi  not 
private  capitalists  that  cnriy  on  tlii^  Imai- 
As  a  rule,  railway  capitnl  in  this  country 
not  now  represitnt  a  sinfjlii  cent  (int  into 
isineBs.  Jt  hag  all  Ijeen  (■rMteil  imi  of  the 
u  pro6tB  tak|!n  frotn  tlic  pnMic  uniL't'  one 
or  another.  Nohoily  knows  this  a»  well 
3  railway  managers  themselves  and  their 
tial  and  legal  advisers. 

^^  Tho  protection  of  the  public;  aftaiiist 
•wu-  overcharpe  and  inferior  fscrvic's  frcini 
•■■  transportation  companies  dnt'S  not  lii' 
empts  under  the  Sherman  anti-tnist  law  1u 
:  np  large  eyBttiins  into  email  hhcr.  or  in 
pta  to  force  warlike  comiietitiiin  Ix-twc-eii 

which  are  inclined  towanl  liiirnionions 
xIb.     The  real  nimedy  lies  in  direct-  over- 

uid   control  of  tho  railroad  husinesit  hy 

:  authority,  subjeci  always  to  judicial  re- 

The  President  does  not  recommend  that 

iterstate  Commerce  Commission  should  lu- 


ll \   till 
All  that  i 
ilivi.lual  ; 


tho    In 


■eii  to  go  hIii'.-iiI  on  its  own  initiative  and 


cliarged   hy   the  rail 


•..><.>^ ,    >>.<-  •uilroads. 

.-ndeil  is  that  where  any  in- 

)iil>;>i'i'sorass<H'iations  of  shijijK'rs  and 
lien  have  fault  to  find  willi  a  rate  as 
take  tlu'ir  complaint  hefore 


Htiite    (\ 


I    r.i 


tiio    1  iitersttiite    ^  oiniiierce    i.  omnussion,    wincn 
will  pivi;  huth  sidi's  dun  oppartiinity  to  hi-  lienrd. 

I'dinj;  till'  rate,  and  its  decisLOiL  will  go  into 
mediate  pn.rtical  effect.  Either  jiarty  may. 
ivever.  carry  nn  ap|ie:d  to  the  courts  foi"  a 
"    ■  "  It  should  be  home  in 


mind    that 
Kion  it-;elf 


e     Inters! 
asked  f.ir  le^'islai 
K'.amL  that  hills  h 


o  ihiseffe.a 
cen  iHjnding 


The  kind  of  railroad  reirulatioiiadvo- 
^7Z"  eai.Ml  l.v  the  I'r.-siaeiit  is  embodied 
'""'"'"'"'■  in  a  |..-ndiiii:meiisnre.  km.wnas  the 
tJnarles-C,M.|i..r  hill,  hecaiii^e  intrnduced  In  the 
two  houses  hy  Seiiai.ir.guail.'S  ami  Kepresent- 
ative  fooper.  'hi.tli  of  Wii^consin,  This  ineasure 
s,'<-mR  alw.  liiirly  to  express  the  views  of  tlie  In- 
ler-rate  Coiunier.'e  Convention   rrc.-nrlv  held  at 


and 


I'ill 

[At(!B 
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plication  of  snch  difficulties.  And  it  is  the 
I  an  honest  and  intelligent  press  to  recog. 
aen  who,'  like  Beveridge,  will  stand  per- 
ly  against  the  political  intrigues  of  those 
ould  sacrifice  the  future  good  of  the  coun- 
help  a  corporation  magnate  who  wants  a 
I  the  United  States  Senate  from  a  pocket 
^h,  or  to  promote  the  schemes  of  a  mining 
ate  or  a*  cattle  company. 

Senator  Beveridge  brings  a  cb^ar  liead 
JJ^JJJJ^  and  a  firm  will  into  the  United  States 

Senate.  The  Legislature  of  tlio  State 
iana  is  on  the  point  of  paying  liiin  the  de- 
compliment  and  honor  of  according  him 
\r  term.  He  was  unanimously  indorsed 
election  by  the  State  Republican  conven- 
nd  cordially  supported  by  every  Republi- 
^slative  candidate  and  every  element  and 
I  of  his  party  in  the  entire  State.  Mr. 
dge  is  very  much  more  than  a  good  ora- 
^ood  lawyer,  a  good  legislator,  and  a  good 
ian.  He  is  a  man  of  good  conscience,  of 
r,  of  courage,  and  of  patriotism.  Whatever 
he  may  possess, — and  doubtless  he  has 
there  are  those  who  think  he  is  ambitious 
>mewhat  egotistical), — he  has  the  virtues 
le  essential  qualities  of  a  statesman,  and 
Agnation  by  the  people  of  Indiana  for  an- 
^rm  in  the  Senate  is  a  service  rendered 
t  State  to  the  American  people.  The  sue- 
ihip  to  Senator  Fairbanks,  who  must  now 
lortly  resign  his  seat  in  order  to  bo  sworn 
Vice-President  of  the  LTnited  States,  has 
n  absorbing  question  in  Indiana,  and  lias 
d  no  little  interest  elsewhere.  A  number 
1  have  been  named  as  active  or  recipient 
ates,  but  if  common  reports  are  to  be 
jd,  the  choice  will  probably  fall  to  the 
James  A.  Hemenway,  for  ten  years  a 
?r  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  at 
t  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations  com- 
.  Mr.  Hemen way's  district  is  in  the  south- 
rt  of  the  State,  and  he  lives  at  Boonville, 
Ohio  River. 

The  question  of  the  succession  to  Mr. 
niat  Fairbanks  has  not  attracted  more  at- 
^*'  tention  than  the  discussion  in  New 
as  to  whether  or  not  Senator  Dopew  was 
scorded  another  term  as  the  colleague  of  the 
Thomas  C.  Piatt.  At  one  time  it  was 
it  that  Mr.  Depew  would  be  reelected.  Mr. 
being  anxious  to  bring  this  result  about, 
ublic  opinion  being  rather  friendly  than 
^ise  toward  the  continuance  of  the  genial 
oquent  Chauncey  in  public  life.  But  the 
y  of  Republican  politics  in  the  State  of 


New  York  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Piatt  into  those  of  the  retiring  governor,  Mr. 
( )dell.  .'Vlthough  this  able  political  manager  now 
resumes  private  life  aft<*r  two  terms  as  governor, 
he  continues  to  hold  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  State  Republican  Committee,  and  his  influ- 
ence has  become  paramount  in  the  party  organi- 
zation. Governor  Uiggins,  whose  administra- 
tion opens  with  tlie  New  Year,  has  taken  a 
position  of  neutrality  in  the  Senatorship  contest, 
while  Governor  Odc^ll  has  ])een  supposed  to 
favor  tlie  candidacv  of  the  Hon.  Frank  S. 
lilack,  himself  a  former  governor.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  current  opinion  among  ])oliticians  last 
month  that  Mr.  Depew  might  not  be  reelected. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Knox  in  the 

Some  ..  '^^  .       ,  .. 

Other  Senate  as  successor  to  the  late  Mr. 
Senators.  Q^ay  is  gratifying  to  all  friends  of 
the  administration,  inasmuch  as  the  President 
still  counts  upon  his  former  Attorney-General 
as  one  of  his  ablest  counselors,  wliile  the  coun- 
try looks  upon  him  as  a  statesman  of  great  in- 
tellect and  high  public  spirit.  In  like  manner, 
the  country  regards  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
(■rane,  formerly  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  seat  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Hoar,  as  creditable  to  the*  good  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Missouri,  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  capturing  the  Legislature  prevents 
the  reelection  of  Senator  Cockrell.  At  the  end 
of  his  term,  two  months  hence,  Mr.  Gockrell 
will  have  served  continuously  in  the  Senate  for 
thirty  years.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  what  a 
hold  he  has  gained  up<^n  the  confidrMice  of  men 
of  all  jmrties.  President  Roosevelt's  personal 
esteem  for  the  Missourian  is  great,  and  was 
promptly  shown  by  an  offer  to  him  of  his  choice 
between  a  membership  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Cockrell  wisely  j)referred  the 
Commerce  position.  His  Rej)ublican  successor, 
whosoever  he  may  ])e,  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
live  up  to  tln3  high  reputation  fairly  earned  by 
Mr.  Cockrell.  The  chances  last  mijnth  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Niedringhaus,  chairman  <>f  the  Missouri  State 
Republican  Committee. 

^    It  argues  well  for  the  work  of  the 

Qouernment  "  -i       •  ^  .         - 

and  Rural     Government  during  the  coming  four 
Interests,     y^^^.^  ^j^^^^  ^j^jg  ^^.^^  messages  of  the 

President  after  his  election  is  devoted  so  en- 
tirely to  matters  affecting  social  interests.  Thus, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  perceive  that  agricul- 
ture and  everything  that  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  life  of  the  people 
on  the  land  is  now,  quite  as  much  as  in  earl'er 
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(AaalaUnt  Secratary  of  AKrlcnltnre.) 

dajv,  the  mOBt  important  of  oar  socUI  sad  eco- 
nomic interests,  and  tlie  section  of  the  nieasage 
devoted  to  the  Department  of  Ajj^culture  is  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  what  is  now  the 
most  fascinating  and  far-reacliing  work  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  doing  in  any  di- 
rection whatsoever.  For  instance,  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  the  different  States 
are  achieving  wonderful  results  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  improvement  of  every 
branch  of  farm  industry.  The  scientiSc  char- 
acter of  the  Popartm<'nt  of  Auriculture  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  appointment,  last  month, 
to  the  vacant  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  Prof.  Willut  M.  Hays,  of  the 
Minni'3('ta  Agricultural  ('ollege,  I'rofi'saor  Hays 
has  been  identified  with  tlie  remarkable  work 
carried  on  at  the  Ignited  States  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  dirfction  of  improv- 
ing the  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  which 
form  the  Iwsis  of  our  farm  wealth.  To  all 
those  having  to  do  with  scientific  agriculture, 
he  is  well  known,  and  his  appointment  deserves 
the  highest  commendation.  The  message  re- 
verts to  the  irrigation  work  oC  the  Government. 
always  a  favorite  topic  with  the  President,  and 
goes  extensively  into  the  subject  of  forestry  and 
forest  reserves.  The  President  advises  the  con- 
centration   of    everything    relating    to    forest 


administration  umler  the  Department  of 
culture,  relieving  the  Department  of  the  Inl 
of  any  responsibility  for  the  timber  resr 
It  is  recommended  that  the  limits  of  Yellow 
Park  should  lie  extended  southward,  tha: 
caiion  of  the  Colorado  should  be  made  a  nat 
park,  and  that  the  Yoscmitc  and  some  o 
groves  of  giant  trees  in  California  should 
become  national  reserves. 

Otoutu  ^^  some  time  during  his  admin 
s/  (A*  tion  thePresidcntmustfaceimjK) 
ftuffl  8tr„iM.  proijipjug  arising  out  of  the  imn 
development  of  the  postal  service.  In  the  pr 
message,  he  makes  brief  statement  of  a  few 
significant  facts.  The  cost  of  the  service  di 
the  last  year  wns  more  timii  $l,i->.00ll.llU0. 
tiio  total  receipts  more  than  J;U3,OOO.OO0 
deficit  being  nearly  ♦!),()00.000.  The  rural 
delivery  service  is  stt-adily  being  extended. 
there  are  now  more  than  'J7,000  rural  ro 
serving  I2,00(I,1)OU  people  in  the  country 
tricts,  at  some  distance  from  the  post  ol 
Partly  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  free  deli- 
the  vnhiuic  (.f  luuil  matter  has,  within  a  p 
of  about  three  or  four  years,  increased 
than  40  per  cent.  This  speaks  volumes  fo 
increase  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  the  diffi 
of    intelligence    among    the  people.     Aftei 
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ktest  odncatiimal  agi'ncy  we  possose  in 
ntry  is  the  ninil  service.  A  position  in 
tal  service  lianily  less  important  lliaii 
the  Poatmasti'v-iicneral  is  tlin  liemlship 
jOBt-office  in  Nrw  York  City.  'I'liis  of- 
le  workinft  center  for  tlie  foreign  mail 
the  diBtriliulion  of  secuHil-class  matter, 
.«y-ord<'r  liusinoss.  anil  so  on.  Tlie  new 
ter  of  New  York  U  Mr,  William  H- 
,  who.  under  Mayor  Low.  was  lieail  of 
[Department.  Mr.  Willcox  brinpshitrli 
to  hU  work,  and  it  is  )>eliovea  that  lio 
wt  an  immense  iiiiprovemcnt  in  tliis 
See.  He  lakes  up  tin;  work  opporiuiioly, 
tewanU  of  his  success  will  lie  t'otnnicn- 
litb  the  difGculties  of  liis  task. 

Not  only  is  the  I'resiilent  interested 
•  in  the  condition  of  peogile  in  the 
••  country  districts,  but  he  also  believes 
»  some  things  the  federal  government 
by  way  of  example  to  aid  in  improving 
ere  of  people  in  towns  and  cities.     He 

thoroughly  in  taking  the  city  of  "Wash- 
for  example,  and  making  it  not  merely 

in  its  public  buildings  and   its  monu- 

0  bo  the-  capital  of  a  great  nation,  but 
tiodfl   in   its  treatment  of  the  bousing 

1  and  its  provisions  tor  the  education  and 
of  all  its  inhabitants.     Washington  is 

ny  great  extent  as  yet  an  industrial  cen- 
il  grows  steadily  in  population  and  in 
:ity  I'f  conditions,  and  the  Uoveinment 
y  ought  to  ki'ep  its  municipal  appoint- 
nd  services  on  a  pur  at  every  point  with 
the  most  advanced  c 


The  subject  of  immigration  is  an  im- 
[lortant  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
'*  our  social  and  political  welfare,  and 
lident  discusses  it  in  a  broad  spirit.  He 
traid  of  inimigrants.no  matter  bow  nu- 
or  from  wiiatever  country,  if  tliey  are  of 
it  kind.  IIo  makes  no  specific  recom- 
,on  aiiout  the  limiting  of  immigration. 
a  for  a  eomprehensivo  revision  of  the  nat- 
ion laws.  He  advises  that  the  form  and 
;of  all  certificates  of  naturalization  should 
imi  throughout  the  country,  and  asks  for 
increase  in  the  federal  control  and  super 
f  this  suhject.  In  several  other  res[>t;cts 
nmends  the  careful  consideration  of  laws 
to  American  citizenship,  its  privileges 
dntiee.  In  this  connection,  be  advises  a 
dnst  bribery  and  corruption  in  federal 
1,  and  suggests  a  provision  for  publish* 
»t]tributione  and  expenditures  made  in 
tion  of  United  states  officers. 


He  advises  some  impro 
the  organization  of  the  « 
Indian  Bureau,  and  he  lia 
ian  Commissiou.-r  in  Hit 
is   E.    L.upp.    an   experie. 

al  study  to  tlie  Indian  ipn' 

estioii  in  the   Soulh,  nor  i 
the  projiosition  thai  ('oi 


venientB  m 
■ork  of  the 
8  ajipointed 


diminisliing  the  representation  of  States  that 
have  so  restricti'd  the  franchise  as  to  exclude 
illiterates,  and  practically  to  disfranchise  the 
mass  of  negro  voU-'rs  in  a  number  of  the  South- 
ern States.  This  is  a  subject  that  may  be  dis- 
cussed a  good  deal  in  the  near  future. 

latiifTarig  ''"'  '"'*^''  '■onsjiicuous  of  the  subjects 
to  frB  omitted  from  tlie  ['resident's  message 
Seiiiaea?  jg  t|„,  tariff.  His  reasons  f^ir  omit- 
ting it  were  well  understood.  He  was  deferring 
the  subject  either  for  a  special  message  to  be  sent 
in  during  the  present  session,  or  else  for  presen- 
tation to  the  newly  elected  Congress, — whether 
at  its  first  regulat  session  next  December  or  «.(, 
an  extra  session  to  be  called  eB.t\\ftT  \i\  \X\ft  -jfeKT, 
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feasor  Woodward,  who  has  for  some  years  been 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  pure  science  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  has  also  served  as  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  an  early  number  of  the 
Review,  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Institution 
will  be  presented,  together  with  some  account  of 
the  personality  and  career  of  Dr.  Woodward. 

Peace  and  progress  mark  the  recent 
^tVthJ'^oi^'  history  of  almost  all  Latin  America. 

President  Palma's  message  to  the 
Cuban  Congress,  which  reassembled  in  the 
middle  of  November,  had  given  renewed  evidence 
of  the  quiet  and  satisfactory  way  in  which 
things  are  progressing  in  Cuba.  Commerce, 
finance,  education,  and  sanitary  reform  were 
given  prominence  in  the  message.  In  the  city 
of  Mexico,  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  was  inaugurated, 
on  December  1,  for  the  seventh  time,  as  President 
of  Mexico  ;  and  Ramon  Corral  became  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic.  With  the  exception 
of  Venezuela,  which  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
too  much  government,  the  continent  of  South 
America  is  advancing  rapidly  along  social  and 
economic  lines.  It  is  a  real  Latin- American 
continent,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edmond  Ackers,  in  his  recent  books.  In  addition 
to  those  of  the  original  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
blood,  great  numbers  of  Italians,  French,  and 
Spaniards  are  immigrating  there.  Great  as  is 
our  interest  in  the  present  and  future  of  the 
continent,  however,  Europe  still  holds  the  ad- 
vantage commercially.  Europeans,  Mr.  Ackers 
says,  have  invested  more  than  $1,00 0,000, 000  in 
South  American  securities,  while  American  cap- 
ital invested  does  not  exceed  $15,000,000. 

From  the  widely  separated  corners 
/mperiai  of  the  British  Empire  come  reports 
stutus.  qI  warlike  preparations  which  make 
for  peace.  Under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Curzon  (who  gives  in  a  leading  article,  quoted 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  a  survey  of  his 
term  as  Indian  Viceroy),  General  Lord  Kitch- 
ener had  reorganized  the  Indian  army.  His 
plan  makes  possible  greater  rapidity  of  concen- 
tration and  a  more  thorough  distribution  of  the 
European  troops, — who  number  70,000  in  a 
peace  army  of  221,000.  This  remodeling  of 
the  Indian  army,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
expedition  to  Tibet,  and  the  *' mission"  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  Afghanistan,  had  some- 
what alarmed  Russia,  while  in  England,  during 
the  tension  over  the  North  Sea  incident,  it  had 
been  feared  that  the  recent  visit  of  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  to  St.  Petersburg  portended  a 
Muscovite  invasion  of  India. 


Auitratia,  In  Australia,  after  the  recent  defeat 
^Th^Brituk'  ^^  *^®  federal  Labor  party  over  the 
Fi§ei.  issue  of  the  federal  arbitration  bill, 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  had  settled 
down  to  discuss  questions  of  tariff,  income  tax, 
general  defense,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  im- 
migration. Four  years  after  the  Boer  War, 
Great  Britain  had  found  her  pacdfication  of  South 
Africa  so  nearly  completed  that  she  could  honor, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  Briton,  the  remains  of 
ex-President  Paul  Kriiger,  which  were  reinterred 
in  Pretoria,  on  December  16.  Briton  and  Boer 
united  in  their  respect  for  the  dead  ex-President, 
and,  by  King  Edward's  special  request,  a  salute 
of  twenty -one  guns  was  fired  over  the  remains. 
The  labor  question  in  South  Africa  bids  fair  to 
be  settled  by  *' John  Chinaman."  The  serfdom 
of  the  black  man  under  the  Boer  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  coolie  labor  of  the  yellow  man 
under  the  Briton.  The  entire  empire  has  learned 
from  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  necessity  of 
naval  concentration,  and  the  redistribution  of 
the  British  fleet,  announced  early  in  December, 
is  taken  in  Europe  as  an  index  of  British  for- 
eign policy,  in  tliis  redistribution  there  is  (1) 
evident  willingness  to  let  Japan  curb  Russian 
naval  ambitions  in  the  far  East ;  (2)  an  intention 
to  watch  closely  German  activities  on  the  isea  ; 
and  (3)  faith  in  the  peaceful  friendly  intentions 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
the  reduction  of  the  British  fleet  in  American 
waters  to  an  almost  negligible  quantity. 

Fortunes  of  A  ministerial  escape  from  defeat — 
if/nStrlf/J  ^^y  ^^'^  votes — on  the  question  of  a 
France,  secret-spy  service  ;  an  assault  upon 
and  the  resignation  of  tlie  minister  of  war,  fol- 
lowed by  the  suicide  of  the  assailant,  and  a  duel 
between  tlie  Socialist  leader,  M.  Jaures,  and  the 
Nationalist,  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  over  an  insult 
to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc, — these  had 
been  the  sensations  of  a  month  in  France.  M. 
Combes  had  narrowly  escaped  defeat  over  a  reso- 
lution criticising  his  circular  directing  govern- 
ment officials  to  furnish  information  concerning 
their  colleagues.  The  exposure  of  this  method 
of  gaining  information  had  caused  General  An- 
dre's resignation  of  th(j  portfolio  of  war.  During 
the  revelations,  the  war  minister  was  attacked 
by  M.  Galjriel  Syveton,  a  Nationalist  deputy, 
who  afterward  committed  suicide,  with  grave 
charges  of  misappropriation  of  funds  hang- 
ing over  him.  The  appointment  of  General 
Andre's  successor,  M.  Henry  Berteaux,  has 
caused  something  of  a  sensation,  owing  to  tlie 
fact  that  he  is  a  broker  without  military  expe- 
rience. He  is  the  first  to  break  the  tradition  of 
a  military  man  to  be  war-head  in  the   French 
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cabinet.  The  relations  of  the  Republic  to  the 
Vatican  are  still  strained,  although,  at  his  sec- 
ond Consistory,  Pope  Pius  X.  had  proclaimed  an 
allocution,  recalling  the  origin  of  the  Concordat, 
tracing  its  history,  and  explaining  that  the  so- 
called  "organic  articles"  (added  in  1802  by 
Napoleon),  under  wliich  tlie  insurgent  French 
bishops  and  the  Combes  ministry  claim  tliat  the 
Church  is  interfering  with  the  Republic's  riglits, 
had  never  been  recognized  by  the  Holy  See 
eitlier  as  law  or  as  part  of  the  Concordat.  Al- 
though dignified  an<l  firm  in  tone,  tliis  allocution 
liad  l)een  generally  interpretcnl  in  secular  circles 
as  indicating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  His  Holi- 
ness to  corn**  to  some  definite  understanding  with 
the  Frencli  RcpuMic. 

Oermanv  is  facing  a  deficit  of  some 

Qetmany  s  -'  , 

Financial     Jj?7.'^,()00,000, — about    114     per  cent. 

Troubles,  greater  than  the  deficit  of  last  year. 
According  to  the  report  of  Baron  von  Stengel, 
minister  of  finance,  delivered  to  the  Reichstag 
upon  the  assembling  of  that  body,  on  December  1, 
the  revenues  of  the  empire  from  all  sources  have 
decn^ased,  and  the  expenditures,  present  and 
prospective,  are  gn^ater  than  ever  before.  The 
expenses  connected  with  the  campaign,  in  German 
Southwest  Africa,  against  tlie  Hereros,  great  as 
they  have  been,  account  for  only  one-sixth  of  the 
increased  deficit,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  due 
to  the  steady  advance  in  military  and  naval  ex- 
penses. The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
was  also  announced,  has  risen  from  $26,000,000 
to  $28,000,000  annually,  and  the  customs  rates, 
owing  to  a  diminution  of  grain  imports,  show  a 
falling  off  of  $:^000,000.  The  naval  budget  calls 
for  a  largci  increase  over  that  of  last  year.  Most 
of  it  is  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of 
eight  battleships,  two  cruisers,  and  several  gun- 
boats. The  Prussian  army  budget  for  IJlOo  is 
estimated  at  $116,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
000.000  over  last  year.  The  only  hope  of  check- 
ing the  increase  of  the  deficit,  it  had  been  an- 
nounced, is  the  operation  of  the  new  commercial 
treaties.  Meanwhile,  the  deficit  must  be  met  by 
borrowing,  and  the  outlook  for  the  commercial 
treaties  is  not  very  bright  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  first  one  negotiated  (that  with  Austria) 
has  been  rejected  by  the  other  party.  There  is 
a  growing  inclination  among  the  representatives 
in  Parliament  to  criticise  the  arbitrary  stand  of 
the  monarchy  on  various  political,  economic,  and 
social  matters  :  particularly  is  the  pro- Russian 
attitude  denounced  by  the  Socialists.  The  ruling 
classes  of  Germany,  however,  are  sympathetic 
toward  autocracy  and  supjK)rt  Russia,  because 
they  regard  her  as  the  great  bulwark  of  conserv. 
atism  in  Europe. 


.  Austria-Hungary  seems  to  be  never 

Internal  without  troubles  for  any  length  of 
Troubles.  ^.^^^  rpj^^  Vienna  Government,  be- 
sides having  to  act  as  policeman  in  the  Bal- 
kans, has  now  two  serious  internal  disturbances, 
both  of  which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
These  are  tiie  Italian  university  question  and 
the  growing  opposition  of  Hungary.  One  of 
the  acute  phases  of  the  language  problem  in 
Austria,  which  causes  as  much  uneasiness  to  the 
aged  Emperor  as  the  Bohemian  language  ques- 
tion, is  the  persistent  agitation  on  the  part  of 
his  Italian  subjects  for  an  Italian  university, — 
in  particular,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
faculty  in  the  University  of  Trieste.  This  Aus- 
tria  had  refused  to  do,  for  fear  that,  owing  to 
racial  hatred  between  Italians  and  German- 
speaking  Austrians  in  the  Italian  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Austria,  the  university  might  become  the 
center  of  an  anti- Austrian  propaganda  in  a  dis- 
trict which,  for  five  centuries,  Austria  has  tried 
to  Germanize.  The  government  had  decided^ 
instead,  to  institute  an  Italian  faculty  in  tllffi 
University  of  Innsbruck.  This  excited  violettlt' 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  students  it 
Trieste,  who,  not  being  familiar  with  German, 
were  forced  to  journey  to  Innsbruck  for  instruc- 
tion. Rioting  by  students  had  taken  place  sev- 
eral times  during  the  past  year,  resulting  in  some 
serious  loss  of  life.  Late  in  November  last, 
an  Hungarian  artist,  Prezzey,  had  been  stabbed 
by  the  gendarmerie  during  a  riot,  and  at  his 
funeral  a  demonstration  had  taken  place  which  in- 
volved the  calling  out  of  the  reserves.  The  na- 
tional element  is  being  emphasized,  and,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  cabinets  at  Vienna  and  Rome, 
the  Innsbruck  affair,  as  it  is  called,  may  yet 
constitute  a  danger  of  grave  proportions.  Dis- 
orderly sessions  of  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna 
had  also  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  empire. 
In  discussing  the  Innsbruck  riots,  several  Social- 
ist members  had  made  personal  attacks  upon 
the  ruling  dynasty,  one  of  them  declaring  that 
the  Hapsburgs  had  "always  regarded  the  country 
as  an  object  of  exploitation,  and  had  been  a  bur- 
den on  the  people  for  six  hundred  years.'* 

Even  Austrians  themselves  no  longer 

versus       deny  that   it    is    Hungary  which  is 

Hungary.     ^^^    ^.j^^    dominant   partner   in    the 

dual  monarchy.  The  commercial  and  economic 
progress  of  the  Hungarian  people  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  greatly  over- 
shadowed that  of  Austria  proper  ;  and  the  aged 
Kaiser,  Franz  Joseph,  sees  in  the  increasing  un- 
ruliness  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  a  revival  of  the 
ideas  of  the  famous  Kossuth,  with  almost  a  cer- 
tainty  of   their   realization,  when,  at  his   own 
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bK  Radical  partr  In  tbe  Hnngului  Diet.) 

anger  of  dieruptioii  of  the  empire 
it«.  The  Ra<)ical  party,  led  by  the 
>a8ath  to-day,  with  its  clamor  for 
reonal  rule."  —  that  is,  entire  sepa- 

Austria,  except  that  the  Emperor 
90  the  King  of  Hungary, — is  increas- 
^h  every  year.  Two  years  ago,  an 
;he  impei'ial  army  made  it  necessary 
igary  for  a  larfjer  quota  of  troops. 
t  at  Budapest  had  not  been  willing  to 
)  tlie  Imiwrial  Goveriim<mt  concodud 
right  to  an  entirely  separate  army, 
rian  ofBcers,  and  the  Hungarian  Ian- 
it  year,  and  the  present  year,  had 
es  in  the  demand  made  upon  Hun- 
e  imperial  army.  Other  questions, 
the  reform  of  the  electoral  system, 

the  country,  and  had  finally  united 
w  to  Premier  Tisza. 

The  demand  for  reform  received  great 
mpetus  upon  the  return  from  the 
CTnited  Stetes  of  the  Nationalist, 
ayfl,  who  had  imbibed  many  ideas  of 
berty  and  progress.  The  Hungarian 
lied  on  October  9,  and  its  sessions 
Mt  stormy  since  that  time,  culminat- 
niddle  of  December,  in  actual  rioting 
It    Tissa,    the    prime    minister,    en- 


deavored to  ■'  railroad  "  through  a  l>ill  by  which 
the  obstruction  tactics  of  tiie  opposition  would 
be  stopped.  Personal  assaults  went  made, 
furniture  was  broken,  and  general  disorder 
ensued.  The  aged  Emperor,  knowing  that  the 
heir-apparent,  tlie  Grand  Duko  Ferdinand,  is 
not  popular  in  Hungary,  and  fearing  the  result 
of  the  united  opposition,  had  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  the  obstruction  at  once  and  (or  all;  first,  by 
complimenting  the  Hungarian  national  pride  in 
periiiittinir  the  return  to  Budai)eat  of  the  remains 
of  Francis  liakoczi  the  .Second,  the  Hungarian 
national  hero,  and,  sticond,  by  muking  obstruc- 
tion illegal.  Premier  Tisza,  who  is  an  ardent 
patriot,  although  an  advocate  of  the  present 
rigime,  is  a  Strong  mHn,  with  &  will  and  a  body 
of  st<!cl.  He  hxiks  more  like  sd  .Aiiierican  or 
anFjMglishmanthanan  Hungarian.  If  he  should 
not  succeed  in  breaking  up  tli«  parliamentary 
deadlock,  his  successor  (now  that  the  ex-preinier, 
Kolom&n  t^zell,  has  rrsigned  from  the  Liberal 
party),  would  probably  be  (.'ount  Julius  Andrdssy, 
the  leader  of  the  Delists. 

Km  Hon     Signs  of  a  social  and  economic  awak- 

*Al*'i/Jn"   ^"i'lK  i°  Spain  have  been  many  dur- 

ipaiH.      ing  the  past  months.  In  March,  1904, 

a  commission  appoint«d  by  the  Cortes,  known 

SB  the  Institute  oE  Social  Reforms,  succeeded  in 


'Wemnstbidd  fMt  w  we  faU."— Tran  Dcr  TWk^VmMil 
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promulgating  a  law  i)rohibiting  work  on  Sun- 
days, and  enforcing  the  closing  of  all  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments.  In  October,  this 
body,  after  a  heated  discussion,  ratified  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  Sunday  bullfights.  It  was  felt 
that  a  national  custom  so  long  established  could 
not  be  abolished  at  once,  but  the  prohibition  of  its 
observance  on  Sundays  (the  day  on  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bullfights  took  place)  is  considered 
to  be  the  death-blow  of  bullfighting  in  Spain. 
The  powerful  Institute  of  Social  Reforms,  which 
has  thus  accomplished  such  a  work  for  civiliza- 
tion, had  also  been  investigating  strikes  in  the 
kingdom,  and  liad  made  some  suggestions  for 
bettering  labor  conditions,  which  the  govern- 
ment is  pro(;eeding  to  carry  out.  The  census 
of  1900,  showing  the  j)opulation  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  close  to  nineteen  millions,  indicates  that 
the  number  of  illiterates  is  being  slowly  reduced, 
the  percentage  of  the  population  able  to  read  and 
write  having  increased  from  28^  in  1887  to  34 
in  1900.  (Commercially,  and  industrially,  also, 
Spain  is  progressing.  Reports  of  the  Spanish 
railroads  for  the  year  1903  show  a  satisfactory 
improvement,  and  negotiations  have  been  almost 
concluded  with  France  for  building  two  new 
railroads  through  the  Pyrenees.  The  figures  of 
Spain's  general  trade  for  the  year  1903  show  a 
great  improvement  over  all  preceding  years  of 
the  decade,  and  a  number  of  commercial  treaties, 
notably  one  with  Cuba,  are  being  negotiated. 
Reforms  are  also  being  carried  out  in  the  army, 
8o  drastic  as  to  cause  the  resignation  of  the 
cabinet  on  December  1 5.  In  the  new  ministry, 
General  Azcarraga  is  premier  and  General  Vil- 
lar  is  minister  of  war.  The  death  of  the  Princess 
Maria  Mercedes,  sister  of  King  Alfonso,  leaves 
the  little  Prince  Alfonso  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
Early  in  December,  King  Alfonso  authorized  his 
minister  at  Washington  to  sign  the  Spanish- 
American  treaty  of  arbitration. 

Assassination,  it  has  been  said,  never 
Zematvo  brought  about  a  revolution,  but  it  has 
Mtmoriai.     ^Q,j^y  very  nearly  doing  so  in  the  case 

of  the  late  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  von 
Plehve.  By  making  possible  the  selection  of 
Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski,  with  his  liberal,  pro- 
gressive  views,  it  has  resulted  in  what  is  virtual 
revolution  in  Russia.  Encouraged  by  Prince 
Mirski's  broad,  progressive  spirit  and  the  re- 
forms already  due  to  his  influence  (as  outlined 
in  these  pages  last  month),  the  zemstvos,  or 
"county  councils,"  of  Russia  assembled  on  No- 
vember 19,  without  official  sanction,  it  is  true. 
Tlie  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  memorial 
presented  to  tlie  Czar  asking  for  a  more  liberal 
administration  and  a  representative  government. 


The  chief  resolution  in  the  memorial  as  finally 
adopted  was  as  follows  : 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  development  of  the  life 
of  the  state  and  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  there  be  regular  participation  of  national  repre- 
sentatives, sitting  as  an  especially  elected  body  to  make 
laws,  regnilate  the  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  de- 
termine the  legality  of  the  act«  of  the  administration. 

Not  only  did  Prince  Mirski  escape  criticism 
for  permitting  this  meeting  to  be  held,  but 
the  Czar  received  the  memorial  presented,  and 
also  gave  an  audience  to  the  leaders  of  the 
zemstvo  conference.  A  graphic  and.  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  conditions  in  Russia  leading 
up  to  this  meeting  of  the  zemstvos,  and  point- 
ing out  the  significance  of  the  entire  liberal 
movement,  is  presented  in  our  pages  this  month 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  writes  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  history  of  the  zemstvo  as  an  in- 
stitution will  be  found  in  our  "  Leading  Arti- 
cles "  department. 

Much  had  been  hoped  for  from  the 
^'ffi"'«f*«/   progressive   tendencies   of   the  Em- 

peror  as  influenced  by  his  new  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  It  had  been  hoped  that  on 
the  imperial  name-day  (December  19),  or  imme- 
diately afterward,  some  reply  would  be  given 
to  the  memorial,  but  these  hopes  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  A  number  of  Socialistic  and 
other  radical  demonstrations  had  taken  place, 
principally  among  the  students  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  in  favor  of  a  constitution,  but  these 
outbreaks,  although  put  down,  had  been  handled 
with  remarkable  moderation,  in  many  cases  by 
appeals  to  reason  ;  in  not  one  instance  had  the 
Cossack  whip  been  employed.  A  signal  victory 
for  the  new  liberal  movement  was  the  drafting  of 
a  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasants,  submitted  to  the  Czar  by  former  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Witte.  His  recommendations 
have  the  indorsement  of  Prince  Mirski,  and,  it 
is  reported,  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Czar. 
Among  other  signs  of  progress  and  liberty  had 
been  the  Emperor's  decree  that,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1905,  the  Finnish  language  would  be 
permitted  in  the  official  deliberations  of  the  Fin- 
nish Senate.  The  radical  revolutionary  elements 
in  the  empire,  embracing  nineteen  different  of- 
ficial bodies, — Poles,  Finns,  Jews,  and  Musco- 
vites themselves, — an*  reported  to  have  come  to 
a  complete  understanding.  They  had  decided  not 
to  embarrass  Prince  Mirski  by  hostile  demonstra- 
tions. The  disturbances  which  had  actually 
taken  place  are  in  some  quarters  attributed  to 
the  action  of  the  bureaucracy,  which  is  fighting 
for  its  life  and  trying  to  create  a  feeling  against 
the  liberal  movement. 
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iT  Brlti^  1n11a«nct^  are  black  on  this  map.) 


Speculation  as  to  whetlmr  Russia's 
fro»-  Baltic  fleet  will  ever  reach  the  Yellow 
'■  Sea,  or  where  it  will  meet  Aiirairal 
increases  as  the  now  famous  ships  make 
low  progress  toward  Port  Arthur.  By  the 
'.  tlie  first  week  iu  December,  Rear  Ad- 
Voelkersaiu's  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
■  battleships  and  most  of  the  cruiai-rs,  had 

tlirough  the  Strait  ot  Bab-ei  Mandeb  into 
-abian  Sea.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
ain  dfiction  of  the  fieet,  compoaed  o[  the 
iftvier  battleships,  under  Admiral  Hozhoat- 

him&elf,  which  had  taken  the  longer 
)  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ,liad 
eported  oS  French  Congo,  about  halfway 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  had  been 
Jly  sasumed  that  the  squtfiJrons  wouhl 
it  some  point  in  northern  Madagascar  and 
^fil.  This  is  French  territory,  by  iho  way, 
«[u  up  the  question  of  neutrality.  Tlie 
iqiwdron  of  the  fleet  liad  left  later  than  the 
;wo.  and  was  reported  entering  the  Medi- 
an when  Admiral  Voelkersain's  shi|>s  left 
d  SeL  Distances  and  courses  will  be  seen 
map  we  reproduce.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Xovoyt  Vrtmya,  declares  that  the  entire 


fleet  consumes  over  3,000  tons  of  coal  daily  when 
steaming  at  reduced  speed,  a  consumption  which 
would  increase  three-fold  if  full  speed  were  at- 
tained. Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  fleet  might  reach  Port  Arthur  by  the  first 
of  Februaiy,  although  it  will  probably  not  do  so 
earlier  than  the  first  of  March,  this  reckoning 
not  taking  account  of  Admiral  Togo.  Having 
destroyed  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Port  Arthur,  the  Japanese  admiral  had  taken 
his  heavier  ships  into  dock  at  Sasebo  to  be  re- 
fitted, and  then  had  left  for  Singapore.  This 
fact,  with  the  announcement  that  the  Japanese 
(iovernment  had  warned  neutral  commerce  to 
keep  away  from  the  Pescadores  and  to  be  careful 
along  the  coast  of  southern  China,  would  indicate 
that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  will  not  get  into 
the  Yellow  Sea  without  testing  the  mettle  of 
Japan's  hitherto  victorious  sea-fighters. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  remain- 
uiiaiii  n  ing  Russian  warships  in  Port  Arthur 
BtSn/arciii  ?  ij^rbor,  the  problem  before  the  Baltic 
fleet  became  more  grave.  Although  it  had  been 
generally  believed  that  Admiral  Kozhestvenski 
had  been  coaling  and  taking  in  bii)^\iV\«%  «.\.  ^ 
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number  of  French  ports  along  the  route,  and 
that  France  would  strain  her  neutrality  even  to 
the  point  of  permitting  the  Baltic  fleet  to  make 
its  base  at  some  port  of  Madagascar,  yet  with 
all  ports  under  English  influence  absolutely 
closed  to  his  warships,  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
would  find  it  verydifBcult  to  reach  his  destination. 
According  to  the  situation  as  outlined  in  the 
European  press,  in  the  middle  of  December, 
Russia  had  two  courses  open  to  her, — either  to 
recall  the  Baltic  fleet  (and  it  was  once  rumored 
that  the  Czar  had  already  done  this)  or  to  defy 
the  treaty  of  Paris  and  send  the  IMack  Sea  fleet 
through  the  Dardanelles  to  reenforce  Admiral 
Rozhestvenski.  A  number  of  Russian  leaders, 
among  them  Admiral  Alexiev  and  Captain 
Klado,  the  latter  one  of  the  witnesses  to  appear 
before  the  North  Sea  Incjuiry  Commission,  had 
been  openly  urging  that  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
irrespective  of  treaty  considerations,  be  sent 
through  the  Dardanelles.  Captain  Klado  had 
gone  even  further.  He  had  severely  criticised  the 
laxity  of  the  Russian  admiralty  in  its  conduct  of 
the  war.  When  his  criticisms  appeared  in  the 
Xovoye  Vremya,  the  captain  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, and  almost  immediately  became  a  pop- 
ular hero.  »  The  idea  of  sending  out  the  Black 
Sea  fleet,  and  thus  defying  Great  Britain,  had 
evidently  struck  a  popular  chord.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is 
in  condition  to  be  sent  to  the  far  East,  reli- 
able reports  indicating  that  most  of  the  ships 
are  dismantled  and  laid  up.  Moreover,  the  na- 
val authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  had  oflScially 
announced  that  Russia  has  no  intention  of  send- 
ing out  the  fleet. 

y..    _  For  a  month  following  the  middle  of 

Armies  in     November,  the  armies  of  Kuropatkin 
Manehuria.    ^^^^j  ()yama  had  faced  each  other  on 

the  banks  of  the  Shaho  River  without  any  clash- 
ing more  serious  than  outpost  skirmishes.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  artillery  duels,  and  Gen- 
eral Rennenkampf,  with  his  Cossacks,  had  de- 
feated several  Japanese  scouting  parties  ;  but 
neither  side  seemed  ready  for  a  general  advance. 
Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  setting  in  of 
winter  had  not  seriously  affected  either  army. 
Food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  had  been  suf- 
ficient, and  on  both  sides  the  Red  Cross  Soci- 
ety had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  organizing  its 
work.  Each  bank  of  the  river,  correspondents 
had  said,  was  transformed  into  an  underground 
city,  trenches  and  bomb-proof  retreats  having 
been  dug,  into  which  220,000  Russians,  and  per- 
haps 240,000  Japanese,  were  living,  waiting  the 
favorable  opportunity  to  attack  each  other, — 
••a  womanless,  childless   city,   which   produces 


nothing,  and  consumes  every  day  one  th 
tons  of  food.*'  Kuropatkin,  it  had  been  re 
was  awaiting  reenforcements  by  way  of  1 
and  Oyama  did  not  care  to  move  unt 
Arthur  had  fallen,  and  General  Nogi  coul 
his  70,000  men  to  swell  the  main  Japanes 
Japan's  completion  of  the  Seoul- Fusan  R 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  line  fron 
chwang  to  Liao-Yang,  had  been  answc 
Russia  with  the  announcement  that  she 
gun  the  double-tracking  of  the  Trans  J^ 
Railroad  from  Moscow  to  the  seat  of  tl 
General  Kaulbars,  who  will  command  th 
Manchurian  army,  under  (ieneral  Kuro 
had  arrived  at  Mukden,  and  almost  tL 
day  Admiral  Alexiev,  his  resignation  as  ^ 
of  the  far  East  being  accepted  by  the  Cz 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  an  in 
wliich  appeared  in  a  Paris  newspaper, 
miral  had  made  some  interesting  statem 
to  the  management  of  the  campaign,  pra 
repudiating  all  responsibility,  however, 
daring  that  he  had  foreseen  and  predic 
war,  but  had  never  desired  it. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly 

situation  at  that  Port  Arthur's  capacity  fo 
Port  Arthur,  ^^^^    ^^^    been    greatly    un 

mated.  Despite  the  significant  successes 
Japanese  investing  force,  during  Noveml 
December,  the  garrison,  according  to  < 
Stoessel's  latest  report  to  the  Czar  (on  De 
19)  was  confident  of  holding  out  for 
months — until  the  arrival  of  the  lialti 
which  was  expected  there  by  February 
December  2,  after  a  series  of  attacks  h 
month,  and  with  terrible  loss  of  life,  the  Jj 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  very  important  p 
known  as  203-Meter  Hill,  dominating  n^ 
the  harbor,  but  the  heart  of  the  town  itselJ 
eral  Stoessel  declares  that  this  hill  cost  1 
my  20,000  men,  and  General  Nogi  admits 
losses.  Mounting  guns  on  this  comn: 
position,  the  Japanese  at  once  bombarc 
Russian  warships  in  the  harbor,  under  A 
Wirenius.  Effective  reply  was  impossil 
after  forty  eight  hours'  bombardment,  the 
ships  Pobiedaj  Itetvizan,  Peresviet,  and  j 
the  cruisers  Bay  an  and  Pa  II  a  da,  and  the  gi 
Giliak  and  Amur  were  battered  and  sunl< 
eral  days  later,  two  Japanese  torpedo 
(which  were  afterward  lost)succeeded  in  r< 
and  disabling  the  Russian  battleship  Sei 
thus  completing  the  destruction  of  Russia 
fighting  force  at  Port  Arthur.  A  number 
boats  and  destroyers  had  been  still  unac( 
for,  and  there  were  transports  and  hospiti 
in  the  harbor,  but  no  fighting  force  wor 
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partial  offset  to  the  destruction  of  the 
{hips  was  the  loss,  on  November  30,  of 
ese  cruiser  Saiyen  by  a  mine. 

V 
The    Japanese    Imperial    Diet    was 

opened  on  November  28  by  the  Em- 
peror in  person,  with  a  formal  ad- 
which  His  Majesty  expressed  his  in- 
'  submitting  a  scliemo  for  meeting  war 
Tes  and  his  delight  over  the  victory  of 
and    the  cooperation    of    his  people. 
re  the  meeting  of  the  Diet,  Premier 
tsura  had  made  public  a  carefully  pre- 
:ement  of  Japan's  contentions  and  ex- 
\.     Most  of  these  points  had  been  pre- 
fore,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  Count 
declaration    that,  "  while   everything 
[lingo  on  the  fall  of  Port  .Vrthur,  1  do 
►le  myself  with  the  thought  that  the 
f  that  ill-fated  fortress  will  bring  the 
I    speedy    termination."     Japan,    said 
.tsura  further,  is  readv  to  sacrifice  her 
and   her  last  cent  for  victory  in  this 
•h  means  her  national  existence.     Fi- 
politically,  and  economically,  Japan, 
ed,  was  in  a  satis fac to rv  and   united 
"  We  have  no  war   party,  and  no 
ty,  as  Russia  has  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
1  is  one  and  united,   with  a  determi- 
figjit  to  the  last  extremity."     Very  in- 
and   valuable  confirmation   of  Count 
words    is    found    in    Mr.    Frederick 
book  (noticed  in  our  book  department 
th)    on    General    Kuroki's   campaign, 
r.  Palmer  believes,  would  not  in  gener- 
ler  any  physical  exhaustion  from  her 
Russia.    Upon  returning  to  the  Island 
le  says,  "  you  felt  more  than  ever  the 
point  of  view  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Jed  islands  against  a  country  that  has 
1  than  she  can  develop  in  a  thousand 
After  all,  '*  little  "  Japan  is  not  so  accu- 
racterization  as  tlie  world  has  believed, 
d  Empire  is  larger  than  England,  and 
nlous.     She  has  six  million  more  peo- 
P^rance.     Within  six  months,  she  has 
sea  six  afmies,  each  pf  which  was  as 
ther  army  that  met  at  Waterloo.     In 
iths,  she  has  sent  to  Manchuria  twice  as 
liers  as  England  sent  to  South  Africa  in 


That  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  great  i>ower, 
^   and  that  her  challenge  of  Russia, — no 

matter  what  may  be  the  actual  final 
ihe  present  conflict, — will  bring  about  a 
iping  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
be  the  deepening  impression  in  Europe. 


A  shifting  of  European  alliances  is  taken  for 
granted.  Despite  the  Franco- Russian  alliance 
and  the  traditional  antipathy  between  Teuton  and 
Slav,  there  has  been  an  unmistakable  drawing 
together  of  Germany  and  Russia  and  a  distinct 
alienation  of  France  from  her  ally.  For  years, 
Germany  has  been  trying  to  break  up  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  which  has  been  her  nightmare. 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  German  statesmen 
had  already  found  in  the  present  war  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  friends  with  Russia  while  striking 
a  blow  at  France.  '  Frenclinion,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  have  loaned  to  Russia  about  I;  1,600,- 
000,000  —  on  practically  unsecured  notes  —  be- 
sides which  they  have  invested  nearly  ^r>00,000,- 
000  more  in  private  Russian  enterprises,  largely 
on  the  promise  of  governmental  support.  And 
Russia  continues  to  borrow.  Rut  there  are  sighs 
that  the  French  are  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
load.  The  last  Russian  loan  of  :i;27(), 000,000  was 
floated  in  Bruss(?ls,  and  underwritten,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  by  (ierman  l)ankers.  The 
course  pursued  so  far  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  (in  the  case,  especially,  of 
German  commerce  interfered  with  by  Russian 
cruisers)  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Berlin  was  striving  very  hard  to  please  St. 
Petersburg.  If  Germany  can  supplant  France 
in  Russia's  affection,  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  the  Republic  except  to  make  more  deep  and 
lasting  her  friendship  with  England,  already^so 
auspiciously  begun.  With  France  detached  from 
her  alliance  with  Russia,  there  would  be  very 
little  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  triple  alli- 
ance, under  the  bonds  of  which  Austria  and  Italy 
have  already  begun  to  show  signs  of  restlessness. 

^    ,^  ,         In   the   matter  of   alliances,   a  most 

Could  Japan  *•         i    •  j         i  i  i  i 

and  Russia  Sensational  idea  has  been  advanced 
Join  Hands?  ^^^  attributed  to  the  initiation  of  the 
German  Kaiser.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a 
Russo-Japanese  alliance.  According  to  reports 
from  St.  Petersburg,  an  alliance  with  Japan  is 
now  recognized  as  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  succ(*ss  of  Russia's  Eastern  policy.  The  Czar's 
government,  it  is  said,  has  determined,  for  the 
sake  of  its  prestige,  to  defeat  Japan,  but  is  firmly 
convinced  that,  after  victory,  a  permanent  peace 
must  be  secured  with  Japan  by  means  of  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance.  The  idea  is  not 
absolutely  new.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  became  allies  almost  inimediately 
after  their  war  of  1866.  Such  a  plan  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  Russian 
diplomacy  in  its  need  when  facing  a  domestic 
crisis  ;  but,  unless  her  whole  history  and  na- 
tional characteristics  have  belied  her,  it  could 
never  find  approval  in  Japan. 
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nber  15.— The  Spanish  cabinet  resigiiH. 
nber  Ifl.— King  Alfonso  of  Spain  appc)ints  the 
Qinet,  OS  followH :  Premier  anil  mfniHU'r  of  nm- 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS, 
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Stat^i  to  conclude  an  arhitrntion  treaty The  British 

and  Kiissian  government-,-  invit*  the  I'nilert  States  lo 
appoint  a  naval  officer  aK  a  inenilier  of  the  court  ot 
Inquiry  to  investigate  the  N'orlh  Sea  ca.se, 

Xovember  30,— President  Roowvelt  appoints  Rfar 
Admiral  Charles  H.  Uiivis,  IV.S.N..  to  n-prcseut  the 
United  States  on  thi'  N'.irtli  S«i  tourt  nf  inquiry. 

I)™ctii1kt4.— Secn'tary  Tiitt  issm-smi  I'Vi-ontive order 
at  Punjiiiia.  whirli  scltlt^  all  t«iiiils  in  rli>])U(t-  between 
the  Htpublicof  Paiiaum  mill  tlie  Cniteil  States. 

DfCL'iiilKT  -.— The  French  ScnaH',  by  a  vote  ot  253  to 
3T.  iipprovi's  the  Aiigli>-l''ri-iiLli  loloiiial  treaty. 
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THE  RUSSO-JAPANESli  WAR, 
Xovember  2L,-i)a  1'hs.s.  on   Marshal  Oyama's  right 

Hank,  istiikeii  by  the  Japanese ,\  German  ship,  laden 

with  chithing,  medl- 
cjtie.and  fmMl.  is  seized 
by  a  Jajianese  warship 
I  I.Mr  Port.  Arthur. 


Not 


-Ad- 


iiiral  Skrvdiov  arrives 
at  Vladivostok  ....  A 
.1  apaiiese  iNjnibard- 
inent  of  Port  Arthur 
»els  fire  to  butldings 
near  the  arsenal, 

Noveinlier  3+,  — Rus- 
sia decides  tj>  issue  in 
.Janiiarv.  IDOS.aloanof 
»-,ill<l,f)IW.0O0. 


iRi-cently  innnnurHteii  presi- 
dent of  Trlniljr  College,  Hart 
ford.  Conn, I 


mliei 


nil>er38.- 


-The 


L  Ja. 
1  Che 


inn  eastern  Hank, 
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repulsed  by  tlie  Russians  after  heavy  liKliCing, 

Xoveml)er  30,— The  .Ia|ialiese  capture  'JOB-Metre  Hill, 
one  of  the  main  defenses  of  Port  Arthur  ;  the  Russians 
make  si.\  uiiKntcesstul  attetiipts  to  retake  it. 
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luunceil  that  the  HiLs,siau  bat- 
|i  /''.Kurd  has  Ik-c ii  sunk  at  I'orl  .\rthur  by  shells 
:hc.]aiiane.-^guusiin-3i:KM<'tn'  Hill  and  that  the 
ship  Uitrlziiii.  a  cruiser,  and  other  vts,sels  have 
eriously  daniHged  by  the  lire. 

—The  ,lapanesc  cruiser  Siilijen  strikes* 
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1  ],ri/e. 

l»e<'enil«T  l-J.-ll  is  said  by  the  ,Ia|«nesc   that  four 

liiis-sian  Ixittleshiiis  and  two  cruisers  have  been  com- 

oSecre- 

pletely  di,<abled  at  Fort  Arthur. 

louncetl 

I>ecember  IT. -Some  of  Admiral   Togo's   ships  saJ' 

rnlteil 

tnini  Port  Arthur  south. 

RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POPULAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,   1904. 


^m  In  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  flnal  official  returns,  in  no  far  as  they  coald  be  obtained 
le  that  this  number  of  the  Review  went  to  press.  The  vote  for  the  elector  receiving  the  hlKheet 
Ulots  on  each  party  ticket  is  given  tn  each  coxe. 

'tal  vote  cast  for  Prenident  watt  13.544.705;  Roosevelt's  plurality,  2,5-34.244;  Konwvelt's  majority, 
le  total  vote  in  1900  uras  lS.liei,566  -.  McKinley's  pturatity  in  that  year,  949,  iVO  ;  his  majority,  4M,35e. 


SOME  FOREIGN  CARTOONS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TOPICS. 
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BeldH,taklnRre(ut[euii  little  islnndK  ill  nnltr  to  ewnpe  being 
ilTOWiied,— From  LeRIn  (Parlii). 
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THE   DAWN    OF  THE   NEW   ERA   IN    RUSSIA. 

BY  E.   J.   DILLON. 


RUSSIA  is  in  tho  throes  of  a  great  political 
and  social  change.  Instead  of  annexing 
part  of  Asia  by  violent  means,  as  many  expected 
she  would,  slie  bids  fair  to  be  herself  annexed 
to  Europe  by  a  seemingly  peaceful  process,  and 
to  join  the  ranks  of  self-governing  nations.  Timid 
hopes  liave  hardened  into  beliefs,  secret  desires 
have  become  loud  demands.  The  magic  word 
"  constitution  "  has  been  frecjuently  pronounced 
of  late  even  in  public  and  the  persons  who  ut- 
tered it  have  undergone  no  punishment.  "  Down 
with  the  autocracy  ! "  has  been  shouted  by  stu- 
dents and  others  within  and  without  the  walls 
of  public  edifices  and  the  prison  has  not  received 
one  additional  inmate  in  consequence.  The  press 
frankly  discusses  a  change  of  retjime  which  three 
months  ago  it  would  have  been  rank  treason  to 
allude  to.  The  presidents  of  local  self-governing 
assemblies  have  met  privately  in  St.  Petersburg, 
constituting  an  improvised  parliament,  and  liave 
passed  resolutions  demanding  liberty  of  the  press, 
liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  public  meeting,  a 
habeas  corpus  act,  and  a  representative  assembly 
empowered  to  vote  supplies,  control  the  budget, 
make  laws,  and  call  ministers  to  account. 

Foreign  lands  and  Siberia  have  given  up  some 
of  their  exiles,  the  prisons  have  returned  a  per- 
centage of  their  political  prisoners.  Liberal  jour- 
nals have  sprung  up  and  are  preaching  the 
new  birth  of  political  Russia  ;  old  ones  sharply 
criticise  the  past  and  hopefully  forecast  the 
future.  Students  turn  from  science  to  welcome 
the  advent  of  justice,  crowds  assemble  suddenly 
on  the  slightest  provocation  in  a  country  where 
a  public  meeting  is  a  heinous  crime.  Strangers 
fraternize  in  the  streets,  buying  newspapers 
and  congratulating  each  other  on  the  new  birth 
of  the  nation. 

The  world  is  astonished  at  the  suddenn(»ss  of 
the  movement.  But  in  reality  it  came  as  a  sur- 
prise only  to  outsiders,  who  had  no  leisure  to 
note  and  analyze  the  symptoms,  which  were 
many  and  unmistakable. 

The  salient  fact  of  the  situation,  as  Russian 
patriots  apprehend  it,  is  that  the  governing  ma- 
chine came  to  a  standstill.  The  blind  men  who 
led  the  blindfold  fount]  themselves  in  a  no- 
thoroughfare,  and  the  latter,  undoing  the  band- 
age around  their  eyes,  resolved  to  see  for  them- 
selves in  future.  The  crevices  and  safety  valves 
which    every  civilized    society   needs   and   pos- 


sesses were  gradually  closed  up  by  successive 
Russian  rulers  until  at  last,  in  lieu  of  harmless 
steam  and  smoke,  deadly  explosions  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  become  a 
minister  of  the  interior  was  to  be  doomed  to  a 
sudden  and  violent  death  without  even  such  poor 
solace  as  the  consciousness  of  public  sympathy. 
What  foreigners  noticed  was  the  broad  and 
odious  distinction  made  between  Russians  and 
men  of  other  races,  who  were  treated  as  an  in- 
ferior class.  All  were  the  Czar's  subjects  ;  all 
were  obliged  to  serve,  support,  and  in  case  of 
need,  to  die  for  the  autocracy.  And,  one  and 
all,  they  did  their  duty  unselfishly  and  well. 
Yet  the  Finns,  the  Armenians,  the  Poles,  the 
Jews,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Buriats  were  not  mere- 
ly despised  by  the  l)ureaucracy,  but  they  were 
dealt  with  as  though  they  were  enemies,  and 
dangerous  enemies,  of  the  Czardom.  And  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  the  native  masses  were 
from  tinie  to  time  deliberately  inflamed  against 
them.  One  of  the  many  baleful  results  of  this 
wanton  provocation  was  a  series  of  artificial  out- 
bursts against  the  Jews  and  massacres  which  the 
authorities  seldom  succeeded  in  stopping. 

THE  BrUEAUCRACY  VS.  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 

That  mischievous  distinction  between  various 
races  subject  to  the  Czar  was,  Russian  patriots 
now  affirm,  manifest  even  to  the  most  obtuse. 
But  what  most  foreigners  failed  to  perceive  was 
that  the  genuine  Russian  was  even  worse  off 
than  his  fellow-subject  of  Jewish,  Armenian, 
Polish,  or  Finnish  extraction.  Indeed,  the  Ortho- 
dox elements  of  the  population  were  treated  as 
a  conquered  race,  ev(;r  hostile,  ever  dangerous. 
And  tln^y  were  accordingly  sliackled  and  kept 
under  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  which  has 
been  often  called  the  "  ministry  of  war  against 
natives."  This  is  how  Russians  now  describe 
their  own  condition  in  the  past: 

They  had  no  voice  in  governing  the  country, 
no  riglit  to  tax  themselves,  no  claim  to  control 
or  criticis<^  th(»  administration,  no  authority  to 
audit  the  state  accounts,  no  right  to  remonstrate 
against  measures  fniught  with  ruin  to  the  masses, 
no  permission  to  worshi})(i()d  as  their  conscience 
dictated.  Liberty  of  public  meetings,  liberty  of 
the  press,  of  speech,  of  religious  thought  dis- 
played in  worship,  was  absolutely  suppressed. 
"  With  us."  writes  Vyazemski,  "  every  thing  ends 
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has  also  Ixtfti  tlic  iiiuni'er  in  Indian  Tumtory, 
Kansas,  and  Lnujiiiana. 
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liufrs  «i  ritlsl.Jiirn  hfcaus.'  nf  its  cbeapnoBS 
and  chfatiliuess.  It  brought  I'ittsliurg  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  as  a  eenter  cif  cheap  fuel. 
Class  factories  fhmrished  as  they  never  have 
since.  Jjavish  iisi>  of  the  new  fuel  soon  ox- 
liansted  the  ;ras  lields  a<ljacent  to  i'ittshtirg,  Ihe 
producers  of  pelroli-urn  assisting  in  tlie  waste  in 
their  anxiety  to  obtain  a  quicker  and  Iwtter  re- 
tnrn  from  tho  oil.  Kuiling  supply  iuci-eaaed  the 
rates  and  decreased  the  mill  consumption,  but 
new  fiehls  in  the  .Southwest  were  sought,  and 
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hr  %  eomplete  failure  of  the  crops 

tt  ki'  ^L»v«  'A  tr.e  Union  where  the  population 

'^'A-r  »'i  hunger;  and  if  every  journal 

iv^'.:-  i«.  V/  criticiae  the  President,  Vice- 

*^— '-^-     r.vr    *<w:retary   of    State,   the  Post- 

'X  and  evory  prominent  official. 
^  '  .^  ^i*^  which  Americans  would  then 
r  '.  .A  <v. edition  of  the  Russian  press 
^i^^^-t  ^  .';4«>^UAfi-,  Take  an  instance.  In 
fj^^  :  <'-'>  vM  a  f#artial  famine.  People  en- 
-5w*s<-!  .*'"vw.f.j^  *uffftringH,  children  starved 
^^w  .  «r  «r/.-^  /.f  th#;ir  parents,  mothers  died 
.../  .*. v*«  rhildn;n  dyin^,  too,  yet  the 
**-#/'■*•■/  fu*:uu*tUfi\  tliii  famine.  Some- 
i.*i<*/»;.  t:,f  *<r#lc«  it  ntivcr  once  alluded 
^  $  .:-•*-:  ./■*''f>-^I  ifidifTunmcjo,  it  might  seem 
.^  ^  '.,.'.-  .//»/-'  ./♦  trtjtli,  it  was  only  implicit 
/^^j*'*  ;» ^'  /r  ^' A  a<4tK^/riti«*M, 

^..^'   «-/'•>;   o.^  fUfMt  olii*d  lent  papers  maybe 

g$^^^^/\       ,' \H   Vif'tUhtitfii   nnzeta^    for  example, 

0^^    '  **\    A  yf*^A%  and  a|i|>roved  by  the  censor 

^,^.      /*  .,y  v.„.«M?d.     On«  day,  it  occurred 

/i,  ;./    /..  •    '  v,/  •>/  aH//W  th<»  papier  to  appear  but 

^ ',■     ,  i^  y^'i"'-  /''/"»  Heading  it.    Therefore, 

.'^    ^^/-     '^-yic/ f//f  je   :$0<)  rural  policemen,  and 

,/>    ,/,•  ^>   w^iy/w/.'-n  w<rrn  dispatched  to  the 

«»4i#  y    v.A  y^.M*#,u  Vi  iMrifk  for  all  numbers  of 

u^  y.^.'u*.    ?/•/  '^-fc  y<'ar  and  former  years!* 

4  ^  '.  w  'r*;*  /^-  *tHhMt\ii*A  IdH  ordnr.     Respect  for 

^0  »f  wA  i/^j^»*:4  hy  /:ttpririfH  of  this  nature. 

Ji^  /vi4'rA^f//Ar/it  syifUfffiatif^ally  discounten- 
,m4>/,i.  *y.  ,A^*.j/is  uti'l  i;iilightenrnent  in  all  its 
'.^i.^  '  '/it.u..iU'j:k  formtsii  for  the  purpose  of 
#y/>4^  .:./  *\Aru^ArhiMry  kijowlftdge  were  deemed 
.  ' ,  .'.  V'^r.;  */;i.vity  ;  thowi  of  St.  Petersburg 
J  ^/yym  *'/«:  v,rUiiki\y  itii[f)>ri'08(!d.  Mutual- 
.^-^  ./ '  --  A.f.  f'/w.'JwJ  by  mffiiifxirs  c»f  the  intel- 
.^,fA.f  m*  i*:  'i'/M?'J,  'J'iie  Authors*  Asso- 
*  jfv///,  f*  J  wi'li'-al  JSorinty,  and  the  Im- 
.  /  fj..u\tu.t\  roi*\t'iy  wens  declared  to 
//,  .*-.r  f\'j\i\.  of  arranging  public 
,. '.  .'/i/e  n'/'f  in  M<;8cow,  a  society 
..,..  ^  ■'<;  J/.-.j/iirial  IJnivorsity  and 
/  *  .  */  './../A.  Ilijrij  Hnhool  to  promote 
.'  •  /y  /..'/.'-fjtfil  Hci<*nco.  The  pro- 
•  .  /  «/  .'.'/'/*  w<rnr  tho  founders  and 
,  .  ■  ',  ',/j*;«.i!  of  th<j  society  were  ad- 
.  '/.  *  r  .V.  of  ♦•/].  I'l.i  was  subscribed  as 
/,  ,1'.  "-.V:  *.'-«rr/i.  But  the  government 
v'  '>'/•  i'>'-'  *  '''  kaiiriiori  tho  society.  Six 
IH^iff^/.t:  .**"  fc  .'.  **.  •'/  Mf  o|*<jni;d  re(M*ntly  by  the 
^;///«j-v',  .^.  '.^-«-  »:'-4it^  of  Novgoro<l.  But  the 
ufffpai  *wc  veV^f'il     Jlc'nce  children  are  often 

t  ji^Hih  Vtvnfify,  lUf,  ISM,  p.  831  Cf .  Rvatkyiya  Vyedo- 
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taught  secretly,  although  that,  too,  is  a  p 
able  crima  In  one  of  the  districts  of  th< 
of  Vladimir,  over  one-half  of  the  persoi 
can  read  and  write  learned  out  of  schoc 
various  factories,  it  was  ascertained  that 
cent  of  the  <'  hands  *'  were  taught  to  read 
school. 

BUSSIAKS   HAVE   KO    FATHERLAND. 

Under  that  system  of  government,  the 
aim  of  which  was  seemingly  to  suppress  s 
coerce,  Russians,  it  is  now  publicly  asserte 
and  have  no  fatherland.  To  the  bureai 
they  were  taxpaying  animals,  and  nothing 
The  peasants,  who  form  over  three- foun 
the  population,  the  petty  traders,  and  eve 
wealthy  merchants,  cannot  send  their  ch 
to  army  and  navy  schools  to  qualify  them 
ter  either  service.  The  class  to  which  th< 
long  is  unworthy  of  the  honor.  Nay,  th< 
devoid  of  other  rights  more  elementary 
The  merchant  proprietor  of  a  vast  industri 
terprise,  who  gives  bread  to  tens  of  thou 
of  workmen,  does  not  dare  to  read  to  the 
telegrams  of  a  newspaper,  say,  about  the 
nor  a  chapter  from  the  Gospel.  It  wou 
treason  to  the  autocratic  regime,  «  What  a 
kind  of  fatherland  this  is  in  which  I 
stranger/'  writes  the  Russian  journalist.  Mi 
koff,  *^  Whatsoever  a  man  touches,  he  is 
<  that  is  not  your  business.'  Whose  busin 
it,  then  ?  If  it  is  not  ours,  it  follows  th 
are  strangers.  What  is  our  fatherland 
what  is  a  foreign  country  ?  If  all  my  : 
here  are  summed  up  in  the  payment  of  ta 
had  better  start  for  England,  where  the; 
bestow  that  *  right '  upon  mo  and  at  the 
time  full  equality  with  all  citizens,  guara 
protection,  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
science."* 

TERROR    THE    TCRNINO-POINT. 

In  the  long  run,  arbitrary  government  on 
lines  engenilered  lawlessness  ;  religious  \>e: 
tion  fostered  hypocrisy  ;  coercion  brought 
criminal  violence.  And  then  came  stagn 
Ministers,  governors,  police  directors,  prou; 
officials  were  killed  by  Russian  malcon 
The  latent  hostility  became  open  war. 
agin,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  shot 
riehve,  his  successor,  was  killed  by  a  1 
The  administrative  machine  stopped,  at  1 
Abroad,  it  had  worked  very  unsatisfact 
Some  practical  solution  had  to  be  given  t 
question  whether  the  old  system  should  b( 
tinned.    Weeks  were  passed  in  deliberatio: 
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Y  by  Kuropatkin  might  have  turned  the 
But   the   telegraph  chronicled   only  re- 

and  retreats.  The  annals  of  the  campaign 
ned  many  a  record  which  was  construed 
indictment  of  the  government  at  home, 
urs  grew  loud  against  the  continuation  of 
ties  ;  censures  were  hurled  against  the 
icracy  for  drifting  into  a  needless  war  ; 
ids  were  formulated  for  the  conclusion  of 
Finally,  Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski  was 
ited  minister  of  interior.  A  man  of  charm- 
inkness,  fascinating  manners,  enlightened 

he  disagreed  with  Plehve's  opinions,  dis- 

red  his  methods,  and  deplored  the  results. 

new    minister   employed    soothing   Ian- 

and  followed  it  up  with  judicious  acts. 
5  changed  none  of  the  principles  of  gov- 
nt  enounced  by  his  predecessor.  He  be- 
T  assuring  the  Russian  people  of  his  con- 
3,  and  they  were  overjoyed  thereat.  He 
eleased  many  of  the  most  honored  and 
ible  of  the  Czar's  subjects  from  prison 
>aght   never   to  have  been   incarcerated. 

I  he  recalled  from  exile.  He  connived, 
;  trivial  press  peccadillos,  and  refrained 
lending  men  to  jail  who  had  uttered  views 

diflfered  from  those  of*  the  bureaucracy. 

II  his  acts  and  words  have  been  marked 
he  impress  of  his  own  individuality.  They 
lo  one  but  himself.    And  if  he  be  relieved 

duties  to-morrow,  his  successor  will  be 
3  revert  to  the  system  of  Plehve  without 
ling  a  law  or  repudiating  an  axiom  of  the 
iment.  That  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
lements  of  the  situation. 

THE   BELF-GOVEBNINO    ZEMSTV08 

grand  historic  event  of  the  new  regime 
assembly  of  the  presidents  of  the  zemski 
).  It  was  a  private,  almost  a  secret, 
ig,  but  part  of  its  significance  lies  in  the 
istance  that  it  could  have  been  hindered 
as  not.  The  zemstvos  are  elected  provin- 
>dies  invested  with  certain  limited  powers. 
ire  charged  with  repairing  the  roads,  pro- 
;  medical  help  for  the  iiiral  population, 
^ing  schools,  collecting  statistics,  and 
ig  the  thousands  who  leave  their  villages 
year  in  search  of  work  from  falling  victims 
ger  and  disease.  Owing  less  to  the  powers 
Ted  upon  these  bodies  than  to  their  repre- 
ive  character  and  enterprising  spirit,  they 
urithin  them  the  germs  of  development  and 
pable  of  expanding  into  a  legislative  assem- 
\  Russian  Parliament,  ^ence  the  govern- 
generally  regarded  them  with  mistrust  and 
d  them  with  hostility,  For  twenty  years, 
imstvos  have  been  organizing  and  spread- 


ing education,  at  first  rapidly  and  then,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  bureaucracy,  slowly.  The 
ministry  hindered  their  work  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  Many  of  the  schools  founded  by 
them  in  1880  were  withdrawn  from  their  man. 
agement  in  1884.  In  1897,  several  zemstvos 
petitioned  the  government  for  permission  to 
open  schools  at  their  own  cost  for  reading  an<i 
writing,  in  the  interests  of  the  fatherland,  which 
the  bureaucracy  might  be  expected  to  further. 
But  the  authorities  refused.  For  education  and 
autocracy  are  as  fire  and  water, — they  cannot 
combine.  Still,  in  the  face  of  this  great  growing 
opposition  the  zemstvos  made  headway.  Then, 
at  last  the  government  had  recourse  to  extremes 
measures, — reduced  their  budget  and  narrowed 
the  scope  of  their  educational  activity. 

But  the  local  boards  still  worked  manfully 
on  for  the  weal  of  the  helpless  people,  giving 
them  half  a  loaf  when  a  whole  one  could  not  be 
procured.  When  schools  were  forbidden,  books 
were  published, — not  trashy  or  harmful  works, 
but  the  best  creations  of  Russian  classic  litei*a- 
ture.  Here,  too,  the  efforts  of  tlie  zemstvos  were 
thwarted.  In  1901,  the  central  authorities  hin- 
dered them  from  issuing  cheap  editions  of  Rus- 
sian classics  for  the  benighted  people,  but  forgot 
to  dam  the  flood  of  obscene  and  superstitious 
twaddle  which  inundated  the  provinces.*  At 
last,  when  the  zemstvos  expresse<l  a  wish  to  meet 
together  and  concert  uniform  measures  for  suc- 
coring the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  the  gov- 
ernment refused.  Each  local  council  might  help 
separately,  but  there  must  be  no  combination  ! 

Such  were  the  zemstvos  when  Plehve  was 
killed, — devoid  of  power,  but  possessed  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  equivalent  to  power.  They 
alone  knew  the  masses,  knew  the  economic  and 
moral  state,  the  strivings  and  the  temper  of  the 
people.  And  as  the  government  would  soon 
have  to  ask  the  help  of  that  people,  it  would  need 
the  good  will  and  the  cooperation  of  the  zemst- 
vos. For  the  whole  economic  structure  of  the 
Czardom  is  creaking  and  shaking, — has,  indeed, 
already  broken  down  in  many  places,  and  must 
shortly  be  built  up  anew.  And  without  the 
zemstvos,  who  are  the  spokesweu  of  the  peasants, 
the  government  would  be  groping  in  the  dark, 
for  unlike  other  governments  it  has  no  sound 
adviser,  no  influential  coadjutor.  The  men  of 
light  and  leading  in  Siberia,  in  prison  or  abroad, 
are  all  in  the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  autocracy. 
Hence  the  new  minister,  whose  system  would 
seem  to  be  to  keep  the  people  in  countenance 
without  changing  the  old  principles  of  adminis- 
tration, smiled  on  the  zemstvos.    He  let  the  presi- 


*  Those  of  Smolensk,  Tver,  Perm,  Kaluga,  Samara. 
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dents  of  the  district  boards  know  that  if  they 
still  desired  to  meet  and  adopt  measures  for 
succoring  the  wounded,  he  would  place  a  coun- 
cil hall  in  his  ministry  at  their  service  and  au- 
thorize their  meeting.  This  was  a  vast  stride  in 
the  direction  of  democracy, — for  the  Russian 
Government.  To  allow  the  representatives  of 
elective  popular  bodies  to  gather  together  and 
deliberate  on  any  matter  whatever  was  a  new  de- 
parture. It  marked  an  epoch  in  Russian  history. 
The  assembly  was  fixed  for  November  19,  1904. 

THE    GOVERNMENT   WITHDRAWS  ITS    AUTHORIZATION. 

The  presidents  of  the  district  councils  were 
delighted.  But  they  accepted  the  concession  as 
a  stopping-stone.  With  frankness  born  of  grati- 
tude, they  told  the  minister  that  they  would 
discuss  other  matters  besides  the  help  of  the 
wounded.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  are, 
if  not  wounded  by  Japanese,  hit  hard  by  priva- 
tions and  misery  which  might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  And  measures  to  alleviate  those  suf- 
ferings, and  to  hinder  their  recurrence,  would 
also  be  discussed,  they  said, — they  even  alluded 
to  a  representative  chamber.  Prince  Mirski 
shrugged  his  shoulders, — he  would  not  forbid 
them  to  debate  on  the  state  of  Russia,  but 
neither  could  he  authorize  them  to  do  so.  And 
as  for  a  parliament, — the  idea  could  not  be  en- 
tertained. Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  off 
the  gathering  until  January  ? 

Bureaucratic  dignitaries  and  other  partisans 
of  the  autocracy,  pure  and  simple,  hearing  what 
was  planned,  grew  alarmed.  The  assembly  must 
be  countermanded,  come  what  might.  Preven- 
tion is  80  much  easier  than  cure.  They  made 
earnest  representations  to  the  Czar,  one  of  the 
most  influential  among  them  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  the  zemstvo  presidents  came  together 
with  the  permission  of  the  government,  their 
assembly  would  be  **  the  beginning  of  the  end." 
Thereupon,  the  Emperor  summoned  his  minister 
and  learned  that  the  19th  of  November  was  the 
date  fixed,  but  that  it  might  be  postponed  till 
Januarv.  He  refused,  however,  to  authorize  it 
at  all.  ''  But  the  authorization  has  been  already 
promised,"  urged  Prince  Svyatopolk- Mirski. 
'•  Well,  later  on  we  may  see  more  clearly,"  re- 
plied the  Czar. 

This  conversation  was  reported  by  the  minis- 
ter the  same  evening*  to  M.  Shipoff.  the  pres- 
ident of  the  assembly,  whereupon  the  zemstvo 
presidents  resolved  to  meet  privately  and  with- 
out official  authorisation.  The  advantage  of 
this  ])rocedure  from  the  government  point  of 
view  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  the  resolutions 


which  the  council  might  pass  would  be  those  o«. 
a  hundred  unofficial  individuals,  binding  upoa 
no  one.  From  the  people's  point  of  view,  the 
authorization  was  a  meaningless  formality.  Ppr  ■ 
all  Russia,  men  said,  is  united,  all  Russia  calls 
for  a  voice  in  governing  itself,  and  once  the 
mass  is  set  rolling,  it  will  grow  into  an  avalanche 
and  sweep  away  all  obstacles  to  its  progress. 

REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT    DEMANDED. 

.  The  19th  of  November  is  henceforth  a  liii- 
toric  date  in  Russian  annals, — analogous,  one 
might  say,  to  the  4th  of  May  in  pre-re volution- 
ary  France,  when  the  States-General  met.  On 
that  fateful  Saturday  evening,  ninety -eight  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  invited  zemstvo 
leaders  gathered  together  in  a  house  on  the 
River  Fontanka  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
preliminary  parliament.  They  deliberated  then 
and  on  the  three  following  days  behind  closed 
doors,  no  outsider  being  admitted.  That  was 
part  of  their  compact  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  And  the  press  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  publish  any  item  recognizing  their  existence^.. 
— that  being  one  of  the  precautions  taken  by 
Prince  Svyatopolk  -  Mirski.  The  result  of  the 
debates  was  that  a  large  majority  passed  resoln-. 
tions  to  the  effect  that  the  present  regime  was. 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  needs  and 
aims  of  the  Russian  people,  who  must  hencefor* 
ward  be  allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  GOlkr 
ducting  their  own  affairs.  The  future  govern:^ 
ment,  whatever  else  it  might  be  or  do,  shall 
based  upon  law  and  eschew  arbitrary  measurei^ 
and  the  woof  and  web  of  legislation  must  be  the 
political  equality  of  all  Russian  citizens,  liberty 
of  conscience,  of  the  press,  of  public  meeting, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  represent- 
ative assembly  to  make  laws,  vote  the  budget, 
watch  over  the  expenditure,  and  see  that  minis- 
ters discharge  their  duty  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  These  resolutions  were  unofficially  placed, 
in  the  hands  of  the  minister  by  the  chairman  of 
the  congress,  and  the  minister  undertook  to  lay 
them  before  the  Czar. 

Such  are  the  facts.  The  resultant  of  these 
events  and  of  otlit'r  happmin^s,  only  some  of 
which  are  known,  lies  in  the  seed-plot  of  the 
future.  The  intelligent  classics  in  Russia  are 
extremely  hopeful,  the  workingmen  and  the 
organized  Socialists  are  very  determined,  the 
students  and  the  young  generation  are  buoyant 
and  impulsive.  Hut  the  troops  and  all  the 
organized  forces  of  the  empire  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  autocratic  government,  whose  intentions 
are  certainly  not  suicidal. 
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SAMUEL  GOMPERS,   REPRESENTATIVE 

AMERICAN    LABOR. 
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OX  November  26,  1904,  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  in  convention  assembled, 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  and  amid  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  reelecttMi  to  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  the 
]»remier  position  in  the  labor  world,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers.  The  result  was  not  unexpected.  For 
twenty  years,  the  Federation  had,  with  one  excep 
tion,  annually  voted  to  retain  the  present  in- 
cumbent in  his  high  oflSc<.'.  In  the  whule  labor 
movement,  no  name  has  been  so  clost?lv  identified 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Federation  as  that 
of  Mr.  Gompers. 

The  life  of  Samuel  Gompers  illustrates  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  a  man  who  concentrates  all 
energies  upon  a  single  object.  For  forty  years, 
Mr.  Gompers  has  been  absolutely  devoted  to  one 
cause,  the  building  up  of  the  trade -union. 
Neither  political  ambition  nor  business  oppor- 
tunity, neitlier  public  duties  nor  social  diver- 
sions, have  forced  him  even  for  a  moment  to 
swerve  from  this  patli.  Morning  and  night, 
Sundays,  weekdays,  and  holidays,  he  has  lived 
witli  this  one  ideal  ;  to  this  sole  attainment  he 
has  directed  his  every  effort.  There  has  been 
no  dissipation  of  forces,  no  frittering  away  of 
self  upon  a  multitude  of  small  objects  ;  nothing 
but  the  intense  concentration  of  a  strong  mind 
and  an  indomitable  will  upon  a  living,  vital, 
growing  movement. 

Samuel  Gompers  was  born  in  London,  on 
January  27,  1850.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  shoemaking  trade,  but  shortly 
thereafter  changed  over  to  the  making  of  cigars, 
at  which  occupation  his  father  was  employed. 
In  1868,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  where,  in  the  capacity  of  journeyman, 
lie  continued  to  work  at  his  trade.  In  the  fol- 
'  lowing  year,  the  first  cigar-makers'  union  of  the 
city  of  New  York  was  organized,  and  the  young 
lad  immediately  joined.  Kven  at  that  age  he 
was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  unionism,  though 
liis  enthusiasm,  doubtless,  was  bovish  ami  un- 
comprehending. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Gompers  attained  his 
majority,  however,  that  he  secured  recognition 
or  preferment  in  a  labor  organization.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  electe<l  to  the  position 
of  secretary  of  his  local  union,  to  which  office 
he  was  reelected  in  the  following  year.     He  also 


served  for  six  successive  terms  as  president, 
and  during  tliis  period,  and  subst^quentiy,  be 
represented  his  local  in  the  city  and  State  fed- 
erative bodies,  with  which  his  organization  was 
affiliated. 

MR.    GOMPERS    AS    A    TRADE-UNIONIST. 

In  those  early  days,  the  trade-union  movement 
was  modest  in  its  scope  and  limited  in  its  powers. 
The  vast  majority  of  labor  organizations  were 
merely  local,  and  their  activity  was  directed 
solely  to  the  achievement  of  immediate  aims. 
Not  until  1887  did  the  local  union  to  which  Mr. 
Gompers  belonged  determine  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  national  organization,  and  the 
first  congress  convened  for  this  purpose  consisted 
of  but  seven  delegates,  of  whom  Mr.  Gompers 
was  one. 

In  the  creation  of  this  organization,  now  the 
Cigar- Makers'  International  Union,  Mr.  Gompers 
was  extremely  active,  and  through  his  influence 
and  agitation,  the  new  organization  ultimately 
adopted  the  democratic  system  of  proposing  and 
making,  laws  and  nominating  and  electing  offi- 
cers by  the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 

To  Mr.  Gompers  may  also  be  attributed  a 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  establishing  benefit 
features  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  British 
unions,  such  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpen- 
ters, and  others,  differ  chiefly  from  the  Ameri- 
can organizations  of  like  nature  in  that  they 
largely  depend  upon  a  well -developed  system  of 
trade-union  benefits  for  securing  and  retaining 
membership.  The  union  insures  the  working- 
man  against  unemployment,  sickness,  death, 
accident,  and  from  disability  resulting  from  old 
age  or  prolonged  illness.  The  Cigar-Makers* 
Union  is  the  only  large  organization  in  the 
United  States  which  has  adopted  an  extensive 
systcMii  of  benefits.  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  this  union  has  (expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  its  members  for  sickness,  death,  and 
out-of-work  benefits.  In  large  measure,  the 
credit  for  this  system  of  benefits,  modeled  upon 
the  English  plan,  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Gompers, 
though,  of  course,  its  successful  administration 
has  been  due  to  the  activity  of  the  presidents 
and  other  officials  of  the  organization 

Though  for  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Gk>mpeis 
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ization  was  formed  in  1881,  largely  as  a  protest 
against  the  Knights  of  Labor,  thtm  the  domi- 
nant la])or  federation.  From  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Gompers  was  prominent  in  its  development. 
In  1882,  he  was  elected  president,  and  from 
1885  onward  he  iias  been  annually  reelected, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  year.  Up  to  the 
year  188G,  Mr.  Gompers  performed  his  work 
entirely  gratuitously,  earning  journeyman's 
wages  at  his  trade.  His  latitude  of  action  was 
circumscribed  by  the  resources  of  the  organ- 
ization. In  one  year,  during  which  lie  drew  no 
salary,  his  entire  expense  account  amounted  to 
thirteen  dollars.  The  organization  was  extremely 
weak.  The  Knights  of  Labor  exhibited  an  un- 
compromising hostility,  and  the  infant  Federa- 
tion was  weakened  by  the  defection  of  many  of 
its  members.  In  18S6.  it  was  reorganized,  and 
the  president,  who  was  henceforth  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  organization,  was  accorded 
an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This 
year,  also,  marked  the  decline  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  from  1886  on,  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  slowly  but  continuously  grew  in 
power,  and  gradually  occupied  the  position  once 
held  by  the  Knights.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
years,  the  Federation  has  grown  to  a  position 
far  more  prominent  than  any  ever  held  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  other  labor 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

THE  GREATEST  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 

WORLD. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most 
impressive  organizations  in  the  world.  With 
two  millions  of  unionists  in  the  bodies  under  its 
jurisdiction,  with  the  partial  allegiance  of  other 
millions  of  workinguien,  still  unorganized  but 
imbued  with  the  union  spirit,  the  Federation 
rests  upon  a  base,  broader  in  point  of  numbers, 
than  anv  labor  union  or  federaticm  in  the  world, 
and  comparable  only  with  certain  vast  political 
and  religious  bodies.  In  America,  federation 
of  unions  has  gone  further  than  in  Great 
liritain,  or  in  any  of  the  countries  of  (/ontinental 
Europe.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  exists 
a  Traile-Union  Congress,  which  aims  at  the 
])olitical  advancement  of  the  workers  and  a 
general  federation  of  trade -unions  for  the  at- 
tainment of  industrial  ends.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  the  ambition  tn 
accomplish  both  these  purposes.  Its  aim  is  to 
represent  its  constituent  unicms  politically,  to 
assist  them  in  their  industrial  combats,  to  use 
its  good  offices  in  the  settlement  of  interunion 
disputes,  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  union 
label,   to  direct  the  application  of  the  boycott. 


and  to  influence  public  opinion  by  the  dia- 
semination  of  information  upon  unions  and 
unionism. 

POWER    WITHOUT   AUTOCRACY. 

The  comparatively  favorable  position  now  held 
by  the  American  Federation  was  not  attained 
without  much  struggle  nor  without  overcoming! 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles.     The  Fed- 
eration arose  in  opposition  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  swallow  up 
the  separate  tradcvunions,   as  the  stork  of  the 
fable  devoured    his   batfachian    subjects.     The 
unions  forming  the  new  organization  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  and  the 
powers  accorded  to  the  Federation  were  strictly 
defined  and  sharply  limited.     The  unions,  more- 
over, were  poor,  and  could  not  afford  high  as- 
sessments to  the   Federation,  which  body  was 
thus  forced  to  maintain  itself  in  a  meager  and 
extremely  economical  manner.     Until  1887,  the 
total  annual  receipts  of   the   Federation  never 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  dollars  ;  until  1899, 
the  revenue  of  no  year  was  equal  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  while  not  until   1901    did  the 
receipts  for  the  year  exceed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  not  until  1903   two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    Finally,  the  Federation,  while 
appealed  to  to  settle  many  disputes  and  contro- 
versies, both  among  the  unions  themselves  and 
between  unions  and  employers,  was  without  the 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  and  only  grad- 
ually have  its  decisions  acquired  more  weight 
and  been  accorded  greater  consideration. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  l.>een  its  strength. 
It  could  hope  to  exist  only  upon  the  sufferance 
of  its  constituent  unions.  Had  it  arrogated  to 
itself  vast  powers,  or  sought  to  exeii;  a  dominat- 
ing influence  over  the  actions  of  the  unions,  there 
would  have  ensued  revolt  and  secession,  and  the 
Federation  would  have  crumbled  to  the  ground. 
Its  sole  hope  for  survival  lay  in  its  voluntary 
recognition  of  tluj  complete  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  unions,  and  this  guarantee  was 
given  and  inviolably  maintained.  More  than  thi* 
the  Federation  from  its  inception  has  been  mod- 
est in  the  extreme  in  its  demand  for  money  and 
power,  and  it  has  exerted  the  power  which  it 
possessed  in  a  moderate  and  cautious  manner. 

A    LABOIl    LEADER    OF    THE    MODERN   TTPI. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  American  ^^^a 
eration  of  Labor,  esi)ecially  during  its  ^^^,>y^ 
years,  and  the  cautious,  careful,  bIow-^  ^^ 
policy  which  this  feebleness  necessitate^^ 
for  a  leader  with  a  peculiar  and  unuB^" 
l)ination  of  qualities.     There  are  many 


PITTSBURG.—A  NEW  GREAT  CITY. 


an  eepecUlly  valuable  work.  Tliero  ib  a 
en'e  room  in  tlie  main  library,  and  iilso  in 
af  tlie  braucli  ones.  Theso  rooms  are  aX- 
well  fille.1  witli  little  ones  during  their 
out  of  sdiool.  The  circulation  of  bookB 
;  the  children  constitutes  a  iarnf  propor- 
f  the  total  of  the  library.  An  intiTCsting 
■e  of  the  work  among  the  cliiMrci]  is  con- 
J  by  the  Hmiie  Libraries'  T>ei>aitnicnt. 
J  establiBhment  of  branch  librarinst  in  all 
of  the  .-ity.  where  they  rM<-h  the  work- 
in.  and  the  work  amimg  the  children,  suji- 
nteil  by  tliat  of  the  main  library,  has 
1  the  institution  the  good-will  >\i  all  classes 
iple.  line  of  thcinteresting branches  of  the 
af  the  library  is  the  furnishing  of  collections 
)ks  to  the  public  schools,  nearly  all  of  wlii<'U 
iw  flo  provided.  During  the  summer,  booke 
int  from  the  library  tti  the  jilaygniunds 
w:ation  Bchoola  in  couBidorahlc  numberB. 
tory-hour  is  another  interesting  feature  of 
ork  of  the  Children's  Department  of  the 
y.  StoriftB  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
:8  are  related  to  the  children  in  their  rooniM 
main  and  branch  libraries,  and  also  in  the 
Is,  and  they  are  thereby  led  to  read  of  the 
ittnd  the  things  they  are  thuBinti'oduued  to. 
!  popular  appreciation  of  the  libi-nry  has  far 
3ed  the  hopes  wliich  its  generous  founder 
heii  when  its  work  was  inaugurated.  Ai 
inner  given  to  celebrate  the  ojiening  of 
>rary,  William  A.  Magee,  tor  fifteen  years 
nan  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
■urg  City  Councils,  to  whom  Mr.  Carnegie 
ted  the  task  of  securing  the  miinieipal 
ktion  neceeaary  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
lade  a  speech  in  which  he  said  lie  exjiccted 
■  the  time  when  the  people  of  rittslmrg 


r  (he  CamfKlu 

would  gladly  approve  of  the  initial  appropria^ 
tion  of  $10,1)011  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution  Iwing  increased  to  (il"i.j,000.  At 
this  Mr.  Carnegie  tlirew  up  his  hands  and  ox- 
claimed,  "Not  in  my  lifetime,  Mr.  Magee;  it 
will  take  fifty  yeare  befoi-e  ihey  get  to  that 
point,"  •'  Vou  will  see  it  done  in  five  years," 
replied   Mr.  Magee,  a  prophecy  which   was  ful- 


'  nearly  nix  liuiidn-rl  I 


////■  .-/.V//T/f/(;.-/.V  MOSTHLY  REyiE\y  OF  REyiEWS. 

■  ■     ■.-....I-  iIk-  I'l'fN'iiL  vi'tirV  itt'~      '"^ii  (.'atholic  Cathedral,  recently  dciiinlUlieil, i 

■  '  I    \i.'.v.  >■[■  ih.'  lijruiT      tint'  es&mple  (>(  the  early   (Jdtliic.    pituaieU  it 

.     .  .-     ...m.  i.'.i.m  I  iraut  Street  and  Kifth  Avenue,  and  Trinity  Prol- 

.    ;  ;  ■     ,:i.>.t!il   III-  iii>-iii:i<ti>-il      t'staut  Kpiscopial  Church,  still  Btaudiu^  on  Sixtli 

I'lL^ii-    I.T'Tii^A  iif      Avenue.     A  great  atiiiiulua  tti  arcliitt'Oture  in 

:.    -I      .J     W-      Ciivti.-fii.-'*      tiie  t-ity  was  given  by  the  erect ii.n  .,f  iJie  All*- 

,    .  ..  i..iiii.ii-.-  •'•  !u.-i!i.Ty      ):lieny  (.'ounty  r(mrtHouseinl8«4-Sf.   Biebari- 

.     ,     .1,  .(I    ■:    \    .■i;:;.-ii\,  wIm      ti.'u.  the  jiFi'St  IJnaton  architect  was  the  desijnwr 

.  !i.  r,  .  i...\     ■.■.■iv-  ■:-<'m      of  the  work,  which  is  considered  his  iiiafterpirff. 

.   -u.  Jii  \     <'<'-"'iii  '•:  !-'      It  is  lUie  of  the  most  notable  pieces  ot  archiiw- 

-,,.,,,    ■,■    M-     \n       n:tv  in  the  country.    The  city  now  hiisst^  u Ur^ 

\\.    .    ,1.   ..:■         ■.■;]■.,■:■      ii-,imVr  of  buildiiiga  having  great  arehiieotunl 

,'.,■..  .  ..  i;_i  :    .■, '^,      iTKTit.     Among  the  churches  are  the  new  Bomn 

.f..       ill.  .■.'■!    \  ..■       *',it!ioiii-  t'athedral,  approaching  eouipletion  « 

■,    1    ■.,    .1.       .  ,i-;i,  i-!t.-.'       K'.fih   Avenue  and  ('raig  Street,  the  I'roteBUnt 

,  r.         .     .■!...     -II,'    I,    II. -;■:.•        Ki'in.-i'jwlehurchua  of  the  Aacensiou  and  SLPe- 

..    .       ,.   h  ■,  .    ■..,:.■<■  ■:»  i-:!!       ti".-'«,  the  Kirut  and  Third  Presbyterian  cLQR'het 

.        ,        I    ;i-\     .1.-      ti'.ei'hriint  MethmliBt  Epiacopalt'hurch.  the.'^iilh 

I  .  ,  1  ;      1.    ,.,  I   I'll,,  ,i-..in-.  .I'l-      I'uititl   I'rt'sliyterian  Church,  and  many  eth<fre. 

M.tuy  of  the  schools  recently  erected  are  also 

tine  examplos  of  good  architecture,  aiming  them 

' '      '"  I'.'iiig    Kriendshiji    I'ark,    Alinda    rrt-[«ratur>'. 

,,.....     ',  ,      ,-..     ,..i,;,-   ,1       M.irj-ari'tta,  Shakespeare,  and  oiliere. 

,     ,  ■    ■      1      -iij;  I'he  I!»nk  of  I'ittaburg  and  the  Union  Trust 

,1,  -.  '  I,-  Ki'  ^\•lln>ally'a  buildings  are  especially  noteworthy 
iL-iK-iures  in  the  tiuancial  district.  Among  tlw 
s'ly  nersiH-rs.  t'E  which  the  city  has  a  large  num-  : 
Ivr.  »iv  tlie  Frick,  Oliver,  Bessemer,  and  Fam-  I 
.  ■-.  Naiioual  llank  buildingB.  The  Nixon  The-  , 
,i;vr.  fo « I i'iet*il  within  the  last  year,  is  oneol 
-.'■v  111. 'St  Ivauiiful  and  artistically  conBtmcl*! 
iv.h-i'n  ^  f  siitusement  in  the  country,  Hnndredsot 
;.-i:.-.i  ..■  vesiil.'iuvs  beautify  the  Oakland  and  East 
)■:■:. i  .!•>■■;.-[*  of  rittaburg,  and  also  Allegheny. 
\-',.>:'^  :hei!i  umv  lie  mentioned  thow  of  Duf 
;■  1  H••^;^■.  Nathiniel  Holmes,  R.  V.  Metier, 
';  -i,.*!-.!!  riiittt.  Thomas  Morriaon,  Mrs.  Chi* 
■.■■.  I  .  Maj-ee,  \V.  H.  Schoen,  Julian  K«- 
■-■■>    ..-.  ■  W.  N.  Krt'w. 

'  '■,■  "   ■>:::■■:  t.'liapier  of  the  American  Inrf- 

.•     \-c  ■■.■.>-.-!*  has  a  large  membership,  »* 

V  t.. ■:!■!■  ;is  an  I'l-jranization  is  steadily  exo*" 

■  -■  -•.•.•.•..rovonient  of  the  profession.    Il" 

\\   ■■■  .  :■  -  Si-:;,.,.'i  ^,i  IVsign,  for  a  long  tiine,dW 

IMlN'tlKils    INTEREST    IK   BCIKMCK. 

;■■■  -/w  iK:,-  ..f  science,  Pittsburgera  natniJly 
i.iii-  ^;i-.i'.  '.iiu'iest.  The  continued  success  o' 
i'-,.-  <-vji  ■■■liiisirii's  of  the  community  is  larg^'f 
,!,■■..-■,■.!■!;■.  '.;;'.. II  the  application  of  the  lal«' 
,.  ■,■■.■:■.■.■  '^^■.■\\:,-k\.^,.  to  their  work.  As  a  conse- 
,  ..■■•,-.■  i!:.--^'  is  ii  vfiv  large  body  of  men  io  "* 
...■::-;::;■:>  ttl;^.  :,r,."  highly  skilled  in  nianT 
|.r;iiii-;As  K-i  technical  research.  Years agn,  thej 
^,.1  i,.g,-ther  ami  founded,  on  March  M.  i^^°' 
tie  \^-a-i-iiiy  ..f  Seieiiee  and  Art  of  Pittsburg. 
'     ■   iiiul  othtT  societies.    Later,  the  academy,  in  co»' 


PITTSBURG-A   NP:W   GREAT   CITY. 

I.— THE  CITY'S  BASIC  INDUSTRY,— STEEL. 
BY  WILLIAM  LUCIEN  SCAIFE. 


imlnent  authority  on  architecture  calls 
le  Great  Pyramid  of  C!ieop8  "the  most 
!  work  in  tbe  world. — ono  wfiich  never 
Q,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  surpassed." 
ity  feet  higher  than  and  occupies  nearly 
jnes  the  area  ot  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  the 
cathedral  in  the  world,  while  its  con- 
Q  is  said  to  have  required  the  labor  of 
idred  thousand  men  during  twenty  years. 
nally  contained  eighty-five  million  cubic 
itone,  weighing  nearly  seven  million  tons. 
lient  Greeks  rightly  classed  it  among  the 
Ponders  of  the  world,  while  Wendell 
>  in  the  full  intellectual  light  of  modern 
ingland,  eloquently  pointed  to  it  as  a 
f  his  favorite  theme,  "There  is  nothing 
der  the  sun." 
rtheless,  Pittsburg's  Industries,  modestly 


nestling  among  gently  rolling  hilla  and  beneavn 
precipitous  bluffs,  transport  many  miles  to  and 
fro,  raise  and  lower  hundreds  of  feet,  and  trans- 
form nearly  into  the  l>onea  and  sinews  of  civili- 
zation the  wei'jkl  of  a  dozen  Ore'il  Pyramids. 

The  tyrant,  Cheops,  deprived  liis  toiling  slaves 
of  even  their  religious  rites  and  festivals,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  completion  of  liis  monumen- 
tal tomb. 

The  woi-kers  of  Pittsburg  produce  the  mate- 
rials which  add  to  the  activity,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  people,  while  they  them- 
selves are  able  to  enjoy,  not  only  freedom,  but 
many  comforts  and  lu.xuries  unknown  to  the 
royal  tyrant  himself. 

Rightly  understood,  the  Great  Pyramid  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  material  and  social 
progress  of  the  world  during  the  last  four  tliou- 


BTC;  f,  AllasImiT;  a,  HcSeesport:  4,  Brnddo<-k;  5.  Honieatend ;  9,  Wilkinsburg;  I,  Duqnesne ;  8,  Sharpsbnrg; 
Unle:  la  HcKeaa  Bocks;  11,  Etna;  IS.  Wilmerdlns:  13.  Itaokin;  14.  KnoivlUe:  15.Bellevue;  18.  Turtle  Creek : 
tt  PltUtRirK:  18,  Bbenden;  19,  PlKalm;  SI.  Mount  Oltver  :  21.  SwlxHvale:  H.  Aspinwall:  23.  CrafUrn;  24.  EdRe- 
;  •,  Vast  Ubertr.  Hap  from  data  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  made  in  1903.  and  constructed  under 
MflEW  «f  Uw  Plttaburg  Chamber  ot  Commerce.) 


W  rilli  AMHKICAN  MOSTHLY  REyiEU'  OF  REt^lEWS. 

'^t.'l  /■-.tit       Hf.  hi^i'.iv  '-xl'^nilK  fi'Tri  i!.'-  i\:i.i-  ■.■.•.:■■':   :   r  :-..-ir  '-[lerationB,  it  lieiii^  i 

III  •  I,  'J.'    hi  I I   n;!,!  II   lii:;i-!.  uF  \inv\f\i  t'l  tli"-  '.'•...i'.  t';"  *■:.;■>■•  iiVTape  dUcharfji?  of  tli> 

j.i'  <'  111,  iij"  i.t  iii''''liiirii'-nl  ii|i|pii!iiici-i»,  wlji-ri  i)itr  >rfi':.'''a  ILv-r  is  usnl  sevfral  timt'fl  in  i 

f,i\r<  la-liiiii  i.ln^  \iitri-n  'if  iiiiiun-  i'ur  tliir  ii.-ii'.-  j.h!-:   '.':.-  .i;-— 1  iiiillB  and  faruacc-s  of  i 

lii. '.r  r. I..;:>:.i:s'..-:.i. 

't  lii«  ii'  I J ii-'w  t.lijrifi  iiii'lrr  till'  sun." — tin-  T:. •-:■■■  iiavi^ral'le  rivers,  a  climate  tem 

iiiili/.iiii'iii  >.l    iiiir.iii'iLl   li.ri'i'ff  t'l  i<-jil(n-i-  thi!  i-ii-  fcurr'FiunIiiii;  hills,  a  picturcsquoconntr 

pln'/i'i»i  III  '.1  iiii'ti       li    Iji'H  III  till'  [uumialiMi]  iif  till-  »-.\\.  attracU-d  tlie  original  Scotcb- 

I'lHnl.iiiji  >i  i<ii|>iviiiii<'y    III    ill!'  iiiiiiitiriii-iiii'i-   iif  tl'-rs  to  iiiBko  Ihnir  liDineB  in  tbie  regii 

ii"ii  iMi4  iii'-rl,  hIicihi-  rii|iid   t;rim'tli  wrt  hIjhU  en-  tun-  ami  a  Iialf  ap\  in  spite  of  thedanj 

•  li'iivoi  Ik  ilivM'nliiv  h'lsiil''  Indians  and  the  great  hardeliip 

'I'l 'i<>>iii|iiiiiviii|:r<'Hi'r  tnii|M.r  till-  ritL^liurf:  riiT  YiU:     Tlu-ir  di-BcendantB.  with  nnm 

■  tiiihi.t   .'I.'imIv   sIimmh  iIii'  |>liyHi<'al    fi'aliiri'K  of  ilitioiis  fniiii  Rnt;Iand  and   the  C'oiitia< 

lliii  )JiiNilr.-.i  iiitinnrii.'iuniiL,'  ii'iiii-r  .if  tin-  ('riiti"l  i1k>  itnoi'stnrs  of  the  present  eonserviit 

iHiiii'ii      'I'lu'ii' «!■  liiiil  :i   lolliiif;  ciiinili'v.  fri'iii  fifW,    and    reswurcefut    population,  t 

tiiMi'ii  liiiiiilii'il  \-  ilni'(i'<'ti  liiiii<lr''<1    fi-i't  aliovn  li'anit'd  lo  exert  ])owerB  and  accompli 

ll I.  Iitii.'i.l   l'\    !».•  iinlile  rivi't'!!.  wliosK  rial   results  far  beyond  the  reach  of  tli 

I  u i»  iMi'iii  ili.'   I>r.-iid  Ohio,  and  carry  world. 

1 Ixin.lix.'   t.>   tl<..    Missi 

IlieiiiiUof  M.-M.',.  1«..   til 


Eiv.T.  »nd   to 

Karly  in  tlui  nineteenth  century,  f 

iiiiU's  .listniit. 

jirisiwn  jieojile  of  Pittsburg  began  to 

hui-ir's  wrallli. 

cial   from   the  adjacent  liillsides  alODf 

,•  V;l^I  lir.lH  of 

iiimjiahi'la  lliver,  UKing  it  to  furnish  ] 

.ly  iiiin.'d  and 

their  Kr'iwing  nmnntactorios,  and  shipi 

inn  l"irj..nieti. 

purplus  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati  i 

.iTi  1,.  this  de- 

iiiteriiir  jiorts. 

la.-tor  ill  th.' 

Iiiimi'diaiely  after  Fnltcn's  inventii 

i:i.-es. 

Kleaiiilmat,  I'ilisburg  Ix'gan  to  liuild  ei 

tii.'Millnvail- 

nC  ever-increiisinjr  l)ower.  until  she  I 

ihis  reitiim   at 

world's  reci-rd  of  a  single  day's  shi 

s.   .1   i|iiiiniitv 

wiiti-r    «lien,  on  June  24.    1903.  J9!i 

.;is    liiK'S    o'r 

left  ii.-r  lijirbor.     Had  this  freight  l>e. 

•  uu>on,     Tlif 

I'V  rail,  a  train  alxjut  ouo  hundred  at 

vivers.    wlii.-h 

live  mile:'  in  It-mjih  wnuld  Lave  lieen 

■.::.■   i:i'.-.->:-arv 

■!■!..■    r-.Tt*:  urt-  coal   vein,  celebrat. 

wi-e.'xi-.-tit,  niiiiiTiiily  great  thickue. 

PITTSBURG— A  NEIV  GREAT  CITY. 


(The  MoDODgahela  River  h>  the  right ;  AUeKheny  BIve 


>e  k-It.  borund  covered  bridge.) 


ce,  was  originally  mined  anil  traasportcd 
^ly  by  human  labor.  The  output  was  tliere- 
imall.  Later,  horses,  mules,  and  engines 
used  for  handling  the  coal,  but  the  miners 
compelled  to  excavate  by  hand,  aided  by 
Dgwith  gunpowder,  the  prevailing  method 
ining  being  known  as  tlie  room -and -pillar 

:ent]y,  electricity  has  been  successfully  aji- 
to  undercutting  the  coal,  to  hoisting,  trans- 
Lion,  and  lighting,  so  that  a  single  mine 
aip  OTcr  four  thousand  tons  per  day,  and 
■hole  district  yields  about  thirty-six  uni- 
ons yearly,  or  more  than  the  entire  out- 
t  Fnnce,  and  sufficient  to  supply  abuut  five 
Ib  of  co^  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 

multiplies  laborers,  and 
ins.  The  entire  working 
ited  States  could  not  do 
Pittsburg  district,  if  un- 
mftchiaery. 

ista  less  than  a  common 
and  yet  can  drive  ma- 
physical    work    of  tlireo 
it  is  not  hard  to  undor- 
e  Steel  Company  can  pay 
best  wages  in  the  world 
tms,  rails,  and  bars  at  a 
1  for  leas  than  two  cents  per  pound, 
the  distant  regions  around  Lake  Superior, 
«  flnelj  divided  iron  ores  have  been  de- 


posited in  immi'nse  strata  during  past  ages,  they 
are  cheaply  excavated  by  gn^at  steam  shovels, 
and  dropped  into  railway  ears,  which  are  quick- 
ly drawn  to  the  lake  and  tjiore  emptied  by  ma- 
cliinery  into  large  steamers.  The  latter  trans- 
port fjreat  cargoes  uf  ore  to  ports  on  Lake  Erie, 
wIu'h;  steam  hoists  and  travelers,  which  seem 
inspired  witli  ennacioua  intelligence,  quickly 
transfer  the  ore  to  trains  waiting  to  carry  it  to 
Pittslmrg,  or  pile  it  in  great  heaps  until  it  is 
needed. 

At  Pittsburg  it  is  distributed  to  the  Duquesne, 
Edgar  Tbimiaon,  (.'arrie.  Lucy,  Eliza,  and  other 
furnaces.  Those  are  the  giant  offspring  of  very 
feeble  ancestors.  Originally  furnishing  only  a 
few  tuns  of  pig  iron  per  day,  by  the  severe  lalior 
of  many  men,  they  have  grown  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  are  fed  night  and  day  with 
ore,  coke,  and  limestone  by  means  of  self-dump- 
ing (-ars  traveling  to  the  eloseil  furnace  tops, 
emptying  their  loads  iirst  on  one  distributing 
bell,  then  on  another  and  larger  bell,  which 
spri'nds  the  iron-producing  materials  evenly 
around  the  furnace  body. 

(ircat  and  costly  engines  comjirosa  immense 
volumes  of  nir  to  twice  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
After  blowing  it  tliiougli  high  stoves,  which 
stand  like  seutin<-ls  beside  the  blast  furnace  and 
receive  its  heated  gases,  the  hot-air  blast  enters 
the  furnace  through  pipes,  ortuyeres,  at  the  base 
of  the  stack,  and  there  heats  so  intensely  the 
materials  piled  in  it  that  the  ore  gives  up  its 
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Ab  t)ie  pntire  Pittsburg  diatrict  at  tliat 
— citily  h  goneration  ago. — produced  lesi 
iron  in  a  year  than  the  DuqucsDe  furoaces 
now  maki!  in  a  month,  and  as  all  the  pig 
noedetl  for  the  Upper  and  Lower  Xrnion 
liad  to  ]>(>  purchased  at  high  prices.  Kit 
t'arnegie  &  Company  built  the  first  Luc; 
iiaci',  inaiiing  it  consideralily  larger  tha: 
Clinton.  Eliza,  and  other  blast  furnaces  al 
existing.  A  few  years  later,  the  second 
furnace  was  l>uilt.  Hoth  have  been  c<>nsi 
iinproveii  up  to  the  present  time,  witli  the 
of  greatly  reducing  labor  and  increasin 
output  by  means  of  mechanical  and  metal 

Cne  i>f  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  wi 
employment  of  chemists  to  aid  tlie  blast-fi; 
manager,  and  subsequently  to  dir<fl  the 
tion  of  the  Heseemer  and  open-liearth 
works,  in  conjunction  with  educateil  mech 
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an  especially  valuable  work.  Tliere  is  a 
•n's  room  in  the  main  library,  and  also  in 
>t  tbo  branch  ones.  These  rooms  am  al- 
well  filleil  with  little  onos  iluring  thnir 
out  of  school.  The  circulation  of  hooka 
;  the  cliiliiren  constitutL'B  a  larj;(!  proper^ 
'.  tlie  total  of  the  library.  An  inti'resting 
2  of  the  work  among  the  chihlri'n  is  con- 
I  by  the  Houio  Libraries'  Deparlmont. 

estaUishnient  of  branch  libraries  iu  all 
of  the  city,  where  they  reai'b  tiie  work- 
n.  and  tint  work  among  the  children,  sup- 
ite<)  by  that  of  the  main  lihrary,  has 
I  the  institution  the  good-will  of  all  clas8t;B 
pie.  Une  of  the  interestin(i  branches  of  the 
if  the  library  is  the  furnishing  of  collections 
ks  to  the  public  schools,  nearly  all  of  which 
w  so  provided.  During  the  suuimer,  books 
Dt  from  the  library  to  the  iilaygrouuds 
ication  schools  in  cousiderable  numbers. 
ory-hour  is  another  intfri'stiug  feature  of 
)rk  of  the  Children's  Department  of  the 
!.  Stories  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
a  are  related  to  the  children  in  their  rooms 
main  and  branch  libraries,  and  also  in  the 
a,  and  they  are  thereby  led  to  read  of  the 

and  the  things  they  are  thus  introduced  to. 

popular  appreciation  of  the  library  has  far 
l«<I  the  liopes  which  its  generous  founder 
[led  when  its  work  was  in.iugurated.  At 
nner  given  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
irary,  ^"illiam  A.  Magee,  for  fift<'t'n  years 
lan  of  the  Finance  Conimitti-e  of  the 
urg  City  Councils,  to  whom  Mr.  Carnegie 
«d  the  task  of  securing  tlie  municipal 
tion  necessary  for  the  acceptance  ot  his 
ade  a  speech  in  which  he  said  he  expected 

the  time  when  the  peojilo  of  Tiusliurg 


wonhl  gladly  a]iprove  of  the  initial  appropria- 
tion of  *40,OIIO  a  year  for  the  maiiiti;nance  of 
the  institution  being  increased  to  $125,000.  At 
this  Mr.  Carnegie  threw  up  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, "Not  in  my  lifetime,  Mr.  Magee;  it 
will  take  fifty  yeai-s  before  they  get  to  tUat 
jioint."  '•  You  will  see  it  dune  in  live  years," 
rei>licd   Mr.  Magee,  a  jiropbecy  which  was  fwl- 


,    This  biiElilliiK  will  bi 
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iwm  [iift  iron  lo  ulmut  tifu-en  tvcs  of  so 
In  s.<  ,l,«inj:  th,-v  j.r...dt:«  ih-  r:-...s:  i 
spi'i'iacli-  thai  iiio[a",uri:y  a3  ris.  .  ::.^  wi 
rr.-ft'nsi-r  I.aiig'.i'y,  whvn  :n  c::ar^'?  ■, :  :1 
trht'iiy  i>l'Sfrvatory.  to  c&'^e  a^-o-Tai*? 
ir.tT.:*.  wl;;.-::  i:L..wci  t'::*:  :h^  «-^- s  suria- 
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pt  hot  by  natural  gae 
equired  for  the  bloom- 
11,  Thisisalargeand 
ful  machine,  with  mass- 
lie,  which  receives  the 
from  the  heating  pita, 
a  they  are  carried  by 
e  m»chiiiery  and  an  au- 
ie  cable  road.  A  fter  a 
^of  powerful  squeezes 
^  the  rolls,  the  ingot 
Bad  in  section  and  in- 
ftio  length.  It  then 
^to    ft    shear,    which 


I  oS  I 


u,  AJter  its  heat  ha: 
mised  in  a  gas  furnace, 
got  is  quickly  brought 
,  in  gen  ions  autofnatic 
ic  car  to  the  rail  rolls,  tm*  cokk  ovxms  uv 

pass  the  lengthening  (Tli«tall8t< 

f  steel  backward  and 
rd  until  it  haa  received  the  desired  shape. 

it  runs  over  rollers  to  the  Lot  saws, 
I  simultaneously  cut  both  ends  in  a  few 
da,  producing  a  brilliant  display  of  fire- 
(.  In  leae  time  than  it  requires  to  de- 
I  the  process,  the  rail  has  passed  on  through 
I  rolling  machine,  which  bardtms  its  aur- 
after  which  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool 
e  first  time  since  it  was  formed  as  pig  iron 
}  blast  furnace.     Moreover,  in  straighten- 


■y  oH  the  tum™ 


drilling  th 
applied  dii 


ilyl 


the  cold  rail,  human 
for  tlie  first  time,  all 
the  other  oj*rations  being  done  by  machinery 
directed  by  a  few  scatti'red  individuals. 

After  inspection,  electric  cranes  load  the  rails 
in  cars  standing  outsidt-  the  mill.  Although 
they  are  sold  to  the  railroads  at  It'ss  than  a  cent 
and  a  half  per  pound,  yet  some  of  the  railroad 
companies  have  gone  into  the  rail  business  in 
order  to  save  the  profit  and  reduce  the  price  of 
rails  in  the  market. 

The  t'arnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, now  a  part  of  the 
United  Stiiti's  Steel  Cor- 
jxiration,  built  a  railroad 
to  Lake  Krie,  some  years 
ago,  t<i  save  freight  on  their 
lake  ores.  As  the  conflict 
of  freight  interests  led  to 
the  funiiiition  of  the  great 
Steel  Corporation,  so  the 
competition  in  rail  manu- 
facture may  cause  the  lat- 
'hase  and  build 


ads 


ordei 


to    I 
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cure  a  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts. These  fireat  interests 
must  ultimately  come  to 
■some  uml.-rslHnding.  It 
seema  likely  that  they  will 
either  consolidate,  or  that 
each  will  agr<-e  to  remain 
in  its  own  particular  field. 
The  original  Homestead 
Works  were  erected  in 
I880-H1  by  the   Pittsburg 
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which  she  makes  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  annually  con- 
sumed by  her  industries  and  homes. 

In  a  recent  very  able  and  sympathetic  address, 
on  Founder's  Day,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Mr.  John  Morley  said,  in  substance,  that  ''ideas 
are  greater  than  iron  and  steel  works  and  open- 
hearth  furnaces."  With  due  allowance  for  his 
probable  reference  to  the  truth,  that  living  ideas 
are  in  general  more  potent  than  material  things, 
we  think  that  the  eminent  English  statesman  and 
author,  unlike  his  countryman,  Herbert  Spencer, 
when  visiting  Pittsburg,  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  great  intellectual  equipment  required  for, 
and  the  influence  exerted  by,  her  industrial  mas- 
terpieces. 

Given  a  broad-minded  employer,  with  ability 
to  appreciate  and  utilize  mechanical  genius,  to 
successfully  organize  the  labor  of  others,  and  to 
foresee  and  supply  men's  wants, — a  wide  business 
experience  will  lead  him  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the  work- 


ers, the  unlimited  expansion  of  trade,  and  for 
the  ultimate  establishment  df  industrial  and  in- 
ternational peace. 

These  are  among  the  leading  ideals  of  the 
world  to-day  ;  and  Pittsburg's  ever-increasing 
quota  of  ideas,  men,  and  means  will  have  much 
to  do  with  their  realization,  in  spite  of,  or  rather 
because  of,  the  creation  and  operation  of  her 
unequaled  mills  and  furnaces. 

When,  in  the  near  future,  there  is  establiihed 
that  international  Temple  of  Peace, — ^whieh  is 
one  of  the  noblest  results  of  a  Pittsburger's  Gk)l* 
pel  of  Wealth, — may  its  Parliament  of  Mah  pro- 
mulgate and  maintain,  with  the  united  forces  of 
civilization,  the  Magna  Charta  of  individual  «nd 
national  duties,  whose  accepted  principles  are 
increasing  witli  the  growth  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, the  association  of  labor  and  capital,  the 
peaceful  rivalry  of  nations,  and  especially  with 
all  those  moral  and  educational  influences  which 
foster  in  men  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  of 
social  responsibility. 


II.— PITTSBURG  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CENTER. 


BY  J.   E.   McKIRDY. 


NINETY  million  tons  of  freight  handled  an- 
nually on  the  railroads  and  rivers  of  the 
Pittaburg  district  tell  in  startling  flgures  the 
story  of  an  industrial  empire's  marvelous  size 
and  growth.  Not  alone  iron  and  steel  and  coal 
and  coke,  but  innumerable  other  manufactured 
articles,  in  which  the  remarkable  city  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  has  taken  first  rank  in 
the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  commercial  world, 
combine  to  make  this  surprising  total. 

Pittsburg  has  for  many  years  justly  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  being  *'The  Workshop  of  the 
World,"  but  few  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
Allegheny  County  have  any  conception  that  this 
meant  anything  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  she 
made  enormous  (juantities  of  iron  and  steel, 
mined  appalling  quantities  of  coal,  and  produced 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  soot,  and  boasted 
much  in  doing  it.  The  industrial  revolution, 
which  had  its  beginning  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  new  century  in  mergers  and  combinations 
spreading  throughout  almost  every  branch  of 
manufacturing,  brought  about  an  awakening 
among  the  people  of  tlie  world.  Pittsburg  stood 
forth  as  a  power  of  no  mean  moment,  indus- 
trially and  financially. 

The  existence  of  cheap  fuel  in  the  shape  of 
ezhaustless  beds  of  finest  coal  and  of  labor  of 


the  highest  skill  have  brought  about  manufac- 
turing economies  and  possibilities  which  have 
enabled  the  building  in  Pittsburg  of  industrial 
establishments,  other  than  those  directly  of  iron 
and  steel,  which  lead  the  world.  Pittsburg 
manufacturers  have  parted  with  their  birth- 
rights to  enable  the  combination  of  industries, 
and  the  people  of  the  entire  country  have  be- 
come partners  in  the  big  mill  enterprises.  The 
great  wealth  released  has  sought  and  is  seeking 
new  fields  of  investment,  which  promise  a  fatnre 
of  exceptional  brightness  to  Pittsburg.  There 
are  no  idlers  and  no  idle  capital  in  the  Pittsburg 
district. 

Census  figures  as  to  population  do  not  tell  the 
true  story  of  Pittsburg's  splendid  growth.  The 
city's  apparent  population  is  359,250  people.  A 
municipality  of  675,000  souls  more  truly  pic- 
tures its  size.  Growth  of  business  demandiuig 
expansion  of  mill  facilities  has  forced  many 
plants  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city  proper, 
where  sufficiently  large  sites  are  available.  The 
result  is  that  year  by  year  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  no  mean  size  have  clustered  about  the 
old  boundaries  until  one  compact  city  is  virtnaQj 
the  result.  That  is  why  strangers  are  surprised 
to  find  that  census  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  Pittsburg's  economic  development. 
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cured  through  the  enhancement  of  his  wealth  ]>y 
combination. 

RECENT    GROWTU    IN    BUILDINCl. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  in  1894,  only  1,365  permits 
for  new  buildings,  with  a  total  valuation  of  J54,- 
123,439,  were  issued  by  the  city,  In  1900,  the 
valuation  of  buildings  being  erected  had  grown 
to  ♦11,703,013  ;  while  in  1901,  after  so  many 
Pittsburgors  were  able  to  retire  from  the  ste<d 
business  because  of  the  formation  of  combina- 
tions, the  valuation  of  new  structures  had  leaped 
to  ♦19,r)G7,474.  This  large  increase  in  the  value 
of  new  buildings  was  caused  by  the  constru(rtion 
of  large  ofTictj  buihlings  of  the  skyscraper  type. 
There  was  a  lull  in  valuations  in  1902  to  |;10,- 
901,350  ;  })ut  in  1903  the  figures  had  mounted 
to  |;19,050,275,  despite  the  fact  that  labor  dis- 
turbances and  congesticmin  structural  steel  mills 
prevented  the  full  development  of  building  ex- 
pansion. The  estimate  fur  1904,  exclusive  of 
December,  is  1^12,057,335.  Allegheny's  figures 
will  increase  the  total  |;2,250,000.  Although 
Pittsburg  stood  eleventh  in  population  in  1903, 
its  sphmdid  prosperity  enabled  it  to  reach  the 
fourth  place  in  building  operations,  preceded 
only  by  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 

RECORD    FIGURES    IN    FREIGHT    TONNAGE. 

Tonnage  figures  of  Pittsburg  are  startling  in 
comparison  with  those  of  cities  many  times  more 
extensive.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1903  the 
railroads  carri(jd  into  and  out  of  the  Pittsburg 
district  79,750,000  tons  of  freight,  necessitating 
the  use  of  more  than  2,500,000  cars.  In  the 
same  time,  thrre  were  hauled  out  over  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  Allegheny,  and  Ohio  rivers  10,000,- 
000  tons  more,  principally  coal,  making  the 
total  tonnage  of  tin?  district  for  the  year  practi- 
cally 90,000,000  tons.  During  1 904  these  figures 
will  not  have  bcun  equaled  because  of  thti  busi- 
ness depression,  although  they  are  not  considered 
exce])tional,  inasmuch  as  I'ittsburg's  tonnage  in 
1902  was  srKO:;(;,o.so  tons.  One  of  the  great 
tmgineering  projects  now  contemplated,  ami  upon 
which  much  preliminary  work  in  the  way  of  sur- 
veys and  securing  necessary  legishition  has  been 
doiKJ,  is  the  Lake  Krie  and  Oliio  River  Hhip 
Canal,  whiirh  is  to  b(!  a  fifteen-foot-dec*])  water- 
way to  conniM't  Pittslmrg  with  Lake  Erie  via 
th(!  Ohio,  Braver,  an<l  Mahoning  rivers.  This 
great  work  will  cost  thirty- three  million  dollars, 
and  will  when  comi)let«.Ml  make  Pittsburg  the 
greatest  inland  city  in  the  country.  For  its 
great  iron  aiKl  steel  manufactories  will  be  able 
to  get  the  raw  iron  oni  from  the  Lake  Superior 
mines  much  cheaper  than  at  present,  while  the 
coal  and  coke  of  the  Pittsburg  district  will  l>e 


sent  to  the  lake  ports  much  cheaper  than  is  the 
case  now. 

Pittsburg  holds  the  record  for  a  single  day's 
water  shipment,  as,  on  June  24,  1903,  coal  to 
the  amount  of  399,350  tons  was  towed  oat  ovsr 
the  Ohio  for  markets  along  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. These  totals  are  not  surprising  when  it. 
is  known  that  shipments  arc  controlled  by  IzeBli- 
';et8,  upon  which  the  coal  is  towed  out  to  market 
-'-periodically  :  but  when  they  are  compared  with 
figures  from  such  cities  as  London  and  New 
York,  they  furnish  some  food  for  thought.  In 
1902,  it  was  estimated  that  the  tonnage  of  Lon- 
don was  17,564,110  tons,  and  that  of  NewToik 
17,398,000  tons.  Antwerp  received  and  sent 
out  a  total  of  10,721,000  tons,  while  Hamboxg's 
total  was  only  15,853,490  ;  that  of  Hongkoa|( 
14,724,270,  and  Liverpool,  the  great  export  09)^ 
ter  of  England,  had  but  13,157,720  tons.  'Aif 
total  tonnage  of  these  six  leading  ocean  pdJAi 
was  just  95,418,590  tons,  compared  with  EjtH^ 
burg's  total  of  80,630,680  tons.  Official  figuMI 
show  a  total  river  and  rail  coal  movement  fliB|| 
the  Pittsburg  district  in  1902  of  28,898,000  ta|lS 
while  the  transport  of  iron  ore  was  very  heavj, 
and  shipments  of  coke  amounted  to  14,138,740 
tons. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INTEREST. 

Pittsburg  retains  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  discoveries  of  oil  were  made  near 
it  over  forty-five  years  ago.  It  was  oil  which 
gave  Andnjw  Carnegie  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
fortune  luj  later  accjuired  in  the  steel  business. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  then  a  young  man,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  it  was  shortly  after  the  Drake 
well  had  been  discovered  in  what  is  still  known 
as  *<the  oil  countrv  "  of  Pennsvlvania.  He  was 
induced  to  ])orrow  §3,500  to  take  a  share  in  a 
company  which  was  prospecting  north  of  Pitts- 
burg. Mr.  Carnegie  gavi;  his  note  for  the  amount, 
and  left  in  May  fur  a  trip  to  Europe  with  some 
y(mng  comrades.  In  November,  he  returned  to 
lind  that  his  investment  had  increased  1,200  per 
cent.,  and  it  was  nut  long  afterward  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  arcpiire  a  substantial  interest  in 
th(i  Kloman  forge,  which  b(icame  the  nucleus  of 
thn  company  wliich  forty  years  afterward  earned 
fortv  million  <lollars  a  vear. 

At  that  time  the  product  of  the  Northern 
fields  was  lloat<Ml  down  the  Allegheny  River  to 
Pittsburg,  and  a  great  refining  industry  flour- 
ished until  combination  brought  about  the  in- 
troduction of  pipe  lines  to  the  seaboard  to  secure 
economi(^s  of  transportation.  Charles  LockharC, 
one  of  the  multi-millionaire  capitalists  of  Pitts- 
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built  large  refinL'rios  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas, 
and  ei[ui]>[ieii  Bteainsliiji  (l<'i'ts  for  tlio  distribu- 
tion of  tlio  product  tlirnugliout  tint  wurld.  He 
lias  also  boon  tlio  pioneer  in  Indian  Territory, 
Kansas,  an  '  ' 


George  Westinglioiisp.  tbe  etiiini'ut  engineer 
and  Ciiiiitalist.  deserves  tlie  eredit  for  making 
{K>ssib1e  tile  utillKatioi)  of  natural  giis  as  a  fuel 
ill  I'itlsburg  at  ii  time  when  bis  frienda  doubted 
tbe  siiceess  of  IiIk  ext>erin)ents.  He  devii<e.l  tbe 
jilan  for  )>iping  tbe  gas  lung  distuni-es.  and  it  was 
dtie  to  bis  elTorts  tbat  many  of  the  o)>slacles  in 
the  way  of  tbe  natural  gaa  jirodiieer  of  that  day 
were    removed.      It   was  twentvliv 


tbat  natural  gas  was  disi-overud 
i|iiantitie9.  and  it  was  live  yei 
elTeetive  plana  for  il.«  i-mitnil 
It  vvasinnii.'diately  intrnduecd  ij 
dwi'lliiigs  of  f'iitsburg  becHus'- 
It  brought   r 


cuiiimercial 
irs  later  iH'tore 
were   iK>rteeled. 

ito  the  mills  and 
:>f  its  cbeapnesB 
the 


rgcst  IndtpenUenl  oll-producec  lu  the  wcirld.) 

6  then  one  of  the  powers  in  the  ])etro- 
:le,  and  was  one  of  the  active  associates 

1'.  Rofkefeller  in  the  fonnation  of  the 
I  producing  and    refining  corimration. 

of  petroleum  in  rittsburg  dwindled  to 
live  insignificance,  although  then-  are 
le  considerable  operations  within  the 
ttsburg,  however,  is  adjacent  to  rich  oil- 
ig  territory,  and,  by  reason  of  this  mid 
mmis  territorial  possessions  of  its  eapi- 

holds  its  rank  as  the  world's  oil  center, 
stimated  that  tbe  annual  ]>roduction  of 
in  in  I'ittsburg  district  territory  is  about 
DO  barrels,  of  »  present  value  of  lii.'itl,. 
Tliis  is  interesting  in  comparii^on  with 
d'a  production  of  only  r2.'i.!in!J,lMiti  liar- 
»0'2,  of  which  the  United  J^lates  produced 
no  barrels  and  Russia  ."rj,:{'Ji),(iii(i  bar- 
orations  in  every  jjoriion  of  tiie  T'nited 
re  conducted  from  I'ittsburg  by  FiUs- 
litabsts.  It  was  Col.  .lauLes  M,  (lufT.-y. 
jid  independent  producer,  wbo  wcured 
rd-breaking  well  in  tbe  McDonald  Meld, 
,  '■  wildcatting "  far  in  advance  of  devel- 
,  discovered  the  celebrati^d  I-uc:ls  well 
eaumont  pool  of  Texas,  (.'olom-l  <  iufTey 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  un<ler  tense. 


attention  of  the  worhi  as  a  center  of  cbeup  fuel. 
Glass  factories  nourished  as  they  never  bave 
since.  liBvish  us.:  of  the  new  fuel  soon  ex- 
hausted tli<'  gas  fields  adjacent  to  I'ittsburg,  the 
producers  of  jietrolcuui  assisting  in  the  waste  in 
their  an.Kiety  to  obtain  a  quicker  and  better  re- 
turn  from  the  oil,  bailing  supply  increased  the 
rates  ami  decreased  the  mill  consumption,  but 
new  fields  in  the  Southwest  were  sought,  and 
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it  he  learned  of  patents  for  the  alusrnat- 
m  of  electrical  diatribution,  and  from 
V  in  two  years  a  plant  with  200  em- 
1  Allegheny,  which  has  since  expanded 
item  of  works  employing  12,000  trained 
people.     A  plant  with  r),000  employees 

established  in  England,  and  ch'ctrical 
1  is  manufactured  in  France,  (ierinany, 
ia  in  plants  controlled  from  I'ittsburg. 
lue  of  electrical  apparatus  manufactured 
ittsburg  district  yearly  is  *40,000,000, 
.  with  (1136,475,000  for  the  entire 
tates.  It  was  a  Pittsburg  engineer  who 
I  the  principle  of  the  rotary  magnetic 

it  was  largely  a  result  cf  Mr.  \Veating- 
eniuB  that  Niagara  Falls  was  harnessed. 
a  of  electrical  apparatus  led  naturally 
tioQ  in  railway  ■  signaling  equipment, 
irgest  works  in  the  world,  in  the  I'itts- 
irict,  annually  produce  40,000  tons  of 
t,  valued  at  J2,133,000.   Railway  travel 

protected  as  a  result  to  a  degree  real- 
3W.  Steam  turbines  and  steam  engines 
gest  type  have  followed  the  marvelous 
ent  of  the  interests  which  have  arisen 
invention  of  the  air  brake. 

OTHER   STEEL  UANUrACTURES. 

^ears  ago,  at  a  banquet  in  Fittsburg, 
>gie  expressed  regret  that  he  and  other 
nrers  were  compelled  to  go  elsewhere 
Pittsburg  to  purchase  the  costly  blast 
and  mil!  engines  bought  in  such  largo 
I.  The  idea  took  root,  and  two  of  the 
ants  for  the  manufacture  of  stationary 
>f  the  largest  and  most  modern  typo 
1  perfected.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
ts for  the  manufacture  of  car  couplings 
lited  States  is  located  in  Pittsburg,  and 
facture  of  railway  steel  springs  is  con- 
om  Pittsburg. 

the  most  recent  industries,  and  one  of 
striking,  is  that  for  the  manufacture  of 
.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  conceived 
1  a  new  avenue  for  the  consumption  of 

they  led  the  way  by  introducing  the 
hopper  in  the  coal  and  iron-ore  carry- 
I.  This  industry  has  since  grown  to 
ixtent  that  it  now  employs  1 1,000  men 
tstmction  of  40,000  cars  a  year,  valued 
10,000.  In  producing  these,  500,000 
eel  plates  are  consumed  annually.  The 
are.oi  locomotives  and  steel  and  iron 
ii  is  iIbo  an  important  industry  in  Pitts- 

I  manufacture  of  fireproof  buildings, 
[  leads  th»  world,  and  in  the  production 


of  at 


of  fireproofing  material  alone  tl5,000,000  of 
capital  is  invest<;d,  with  an  annual  output  of 
1,000,000  tons.  Tho  Pittsburg  district  is  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  sewer  pi(>e  in  tho  United 
States.  In  the  manufacture  of  underground 
cables  for  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  Pitts- 
burg leads  the  country,  with  an  annual  output 
of  $1'2,000,000,  and  the  largest  insulating. var- 
nish works  in  the  world  is  located  there.  Pitts- 
burg stands  first  in  the  biko  and  extent  of  its 
gear-cutting,  and  is  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
manufacturers  of  sanitary  enameled  ware. 


I'ittaburg  is  still  an  important  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass  of  all  kinds,  although 
cheaper  gas  and  land  bonuses  have  induced  the 
removal  of  many  plants  elsewhere.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  glass  products  in  the 
United  States  in  1002  was  (;:il,427,2il3,  and  of 
this  the  Pittsburg  district  produced  (il  4,27(1,228. 
In  plate  glass,  Pittsburg  easily  leads  the  world, 
the  annual  consumption  of  domestic  glass  being 
24,000,000  square  feet.  The  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  was  introduced  into  Pittsburg  by  tho 
late  ( 'apt.  J.  H.  Ford,  and  at  that  time  it  sold  for 
J2,40  per  square  foot.  Economies  and  keen  com- 
petition have  reduced  the  price  to  but  28  cents 
per  foot.  The  industry  founded  by  Captain  Ford 
haB  BO  expanded  that  the  capacity  of  the  factories 
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ncerns   in    the   country   affords  a  ready 

nge  as  it  may  BPfm,  Pittshurg  poBseBBcs 
rfccet  cork-niflniifacturiiiff  jilnnt  in  tho 
1  ritatcs,  or  tlie  world,  find  it  alao  controls 
k  forests  of  Spain  and  l'ortii|;al.  One-si-xtli 
entire  exports  of  .Spain  and  I'ortugal  are 
by  one  I'ittsburfj  firm,  wliicii  owns  large 

JD  those  comitrios.  and  from  ri,l(OII  tons 
k  l>ark  imported  aniuially  2.r>iKi  tons  of 
Acturcd  cork  articles  are  produci;d  by  the 
employees,  most  of  whom  are  women.   This 

is  va'lucd  at  *'J.500,r)0l).  Corks  for  hot- 
fe-preservers.  mats,  shoes,  solea.  and  a 
sd  other  mnnufaclured  articlew  consiiminii 


pftiticle  of  the  cork,  are  made  in  hivpo 
aes   snd    sent    to   every    [>ortion   ol'    the 

r 

ibarg  once  practically  stood  at  tln'  h'-,\>\ 
Oak'hamess  leather  industry.  1>iit  the  A,- 
Em  of  the  forests  of  western  I'enNsylviinia 
■wd  the  removal  of  the  tra<!e  In  oilier 
B.  Over  'i50  cars  of  cattle  are  rec.'iv.-d 
ttaboTg  daily,  however,  and  an'  cniisumed 
LlHt  The  leather  trade  still  cciutitiues 
ML  The  daily  output  of  eight  iiiTineries 
it-hidw,  valued  at  (:t.4i:<,4i>l).  The  ilis- 
'^4Be  of  the  largest  lumlKreoni^umin^  nnd 
l^ng  centers  in  the  Unite'l  Stiites.  the 
(m)  ftDDual  consumption  being  1,(1(1(1.00(1,- 
tet,  valaed  at  «25,000,(lflll.  It  is  esti- 
that  25,000  cars  of  i>erishab!e  fruits  find 
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filled  to  the  letter,  while  the  prcseot  year's  ap- 
propriation iB  t:i;^000  in  excess  of  the  figure 
named  by  the  Pittsburg  councilman. 

In  this  connection,  also,  should  be  mentioned 
the  valuable  work  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Allegheny  City,  the  first  of  Mr,  Carnegie's 
benefactionB.  and  which  was  founded  in  memory 
of  James  Anderson,  a  citizon  of  Allegheny,  who 
had  loaned  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  a  boy,  books  from 
his  library,  which  waH  subsetjuently  presented  to 
the  public.  Recently,  a  monument  to  Mr.  An- 
derson was  erected  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  front  of 
the  library.  There  are  also  libraries  at  Braddoek, 
Carnegie,  McKeesjiort.  and  other  places  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  established  by  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  a  fine  one  at  Home- 
Btead,  with  which  a  clubhouse  fi-ature  is  em- 
braced. All  the  expenses  of  this  library,  as 
well  as  of  those  at  ]!raddock  and  Duquesne,  are 
paid  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

ABCHITECTIKB     IK    THE    BTEEL    CITV. 

In  architecture,  Pittsburg  has  also  made  a 
great  advance  in  recent  years.  Vox  a  long 
perioiJ,  its  most  notable  buildings  were  the  Ro- 


man Catholic  Cathedral,  recently  demolishi 
fine  example  of  the  early  Gothic,  situate' 
Grant  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Trinity  1 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  still  standing  on  ? 
Avenue.  A  great  stimulus  to  architectui 
the  city  was  given  by  the  erection  of  the  . 
gheny  County  Court  House  in  1 884-88.  Rich 
eon,  the  great  Boston  architect  was  the  desi| 
of  the  work,  which  is  considered  hts  masterp 
It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  arch 
ture  in  the  country.  The  city  now  boasts  a  I 
number  of  buildings  having  great  arcliitecl 
merit.  Among  the  churches  are  the  new  Ho 
Catholic  Cathedral,  approaching  completio 
Fifth  Avenue  and  C'raig  Street,  the  Protef 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  Ascension  and  St 
ter's,  the  First  and  Third  Presbyterian  oliun 
the  Christ  Methodiet  Episcopal  Church,  the  P 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  many  oti 
Many  of  the  schools  recently  erected  are 
fine  examples  of  good  architecture,  among  I 
being  Friendship  Park,  Alinda  Pre)>arai 
Margaretta,  Shakespeare,  and  others. 

The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Union  I 
Company's  buildings  are  especially  nutewo 
structures  in  the  financial  district.  Amon{ 
skyscrapers,  of  which  the  city  has  a  large  i 
ber,  are  the  Frick,  Oliver,  Bessemer,  and  F 
ers'  National  Bank  buildings.  The  Nixon 
ater,  completed  within  the  last  year,  is  oi 
the  most  beautiful  and  artiaticaUy  constn 
places  of  amusement  in  the  country.  Hundre 
artistic  residences  beautify  the  Oakland  and 
End  districts  of  Pittsburg,  and  also  Allegl 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
bin  lioruo,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  R.  V,  Ma 
Benjamin  Thaw,  Tliomas  Morrison,  Mrs.  C 
topher  L.  Magee,  W.  H.  Sclioen,  Julian 
ncdy,  and  W.  N.  Frew. 

The  I'ittsburg  Chapter  of  the  American  I 
tute  of  A  rchitects  has  a  large  membership 
its  infiueuce  as  an  organization  is  steadily  < 
ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  ptofeaaioB. 
^V omen's  School  of  Design,  for  a  long  tinu 
excellent  woi-k. 

FITTSBUKO'S   INTEKE8T  IN   BOIKMOK 

In  the  field  of  science,  Pittsburgen  natt 
take  great  interest.  'The  continued  mcoe 
the  great  induBtries  of  the  community  is  la 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  to  their  work.  As  a  < 
quence,  thcie  is  a  very  large  body  of  men  i 
community  who  are  highly  akillwl  in 
branches  of  technical  research.  Years  ago 
got  together  and  founded,  on  March  31, 
the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pitts 
and  other  aocietiea.    Later,  the  academy,  ii 
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with  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Weatern 
/ania.  the  Botanical  Socifty,  the  Histor- 
iety  of  West«rn   Pennsylvania,  the  At- 

Society,  tlie  Amateur  Pliotographers' 
ion.  an<i  the  Art  Society,  leased  the  old 

Thaw  mansion,  on  Fifth  Street,  now 
.  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
I.  A  library  was  started  and  arranf;e- 
ade  to  employ  a  curator  for  it  and  the 
.     About   this  tim«,   Mr.  Carnegie  an- 

liis  intention  of  founding  the  Carnegie 
:,  and  when  the  latter  was  erected,  the 
'  and  the  other  organizations  trans- 
beir  headquarters  to  it.     The  institute 

a  lecture  hall,  in  wliich  and  in  the 
all  nmny  scientific  lectures  are  given 
■AT.  under  the  auspices  of  the  academy 
other  societies.  These  lectures  are  free, 
well  attended. 
Museum    Department    of   the    institute, 

under  the  direction  of  Dr,  William  J. 
,  formerly  chancellor  of  the  Western 
ity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  filled  with  a  vast 
u  of  interesting  exhibits.  These,  in 
e  so  numerous  that  a  private  building 


}f  architecture  In  the 


o(  the  CamcKie 


in  another  portion  of  the  city  has  had  to  be  en- 
gaged to  bold  some  of  them,  while  others  are 
stored  away  in  warehouses.  They  are  all  ex- 
pected to  be  displayed  in  tlie  greatly  enlarged 
quarters  assigned  tu  the  museum  in  the  addition 
to  the  institute  now  being  erected.  The  mu- 
seum has  parties  constantly  in  tlie  (ii'ld  in  this 
and  other  countries,  securing  new  specimens  for 
its  collection.  It  publishes  a  periodical,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Holland,  which  contains 
much  new  scientific  information.  Every  year 
the  museum  is  visited  by  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, its  doors  beinp;  opened  freely  to  all  during 
the  whole  year,  e.tcept  when  necessary  changes 
are  being  made  for  the  annual  Founder's  Day 
celebration.  .\n  interesting  feature  la  the  work 
among  the  children.  I'rizes  are  offered  every 
year  to  the  pupils  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
public  schools  for  the  best  essays  iipon  sub- 
jects which  are  exliiliited  in  the  museum,  the 
idea  being  original  with  the  authorities  of  the 
latter.  Last  year,  over  seventeen  hundred  essays 
were  received  in  the  competition.  The  prizes 
are  presented  publicly  in  the  music  hall,  the 
event  always  being  signalized  by  a  large  attend- 
ance. Lectures  are  given  to  classes  of  scholars 
who    visit  the   museum     with    their    teachers. 
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va  especially  valuable  work.  There  is  a 
'h's  room  in  tlio  main  library,  anil  iilso  in 
■f  till?  braucli  ones.  Tbese  rooniH  arf  al- 
well  filW  with  little  oni's  cluriny  their 
ant  of  t>i'bo<jI.  The  circiilution  i.f  books 
the  children  constituti'is  a  lar^i'  [irojior- 
the  total  of  the  library.  An  intcrestinK 
!  of  the  work  among  ibe  ehihln'ri  is  con- 
by  tiio  Home  Litrarics'  l>.>iiiirlniciit. 
establishment  of  branch  lil>rarieH  in  all 
>f  tlie  .'ity,  when;  they  rea.'b  lljo  work- 
i.  null  the  work  ani<>n>!  the  chililren,  sii])- 
iteil  by  that  of  the  main  library,  lias 
the  institntion  the  Kooii-will  of  all  claiwH 
:ile.  ()iie  of  ibe  inter('stiniibriii[i:hi-sof  the 
ftbe  library  is  the  fiirnishinfiof  collei'iions 
ka  to  the  public  schools,  nearly  al!  of  wliii-h 
iFEo  proviiled.  Iiuring  thcKumnier.  books 
Qt  from  the  library  to  the  I'laygroumls 
.cation  schixila  in  coiisiiliTnl>Ie  umubers. 
ory-hour  is  another  int<-n>sitinf;  feature  uf 
■rk  of  the  Chihlren's  iK-jjiirinient  of  tljo 
Stories  from  the  ancient  ami  iiioilern 
■I  are  relaUnl  to  the  ehihlrc^n  in  their  rooms 
main  ami  branch  libraries,  and  also  in  thi- 
I.  and  they  are  thereby  led  to  read  of  t!ie 
and  the  tilings  they  am  thus  introdured  to. 
popular  appreciation  of  the  library  has  far 
ed  the  hopes  which  its  Kimcrons  foumler 
led  when  its  work  was  inauuurat<!d.  At 
nner  given  to  celebratfl  the  oiwuiiin  of 
rary,  William  A.  Magee.  for  lifteen  years 
an  of  the  Finance  ri.mmittri'  of  the 
irg  City  Councils,  to  whom  Mr.  Ciirni'jrii' 
ed  the  task  of  securing  the  miniii'i|>til 
;ion  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  Vm 
sde  a  speech  in  which  he  said  lir  rxperted 
llie  time  when  the  peoph>  of   l^itti^biirf^ 


it  Uh-  LlUniry  C 
I,ll.ru 


^ould  (jtladly  approve  of  the  initial  appropria- 
ion  of  '94U.(l()(l  a  year  for  the  mainb^nance  of 
lie  institution  beintr  im-reasi'd  to  *rjr),(n)0.  At 
his  Mr.  Carnegie  threw  up  liis  hanils  and  gz- 
hiimed,  -Not  in  my  lifeiiiiii-,  Mr.  Magee  ;  it 
i-ill  take  fil'ty  yeai-a  bi;f<)re  they  get  to  that 
mint.''  ■■  You  will  see  it  ilniie  in  live  years," 
eplied    Mr.  .Magee.  a  pronhiTv  which   was  ful- 
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ind  alBC 


1  especially  valu&ble  work. 
's  room  in  the  main  library, 
tliti  tiraucb  ones.  Tbese  rooms  are  &\- 
ell  filled  with  little  ones  during  their 
It  of  school.  The  circulation  of  books 
the  children  conatituti;B  a  larfjfe  propor- 
be  total  of  tbe  library.  An  interesting 
-jt  the  work  among  tlie  cliihiri^n  ia  con- 
)y  the  Hume  Libraries'  Deparlnmnt. 
'stabliBhmont  of  branch  libraries  in  all 

the  city,  where  they  reach  the  work- 
and  the  work  amoDg  tlie  children,  siip- 
B(l  by  that  of  tlie  main  lilirary,  has 
he  institution  the  good-will  of  all  classes 
e.  One  of  the  interostiiigbranchfsof  the 
thelibrary  is  the  furnishing  of  collections 
I  to  the  public  schools,  nearly  all  of  which 
80  provided.  During  the  summer,  books 
.  from  the  library  to  the  playgmunds 
ition  schools  in  considerable  numberB. 
y-hour  is  another  inti-rcsting  feature  uE 
I  of  the  Chiklron's  Dcpurtment  of  tbe 

Stories  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
are  related  to  the  children  in  their  rooms 
lain  and  branch  libraries,  and  also  in  the 
and  tbey  are  thereby  led  tu  read  of  the 
od  the  things  they  are  thus  introduced  to. 
opular  appreciation  of  tlie  library  has  far 
.1  the  ho[)es  which  its  generous  founder 
d  when  its  work  was  inaugurated.  At 
ler  given  to  celebrate  the  o]iening  of 
iry,  William  A.  Mageo,  for  (ifte.'U  years 
n  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
g  f'ity  {'ouncils,  to  whom  Mr.  Carn('gi<! 
i  thi;  task  of  securing  the  niunii-i]>al 
:m  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
le  a  speech  in  wbicli  he  said  hi-  e.xpected 
he  time  when  the  people  of   rittwburg 


>(  tb«  Library  Committee  of  ihe  ('amealo 
Librury.) 


would  gladly  approve  of  the  initial  appropria- 
tion of  140,00(1  a  year  for  tbe  maintenance  of 
tbo  institution  being  increased  to  4;rj.>,000.  At 
this  Mr.  t.'aruegie  throw  np  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, "Not  in  my  lifetime,  Mr.  Magce  ;  it 
will  take  fifty  years  befoi-e  they  get  to  that 
point."  ■■  Von  will  see  it  done  in  five  years," 
replied   Mr.  Magee,  a  prophecy  which   was  ful- 
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I<-U<T,  wliili'  ill,'  jir.'sii>iil  yi'arV  a]>-  man  CatlioUc  Catliodral.  recently  dum.'lUlieii,  a 
i  «,;;;.i»iiii  in  ..xros  •■(  tlio  fij;uii-  fine  oxamjile  of  the  early  Uutliic,  situatt-d  at 
•  riiTsSuri:  .■I'liiii-ihiiiui.  Cram  Street  ami  Kifili  Avenue,  and  Trinity  I'rot- 

i;i'i'!i.'ii.  also.  siiiniM  he  nieiitii-iii-il  estaiit  Pilpiseopal  I'luirfh.  still  etantlin):  on  Sixth 
w,  vk  .■!  till-  i':inifi;ie  LilTaiy  i)f  Aveime.  A  jireat  stimulus  to  aroKit.'cture  in 
■.;v.  lUe  tii-sii  i.r  Mr.  I 'ariiejri.-'s  llie  city  was  given  by  the  ereetion  of  tlie  Alle- 
iti  iiiriimry  ^licny  County  (\iurt  House  in  l?'*-l->s.  Kiclisrd- 
:li.'iiy.  wlio      sou.  the  jrreat  Hosltm  arcliitect.  was  the  Jesijruef 

ks  fruiii      of  till-  work,  whieli  is  consideri-d  his  inasterpiet-e. 

ifsrnti-il  ti>  h  is  one  i.f  tli<'  most  notahle  iiieces  of  arcbiiec- 
o  Mf,  All-  tiiiv  in  the  i-"nutr\'.  The  city  now  Kvasts  a  large 
■.II  frndt  ,<■:  nuitil.HT  I'f  Imihiiriiis  havinp  fcrt-ut  an-hiteetural 
I'.nni.l.iik.  merit.  Among  the  ehurehes  are  thf  new  Human 
.■s  ;»  W.''-  Catliolie  i'nthe<]ral.  aj-proaehiny  comiilelion  at 
iiiriiiii'i'in'i-  Fifth  Aveiiui-  and  Cruig  :^treet,  the  rrotestani 
III  Hoiiii'  Kfiisoi'^tal  ihuR-hes  of  the  Asi-ensiou  and  St.  I'e- 
iro  i.-:  I'liL-  t,-rs.  the  First  and  Third  I'resln-ierian  ehun'hes, 
i^nivy.  as  thel.'hrisi  M.-th,-dist  E].iscoi*al  t'hureh.  the  Hislli 
juesm-.  are  I'uited  I'reshyicrian  ihuich.  aud  many  othi-rs. 
Many  of  tin-  st.-h-.K-is  reeently  erected  are  also 
liin'  exami'W  of  g^-'d  archite*.'ture,  among  them 
(■oiiiit  Friendshi|'  Park,  Aliuda  l're|iaratory. 
!■  !!!^de  a  Mavgaretta.  r=hakes!>eare.  and  others. 
:'r    -.x    \-i\f:  The  Pank  .^f  I'it'isl.urg  and  the  Union  Trust 

re  the  llo-  to:i;i'aiiy's  luiildings  are  est-ecial'y  noteworthy 
sir.Li'turos  iu  the  linanoial  distriei.  Among  thi' 
sky  serai  H-rs,  ■.•'  whieh  the  city  has  a  large  num- 
Wt.  are  t:.e  Friok.  ".""Mver.  Bessemer,  and  Farm- 
ers' Naii -uai  Haak  b;::ld:ng8.  The  Nixon  The- 
ati-r.  tvm;>;ed  w-thiu  the  last  year,  is  one  of 
:ho  n-sj  l>t'a;;;:fu'-  an-i  anist:eai;y  eonstrueted 
piaivsof  a::.;:st".;'.ei::  :ii;hvC'.'uniry.  Hundreds  of 
artistic  resi  ieLi-es  Veauiify  the  Oakland  and  East 
V.::.\  liis:-;  ;#  ■  i  V:::sl  v.rg.  and  aiso  Allegheny. 
Av.-.  ;■.*:  ::.i'::.  :L.iv  ■,  e  ::.ec::on«d  those  of  Dur- 
Uv.  H  rr.::  Xa::.3:.;v;  Uo::ues.  R.  V.  Meaaler. 
IV:::.::-.::.  :".„a-.  T":  ■.:-.as  Morrison.  Mrs-  Chria- 
-,;:,-r  I.     yU^:..:  \\\   i\.  :k-U>en.  Julian   Ken- 

.  ..I  ':  ■■>    .  _■  ■     s;  ■.-■T  ■■'.  the  American  Inati- 
:.-.:    , :  .'. ■.  >  ^.,■i^  ;.  'aTire  membership.  «nd 

■.:?    '..■:..:         ..i  :.:.    ■  j.i:;;usT:.-n  is  steadily  exert- 
I  ■-  :  .;.  -   ■■■■.■:.:.'.  ;:.e  jirofession.     The 


slurgers  nstarally 
!:;in-ijed  suceess  ol 
::.2ian:tv  is  largelv 
.:;:r!  of"  iLe  lates'i 
■xrr'i..  As  a  crnst.- 
.^  :y.:  :^rn  :n  tin 

...  Years  3i:".  tlie\ 
=  Mar^L  :.\.  ISHO 
An  o:  r::;sl.urg 
le  »c».:eEiv.  in  eon 
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I  with  the  Engineers'  Society  of  WeBtern 
rlvania,  the  Bot&nical  Society,  tlio  Histor- 
jciety  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Ar- 
s'  ?i!c>ciety,  the  Amateur  Pliotographers' 
ation.  anU  the  Art  Society,  leasoiJ  the  old 
in  Thaw  mansion,  on  Fifth  Street,  now 
ed  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Ae- 
on. A  library  was  started  ami  ananffe- 
madi!  to  employ  a  curator  fttr  it  ami  the 
m.  About  this  time,  Mr.  G'arneyie  an- 
nl  his  intention  of  founding  the  Carnegie 
ite,  and  when  the  latter  was  t-rected,  tlie 
ly   ami    the    other    organizations    trans- 

tbeir  headquarters  to  it.  The  institute 
38  a  lecture  hall,  in  which  and  in  the 
hal!  many  scientific  lectures  are  given 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  academy 
e  other  societies.  These  lectures  are  free, 
e  well  attended. 

Museum  Department  of  the  institute, 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  J. 
id,  formerly  chancellor  of  the  Western 
rsity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  filled  with  a  vast 
ion  of  interesting  exhibits.  These,  in 
i  that  a  private  building 


>t  notable  pieces  o(  arcliitecture  In  the 


in  another  portion  of  the  city  has  had  to  be  en- 
gaged to  hold  some  of  them,  while  others  are 
stored  away  in  warehouses.  They  are  all  ex- 
pected to  be  displayed  in  the  greatly  enlarged 
quarters  assigned  to  the  museum  in  the  addition 
to  the  institute  now  being  erected.  The  mu- 
seum has  parties  constantly  in  the  field  in  this 
and  other  countries,  securing  new  specimens  for 
its  collection.  It  publishes  a  periodical,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Holland,  which  contains 
much  new  scientific  information.  Every  year 
the  museum  is  visited  by  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, its  doors  being  opened  freely  to  all  during 
the  whole  year,  exci^pt  when  necessary  changes 
are  being  made  fur  the  annual  t'ounder's  Day 
celebration.  An  intei'esting  feature  is  tlie  work 
among  the  children.  I'riKCH  are  offered  every 
yearto  thejiujiilsof  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
public  schools  for  the  best  esi^ays  upon  sub- 
jects wliich  are  exhibited  in  the'museum,  the 
idea  being  original  with  the  authnritics  of  the 
latter.  Last  year,  over  seventeen  hundred  essays 
were  received  in  the  competition.  The  prizes 
are  presented  publicly  in  the  music  ball,  the 
event  always  being  signalized  by  a  large  attend- 
ance. Lectures  are  given  to  classes  of  scholars 
who   visit  the   museum    with    their    teachers. 


Thnr 
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'I'h 
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K.    I'lirk. 

Si.^l'lii'n  (Jiiiiuiii,  Krasiims 
liiiV"i^''>''< '  '■>('!>  liui'se.  Jaiui-3 

i\iL^nh,r,  Anna  ?.  Siviter, 
;.r,.t  iMvi.i  I-.iwry. 
r  l,i-<-i,  n.ii..'d  for  the  number 
I,^■■^,■^■.^^u\<|^.\r^.  wliicti  havoha.l 
-,v  i„<,r.  wlio  hav.'  acl.i.'ve.l 
;,r.,t.;.s.,ioii  of  j.jlirnaliam  and 

:'-ghi:ny'8  school  systemB  aro 
': '-'.utitrv.  In  i-ecent  voars, 
hav.- all  l.c«n  rt'lmilt  or  nv 


iChsiurllurof  ilic  Western  I'nlTer^ty  of  PcddbiiI 

Other  prizes  at  that  expoeition  than  an 
i:ity.  There  are  iitmicroue  Catholic  pa 
schools  in  tlie  city,  and  a  Catholic  high  ai 
contemplated.  Tho  Pittsl.mrg  College 
Holy  Ghost,  a  Catholic  inBtitution,  ia  loc 
ihi'  city.  The  IVnnsylvania  College  for  1 
is  also  witliin  its  horders,  and  there  are 
privat.!  ai-adeiiiics  for  boys  and  girls,  a 
several  business  colleges  and  a  kindoi 
triiiiiinj;  school. 

The  W.'slcrn  t'niversity  of  Pennsylvi 
which  the  Uev.  .'^amuel  U.  McCormick  isc 
lor,  Jill. Iih.!  theulogicii)  sominariesof  the] 
terian,  United  I'resbyterian,  and  Reforme 
liytcrian  churches  are  situated  In  AlU 
and  their  tlunisands  of  graduates  have  : 
iii4>ortant  influence  iu  promoting  the  higl 


:OMPARATIVE   EXHIBITION    OF   AMERICAN 
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BV   KKNKSl'   RNAlFl'l. 


'.■ntpnnial  Exliil.iti.m,  in  IST<1,  in.H 
■<1  tliat  tlicre  were  a  ffw  AiHiTiraii  iirt 
no  American  art.  In  Isict,  {■|iic''ii>r( 
iiil  we  at  last  had  a  native  prhuul.  .\ 
Vnicrican,  in  1900,  and  at  St.  l.-nm.  ii 

saw  tliat  the  younf;er  nn'n  v;i-r<:  [ire 
ur  best  traditiuDB,  hut  no  distini't  jumj; 
marked. 

ezhiliitiuns  ei^nified  whiit  nnr  anisi 
jmphehed  :  they  t(«>k   lidlc  ri-i'ki>nin! 

taBt«.  Taste  that  innnil't-st«'d  its>'ll 
850,  in  the  purchase  of  c^jiies  of  idi 
iboat  1R60  was  shown  in  ac.|uirin^'  ihi 
the  Pusseldorf  echn-A.  A  litilc  later 
it  the  work  of  the  FrenHi  fitriii-.'  jminl 
ngly  indoreinK  Bouncrejin.  Li-frvii' 
piue),  more  recently  of  tin'  liarldKni 
nd  nearly  always  (savi'  nrnund  IsTH 
"IIudsOD  River  "  sehool  was  ])atronizec 
8  by  Tliersta<lt  and  Cliurch  were  [lur 

high  figures)  ignored  thu  home  art. 


Of  recent  vi'iifH,  however,  a  finertaate  has  led 
our  collectors  ti>  extend  their  jMilroiiane  to  Anieri' 
can  art.  Thtit  t)iiti  confidence  has  not  heen  mis- 
dirci'ted  WII8  shown  in  the  '•  Coiniwrative  Kxhl- 
hitiiin  "  of  [iHintinns  hy  Amencan  and  foreign 
{    York  under  the 


i-centiv  li.-ld 
.,f  the  Socie 


of  Art  ( 


-ynijilionies  and  ■Nocturnes, 
color  tliat  defies  analysis.  His 
s  ftray-lilues  appeal  ti)  the  eu'- 
joruleau  blues  of  Orieni 
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\<fK  Hompr  was  jxrhaps  tlic  moat  ade- 

ri-pri"Bentefl  of  all  tlio  A mcrifaii!*,  five  of 

paintiuga  liein^  Bliown.  JiiHt  as  ^lillct 
,lie  Bi«'Ctat4)r,  on  looking  at  lii8"Aiiir<'his," 
the  holiness  of  the  hour  aiul  to  hear  tlio 

vi  tht!  Ix'IIb,  so  IIoiniT  wishes  us  tu  hear 
•e  of  the  lookout  as  he  calls  "  All's  'Well  " 

liear  the  lioomiup  of  the  8urf  in  Iiia 
;  (.'I'aiit,"  '-Tho  Gale,"  '-High  Cliff,  CoaBt 
:ic."  aiid  he  sui.veeds  as  far  as  ]iniiitint; 
ceeil  in  such  BUfcgustion.  IHh  art  is  iint 
but  ilircot  and  frank.  His  cotniiositiona 
er  confused,  but  arc  clarity  itself. 

connoisseur  ilerivi'S  from  Monticclli'a 
K8  eoui.i  Buch  ]>lpaBuro  aa  Im  docs  from 
liilly  painttd  fifrurcs  on  a  Chinese  or  a 
jar.  He  is  not  temiitinl  to  scrutinize  the 
l;  of  the  fifTurcs,  Imt  he  finds  beauty  in 
ait-blue  outlines  as  they  vary  in  intensity 
,he  transparent  enamel,  like  iiebblcs  in  a 
1  stream.  Itlontici.dli's  tonal  languafie  is 
I  book  to  the  public,  but  luxury  t«  tliose 
ro  for  odor  in  the  absolute 
American,  AUtert  Ryder,  lik.i  Montio-lli, 
s  color  fantasies  the  subject-matter  r  of 
t  is  difllcult  to  comprehend.     The  names 


patatad  irith  %  brradth  ttut  wu»  r 
}tm.  l%e  UndscBpe  Iifk  nilln  iiR 
with  ■  tina  nuKKeBtlon  of  Urm  ]l\ 
rib«  helfFr  in  u  beautifully  rtml 
Mwm  palntlnK  B  deer;  tlio  nky,  ii 


Kind  i)prin<8H[i>ti  ul  Uie  ttoo'lcin  Museum  of  Flnt'  ArlH. 

moonlight  effects,  in  conveying  a  vibrating  Mn- 
sation  that  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  on  canvas. 

W'yant.  Trvon.  Minor,  Hanfter,  Ilassam,  Wal- 
ker, Murphy.  Twarhtnian.  and  Kost  face  prob- 
li'itiB  in  reidiam  in  a  way  that  allowed  them  to 
hoM  their  own  with  Hishy  and  Mtmet. 

The  nainns  of  'Williaiu  Morris  Hunt  and  "Wil- 
liam M.  ('ha8«  Pland  for  all  that  is  Iwst  in  the 
progress  i)f  .\nicrieftn  art. 

Ihitit  w:is  atiioTig  tlic-  first  Americans  to  teach 
colI.'ctor<ioiii>[ireciatethc  Harbinon  .«clio(d.     So 


of  the  I 


er,  M.  DnrHnd-Ttiii' 


ried,"  "rustance,"  and  "Tim  Flying 
md"  give  one  but  a  scant  idea  of  \\\n 
».  Incoherent  aa  to  gubjeci,  tlicy  are  n^t 
;  charm,  eBi>ecially  the  aky  in  -I'ustanee.  * 
ck  iwints  landscapes  in  eomewhat  the 
i^e  suggestive  manner.    Both  succeed,  in 


WC   l.",liod     Ul.ntl 

his   '-natheri-   ivil 

h  reverence 

bccauso  .,f  ihc 

man   behind   the   brl 

ish.  as  well 

ns  for  the  refini 

■iiient  of  execiitii'n. 

llis  small 

nmrinc, -ThcH, 

".uting  \Vh;ile."i:j] 

.aiute.l  witli 

an  abandon  and 

.  a  line  color-fic-nse  c| 

uiie  worthy 

of    Whistl.T.      .■ 

\s    Hunt  taught   in 

Kost.m.  so 

WiMiiim  M.  Cha: 

^..haH,a,.ghtinNcw 

York,    His 

for  visiting  students  as  significant  of  the  truth 
that  fin  artist's  brush  may  make  any  subject  a 
worthy  one  for  a  picture. 


ENGLISH   SPELLING  OF   RUSSIAN   WORDS. 


BY  HERMAN  ROSENTHAL. 
(Of  the  New  York  Public  Library.) 


rHE  importance  of  correct  transliteration — 
of  conveying  accurately  the  sounds  of  a 
oreign  language,  particularly  of  one  which  has 
k  non -Latin  alphabet  or  no  alphabet  at  all — has 
ong  been  recognized.  There  are  many  diflficul- 
ies,  however.  These  difficulties  are  especially 
lumerous  in  the  case  of  Russian-English  trans- 
iteration.  The  Table  of  Rules  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  by  many  other 
libraries  of  the  United  States,  is  as  follows  : 


with  tch,  or  even  with  tsch^  as  has  been  done  in 
most  of  the  standard  works  on  music.  The  im- 
proper transliteration  in  this  case  is  due  to  the 
indirect  derivation  of  the  English  spelling,  the 
name  having  been  retransliterated  from  the 
German.  There  being  no  phonetic  equivalent 
in  the  latter  language  for  the  Russian  H  the 
Cjernian  transliterator  is  obliged  to  use  for  it 
the  group  of  letters  tsch.  That  the  English 
transliter-ator   is    not   compelled    to  follow  the 


Aa 

a 

Hh 

n 

lUru 

Bhch 

B6 

6 

Oo 

.  0 

•Li. 

mute 

Bb 

V 

Ua 

P 

Jblu 

V 

rp 

h,  V,  or  g 

PP 

T 

Lb 

liairmute 

Ax 

d 

Cc 

8 

%t 

ye 

Ee 

e.and  ye 

at  the 
beginoiiig. 

Tt 

• 

t 

8  8 

t 

Sm 

Zh 

V 

U 

IOk) 

yu 

38 

Z 

$({» 

f 

Rh 

ya 

Hili 

i 

Xx 

kh 

6e 

F 

Sk 

k 

Au 

tz 

Vv 

ce 

XTi 

I 

^1 

ch 

Vifi 

i 

Mk 

«» 

mm 

ah 

RUSSIAN  CHARAOTBR8  AND  THEIB  ENGLISH  EQUIVAIiKNTS. 


In  proving  the  correctness  of  any  given  trans- 
literation from  one  language  into  another,  it  is 
neceseary  to  make  comparisons  with  other  known 
languages.     For  example,  the  Russian  letter  fl 
18  equivalent  in  Bound  to  the  German  word  ja 
(yea),  and  to  make  the  exact  phonetic  translit- 
eration of  this  word  into  English  we  must  rep- 
.    tewnt  it  by  the  letters  ya  as  in  yardj  ya^ht,  etc. 
^  third  letter  in   the  Russian   proper  name 
^(iiopolk,  therefore,  which  is  a  fl  and  which 
*J*Mialiterated  into  German  as  y  (Swjatopolk), 
^<l  be  transliterated  into  English  with  a  y 
***^Mk),  and  not  with  an  i. 
2^  ^  fiassian  ^  is  correctly  expressed  in  Eng- 
^ji^  ci     It  has  the  same  sound  as  ch  in  chapel^ 
^^  Ckaiham^  child,  muchy  teach,  etc.     It   is, 
^^fB,  annecessary  to  transliterate  Chaikowski 


German  usage  may  be  proved  by  citing  such 
words  as  Kamchatka,  which  is  transliterated 
into  German  as  Karntschatka,  or  Manch  u-Germ&n 
Mandschu.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the 
spelling  of  the  Russian  name  Chekhov,  which 
in  German  is  transliterated  as  Tschechow.  Ex- 
ceptions may,  however,  be  made  in  the  case 
of  names  made  known  to  the  English-speaking 
peoples  by  the  French  or  Germans  ;  for  example, 
where  the  French  or  German  form  has  become 
well  known,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  fixed. 
Metsclmikoff  is  a  case  in  point  where  the  French 
rendering  of  MeHHHKOB'B  is  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  insist  upon  Mec?i- 
ntkov.  There  are  few  who  would  urge  Thouki- 
dides  as  a  substitute  for  the  better-known  Thucy- 
dides,  even  though  the  former  undoubtedly  be 
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nearer  the  original  Greek.  Germans,  Poles, 
Hebrews — not  Russians  by  education — whose 
works  may  be  translated  into  Russian,  or  even 
written  in  Russian,  likewise  should  have  followed 
the  native  form  of  their  name.  Thus,  the  Polish 
Czacki  may  be  in  Russian  HaUKifl,  but  should 
in  Russian- English  transliteration  not  become 
Chatzki,  but  must  remain  Czacki.  The  German 
Westherg  should  not  become  Vcstherg ;  the  He- 
brew Fuenn  should  not  become  Fin.  Their  Rus- 
sianized descendants,  however,  may  become 
Chatzkis,  Vesthergs,  Fins,  as  has  happened  also 
with  the  names  of  Americanized  Germans,  like 
Wise  from  TIV/^^,  Swartz  from  Schwartz^  and 
Wanamaker  from  Wanneiaacher. 

Instances  occur,  however,  where  the  librarian 
or  writer  is  puzzled  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of 
Russian  names.  A  case  in  hand  is  the  spelling 
of  BepeiHarHH^  (  Vere.shchagin)^  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Russian  painter  of  war  scenes  who 
met  an  untimely  death  on  the  battleship  Petro- 
pavlovsk.  This  famous  artist-traveler  and  peace 
advocate,  who  spoke  fluently  English,  French, 
and  German,  modified  the  spelling  of  his  name 
to  suit  the  country  where  his  pictures  were  being 
exhibited.  He  rendered  it  Wvreschagin  in  Ger- 
many, Verechaguine  in  France,  and  Verestchagin 
in  England  and  America.  When  questioned, 
two  years  ago,  as  to  the  reason  for  these  different 
spellings,  be  jokingly  answered  that  the  Rus- 
sian U^,  whose  German  equivalent  contains  a 
group  of  seven  consonants  ( WereAc/iAsr^agin),  can- 
not be  pronounced  by  the  foreigner  without 
sneezing.  H<mce  it  seems  advisable,  on  the  whole, 
to  spell  his  name,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
given  below,  Vcreshchagin,  which  he  himself  ap- 
proved. 

As  to  the  transliteration  of  the  Russian  X 
into  the  English  kh,  where  the  equivalent  Ger- 
man transliteration  is  eh,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite 
here  as  an  example  the  word  XaHl*,.  which  for 
a  long  time  has  been  spelled  in  English  as  khan, 
while  tlie  Germans  spell  it  chan. 

The  Russian  letter  \y  is  best  transliterated  by 
tz,  and  not  by  fz,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Slavonic 
languages  with  Latin  alphabets.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  almost  universal  adoption  by  li- 
brarians, and  by  some  pcjriodicals,  of  tz  as  the 
proper  English  equivalent,  most  persons  seem  to 
prefer  cz  as  in  Czar ;  and  not  a  few  are  in  favor 
t.)f  employing  ts  in  place  of  tz.  The  Germans 
have  abandoned  the  incorrect  spelling  Znar  or 
('z(i}\  and  have  adopted  exclusively  the  spell- 
ing Znr.  That  the  German  Z  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  tz  may  l)e  j)roved  by  the  word 
Tziguny  (gypsies),  whose  G<^rman  equivalent  is 
Zigeuner. 

A  wide  diversity  of  spelling  is  also  noticeable 


in  the  ending  of  Russian  names,  where  ff  or  f 
is  used  by  preference  in  place  of  the  correct 
transliteration  by  v  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Russian  B.  While  the  British  Museum  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library  have  the  spelling 
Lermontov,  Turgenev,  Mikhailov,  etc.,  trans- 
lators, journalists,  and  occasionally  also  diction- 
aries, persist  in  using  the  endings  /  or  ff.  The 
latest  edition  of  Brockhaus*  ^'  Konversations- 
Lexikon,"  which  has  introduced  many  radical 
changes  in  the  transliteration  of  Russian  terms, 
renders  the  words  Lerinontow  and  Turgenjew 
correctly,  but  commits  the  error  of  advising 
the  reader  to  pronounce  the  final  tow  as  toff. 
The  sound  is  not  like  /  in  loaf,  but  like  v  in 
loaves.  In  all  cases,  the  Russian  final  B  should 
be  transliterated  by  the  English  v  and  the  Ger- 
man tv,  as  is  proved  clearly  enough  by  declining 
the  words  in  question.  Tlie  genitive  of  Ler- 
viontov,  for  example,  would  be  Lermontova,  and 
not  Lermontoffa,  and  the  dative  would  be  Ltr- 
montovu,  and  not  Lermontoffu. 

The  transliteration  of  the  Russian  F  ( (^ )  may 
be  dismissed  with  a  brief  reference.  There  be- 
ing no  h  in  the  Russian  alphabet,  words  like 
Jloinel  are  spelled  in  the  Russian  as  Gornel,  even 
though  the  South-Russian  (Ruthenian)  or  Polish 
pronunciation  of  the  word  is  Homel,  and  hence 
the  English  transliteration  should  also  be  Homel. 
Gogol,  however,  because  of  its  pronunciation  in 
all  the  Slavonic  languages  with  a  G,  should  be 
thus  spelled  in  English.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  Russian  word  yego  (his)  is  yevo ;  hence,  the 
Russian  g  must  at  times  be  transliterated  as  v. 

The  Russian  E  when  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  such  words  as  Ekipazh,  Epilog,  is  pronounced 
like  the  English  E,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  pronounced  as  ye ;  hence,  the  Russian 
names    Yekaterinoslav,    Yelisavetgrad,    Yekaterin- 
burg, etc.,  should  be  so  transliterated,  not  Eka- 
terinoslai\  etc.     The   letter  JK  sounds  like   the 
French  j  in  jour.     It  corresponds,  according  to 
Whitney  ("(Oriental  and  Semitic  Studies"),  to 
the  zh  sound  in  pleasure^  glazier,  azure.     There  is 
no  necessity,  therefore,  to  transliterate  FoaeCT' 
BenCKiil  after  the  French  Rojestvensky,  when  we 
have  the  correct  sound  of  the  JK  in  the  English 
transliteration  Rozhestvcnski.     The  name  of  the 
rear  admiral  so  prominently  brought  before  the 
public  in  the  recent  North  Sea  incident  should 
not  be  mistaken,  however,  for  the  more  familiar 
name  of  the  Russian  writers  Rozhdestvenski,  M 
was  done  by  some  of  our  newspapers.    Although 
both  names  denote  Christmas-child,  the  latter 
are  Great  Russians,  while  the  rear  admiral  is  of 
Ukrainian  origin,  and  in  the  Ruthenian  language 
the  d  is  dropped. 

The  111  is  sounded    like  the  English  words 
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ideas.  Like  Pushkin,  his  intimate  friend,  like 
the  rovoiutioniBta  of  1826,  like  the  flower  of  the 

UuBBian  nation  of  his  time,  Glinka,  perhaps  un- 
known to  himself,  felt  tlie  weight  of  the  Berfdom 
that  then  shackled  the  Russian  people.  This  and 
the  muzhik  inspired  his  muse.  His  art  was,  not 
to  show  forth  vagiie  ideas  on  the  vacuity  of 
things,  but  the  humlile  and  painful  life  of  that 
poor  pariah  who  nevertheleBs,  by  himself,  has 
made  Russian  history.  From  tliis  point  of  view, 
Glinka  produced  a  yieat  opera,  truly  unique  in 
tlie  history  of  music. 


Glinka,  born  in  ltt04,  in  tho  province  of 
Smolensk,  where  Iiis  father  lived  on  his  estate 
on  retiring  from  the  army,  actually  first  learni'd 
music  from  tlie  muzhiks,  wlio  not  only  fed  and 
clothed  their  master,  but  also  ministered  to  hi» 
nsthetic  amusements  by  playing  orchestral 
music  for  him.  From  his  uncle's  orchestra  ho 
came  to  know  Choruhini,  Mihul,  Ftoiuldieu, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  He  knew  only  the 
names-of  Gliick,  Handel,  and  Dach  until  sonio 
time  later.  "While  directing  tliia  eorfa'  orchestra, 
he  studied  harmony  and  countei' point,  ignorance 
of  which  had  ever  checked  his  fover  to  compose. 

As  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Russia  was 
at  that  time  stifling  to  artists,  it  was  fortunate 
for  Glinka  that  a  trip  to  Italy  for  his  health  was 
ordered.  In  Italy,  hia  compositions  were  in 
Italian  stylo,  although  he  took  occasion  to  speak 
for  simplicity  and  clearness.  Returning  to  Rus- 
sia in  1833,  he  revived  acquaintance  with  Ju- 
^ovski,  ttien  tutor  to  the  fntu' 


who  entertained  a  little  circle  of  geniuses  b 
producing  purely  Russian  works.  Jukovsl 
gested  to  Glinka  the  subject  for  an  opera, 
story  of  Ivan  Sussanin,  the  serf  who  al 
himself  to  be  quartered  by  the  Poles  to  sa- 
life  of  the  newly  elected  Czar  when  onl 
muzhiks  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  Bi 
patriotism.  Baron  Rosen,  as  collaborator, 
the  libretto,  although  Glinka  furnished  the 
ton  of  scenes,  situations,  and  action,  and 
really  be  called  the  author  of  the  drama, 
Nicholas  i.  renamed  "Life  for  the  Czar, 
liking  the  importance  given  a  serf  in  nam 
after  the  hero. 

The  orchestration  of  this  opera  Berlioz 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  time, 
out  speaking  of  hitmolif'm  his  plan,  Olink 
stantly  insists  on  characterising  the  perso 
by  special  themes,  thus  foreshadowing  Wa, 
innovation.  Also,  without  ever  having  t 
Schumann's  works,  ho  treated  harmony  m' 
Schumann's  manner.  The  opera,  finished  in 
met  with  opposition  from  the  director  i 
imperial  theater,  who.  in  hope  of  killing  ii 
mittcd  it  to  his  orchestra  chief,  Cavos.  wb 
himself  written  an  ojwra  on  the  same  si 
Cavos.  however,  loyally  declared  Glinka 
better,  and  withdRtw  his  own  from  the  repe 
Thus,  late  in  IU3T.  it  was  presented,  and  w 
menscly  success Cul. 

Glinka's  second  opera,  "  Russian  and 
mila,"  is  founded  on  a  puerile  poem  by 
kin,  only  to  be  treated  symphonically. 
(Jlinka  understood,  but  be  took  his  themt 
rhythms  from  Rust^iaii  popular  songs  and  ' 
tal  ail's.  Its  music  was  beyond  Russian  b 
tlio  time,  and  offended  the  aristocracy 
gloriliciition  of  things  peasant,  so  the  opet 
not  well  received.  The  coniposer's  unliapp; 
riagc  dri)ve  him  into  exile,  and  he  passed 
in  Kranco  and  Spain,  and  died,  in  1837,  ii 
lin,  shortly  8ftt;r  a  triuTtiphant  concert 
works,  organised  by  Mcyerbeor. 

(ilinkii  used  to  tMiy  to  his  sister,  "Thy  M 
will  not  be  understood  in  Russia  for  twen 
years,  and  'Russian'  only  after  a  hu 
years;"  hut  Russian  laste  progressed 
than  he  thought,  and  ■■  Lifi' for  the  Czar 
been  rendered  six  hundred  times  in  Kussi 
the  second  work  throe  hundred  times.  Tt 
of  Europe  lias  almost  forgoiten  him.  Ho' 
a  few  years  ago,  I'rof.  Rourgault  Ducoudi 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  said,  in  a  lecture 
by  M.  Delines : 

Our  f  oling  composers  would  do  well  to  go, 
^tliktlon,  lnet«ad  of  to  the  tount  of  Wagner,  w 
puahed  aolentlflc  mniilD  to  its  utmost  limits,  to  b 
Romtan  ictaool,  which  taps  the  inexhaustible  fi 
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popatar  songs.  "  Life  for  the  Czar,"— that  is  the  model 
we  Hfaould  have  before  our  oitd  eyes,  since,  in  spite  of 
oar  being  a  democratic  Dation,  we  have  no  national 
IfTic  drama,  as  we  have  do  national  lilerory  drama. 

M.  Delioes  himself  conpludcp  his  article  in  thtj 
Suova  Antvhfjia  wiili  these  wonis  : 


The  great  foreign  public  may,  perhaps,  n 
know  the  works  of  Gllnkii,  an  it  no  longer  knows  those 
of  Pergulese.  Spuntini,  GlUck,  and  so  many  other 
initiatory  jjeniuses  ;  but  every  sincere  artist  will  drink 
nitli  delight  at  the  live  xpring  of  thecrentorof  Rtusian 
dramatic  muHic,  and  it  is  for  me  a  duty  and  a  joy  to 
glorify  bis  name  on  tbe  centenary  of  his  birth. 


SOME  DANISH    FICTION   WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY. 


DENMARK   ha.1    scarcely   issued    from   her 
terrible  war  with  Gennany  when  she  was 
BbakeD  by  a.  literary  earthquake. 

From  being  a.  country  partly  isolated  in  culture, 
■nbmerged  in  glory  merely  historic,  surrounded,  aH  it 
were,  by  ancient  romance,  Denmark  began  to  And  herself 
anatural  constitutional  part  of  contineotJil  Europe.  She 
broke  down  the  walls  and  admitted  the  influence  of 
resolute  realiam.  tbeu  in  its  nourishing  youth. 

The  battle  was  on  for  the  widening  of  the 
nation's  intellectual  horizon,  and  literature  was 
pressed  into  service.  I'aul  Harboe,  writing  in 
the  Bookman,  says  of  this  period  : 

Almost  every  work  of  Action  tried  to  anawer  some 
question,  tried  to  solve  some  problem.  The  whole 
eonntry  verily  seemed  to  be  utterly  In  the  power  of  the 
peo  didactic.  Schoolmasters  bmA  old  maids,  professors 
uid  clergymen,  overtaught  students  and  underfed 
artiBlHj—all  were  engaged  in  battle.  There  was  H^lger 
brachmanD,  lately  returned  from  London,  where  he 
had  shared  for  many  nights  a  bed  of  shavings  with 
•  good-natured  carpenter;  there  was  Sophus  Schan- 
dorph,  who  was  fond  of  human  frailty  and  good  cognac  ; 
tbere  was  Jens  Pet«r  Jacobsen,  poor  consumptive 
brooder,  who  sent  out  the  llrst  message  of  the  renl- 
Iflic  school  in  Denmark,— his  novel,  "Maria  Grubl*," 

Coming  to  Georg  Brandes,  this  writer  pays 
a  high  tribute  to  the  magnetism  and  scope  of 
the  great  critic's  appeal  to  his  countrymen,  but, 
he  asserts,  Brandes"  power  and  influence  have 

Tbe  world  of  artists  and  authors  became  as  illumined 
by  this  literary  statesman,  a  wonderland  crowded  with 
teal  heroes,  Brandes  knew  even  then  the  secrett  of 
the  creative  passion,  the  strangeplay  of  the  imaginative 
spirit,  and  the  way  he  deftly,  patiently,  reverently 
tonched  such  matt*™  was  a  revelation  to  the  iM-uple 
who  heard  him.  His  voice  echoed  through  the  land,— 
not.  it  must  be  added,  like  a  sound  sweet  to  the  ear, 
joyful  to  the  heart.  Hia  voice  was  mighty,  but.  t^i  tbe 
Danish  sense,  to  that  of  tbe  rural  population  espei'iiilly, 
it  was  hopelessly  harsh.  Advancing  a  few  years,  ue 
bear  thoaeands  calling  Brandesa  traitor,  a  cosmopolite, 
an  eoemj  of  the  nation. 

Time  baa,  however,  somewhat  softened  this 
(^position.  He  is  known  to  his  enemies  in 
I)eiiin»rk  aa  "Our  domestic  missionary  of 
pKguuun."      Brandes  is  no  reformer,   belongs 


to  no  party,  and  isi  allied  witli  no  -'school." 
Uranilesianisin.  t^o  called,  means  in  Denmark 
'■  red  radicalism,  a  virjlatioii  of  laws  dignified 
by  tbe  prutectiuii  of   centuries.'' 

There  are  no  giants  in  intellectual  Denmark 
to-day.  continues  Mr,  Harboe,  Otlier  nations 
have  at  least  one  great  Hght  in  art,     Denmark 


IS  c 


vded  -v 


who 


just  an  invisiblB  point  above  the  watermark  of  me- 
diocrity, but  whose  poweri^  in  the  scales  of  world- 
judgment  are  found  too  light.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if 
any  great  literary  masterpiece  has  been  produced  in 
Denmark  since  the  epoch  of  Holberg.  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj-.  Yet,  we  hasten  to  add,  many 
remarkable,  many  valuable,  books  have  been  written 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  Drachmonn, 
Jacobsen,  Gjellerup,  Pontoppidan,  Bang,— these  are 
nnme.i  tj>  which  no  student  of  Norse  literature  can 
refer  without  regard. 


(Denmark's  world-famoua  ^j^fi^,,uid  critic.) 
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[  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  OUR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 


NING  with  the  statement  tliat  nc^hing 
tore  interesting  to  Latins  than  infor- 
out  Bome  phase  of  American  political 
;h  Italians  in  general  know  no  more  of 
.ey  do  of  classic  Greece  or  Cartilage, 

Bianchi  gives  in  Italia  Modern a^  of 
eecriptien  of  our  recent  Presidential 
and    a    really    admirable    sketch    of 

Roosevelt,  together  with  interesting 

on  American  public  life  in  general. 
r,  he  says,  brings  "with  the  well- 
lerican  vehemence,  the  daily  oratorical 

the  platforms  of  the  two  historic 
bile  a  river  of  gold,  inexhaustible  as 
\  of  the  programme,  follows  the  foot- 
B  candidates.  All  will  remember  how 
ieding  campaign  between  0' Bryan  (sic) 
kinley,  besides  thousands  of  speeches 
hundreds  of  millions  [of  francs]  were 

iter  credits  our  President  with  more 
D  any  constitutional  king  or  president 
.  and  says,  "  all  the  political  life  of  the 
centered  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
giving  in  detail  his  constitutional  and 
jrs.  As  to  the  spoils  system,  ho  makes 
erated  statement  that  ''all  the  offices, 
r-c»rriers  to  judges,  from  doorkeeper 
istry  to  the  most  powerful  director- 
re  assigned  to  new  men  belonging  to 
ous  party." 

;ing  the  political  history  of  our  country 
sevelt,  he  calls  him  "the  representative 
e  most  fervid  generation  of  the  vigor- 
lie,"  and  sees  in  his  varied  career  a 
of  the.  organization  of  American  so 
jre  we  quote  again  : 

ica,  the  man  is  everything.  The  great  social 
American  civil  life,  the  most  complex,  the 
t,  the  gravest  that  in  in  progreas  among  all 
of  the  world,  should  be  considered  as  free 
every  single  member.  This  society  lacks 
reach  call  rigid  charpente^ — that  i&,  it  htis 
ark ;  is  free  from  that  formal  ceiling,  under 
Aively  unchangeable,  European  civil  life 
a. 

ifl  oomes  the  stirring  and  rapid  American 
ume  ever-varied  results  amaze  us  with  mar- 
rlcan  men  move  as  freely  in  the  organism  of 


national  life  as  do  blood  globules  in  the  veins.  This 
is  the  fundamental  principle  reigning  in  the  constitu- 
tional organization  of  the  United  States.  The  functions 
of  each  office  in  the  state  are  clearly  and  rather  rigidly 
divided,  hut  the  men  move  freely,  pass  like  drops  of 
water  through  a  sieve.  It  is  Mont«squieu^s  theory 
applied  in  its  l)est  sense, — power  checked  by  power, — 
while  the  active  lilxjrty  of  the  individual  is  every  day 
increased  and  better  guaranteed. 

The  American  man  knows  from  his  youth 
that  he  must  be  apt  for  any  social  activity,  con- 
tinues this  Italian  writer.  He  looks  on  the 
state  as  a  field  that  can  be  entirely  traversed,  in 
the  most  diverse  directions.  "If  to-day  an 
American  works  in  a  post-office,  to-morrow  he 
may  very  well  sit  as  judge  in  a  court,  and  then 
be  on  the  police,  or  a  legislator,  or  even  elected 
Vice-President  or  President  of  the  Union.'* 

We  Europeans  are  generally  classified  by  the  state 
like  other  objects,  according  to  our  functions  and  spe- 
cialized activities,  which  wq  do  not  quit  during  our 
lives.  We  are  a  particular  species  of  man, — lawyer,  pro- 
fessor, office-holder,  magistrate,  etc.,  but  we  are  not 
man,  man  in  the  noble  integrity  of  his  active  conscious- 
ness, prepared  to  welcome  and  perform  any  manifes- 
tation of  civil  life.  The  American  j'outh  forms  his 
personality  in  the  struggle  of  life  itself,  into  which  he 
launches  himself  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough.  He  re- 
ceives that  virile  iKlucation  that  Tacitus  records  in 
regard  to  the  young  Romans  of  the  last  years  of  the  re- 
public, who  pufjiiarc  in  praello  discchant.  Thus,  the 
Yankee  enters  into  political  life  without  scruples  of 
prejudice,  without  scholastic  preconceptions  and  acade- 
mic bonds.  And  thus  Roosevelt  set  out  in  his  public 
career  as  a  combatant,  and  came  to  the  Presidency,  not 
through  an  official  hierarchy,  but  through  the  varied 
activity  of  a  life  live<l  intensely. 

This  writer  says  that  since  the  two  Ameri- 
can political  j)arties  have  abandoned  all  special 
differences  of  ])ro«^rainme,  it  is  just  that  the 
man  who  sums  up  in  his  personality  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  people  he  is  to  represent 
should  be  chosen.  Quoting  the  French  writer, 
J.  Charles  Koux,  who  said  Theodore  Koosevelt 
appeared  "  a  great  man,  a  little  summary,  who 
lacks  only  a  few  centuries  of  civilization,"  Mr. 
Bianchi  declares  that  this  judgment  applies 
subtly  and  justly  to  the  whole  population  of 
North  America.  Ho  ])elieve8  that  in  sayino- 
that   the   old    nations    had    a    *'  morbidnei 
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character  that  develops  culture  and  refinement 
at  the  expense  of  the  qualities  that  assure  the 
triumph,  of  the  race,"  President  Roosevelt  had 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Roman  republic  suf- 
fered more  from  the  banquets  and  songs  in  the 


house  of  Claudia  than  from  the  agitation  and 
tumults  of  Claudius  and  Catiline.  In  other 
words,  his  strenuosity  is  taken  as  ''an  inten- 
tional protest  against  the  decay  of  luxury  and 
the  weakness  of  civic  character  that  it  entails." 


THE  REASONS  FOR  AMERICA'S   SYMPATHY  WITH  JAPAN. 


NONE  of  the  bugbears  raised  by  the  fears  of 
Europe  in  the  present  conflict  between 
Russia  and  Japan  have  been  able  to  influence 
the  opinion  of  the  American  people.  And  this 
fact  M.  Louis  Aubert,  who  has  studied  and 
lectured  in  this  country,  declares,  in  an  article 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  is  due  principally  to  tlie 
history  and  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  occupations  of 
most  of  its  people.  The  cry  of  a  yellow  race 
against  a  white  race,  of  barbarians  against 
civilized  people,  of  Pagans  against  (Christians, — 
these  have  had  no  effect  on  the  American 
people.  M.  Aubert  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  the  search  for  the  far  East,  for  the  western 
passage  to  India,  that  Columbus  found  the  new 
world — America.  Ever  since  then,  he  contin- 
ues, American  progress  has  been  westward. 
America  and  American  interests  have  gone  west 
so  far  that  they  have  reached  the  East.  When 
the  United  States  became  a  nation,  Americans 
looked  for  the  passage  to  India.  When  Louisiana 
had  been  bought  from  France,  almost  immedi- 
ately Lewis  and  Clark  set  out  on  that  exploring 
tour  through  our  Great  West  to  the  Pacific. 

As  early  as  1 843,  President  Tyler  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  that  the  domains  of  these  two 
rulers  touched  but  for  the  ocean.  Ten  years 
later,  with  his  cannon.  Commodore  Perry  opened 
Japan  to  the  commerce  of  the  West.  Fifteen 
years  after  this,  in  1869,  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  united  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific. 
And  now  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  built  by 
the  Yankee.  All  the  routes  of  the  Pacific  are 
in  American  possession.  From  San  Francisco, 
one  goes  to  China,  to  Japan,  to  the  Philippines, 
and  to  Hawaii  ;  from  Puget  Sound,  to  Japan, 
by  way  of  the  Aleutians,  to  Australia,  to  Samoa. 
With  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  the  north  and  the 
Philippines  on  the  south,  the  United  States 
almost  surround  the  Japanese  domain.  Dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Europeans,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  mirage  of  the  Orient,  America, 
inheritor  of  the  desires  and  aims  of  Europe, 
makes  to-day  Europe's  historic  march  to  the  ex- 
treme Orient. 

On  the  morning  following  the  attack  on 
Port  Arthur,  says  this  French  writer,  American 


sympathy  was  practically  unanimous  for  Japan. 
He  attributes  this  ready  sympathy  largely  to 
the  preparedness  of  mind  brought  about  by 
newspaper  dispatches  furnished  to  the  United 
States  principally  through  London.  Even  the 
American  Associatc^d  Press,  he  declares,  depends 
largely  on  information  from  sources  under 
British  "inspiration."  He  cites  other  reasons 
for  American  sympathy  with  Japan  :  (1)  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to  always  sympathize 
with  the  *' under  dog;"  (2)  the  ^<  smartness" 
of  the  Japanese  (a  quality  which,  he  tells  us,  is 
first  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people); 
(.'0  the  fact  that,  having  opened  Japan  to  the 
world,  the  CJnited  States  regards  the  Japs  as 
her  pupils.  He  recalls  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  Japanese  census  of  1900,  123,900  Japanese 
resided  abroad,  and  of  these  90,100  were  in  the 
United  States  or  in  American  possessions.  Of 
the  940  students  outside  of  Japan,  554  were  at 
American  universities.  After  the  revolution  of 
1868,  the  reform  of  the  national  education 
scheme  in  Japan  was  brought  about  according 
to  American  counsel. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Japanese  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  American  spirit.  From  the  finan- 
cial system  and  the  public  schools,  from  the  or- 
ganization of  political  parties  down  to  the  trolley 
cars  and  the  game  of  baseball — all  these  are  Amer 
ican.  The  Americans,  therefore,  feel  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  their  scholars.  The  greater  part  of  the 
important  books  written  on  Japanese  civilization 
are  in  the  English  language,  by  far  the  mostof  them 
written  by  Englishmen  or  Americans.  Buddhism, 
this  writer  claims,  makes  its  stand  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  Christian  Science,  which 
he  compares  to  the  elder  religious  belief.  There 
is  a  tendency  also  among  American  progressive 
Japanese  to  admit  the  infiuence,  if  not  to  adopt 
the  principles,  of  Protestant  Christianity,  and  to 
eradicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Russian  Church, 
despite  the  missionary  labors  of  that  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  w^e  are  told  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  Amer- 
icans, particularly  in  matters  of  art.  There  are 
many  collections  of  Japanese  art  in  the  United 
States,  this  writer  declares,  some  of  them  the 
best  in  the  world  outside  of  Japan.     A  number 
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cao  artiBts,  he  says 
Dutably  John  La 
id    Whistler,    have 


■e, — his  grays,  his 
iB  roses,  in  his  fine 
■nsion  of  color 
d  in  his  taste  for 
UB  shades.  H.- 
at  subdued  color 
rked  the  best  period 

e  two'  people  in  thi' 
:e  very  close.  Tlie 
lal  relatioDS  of  Ja- 
the  United  States 
sloped  more  rapidly 

e  of  Japan  and  any  QE^El(A[,  ki 

ntry.     Exports  and 

re  greatest  from  the  United  States.  All 
HOns,  sentimental,  artistic,  historic,  re- 
,nd  economic,  explain  the  familiarity 
.panese  minds  and  influence  have  for 
LB.  It  was  only  necessary  to  make  a 
r  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  (the  Japanese 
sd  to  show  by  the  extent  of  their  ex- 
t  all  their  force  had  not  been  taken  up 
r)  to  observe  in  Americans  of  all  classes 
brotherly  love  for  the  little  Japs,  who 
'dy  and  as  confident  of  their  future  as 
ees  themselves. 

OPINION    A 


■Aa  opinion,  says  M.  Aubert,  is  not  only 
lese — it  is  anti-Russian.  Several  gim- 
igo,  the  friendship  of  Russia  for  the 
tates  was  a  generally  believed  tradi- 
during  recf^nt  years  enmity  to  Great 
vhich  had  been  Russia's  card  ici  tliis 
s  transferred  to  Germany,  jmd  with 
Qg  friendship  between  the  two  English- 
peoples  there  came  to  the  United 
ittle  of  English  dislike  of  the  iiussians. 
lericsns  do  not  know  Russia.  When 
ibroad,  they  go  to  Europe  or  Japan. 
M8  not  seem  to  attract  them.  It  is  a 
,Tely  new  country.  Americans  do  not 
litontare  or  its  art.  They  know  Tol- 
>  Uf9  trsgmente  of  Russian  music  ;  )mt 
■  .  of  the  Rnaaian  story-tellers  tliey 
r  Ilwn  often  heard,  he  says,  Ameri- 
nifewt  Rnenk  has  no  art. 
■■fipilfMBnoontinuaUy  harping  upon  the 
■^^~*"*  •!»  mniUk  and  his  superstition 
*Hbi  he  I<  a  poor  sort  of  fellow, 


scarcely  enierKwl  from  savagery,  knowing  nothing  o( 
the  benefits  of  a  public  .school.  He  is  notacitizen,  but  Is 
cliHined  for  life  to  o  low  level  of  opportunity.  To  an 
American,  all  civilisation  which  does  not  give  to  the 
poor  man  a  chance  to  become  a  millionaire  iu  to  be 
condemneil. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Russia  obtaining  in  America.  The 
subjects  of  thu  empire, — .Russians,  Poles,  Jews, 
Armenians, — wlio  come  to  the  United  States  as 
immigrants,  by  their  oppressed  and  neglected 
appearance  and  their  superstitious  ignorance, 
confirm  this  opinion.  Then,  some  Americans 
have  had  disagreeable  experiences  in  Russia  and 
Siberia  with  the  passport  system,  the  censor,  and 
the  police.  Many  of  those  Russians  who  have 
visited  the  United  States  have  been  wealthy, 
dissolute  members  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
Americans  wlio  have  written  about  Russia  have 
mostly  seen  its  unfavorable  side.  Hebrews  all 
over  the  world  have  denounced  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people,  and  to  crown  it  all,  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  tlie  most  eminent  of  Russians,  has  him- 
self bitterly  denounced  the  conditions,  theories, 
of  life,  and  actualities  in  the  empire.  Tolstoi  is 
read  much  more  than  all  Russian  writers  com- 
bined in  all  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  his  views 
are  accepted  as  riglit  and  proper. 

Turning  to  political  matters,  M.  Aubert  de- 
clares tiiat  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
naturally  at  enmity  because  of  differences  of 
policy,  political  and  economic,  in  the  far  East 
There  is  not  room  for  both  in  Manchuria, 
according  to  the  Russian  idea,  and,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  Americans  are  likely  to  inaiat,  possibly 
with   force,  upon   the  policy  of  the  open  door. 
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The  whole  history  of  the  Manchurian  problem 
has  shown  the  widening  distance  between 
Russian  and  American  views.  The  Russian 
diplomacy,  this  French  writer  points  out,  has 
always  been  characterized  cliiefly  by  a  certain 
subtlety  and  shrewdness,  which  is  not  under- 
stood and  is  bound  to  be  disliked  in  the  United 
States.  Russian  diplomats  prefer  cunning, 
while  American  diplomacy  is  nothing  if  not 
frank  and  direct.  The  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  Vladivostok  and 
Port  Arthur,  and  the  operation  of  the  American 
Great  Northern  to  the  Pacific  coast,  have 
brought  the  economic  advance  of  the  two 
peoples  almost  within  fighting  distance.  Ameri% 
cans,  this  French  writer  declares,  have  become 
alarmed  and  jealous  over  Russia's  economic 
success  in  Siberia  and  China.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  he  belit^ves,  would  not  object 
to  Russia  opening  up  and  developing  this  great 
territory,  if  she  would  permit  free  competition 
with  other  nations  ;  but  Russia  realizes  that  she 


RUSSIA'S  CIVILIZING  WORK  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


THE  recent  opening  to  traffic  of  the  Russian 
Orenburg-Tashkent  Railway  has  called  the 
world*8  attention  anew  to  the  civilizing  work  of 
the  Muscovite  Empire  in  central  and  western 
Asia.  Mr.  J.  M.  Maclean,  in  a  paper  on  Eng- 
lish policy  in  Asia,  which  he  contril^utes  to  J'Jast 
and  West,  takes  up  M.  Lessar's  favorite  project 
of  the  solution  of  the  central  Asian  question  by 
the  construction  of  a  trunk  line  uniting  Turkes- 
tan with  India  via  Herat.     Mr.  Maclean  says  : 

People  who  regard  Russia  merely  as  a  conquering 
power  must  be  aware  of  the  inimenae  services  she  has 
rendered  to  civilization.  Of  these,  one  of  the  greatest,  is 
her  construction  of  Asiatic  railways  whicii  reach  tlie 
frontiers  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  China,  and  which 
should  be  ranked  among  the  principal  liighways  of  the 
world.  On  a  visit  I  made  to  India  in  18i*8,  I  was  so 
strongly  impresse<i  witli  tlie  advant-tiges  India  would 
derive  from  connecting  her  own  railways  with  the  Rus- 
sian system,  and  so  completing  in  a  ft*w  short  years  a 
real  overland  line  without  a  break  by  si*a  from  Calais 
to  Calcutta,  that  on  my  return  to  England  I  sought  an 
interview  with  Iionl  Salisbury  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  induce  him  to  use  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  such 
an  enterprise.  Lord  Salisbury  expressed  much  sym- 
pathy with  my  views,  but  evidently  his  distrust  of  Kus- 
sian  sincerity  made  him  doubt  if  it  was  possible  to  ciirry 
into  effect  the  international  arrangement  I  suggested. 
Soon  after  my  conversation  with  I^ord  Salisbury,  I  had  a 
hmg  interview  with  Baron  de  Staal,  the  lat^j  Russian 
ambassador  to  TiOndon,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinion  that  the  coiiperation  of  England  and  Russia  in 
a  great  international  work  would  give  the  l)est  guar- 
antee we  could  desirt^  for  the  advancenu*nt  of  civiliza- 


tion and  the  peace  of  the  world.  "  I  am  tnra^"  Iwddwli 
*'  that  all  the  leading  statesmen  in  London  and  8t  P^ 
tersburg  advocate  the  view  which  I  have  acpiVHi  ^ 
you,  but  we  have  Jingoes  in  our  country,  ■■  JM  have 
in  yours,  and  it  is  they  who  do  all  the  miachlifc* 

Russia  In  Turkestan. 

In  considering   Russia's  Asiatic   ponwwrionit, 
particularly   her   conquests    of    the    paat    two 
decades,  the   Rtvue  L'/aver^f/Ze  (Paria)  pretantl  i 
descri})tive  historical  sketch  of  Turkestan.    The 
ancient  historical  importance  of  this  region  is 
recalled,    and    the    civilizing  work   of  Bavian 
administration  is  emphasized.     To-day,  aayathe 
writer  ol"  tlie  article  (M.  Treflfel),  there  la  the  prom- 
ise of  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  fotiue. 
Thei-o  are  many  mineral  products,  notably  gold, 
lead,  and  iron.     There  are  also  naphtha  wells. 
Manufactures  of  cotton,  loather,  and  oil  prodvcts 
are   increasing.     Tli^    writer   reminds   ns  that 
Taslik(>nt.  the  capital  of  the  government,  hass 
poimhition  of  loT.OOO,  of  which  18,000  are  Rns- 
sian  ;  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been 
occupied  by  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  conqneroHr 
notably  (TJiengis   Khan  and  Tamerlane.     It  iWl 
under  Russian  domination  in  1865.     The  next 
largest  city  is  Samarkand,  with  a  population  of 
55,i)()0.     then  come  Kokand  (37,000)  and  Merv 
( 1 1,000).     Merv  is  an  importent  center  for  cara- 
van rout(»s  from  Persia,  A  f ghanistJMi',  ^^^  ^'^' 
hara,  and  groat  quantities  of  carp^^>  ^"^^*^  ^^ 
metal  work  pass  througli  it  from  A^  «aV)  c^wve. 


cannot  do  this  with  safety  to  her  own  as  yet 
crudely  developed  industries. 

The  American  people,  says  M.  Aubert,  believe 
th^t  a  victorious  .lapan  will  mean  larger  markets 
for  them.  They  do  not  realize,  however,  that 
the  Japanese,  if  victorious,  will  surely  become 
serious  rivals  of  American  industries.  This 
writer  doubts  Japan's  sincerity  in  her  declara- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door. 
If  Uncle  .Sam  has  any  fear  of  Japanese  rivalry, 
he  conceals  it  in  face  of  the  greater  danger  at 
present, — the  Russian  advance. 

If,  however,  the  Russian  advance  be  arrested  for 
twenty  years,  the  Panama  Canal  will  he  completed,  the 
American  commercial  advance  on  Asia  solidly  begum 
and  the  American  navy  sufficient  for  its  protection. 
It  will  be  a  China  developed  and  unified  by  the  tele- 
graph, by  the  railroad,  by  Japanese  edpcatlonal 
methods,  by  newsjmpers,  and  by  a  new  monetary  qrt- 
tem.  It  will  be  China  awakened,  ready  to  deftoid 
herself  a.o:ainst  foreign  interference,  and  oltofiiff  her 
four  hundred  millions  of  people  as  the  finest  of  martitB 
of  the  world.    This  is  the  dream  of  the  ^*"^'iiffWf 
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THE  SCIENCES  IN  JAPANESE  UNIVERSITIES. 


\..  MIWA,  of  tlie  UniverBity  of  Kioto, 
)Iain8,  in  La  Kcrue,  because,  in  arti- 
European  periodical  press  about  edu- 
educators  in  Japan,  tiie  fact  wliich  is 
jeatly  emphasized  is  the  pride  and 
■  the  Japanese  professors  and  Btu<ients. 
lair,  this  writer  claims,  to  pick  out  a 
1  is  found  also  among  Western  peo- 
o  emphasize  it  as  though  it  were  a 
rait  of  Japanese  life.  Japanese  teach- 
lares,  have  tlie  truly  scientific  spirit 
a  measure  as  have  teachers  in  any 
try  of  the  world.     Formerly,  it  was 


not  supposed  that  the  Oriental  miiid  was  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able  to  apply  itself  successfully 
to  higher  mathematics.  Professor  Miwa  con- 
tradicts this  statement.  Uf  course,  the  mathe- 
matical proficiency  of  the  Hindus  in  the  very 
highest  branches  ia  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  This  Japanese  writer  informs  us 
that  generations  ago  the  science  of  mathemat- 
ics was  cultivated  in  ( 'hina  an<i  Japan.  Vot  gen- 
erations, both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  he 
declares,  liave  known  the  ellipse  and  the  parab- 
ola, and  to  day  the  Japanese  are  well  versed  even 
in    Occidental   matheuiatical   symliols.     Among 
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loteworthy  Indlvlduale  ari'  Iridic 
!«lly :  5.  K.  Fujl-i.  professor  .>f  c 
itkl  BrHtem  of  Japan :  IS,  Y.  Moti 
J.  Sooda,  prwldent  o(  the  Indus 
I.  Ivara.  (amoiwumbor  of  Juven 
of  Bocllab  literature.) 


Inihe  ptctni*  by  tlii^  foUowlna;  iiiimtuT":  1,  K.  IlaluramB.  president  of 
<Ki™,-B :  7.  T.  Inout.  profensor of  ecoiioniy  ;  9,  Baron  MaoJIma.  founder 

mlni-nt  psychologlwt ;  18.  W.  Kanek",  profenwr  o(  the  science  of  edacft- 
Rjink:  Sa  the  late  Lsfcodin  Hoam  :  av  T.  Yoknl.  profosaor  of  nRrtcnl. 

iveln;  27.  Rev.  D.  Yeblna,  taqioug  Christian  preaohei !  S8, 8.  Uchlgasakl, 
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ian  religion,  could  not  appreciate  the 
intentions  of  the  AmericauB,  but  muBt 
uid  desire  a  goTemmeat  of  their  own. 
ndemns  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into 
utds  as  being  a  violatioD  of  the  American 
-the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos.  It  is 
tble,  he  declarea,  that  the  archipelago 
I  now  become  a  colony  of  the  United 
,  exploited  by  the  Chinese  for  the  Ameri- 
Refeiring  to  the  negotiations  between  the 
iment  at  Washington  and  the  Vatican  for 
sposition  to  be  made  of  the  church  lands 
16  friars  in  the  Philippines,  M.  Pinon  re- 


marlcB  that  the  first  step  of  the  United  States  on 
its  road  to  imperialism  conducted  it  to  Some. 
Americans  should  beware  lest  they  get  deeper 
into  ecclesiastical  politics  than  is  good  for  them. 
While  they  have  done  well,  the  Americans  have 
not,  this  writer  insists,  really  accomplished  any 
lasting  resnlt.  In  overturning  completely  an 
ancient  social  edifice,  built  upon  an  Oriental 
foundation  by  Spanish  hands,  they  have  not 
succeeded,  and  will  never  succeed,  in  erecting 
in  its  place  a  modem  state  or  a  nation  organ- 
ized on  the  republican  model  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


LORD  CURZON  ON  BRITAIN'S  WORK  IN  INDIA. 


B^AT  BRITAIN'S  work  in  India  is 
"  righteous  and  it  shall  endure."  This  is 
eelaration  of  Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy  of 
in  an  article  in  the  World '»  Work  on  the 
I  of  British  India.  During  the  past  five 
nyg  Lord  Cnrson,  Britain's  work  in  her 
Lnatic  possession  has  been  one  of  reform 
eeonatTDction.  Progress  haa  been  made 
tze*  rednced.  Every  department  of  the 
BiBRit  waa  thoronghly  overhanled. 
cndaaTored  to  frame  a  plagne  P0U07  wbloh 
not  do  Tioltmce  to  the  tnstincta  and  mntlments 
h11t«  population ;  a  famine  policy  which  BhoQld 
by  Uie  axperlenoe  of  the  past  and  put  iu  In  a 
n  to  oope  wltb  the  next  viallatloD  when  un- 
r  it  bnrsta  upon  as ;  an  educational  policy  which 
free  the  Intellectual  activities  of  the  Indian 
■O  keen  and  reatless,  from  the  paraly ring  clutch 
ulnatlons;  a  railway  policy  that  will  provide 
istraUvely  and  flnandally  for  the  great  ext«niiion 
«  believe  to  He  before  ns  ;  an  irrigBtion  policy 
111  utilise  to  the  maximum,  whether  remunera- 
or  nuemnneratlvely,  all  the  available  water 
MS  of  India,  not  merely  in  canalN,— I  almoet 
ra  have  reached  the  end  there,— bnt  in  tanks  and 
liB  and  walls ;  a  police  policy  that  will  raise  the 
id  of  the  only  emblem  of  sntborlty  that  the  ma- 
lt t^  people  see,  and  will  free  them  from  petty 
1  ^ytannj  and  oppresaioD.  I  am  glad  that  onr 
■  In  India  have  placed  as  in  the  position  to  give 
opla  the  flnt  rednction  of  taxation  that  they 
■Joyad  In  twenty  years.  We  have  endeavored  to 
tha  land  revenue  more  equable  in  its  Incidence, 
Iha  load  of  uiury  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
^aad  to  check  Uiatncklen  alienation  of  the  soil 
tB  many  parte  of  the  comitry  was  fast  converting 
an  a  free  proprietor  to  a  bond-slave.  We  have 
■rbast  to  eneonnge  indnstriea  which,  little  by 
vID  nUeve  the  congested  Oeld  of  agriculture, 
f  tka  IndlgBnoni  resamroes  of  India,  and  make 
oaatty  man  and  more  self-providing  in  the 

•r  a  reriew  of  India's  strat^^  importance 
I  Til  ilMi  Bnipim,  and  of  the  vast  discolties 


and  responsibilities  of  her  administration,  Lord 
Ourzon  sums  up  the  destiny  of  Britain  in  India 

in  these  prophetic  words  : 


(TlcBTOy  of  India.) 

neoted  with  its  administration.    India  was  the  first 
love,  and  throughout  all  that  time  It  has  beantlie  main 
love,  of  my  political  life.    I  hava  given  it  some  of 
beabycars.    Fsrtiapa  I  may  ba  prlvllsged  to  sire  K 
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uiey,  where  the  Americans,  almost  ten  to 
xi,  aft«r  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  overcom- 
1  of  Spaniards  who  did  not  have  a  single 
ily  credit  possible  in  this  action  was  due 
Is,  who  fought  with  the  utmost  valor  and 
\ ;  and  yet  El  Caney  was  heralded  by  the 
trrespondents  as  a  magnificent  victory  of 
ms,  and  the  American  forces  engaged  were 
mized,  while  the  Spaniards  were  greatly 

3,  also,  to  the  glorification  of  tlio  vol- 
ereas  all  t\n>  really  meritorious  work 
>Y  the  regular  army.  This,  he  says, 
shame  to  the  American  press  and  an 
e  American  army. 

up  tlje  case  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
iises  the  imperial  authorities  at  Tokio 
olicy  with  the  war  correspondents. 
ins  and  Japanese,  from  tlie  very  he- 
declares,  showed  themselves  averse 
f  correspondent  with  the  fighting  line. 
QS  have  permitted  some  censored  dis- 
«  sent.  The  Japanese  adopted  a  more 
more  effective,  and  a  more  honest  at- 
ch  has  been  generally  approved  by 
loughtful  of  the  American  journals, 
ighting  grimly  for  her  life,  and  cares 
tect  her  strategy  from  the  enemy  than 
morbid  or  imaginary  public  opinion 
•  side  of  the  globe."  It  was  not  a 
mere  courtesy,  says  this  writer  ;  there 
ch  at  stake. 

e  passing  of  the  war  correspondent 
I  a  loss  to  the  world,  this  writer  be- 
ild  have  its  compensating  advantages. 

I  not  have  to  correct  our  point  of  view  with 
lewH  from  the  front.  We  should  not  1h» 
tidings  of  disaster  in  the  evening  to  And 
ling  that  it  was  a  false  rumor.  We  should 
^ad  accounts  of  battle  in  which  the  pro- 
ires  fifty  times  in  a  few  paragraphs.  We 
B  permitted  to  give  due  credit  to  the  com- 
B  field,  with  a  little  less  glory  t^  the  war 
t,  who,  after  all,  does  not  really  win  the 
hould  also  get  closer  to  the  real  facts  of 
if  the  news  were  a  little  late  and  cold.  In 
and  in  England  also,  we  should  have  what 
r  needed,  a  proi)er  treatment  of  the  soldiers 
?  battles  and  win  \ictories,  and  not  the 
Ification,  for  political  or  advertising  pur- 
rolunteer  troops  and  ofTlcers. 

tlon  as  to  Future  War  Reporting. 

>re  he  died,  the  late  Julian  Ralph, 
Bting  a  brilliant  campaign  of  n(>ws- 
»  in  the  Boer  War.  romark«?d,  •'  This 
irar  in  which  there  will  be  war  oor- 
I  with  the  armies  in  the  field."  Mr. 
v.  Unger,  himself  a  corn'Si)on(h*nt. 
indorses  these  words,  and  adds  (in 
in    the   Booklovers   Ma^azine)^   '*  To- 


day, the  war  reporter  alone  survives."  Denied 
employment  by  the  military  authorities  of  both 
J^pan  and  Russia,  the  w^ar  correspondent,  Mr. 
Unger  believes,  is  in  danger  of  being  laughed 
out  of  existence.  The  correspondent  of  earlier 
wars,  this  writer  points  out,  was  a  man  of  official 
standing  : 

He  had  a  status — largely  determined  by  his  person- 
ality— comparable  with  the  army  rank  of  colonel.  He 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  and  was  often  in  the 
confidence  of  the  commanding  officers.  Neither  confi- 
dence nor  advantage  whs  ever  abused.  He  was  discreet, 
gentlemanly,  and  able— a  master  of  his  craft.  Archibald 
Forbes,  Julian  Ralph,  Bennett  Burleigh,  Frederic  Vil- 
liers,  Melton  Prior,  and  G.  W.  Steevens  occur  to  the 
reader  immediately  as  examples  of  this  type.  With 
pencil,  with  brush,  he  pictured  the  truth  for  the  mil- 
lions to  ponder.  He  was  the  public's  official  repre- 
sentative. His  mi.ssion  was  to  furnish  news,  but  never 
*' information"  in  the  military  sense. 

During  the  Boor  War,  Mr.  Unger  goes  on  to 
say.  Lord  Ro]>erts  gave  the  world  the  best  prin- 
ciples for  the  accurate  regulation  of  war  corre- 
spondents, lie  gave  a  free  hand  to  a  limited 
number  of  correspondents  worthy  of  being  put 
on  their  honor,  and  permitted  the  uncensored 
publication  of  their  material  within  a  month  or 
more  after  it  was  written.  Mr.  Unger^s  sug- 
gested plan  would  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
correspondents.  In  tinies  of  peace,  the  war  depart- 
ment should  receive  applications  for  correspondents'  li- 
censes, and  after  fully  satisfying  themselves  regarding 
the  applicants'  qualifications,  the  examining  officials 
should  place  the  names  of  those  found  worthy  upon  an 
approved  list.  When  occasion  arises,  correspondents 
can  then  be  selected  from  a  body  of  men  of  proved 
ability  and  assured  character.  The  men  thus  chosen 
should  be  given  the  full  privileges  of  the  front  and 
allowed  to  write  as  they  choose.  Their  material  should 
be  sealed  and  committed  to  the  military  authorities,  to 
l)e  dispatched  when  these  officials  see  fit.  The  matter 
could  thus  be  held  until  the  official  in  charge  was  satis- 
fied that  no  harm  could  come  to  campaign  operations 
from  publication,  but  when  published  the  letters  should 
Ije  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  the  correspondents 
wrote  them.  After  all,  it  is  not  important  that  the 
public  .should  know  immediately  of  every  movement  in 
the  field,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
military  authorities  should  always  act  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  the  esst»ntial  facts  of  their  operations  will 
reach  the  publi<^  scM)iier  or  later.  Civilization  needs  a 
witness— an  unprejudicetl  witness — at  the  very  front  in 
warfare,  to  guard  against  the  grave  dangers  of  a  mili- 
tarism which  feels  it^'lf  exempt  from  criticism.  .   .  . 

In  operation,  the  plan  I  have  proposed  would  insure 
the  employment  of  men  of  a  higher  type  than  many 
who  have  been  in  the  field  in  recent  wars,  and  whose 
abuse  of  privileges  has  brought  the  profession  into  dis- 
repute. In  fact,  the  *^ covering''  of  a  war  by  special 
representatives  might  even  pass  from  the  great  dailies 
to  the  weekly  or  monthly  magazines,  with  advantage  tr 
all  concerned. 
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SOBER  RUSSIAN  OPINION  ON  THE  WAR. 


THE  saner  minds  in  Russian  journalism  are 
beginning  to  find  it  necessary  to  issue  Un 
emphatic  warning  against  the  boastfulness  and 
self-deception  which  are  rampant  in  the  columns 
of  the  Russian  press.  In  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war,  Mir  Bozhi\ 
the  high-class  review  of  St.  Petersburg,  notes 
witli  regret  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
good  literature  on  the  present  conflict,  but  a 
great  excess  of  meaningless  pliraseology.  There 
have  appeared  only  a  ifew  books  on  Japan  and 
Korea  in  Russia,  most  of  them  translations, 
and  but  two  or  three  articles  worthy  of  note. 
But  the  newspapers  (referring  only  to  those  of 
the  two  capital  cities),  says  this  review,  are  "  re- 
markable for  their  nonsense  notwithstanding  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  moment." 

It  began  with  the  very  first  day  of  the  war,  when  one 
of  the  **  yellow  "  papers  published  the  first  canard  about 
the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  fieet  at  Port  Arthur. 
This  canard  was  so  naive  and  so  foolishly  coarse  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
the  succeeding  abundance  of  "authentic  news  from 
Chefu."  .  ,  .  These  empty  vaporings  were  at  first  lim- 
ited to  the  caricaturing  of  the  enemy,  in  which  the 
yellow  papers  vied  with  one  another.  Their  example 
was  followed  even  by  journals  that  lay  claim  to 
solidity.  For  instance,  Mr.  Suvorin  in  his  "  Parliament 
of  Opinions,^*  has  represented  Japan  as  the  devil. 
**  Why  should  we  not  show  this  devil,'*  he  writes  in  the 
Novoyc  Vremya  of  February  12,  **  that  it  Is  premature 
for  him  to  sound  the  cry  of  triumph,  and  that  he  has 
prematurely  begun  to  wag  his  tail." 

The  terrible  ten -day  battle  at  Liao-Yang 
stopped  for  a  time  this  newspaper  nonsense. 
At  least,  its  chief  promulgator,  the  elder  Suvo- 
rin, unexpectedly  stated  :  *'  I  am  not  a  military 
critic,  and  retreat  is  retreat  to  me.  .  .  .  We  are 
the  vanquished  and  they  are  the  conquerors." 
The  ink  on  his  pen  had  scarcely  dried  before 
one  of  his  contributors  started  the  customary 
tune  : 

No,  we  have  gained  a  great  victory  at  Liao-Yang, 
and  we  should  not  have  failed  in  this  day  of  real 
national  triumph,  of  our  great  but  not  boastful  might, 
to  ring  our  bells,  to  celebrate  throughout  the  nation,  to 
fire  salutes  in  honor  of  the  battle. 

RUSSIAN    OFFICERS    PROTEST. 

This  reckless  frivolity  went  so  far  that  the 
real  soldiers  found  that  they  were  compelled  to 
defend  themselves,  not  merely  against  the  Japa- 
nese, but  against  the  newspaper  correspondents. 
In  the  Novoye  Vremya  of  September  1,  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  second 
Cossack  regiment  of  Nerchinsk,  Count  Benken- 
dorf,  who  wrote : 

Having  read  the  article  "Smyelaya  Rasvyedka,"  in 
the  Novoye  Vrcnvya,  I  find  it  necessary  to  state  that, 


although  I  really  participated  in  the  reooz 
referred  to,  I  did  not  witness  any  of  the  tei 
dents  described,  and  finding  in  general  that  t 
in  questi£>n  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  tl 
request  that  this  statement  of  mine  be  print 
for  I  do  not  wish  to  see  my  name  appea 
stories,  altogether  at  variance  with  the  truth, 

Not  a  little  was  contributed  to  this 
affairs  by  the  newspaper  corresponden 
selves.     "  With  a  single  stroke  of  the 
destroyed  entire  divisions,  or  even  whol 
as  was  jdone,  for  instance,  by  Garin, 
won    renown  by  destroying  the   *thir 
nese  army  at  Port  Arthur."     Having  o 
in  the  utterances  of  Nemirovich-Danche 
they  could  not  report  the  truth,  partly 
they  do  not  know  it,  and  partly  becausi 
reason  or  another  they  are  obliged  to 
it,  <'our  jingoes,  without  the  least  com] 
composed  what  they  pleased." 

In  general,  in  their  account  of  the  Japan 
these  papers  displayed  a  "double-entry"  boo 
In  all  engagements  these  forces  were  alwa 
in  numbers  the  Russian  forces.  On  the  ot 
according  to  the  self-same  papers,  the  Japi 
exhausted  all  their  forces,  so  that  for  lack 
material  the  ranks  were  filled  with  old 
children.  At  one  time  there  were  even 
amazons  in  the  enemy^s  ranks.  After  Liao- 
newspaper  strategists  announced  suddenly  tb 
ingto  Chinese  reports  there  were  five  hundred 
Japanese  in  that  battle. 

Is  it  not  time,  asks  Mir  Bozhi,  to 
this  bombast  ?  '*  Whom  can  we  e: 
attract  by  it.  much  less  to  convince  by 

In  the  end,  the  inventors  themselves  will  b 
victims.  Above  all  things,  this  is  not  profita 
we  known  the  truth  about  Japan  as  we  knoi^ 
year  ago,  it  is  possible  that  the  war  would 
avoided.  The  truth  is  even  more  necessary  i 
the  possibility  of  peace  without  injury  to  th 
of  Russia  is  becoming  clearer  to  those  wfa 
befuddled  by  imperialism ;  to  those  who,  uoti 
ing  the  thick  mist  of  empty  phraseology,  s 
the  terrible  reality ;  to  those  who  reaUy  ] 
country,  unlike  those  whose  patriotism  consi: 
words.  .  .  .  Knough.  Let  truth  at  last  shin 
all  its  brightness.    The  Russian  heart  is  yean 

Prince  MeshcherskPs  Commer 

Prince  Meshcherski  wrote  a  very  str 
tide  in  his  paper,  the  Grazhdanin  (Ci 
which  he  denounces  the  jingoistic  tor 
Kovoye  Vremya,  He  then  sums  up  t 
ments  advanced  by  the  peace  party.  F 
says,  has  not  suffered  any  essential  del 
has  only  felt  the  effects  of  the  numeria 
ority  of  her  antagonist's  army  and  a 
conformed  her  military  operations  acc( 
Bussia^  then,  is  not  forced  to  court  pea< 
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d  can  continue  the  war.  She  can,  there- 
.hout  impairing  her  honor  and  dignity, 
T  her  antagonist,  who  is  as  brave  as  she, 
rms  with  the  sole  aim  to  put  an  end  to 
rrible  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  This 
growing  in  favor  all  over  the  empire 
the  thinking  classes.  An  offer  of  this 
ys  Prince  Meshcherski,  cannot  be  made 
I  for  the  sake  of  both  Russia  and  her 
antagonist.     He  continues : 

«,  it  is  of  more  advaDtage  for  both  sides  to 
lorrors  of  the  war  earlier  than  later,  because 
■ectly  concluded  between  the  combj^tants  can 
16  situation  in  the  far  East  and  the  mutual 
of  the  two  countries  more  stable  than  when 
nese  will  be  forced,  at  some  indefinite  time,  to 

temporary  peace,  which  may  lead  to  endless 
wars  with  Japan,  not  to  mention  the  danger 
lOized  China.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  **down" 
f  comfortably  roaring  at  the  editorial  desk, 
would  need  ten  years  of  war,  twenty  army 
d  a  navy  of  treble  its  present  strength  to  dis- 

without  gaining  anjrthing  in  the  end.  For 
,  England,  China,  and  Italy  are  behind  Japan. 
with  our  defective  training,  our  loose  ideas  of 
1  the  lack  of  harmony  with  which  our  whole 
Is  honeycombed,  can  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
For  war  honestly  and  energetically  and  to  be 
bed  for  this  task  r 


A  Russian  Bishop  on  Immorality  In  the  * 

Far  East. 

Innokenty,  Russian  bishop  in  China,  condemn- 
ing the  savage  orgies  of  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia, and  especially  in  Dalny,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  war.  in  the  same  number  of  Mir  Bozhi, 
declares  that  tlie  recent  events  in  the  far  East 
are  the  result  of  the  disorganized  state  of  affairs 
in  Russia's  distant  border  regions.  It  is  no  se- 
cret, lie  says,  that  these  events  have  *'  taken  us 
by  surprise  and  forced  us  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices, owing  to  our  general  lack  of  harmony," 
and  continues  : 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  lo5»  of  the  best  part  of  our 
navy  and  the  fact  of  our  coming  very  near  having  a  sec- 
ond Sebaat-opol  are  solely  due  to  our  habitual  indolence 
and  self-conceit.  Whole  hordes  of  disreputable  Japa- 
nese women  tliat  were  recently  expelled  from  the  new 
Russian  settlements  is  an  eloquent  testimony  against 
the  state  of  morals  prevalent  here.  Such  gross  immo- 
rality could  not  fail  to  arouse  in  the  natives  disgust  with 
the  Russian,  whose  professed  aim  is  to  civilize  the  non- 
Slavic  tribes.  The  conviction  grows  upon  one,  in  cross- 
ing over  from  the  new  Russian  towns  into  the  Chinese, 
that  these  latter  are  morally  far  superior  to  the  former. 
Several  times  recently,  at  the  stations  of  the'Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  I  came  across  sick  soldiers,  and  I  can 
positively  affirm  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  patients 
were  suffering  as  a  result  of  immoral  excess. 


CAN  CHINA  BE  MADE  A  GREAT  POWER? 


JEEDING  an  almost   innumerable  pro- 
ssion  of  magazine  articles  on  the  <*  yellow 
me  notices  in  the  Continental  European 
a  few  thoughtful   papers  analyzing  the 
character  and  demonstrating  how   "in- 
peaceful  '*  the  Chinaman  is.     In  fact,  as 
itical   and  economic  writer,   Alexander 
Dints  out  in  La  Revue^  the  whole  psychol- 
the  Chinese  people  would  have  to  be 
ionized  before  it  could  become  an  essen- 
ilitary  one.    Since  the  days  of  Lao  tse  and 
[us,  the  national, — or,  one  might  say,  the 
-ideal   of   the   Chinese    has   been    (the 
ire  those  of  Lao-tse),   "  that  Cliina  might 
Id  and  die,  without  increasing  her  size 
Misibility." 

political  ideal  lives  to-day  in  China  af- 
fnty-five  centuries.  The  existence  of  a 
J  Empire  is  a  delusion;  for  this  existence 
vat  what  to  our  Occidental  eyes  is  indis- 
ie  to  constitute  a  nation. 

national  unity  of  China  is  nothing  more  than 
anmoe.  Ab  for  linguistic  unity,  there  is  none. 
Ibtatlve  unity  is  simply  the  wish  of  a  dynasty. 
rj  voitj  doM  notexist.  Judicial  unity  is  broken 
7  dai*.    Military  unity  has  never  heen  sought 


after.  .  .  .  The  Chinaman  has  no  fatherland ;  he  has 
a  native  district.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  political 
problem ;  he  interests  himself  only  in  economic  prob- 
lems. He  has  no  nation  ;  he  has  a  family.  He  has  no 
state ;  he  has  a  society.  He  has  no  sovereign  ;  he  has 
only  government  officials. 

The  social  question,  the  question  of  family  and 
personal  welfare,  has  always  been  dominant  in 
China  to  such  a  degree  that  the  formation  of  a  com- 
plete state  has  never  been  possible.  As  for  the 
organization  of  China  by  Japan  for  military  pur- 
poses, those  who  base  such  a  conclusion  on  the 
fact  that  both  are  yellow  races  usually  forget 
that  *'the  racial  difference  between  a  Chinaman 
and  a  Japanese  is  greater  than  that  between  a 
P^enchman  and  a  Hindu.'*  M.  Ular  declares, 
further,  that,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the 
Japanese  tongue  resembles  the  English  as  nearly 
as  it  does  the  Chinese.  He  also  points  out  the 
fact  that  Koreans  fear  Japanese  supremacy  as 
much  as  they  fear  Occidental  domination,  and 
that  many  times  the  Chinese  have  asked  for 
European  aid  against  the  invasion  of  Japanese 
int<»llectual  methods.  The  union  of  yellow  races, 
says  M.  I'lar,  is  a  dream,  not  one  bit  more  pos- 
gi' '      *  -'>alization  than  the  unity  of  white  races. 
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,  comeB  to  hie  aid atevery  turn, — when 
ing  work,  when  he  is  ill,  and  when  he 
le  secret  societies  appear  to  esist  ae 
t  conspiracies  against  the  reigning 
,    and   the  writer  gives  many  details 


concerning  them.     He  remarks  that  the  Chinese 

consider  their  master  (the  reigning  power)  their 
enemy, — they  not  only  rejoice  in  liis  difficultieB, 
but  like  to  add  to  them  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  BO  without  too  much  personal  risk. 


RAILROAD  BUILDING  IN  CHINA. 


lARY  to  the  general  impression  re- 
ding the  efficiency  oC  Chinese  labor, 
an  is  advanced,  in  an  article  contrib- 
te  Enffiiiceriny  ifai/mine  for  December, 
tstin  Burns,  an  engineer  who  has  bad 
lerience  in  Chinese  railroad  construc- 
the  C'liinese  are  quite  capable  of  han- 
or-saving  machinery,  and  that  it  is  a 

0  believe  that  the  employing  of  an 
lie  supply  of  cheap  hand  labor  is  more 
al  than  the  training  of  tlie  natives  to 
lachinery.  The  Chinese,  he  says,  read- 
le  skillful  mechanics,  and  it  needs  mere - 
B  superintend  once  to  instruct  and  di- 

1  in  their  work.  In  regard  to  the  un- 
borer, — necessary  in  railroad  building, 
— the  account  given  by  Mr,  Hums  is 
nistic.     The   methods   necessarily  em- 


composed  entirely  of  women,  many  of  whom 
worked  with  their  children  strapped  to  their 
backs.  Mr.  Burns  adds  that  the  women  coolies 
formed  more  efficient  and  less  troublesome  earth 
laborers  tlian  the  men. 

In  the  delta  country,  through  which  the  road 
was  cut.  there  is  a  dark  blue  clay  soil,  varying 
in  depth  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet.  Where  the 
ground  was  moist  and  the  clay  tenacious,  the 
material  was  cut  by  spades  into  blocks  each  con- 
taining about  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  foot.  These 
blocks  were  transferred  to  the  embankments  in 
various  ways,  which  depended  upon  the  ingenuity 
or  desire  of  the  sub -con  tractors.  On  the  low  em- 
bankments it  was  usual  to  place  coolies  in  rows 
extending  from  the  borrow  pits  to  the  embank- 
ments, and  to  toss  the  blocks  of  clay  from  band 
to  hand  until  placed  in  the  construction.  An- 
in  railroad  construction  are  so  other  method  which  proved  economical  was  to 
from  those  with  which  wo  are  familiar  lay  planks  from  the  borrow  pits,  and  by  pasting 
ica  that  we  summarize  several  para-  workmen  along  these  boards  at  short  intervals, 
^)m  Mr.  Burns'  article  which  deal  with  the  blocks  of  clay  were  slid  on  the  wetted  planks 
e  of  the  subject.  until  finally  placed  in  position.      If  the  clay  did 

'St  contracts  of  five-mile  sections  on  the      not  contain  a  large  enough  percentage  of  sand, 
lankow    line, 

,  were  sublet  by 
lese  ctm tractors 
US  lesser  con- 
who  were  geu- 
e  heads  of  fami- 
communities. 
lb-contracts  for 
:  four  hundred 
mbankment  each 
wn  at  a  certain 
i.  which  was  low 
for  the  general 
or  to  realize  some 
mm  the  work. 
tHioQtractor  nti- 
ueinbera  of  his 
uly  or  family  to 
ii  contract,  and 
>t  only  men,  but 
lod  children.  It 
nmon  light  to 
ip  of  laborer*      xm  chihbsi  otficuu  Aim  fomMm  AWAtnm  tbi  omnira  tbaih  at  rar  saui 
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the  bIo(?ks  diil  not  reUin  tlieir 
form  wr>ll  enough  to  pf^riiiit 
tosBin;;  or  sliding,  &nil  in  these 
canee  baskets  susponded  at  the 
ends  of  bamboo  shoulder- poles 
were  in  general  use.  In  ail  the 
liijfh  embankments  and  hill  cut- 
tings, Mr.  Hums  says  that  the 
transportation  of  material  in 
baakots  wna  tlio  only  metlio<l 
employed.  The  attempt  was 
made  til  use  wheelbarrows,  but 
this  was  oi'onnmically  a  failure, 
eitliiT  thriiugh  the  inability  or 
unwillingnesB  of  the  I'hinese 
to  ntiliK(;  this  innovation.  In 
this  roadless  country,  there  are 
no  horses  or  carts.  Occasion- 
ally, a  little  plowing  was  done 
by  the  watiir  buffalo, or  carabao: 
but  with  this  rare  exception,  all 
of  the  earth  work  on  the  rail- 
road was  done  by  hand  labor, 
Mr.  liurna  states  that  in  exca- 
vating, when;  the  coolies  are 
familiar  with  the  work,  the  earth 
was  handled  at  an  extremely  low  figure  ;  but 
when  the  embankment  was  high  or  the  hill  cat- 
ting deep,  the  methods  known  to  the  coolies 
were  more  expensive  than  if  modern  means  and 
appliances  wore  used.    In  the  higher  depart- 


tSnsBWtiiig  B  native  attempt  a 


mechanical  aid  \a  maaua 


ments  of  railroad   construction,  as 
building,  the  natives  prove  efficient 
and  it  is  said  tliat  in  stone  cutting. 
carpentry,  and  metal  working,  they  are 
proficient. 


LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MEAT-PACKING  INDUS! 


PRIOR  to  the  great  strike  of  the  packing-houBe 
employees,  in  1!K)4,  the  general  public  had 
little  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  in  the  pack- 
ing trades  and  almost  no  conception  of  the  re- 
lations sustained  by  the  packing  industry  to  the 
meat-consumers  of  the  whole  country.  One  of 
the  first  attempts  to  make  a  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  the  lalior  situation  in  the  packing  trades 
is  the  article  contributed  by  Pnif.  John  K.  ('oni- 
mnna  to  the  current  number  of  the  Qu'iricrly 
Jininiiil  of  Krcii'iiiiies  (Harvard  University). 
iiESULTS  OF  nivisioN-  or  labob. 

Beginning  with  the  leading  group  of  workmen 
in  this  iiidnstrv. — namely,  the  cattle  buti-hcrs, — 
Professor  L'omimms  shows  how  the  division  of 
lalior  has  grown  with  the  industry  itself,  follow- 
ing till'  introduction  of  the  refrigerator  i'ar  and 
the  marketing  of  dresseil  beef,  in  tlie  deca<le  ni 
ilio  seventiea.  Whea  only  local  demands  were 
supplied,  the  gangs  oi  batchers  vere  small,  but 
M  the  BOmlMr  of  Orttle  to  bo  killed  mch  day  in- 


creased, more  men  were  employeil,  bu 
men  of  the  number  were  kept  at  thi 
acting  work.  At  the  present  time,  . 
2:t0  butchers,  helpers,  and  laborers  ie 
to  handle  1,050  cattle  a  day  under  ui 
lationa  of  output.  The  time  reqniret 
bullock  is  equivalent  to  l.ll  minute 
man,  from  the  pen  to  the  cooler,  the  h 
and  other  departments  to  which  the 
<listributed.  But  this  is  made  up  of  6. 
for  the  iiO-cent  man  and  IJ  minutes  I 
cent  man,  and  so  on,  and  the  average 
hour,  for  the  gang  would  not  exceed 
making  the  entire  labor  cost  aboat 
per  bullock.  This  division  of  labor  h 
[lossil.ile  to  utilize  cheajier  men, — au 
immigrant  labor, — in  large  numbera. 
mi. re.  skilled  men  become  more  highlj 
the  (ptality  of  their  work.  While  the  ] 
of  low-waged  men  was  greatly  iacre 
division  of  labor  also  pusheu  up  the 
the  very  few  skilled  men  on  the  del 
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ti  of  the  work.     While  kd  kU- 

might  expect  to  eam  35  cents  an 
ly  epeciftlized  men,  or  "aplitters," 

•n  hour.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
vest  to  make  a  few  of  these  par- 
■irable  to  the  men,  so  as  to  attach 
rriea  Thos,  the  companies  put  a 
ogest  men,  and  those  with  &  par- 
tor  their  work,  on  "  steady  time," 
nlary  of  from  fH  to  (27  a  week, 
3w  time  worked,  while  the  other 

tiie  gang  were  hired  by  the  hour 
(te'tM  ttme  worked.  Still  a  third 
dinnon  of  labor  was  secured  by 
Mftdj-time  men  act  as  pace-setters, 
nn  accomplished  in  this  direction 
M  following  statistics  :     Take  the 

splitting,  for  example.  In  the 
I  splitters  in  a  certain  gang  would 
tde  in  10  hours,  or  16  per  hour 

the  wages  being  45  cents.  Ten 
le  speed  had  been  increased,  so 
tters  got  out  1,200  cattle  in  ten 
sr  hoar  for  each  man, — an  increase 
per  cent.  The  wages,  except  for 
B  men,  were  reduced  to  40  cents 
her  occnpations  had  been  speeded 
rates  of  pay  had  been  reduced  in 
Jons.  Then  came  the  organization 
n  1901,  and  the  first  act  of  this 
directed  toward  wages  and  hours. 


bat  toward  the  reduction  of  the  output.  After 
the  limit  was  set  by  the  UQioo,  the  companies 
discontinued  the  st«ady-time  men,  and  placed 
them  on  the  hour  list,  since  their  positions  as 
pace-makers  were  no  longer  useful.  Thus, 
there  was  a  reduction  in  expense  which  partly 
ofieet  the  reduction  in  work. 

won  EN   AND   CHILDBEN   AS    EUPLOYEES. 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
industry,  in  Chicago,  is  now  set  at  2,000,  or 
about  9  per  cent  of  all  the  employees.  This 
increase  lias  come  about  partly  through  the 
introduction  of  foreign  -  born  women  in  the 
sausage  department  and  meat-trimming  rooms 
at  times  when  the  men  went  on  strike.  Prior 
to  that  time,  women  were  not  employed  in  the 
large  establishments  where  the  knife  is  used, 
their  work  being  principally  painting  and 
labeling  cans,  soldering  and  stuffing  cans,  sewing 
up  the  ends  of  bags,  packing  chipped  beef,  and 
packing  and  wrapping  butterine.  The  women 
form  tne  only  class  of  labor  generally  employed 
at  piecework ;  and  although  this  method  of 
payment  has  led  them  to  serious  overexertion, 
they  have  as  yet  made  no  efForts  to  limit  the 
amonnt  of  work,  some  of  which,  especially  in 
the  can-making  departments,  depends  on  the 
speed  of  the  machine.  The  girls  are  willing  to 
work  to  their  utmost,  for  a  period,  in  order 
to  save  up  &  sum  of  money  for  a  home  of  their 
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own.  The  men,  on  the  otlier  hand,  look  upon 
tlie  strain  of  cxcesBive  speed  as  the  greatest  of 
their  grievances.  The  number  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the 
incluatry  in  1900  was  I,«.'j1,  or  2J  per  cent,  of 
all  employees. 

AN   AUERICAN   STRIKli   tX    BEHALF   OF   ALIENS. 

The  most  significant  fact  brought  out  by  }'ro- 
fessor  Commons  is  that  the  strike  of  11)04  was 
not  merely  a  strike  of  skilled  lal>ur.  but  was  a 
strike  of  Americanized  Irish.  Germans,  and  Bo- 
hemianain  behalfuf  Slovaks.  Poles.  Lithuanians, 
and  negroes.     The  strike  was  defeated  by  bring- 


ing in  men  from  the  companies'  own 
houaea  for  the  skilled  occupations  and  : 
and  Greeks  for  the  unskilled  occupation 
hemians  began  work  in  the  packiug  Ijo 
early  as  l8N'i,  but  did  not  enter  in  larj 
bers  until  after  the  strike  of  ISfiG.  Thi 
steaiiily  worked  their  way  forward  until 
twenty-four  men  getting  fifty  cents  an  i 
two  of  the  cattle-killinff  gangs,  twelve  ar 
mians.  while  the  othera  are  German.  Iri 
American.  The  Americana,  as  wagei 
have  practically  been  driven  out  of  tii 
yards,  and  ai-e  l)eing  followed  by  the  Ir 
th«  Uemiaua. 


THE  "WHITE  PERIL"  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO. 


WE  should  expect  to  find  in  the  observations 
of  a  trained  observer  like  Mr.  William 
Oarrott  Itrown  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  economic  problem  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  article  contrihuted  by 
Mr.  Hrown  to  the  Xnrlfi  Amfriean  lUvitte  for 
December,  entitled  "The  While  Peril:  The 
Immediate  l>anger  to  the  Negro,"  ia  certainly 
not  lacking  in  suggestive  material.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  at  present  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Lower  South  in  American  History,"  and  of 
other  books  and  magazine  articlea,  which  have 
made  his  name  quite  as  well  known  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South.  He  lias  recently  made 
a  tour  of  the  Southern  States  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  noting  especially  two  movements  of 
population, — a  steady  exodus  of  negroes  from 
country  to  town,  or  from  South  to  North,  and 
a  moderate  liut  apyiarently  increasing  inflow  of 
wliitea  into  the  South.  What  really  constitutes 
the  ■■  white  peril ''  to  the  negro,  in  Mr.  Brown's 
view,  is  the  fact  that  the  white  man  is  steadily 
driving  out  the  black  man  from  occupations 
which  the  latter  formerly  controlled  excluaively, 
wliile  in  the  new  induatriea,  notably  cotton 
manufacturing,  the  negro  is  not  to  be  found  at 
all.  Even  un  the  farms  and  plantations,  white 
labor  is  gradually  encroaehing  on  black. 

WHITES  9LFPLANTIXIJ  BLACKS  IX  ALL  OCCl'PATIOXa. 

Mr.  Brown  began  hia  trai'els  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion. There  he  waa  aurpriai-d  to  find  that 
farmers  from  the  far  Northwest  are  coming  in 
conaiderable  numbers,  sometimes  in  little  col- 
onies, to  moke  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Junes,  the  Potonuc,  and  the  Roanoke.  The 
bUcks  are  moving  townwaid  and  northward  so 
npldly  that  eemidunta  we  ererywhere  made  of 


the  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  Equally  cor 
the  complaint  that  the  negro  as  a  farm- 
deteriorating.  Even  in- the  cities,  Mr. 
found  that  white  men  were  turning  m 
more  to  kinds  of  work  which  uaed  t«  be 
negroes  only.     This  was  noticeable  in  t 


towns  of  Virginia,  and  the  tendency  w: 
morestrikingly  exhibited  in  the  Carolinaa 
ularly  in  what  is  called  the  Piedmont 
There  the  poorer  classes  of  native  whites 
nopolizing  the  factory  labor.  Negroes  i 
employed  in  tobacco  fwtoriea,  frequentlj 
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iTaoDgB.  "l>ife  for  the  Czar," — that  1h  the  model 
raid  hsve  berore  our  own  eyes,  since,  In  spite  of 
ling  B  democratic  natioD,  w^  have  no  national 
nima,  an  we  have  no  national  literary  drama. 
Delines  himself  concludes  his  article  in  the 
I  Antologia  with  thcae  words  : 


The  great  foreign  public  may,  peibapai  neTWmon 
know  the  works  ot  GlInkiiL,  as  it  no  longer  knows  thoM- 
of  Pergolese,  SpontEnt,  GlUck,  and  so  many  other 
Initiatory  genimtes  ;  but  every  sincere  artist  will  drink 
with  delight  at  the  live  epriag  of  the  creator  of  Russian 
dramatic  music,  and  it  la  for  me  a  duty  and  a  joy  to 
glorify  his  name  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 


SOME  DANISH  FICTION  WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY. 


INMARK  had  scarcely  issued  from  tier 
terrible  war  with  Germany  when  alic  was 
a  by  a  literary  earthquake, 
m  being  a  country  partly  isolated  In  culture, 
rged  in  glory  merely  hixtoric,  surroonded,  an  it 
ij  ancient  romance,  Denmark  began  to  And  henielf 
rmlcouBtitutionalpart  of  continental  Europe.  She 
down  the  walls  and  admitted  the  influence  ot 
•jo  realism,  then  in  itu  flourishing  youth. 

}  battle  was  on  for  the  widening  of  the 
I's  intellectual  horizon,  and  literature  was 
id  into  service.  Paul  Harboe,  writing  in 
ooktnan,  eays  of  this  period  : 
aoet  every  work  of  Action  tried  to  anawer  some 
OD,  tried  to  solve  some  problem.  The  whole 
7  verily  seemed  to  be  utterly  In  the  power  ot  the 
dacUc.  Scboolmaatera  and  old  maids,  professors 
Jergymeti,  overtaught  students  and  underfed 
I,— all  were  engaged  In  battle.  There  was  H^lger 
mana,  lately  returned  from  London,  where  he 
lated  tor  many  nights  a  bed  of  shavings  with 
l-natured  carpent«r ;  there  was  Sophus  Schan- 
,  who  was  fond  of  human  frailty  and  good  cognac ; 
was  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  poor  consumptive 
IT,  wbo  sent  out  the  flrst  mewage  of  the  real- 
chool  In  Denmark,— his  novel,  "  Maria  Grubbe," 

ming  to  Georg  Brandes,  this  writer  pays 
■h  tribute  to  the  magnetism  and  scope  of 
real  critic's  appeal  to  his  countrymen,  but, 
aerts,  Brandes'  power  and  influence  have 
3. 

>  world  ot  artists  and  authors  became  as  illumined 
I  literary  stAteeman,  a  wonderland  crowded  with 
leroes.  Branden  knew  even  then  the  secrets  ot 
satlve  passion,  the  strange  play  of  the  imagi native 

and  the  way  he  deftly,  patiently,  reverently 
•A  ancb  matters  was  a  revelation  to  the  people 
MWd  bim.  His  voice  echoed  through  the  land, — 
)  iBOSt  be  added,  like  a  sound  sweet  to  the  ear, 

to  tbe  heart.  His  voice  was  mighty,  but,  to  the 
haenae,  t4i  that  of  the  rural  population  especially, 
I  hopelessly  hanh.  Advancing  a  (ew  years,  we 
booaands  calling  Brandes  a  traitor,  a  cosmopolite, 
11117  ot  the  nation. 

li«  bAS,  however,  somewhat  softened  this 
litJiUL  He  is  known  to  his  enemies  in 
if  A'  U-  "Our  domestic  missionary  of 
linn."      Bnndee  ia  no  reformer,   belongs 


to  no  party,  and  is  allied  with  no  "school."  ■ 
Brandeeianism.  so  caJlciJ.  means  in  Denmark 
"red  radicalism,  a  violation  of  laws  dignified 
by  tbe  protection  of  centuries." 

There  are  no  giants  in  intellectual  Denmark  * 
to-day.  continues  Mr.  Harboo.  Other  nations 
have  at  least  one  great  light  in  art.  Denmark  ' 
is  crowded  with  men  who  rise — 

just  an  invisible  point  above  the  watermark  of  ma- 
diocrity,  but  whose  powers  in  the  scales  of  world- 
judgment  are  found  too  light.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  If 
any  great  literary  masterpiece  bas  been  produced  In 
Denmark  since  the  epoch  of  Holberg,  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Yet,  we  hasten  to  add,  many 
remarkable,  many  valuable,  books  have  been  written 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  Drachmann, 
Jacobsen,  GJellerup,  Pontoppidan,  Bang,— these  an 
names  to  which  no  student  ot  Noma  literature  cail 
refer  without  regard. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REyiEW  OF  REI^/EIVS. 


CAK   TBI   NIGBO   HOLD   HIS   OWN  ?  . 

Mr.  Brown  is  convinced  that  the  negro's  pl&ce 
in  the  South's  industrial  ByBtem  c&n  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  secure.  He  refers  to  Principal 
Booker  T.  Washington'B  declaration,  made  five 
years  ago,  that  the  next  twenty  years  were  go- 
ing to  be  the  most  serious  in  the  history  of  his 
race.  Within  this  peiiod,  says  Mr.  Washington, 
it  will  bo  largely  decided  whether  the  negro  will 
be  able  to  retain  the  jiold  which  he  now  has  upon 
the  industries  of  the  South,  or  whether  his  place 
will  be  filled  by  white  people  from  a  distance. 


Still,  Mr.  Brown  admits  that  to  say  that  ai 
sion  of  the  negro's  ground  has  occurred  is 
say  that  he  cannot  resist  it.  Principal 
ington  holds  that  the  apparent  loss  is  rath< 
tive  than  absolute.  It  is  largely  explair 
tlic  South's  rapid  development  and  the  ^ 
the  whites  in  mere  numbers.  He  is  alec  c 
by  the  entrance  of  negroes  into  higher  ei 
ments,  such  as  clerkships,  stenography,  an 
ous  branches  of  business,  Mr.  Brown's  o] 
however,  is  that  it  is  nearly  alwaya  mu 
who  rise  in  the  industrial  scale.  Then,  U 
groes  accept  lower  wages  than  white  nieu. 


ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  PROGRESS  IN  SPAIN. 


WHILE  Spain  is,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  an  eminently  constitutional  coun- 
try, the  Spanish  monarchists  have  understood 
and  actually  carry  out  the  constitutional  idea  in 
a  radically  different  fashion  from  that  in  which 
it  operates  in  other  constitutional  monarchies, 


(Spanish  Btateaman,  prime  minlBter,  author:  bom.lffiS). 

such  as  England,  or  in  republics  like  France  and 
the  United  States.  The  well-known  French  po- 
litical writer,  M.  Edouard  de  Bray,  contributes 
to  La  Revue  a  Study  of  the  Spanish  Parliament, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  fact  that  "from  1808 
tol875  thehistory  of  Spain  wasnothingmorethJUQ 
an  aninterrupted  series  of  revolntiona  and  reac- 
tions, aggravated  by  military  pronnncumentoi." 


Since  18T5,  while  there  have  not  been  an 
revolutions,  the  effect  has  been  practical 
same, — a  virtual  annulling  of  the  constitt 
character  of  the  government.  In  Spai 
Bray  reminds  us,  every  two  years,  or  less, 
is  a  new  parliament.  Because  of  this,  tb 
never  sufficient  time  for  the  legislators  to  f 
plish  any  serious  work.  From  1810  to 
there  was  only  one  session  (1886  to  1890), 
lasted  longer  than  two  years.  Aa  Boon  : 
Spanish  government,  whatever  its  politica 
acter,  comes  into  power,  its  first  political 
to  decree  the  dissolution  of  the  Cbamben 
election  is  then  held  in  which  the  forms  a 
tensibly  open  and  republican.  When  the 
has  l>een  announced,  however,  it  is  foun< 
the  government  has  declared  elected  such 
Ijers  as  it  regards  safely  in  its  own  intere 
fatal  indifference  is  thus  engendered  anioi 
people,  because  "the  Spanisii  citizen  kuon 
well  that  his  voice  counts  for  nothing  in  I 
tual  rt'Bults  of  the  elections."  M.  Bray 
passes  to  a  brief  characterization  of  the  j 
pal  figures  in  the  present  and  the  recent  i 
referring  to  Castclar,  Canovaa,  Salmeron 
Uosas,  Pi  y  Marg&ll,  and  Figueraa.  It  is 
of  fine  orators,  but  not  of  great  statesm 
concludes. 

Spain's  Eoonomlo  Awakanlnv. 

In  the  Independent  Review,  a  Spanish  i 
Tarrida  del  Marmol,  gives  a  very  cheerl 
count  of  the  revival  of  the  Spanish  i 
There  is  a  real  craving  for  education  amo 
lower  classes.  Secondary  education  ia  i 
progress.  The  economic  condition  of  the 
try  improvea  daily,  signs  of  rapid  indi 
improvement  are  visible  everywhere.  The 
ish  worlringman  ia  qoite  the  equl  of  the 


■f^ii^r-* 


Rii   ^  1-  '  *     '*! 


■fe^  h^^ir  a»  ii'.umiDnl 
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aoiiga.  "Life  for  the  Cmt,"— that  h  the  model 
lid  luiTe  before  our  own  eyea,  since,  in  epite  of 
Dg  a  democratic  nation,  we  have  no  national 
ama,  as  we  have  no  national  literary  drama. 
)eliDeB  himself  concludes  his  article  iu  the 
AiUologia  with  these  words  : 


The  great  foreign  public  may,  periu^a,  nevBnnon 
know  the  works  of  Glinka,  as  it  no  longer  knows  thoae- 
of  Pergoleae,  Spontini,  GlUck,  and  so  many  other 
Initiatory  geninses ;  but  every  sincere  artist  will  drink 
with  deligbt  at  the  live  spring  of  the  creator  of  RnssUn 
dramatic  miulc,  and  It  is  for  me  a  duty  and  a  Joy  ta  - 
glorify  hia  name  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 


SOME  DANISH  FICTION  WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY. 


!«MARE  had  acarcely  issued  from  her 
terrible  war  with  German}'  when  she  was 
.  by  a  literary  earthquake. 

a  being  a  country  partly  isolated  In  culture, 
Bed  In  glory  merely  historic,  surrounded,  as  It 
r  ancient  romance,  Denmark  began  to  find  herself 
itoonstitutlonalpart ofoontinentalEurape.  She 
lown  the  walls  and  admitted  the  influence  of 
I  isallsni,  then  in  Ita  flourishing  youth. 

battle  was  on  for  the  widening  of  the 
'■  intellectual  horizou,  and  literature  was 
1  into  Mnrice.  Paul  Harboe,  writing  in 
okman,  Bays  of  this  period  : 

oat  arerj  work  of  fiction  tried  to  anawer  aome 
B,  tried  to  solve  some  problem.  Tbe  whole 
r  Tally  leemed  to  be  utterly  In  the  power  of  the 
kotie.  Schoolmaetem  and  old  maids,  prote«ora 
ergymen,  overtanght  students  and  underfed 
—•11  were  engaged  in  battle.  There  was  H9lger 
aatin,  lately  returned  from  London,  where  be 
and  for  many  nights  a  bed  of  shavings  with 
-natnred  carpenter ;  there  was  Sophus  Schan- 
irho  was  fond  of  human  frailty  and  good  cognac ; 
iraa  Jena  Feter  Jacobsen,  poor  consamptlve 
r,  who  sent  out  the  flist  message  of  the  resl- 
hool  In  Denmark,— his  novel,  "Harla  Grubbe," 

ling  to  Georg  Brandea,  this  writer  pays 
I  tribute  to  the  magnetism  and  scope  of 
eat  critic's  appeal  to  his  countrymen,  but, 
lerts,  Brandes'  power  and  influence  have 

wmrld  of  artiata  and  authors  became  as  Illumined 
literary  statesman,  a  wonderland  crowded  with 
coea.  Brandes  knew  even  then  the  secrets  of 
itive  passion,  theatrangeplay  of  the  Im  aginative 
and  Uie  w^  he  deftly,  i>atiently,  reverently 
1  atwh  inatters  was  a  revelation  to  the  people 
mtA  Um.  His  voice  echoed  through  the  land, — 
mnat  be  added,  like  a  sound  sweet  to  the  ear, 
to  the  heart.'  Bis  voice  was  mighty,  but,  to  the 
■WHO,  to  tbatof  the  rural  population  especially, 
iMpelcMly  harsh.  Advancing  a  few  years,  we 
"■    -'Ma  traitor,  acosmopoUte, 


«-  ha^  hQWever,  somewhat  softened  this 
lioiL-  '^e-  is  known  to  his  enemies  in 
|ik-  i»  '<Oar  domestic  missionary  of 
inL"     BmidM  is  no  reformer,  belongs 


to  no  party,  and  is  allied  with  no  -'school."  ' 
Brandesianism,  so  called,  means  in  Denmark 
"red  radicalism,  a  violation  of  laws  dignified 
by  the  protection  of  centuries." 

Tliere  are  no  giants  in  intellectual  Denmark  ' 
to-day,  continues  Mr.  Harboe.  Other  nations 
have  at  Icaat  one  great  light  in  art.  Denmark  ■ 
is  crowded  with  men  who  rise — 
just  au  invisible  point  above  the  watermark  of  me- 
diocrity, but  whose  powers  iu  tbe  scales  of  worlds 
judgment  are  found  too  light.  It  Is  indeed  doubtful  If 
any  great  literary  masterpiece  has  been  produced  in 
Denmark  since  tbe  epoch  of  Holberg,  tbe  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Yet,  we  hasten  to  add,  many 
remarkable,  many  valuable,  books  bava  been  written 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  Dracbmann, 
Jacobsen,  Gjellerup,  Pontoppidau,  Bang,— theee  ail 
names  to  which  no  student  of  Noree  literature  eaa 
refer  vrithont  regard. 


woi^-famons  IflltflMfT*  e'H^) 


lOd 
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DrachmanD  visited  the  United  States  in  1900. 
A  number  of  his  shorter  poems  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English.  The  p<>et  is  too  limited  in 
his  vision,  however.  Mr.  Harlx)e  contends,  to  ever 
be  popular  in  English.  While  a  large  group  of 
young  lyrists  are  fast  pushing  him  int<>  th*^  l>ack- 
ground  of  contemporary  life.  Drachmann's  place 
as  the  chief  poet  of  the  Danish  renaissance  re- 
mains secure.  The  government,  it  may  l>e  of 
interest  to  state,  gives  him  an  annuity  of  alx)ut 
one  thousand  dollars.  Jacobs(.*n  and  liang  are 
the  names  of  other  well-known  Danish  novelists, 
and  Karl  G jellerup  is  the  ••  most  scholarly  of  liv- 
ing Danish  iK)et8."  Henrik  Pontoppidan  owes 
much  to  certain  clever  Frenchmen  whose  sense 
of  humor  revolves  around  a  single  subject. 

The  general  literary  situation  in  Denmark, 
concludes  this  magazine  writer,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  anomalous. 

Almost  every  young  woman  in  Denmark  who  has 
been  dif$appointe<l  in  love  promptly  sits  clown  to  give 
the  world  a  meagerly  veilwl  account  of  her  actual  ex- 
perience with  some  dark,  broad-shouldered  man  whose 


love  was  the  greatest  thing  on  earth — ^while  it  lasted^ 
Al  most  every  schoolmaster  manufactures  fiction.  There 
are  many  clerg>'men  with  immense  literary  aspirations 
toa  as.  for  instance,  Edward  Blaumiiller,  who  reflects 
somewhere  in  a  poem  that,  though  a  father  of  seven  or 
eight  children,  it  is  a  great  open  question  whether  he 
had  any  right  to  beget  these  offspring.  Edward  Ege- 
berg,  a  schoolmaster,  is  armed  to  the  teeth  with  moral 
lessons.  Fortified  thus  is  also  Mrs.  Jenny  Blicker- 
Clausen,  so  adored  by  all  young  ladies,  who,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand,  dispense  with  sleep's  blessing 
to  sacrifice  to  her  luxurious  altar.  Mrs.  Blicker-Clausen 
has  nerves,  a  shrill  voice,  a  shriek  that  penetrates  the 
universe.  She  is  the  most  widely  read,  most  talked 
about,  pen  woman  in  Denmark  to-day. 

Carl  Ewald  and  Gustav  Wied  are  a  pair  of  humo^ 
ists,  who  once  in  a  while  frown  and  sigh.  A  somewhat 
dignified  author  is  Sophus  Michafilis,  translator  of 
Flaul)ert's  *'  Salammbd.^  He  has  a  competent  rival  in 
the  person  of  Viggo  Stuckenberg,  who  writes  delicate 
poetry  on  snow  and  faint  shadows  and  sweet  bird-song. 
Neils  MOller  first  made  our  Walt  Whitman  known  to 
Danish  readers ;  the  same  man  has  translated  some 
poems  of  Swinburne.  Karl  Larsen  knows  the  sold  of  the 
young  girl  whose  life  is  yet  all  possibility  ;  in  the  mat- 
ter of  form  his  productions  leave  little  to  be  wished  for. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ZEMSTVO  AS  AN  INSTITUTION. 


A  NUMBER  of  the  Russian  periodicals  liavo 
begun  to  publish  articles  on  the  zemstvo, 
its  history,  and  its  future.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  ar- 
ticle, which  appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  Review,  gives  a  keen  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions which  led  up  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
zemstvo  and  its  present  noteworthy  development. 
The  leading  liberal  review  of  the  empire,  the 
Vyestnik  Yevropy,  St.  Petersburg,  in  an  editorial 
article,  strongly  approves  the  development  to- 
ward greater  freedom  which  has  marked  the  past 
few  months  in  Russia,  and  declares  that  all  Rus- 
sians have  given  a  deep  sigh  of  relief, — *'a  sigh 
as  deep  as  the  policy  of  oppression,  just  closed, 
was  heard."  It  is  expected,  says  this  review, 
that  the  people  will  be  invited  to  a  permanent, 
close,  and  organic  cooperation  in  the  diflBcultand 
pressing  work  of  building  up  the  state,  and  that 
•*the  confidence  alluded  to  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior  will  find  adequate  expression  in  the 
only  form  important  for  Russia, — in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  irresponsible  rule  of  the  administra- 
tion and  in  establishing  legal  order  by  the  active 
participation  of  social  bodies  and  the  people." 

The  opposition  to  the  development  of  the 
zemstvo,  this  magazine  points  out,  has  been  made 
up  of  pronounced  reactionaries,  and  their  ob- 
jections have  been  of  a  purely  formal  character. 
Whatever  tlic  objectionable  qualities  of  the  bills 
framed  by  the  preliminary  codifying  committee, 
the  peasant  question  will   now  be  seen  in  the 


proper  light,  and  will  be  looked  into  from  all 
sides  only  when  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  permitted  to  express  their  views  fully. 

The  History  of  the  Zemstvo. 

In  tracing  the  historical  development  of  the 
zemstvo  as  an  institution,  in  an  article  in  the 
weekly  number  of  tlie  New  York  Staats-Zeitung, 
Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  himself  a  Russian,  points 
out  that  the  Russian  people  has  been  trodden 
down  for  ag<»s  by  ♦*  a  triple  arbitrary  and  un- 
scrupulous i>arty  power,  consisting  of  a  corrupt 
bureaucracy  an<l  fanatical  hierarchy,  under  Fo- 
byedonostzev's  leadership,  and  of  selfish,  in- 
triguing court  camarilla,  with  some  degenerate 
grand  dukes  at  the  head."  Under  this  power,  the 
Czar,  ruler  of  all  the  Russias,  is  helpless, — a 
plaything,  now  for  one,  now  for  another,  party. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  points  out  that  the  greater  free- 
dom permitted  in  Russia  and  the  development 
of  the  zemstvos  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Nicholas  II.  to  free  himself  from  the  clutches 
of  these  corrupt  reactionary  influences.  The 
entire  country,  lie  declares,  now  expects  salva- 
tion from  the  zemstvos.  AVhat  is  the  meaning 
of  this  institution  whose  name  has,  during  the 
past  few  mouths,  made  a  permanent  standing  in 
the  press  and  literature  Of  the  world  ?  The 
word,  Mr.  Rosenthal  tells  us,  is  derived  from 
''zcmlya,'"  meaning  land.  It  originally  desig- 
nated the  country  people,  but  is  now  used,  also, 
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for  the  province  and  its  representative  body. 
The  P^niperor,  Nicholas  II.,  we  arc  told  further, 
in  order  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  reactionary 
ministers,  need  not  introduce  a  new  era,  but  has 
onlv  to  reestablish  the  liberal  institutions  of  his 
grandfather,  among  which  the  zenistvo  was  very 
prominent. 

When  the  Czar,  Alexander  II.,  came  to  the  throne, 
he  found  the  empire  suffering  deeply  from  the  resulta 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Besides,  the  reor^fanizatipn  of 
the  army,  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  judiciary  from  tiie  a<lministralive  branch  of 
the  government,  the  need  of  special  institutions  for 
local  economic  a<i ministration  made  itself  keenly  felt. 
Hi.Heffort,s  resulted  in  the  perfection  of  the  zeuLstvo,— or, 
rather,2cm>{/c/|/a?(c/irc2/i</r/i/[/r/  (district institutions),— 
which  were  intended  to  allow  some  sort  of  home  rule  to 
the  people.  The  zemstvo  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
imperial  edict  of  1859.  Five  j'^ears  afterward,  in  Janu- 
ar}*,  1864,  the  zem.stvo  in.stitution  was  legally  recognize<l. 
Its  principal  aim,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  edu- 
cated Ku&sian  society  of  the  time,  was  the  greatest 
possible  development  of  local  home  rule.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  saw  that  the  local  representatives  of  the 
people  would  be  familiar  with  their  needs  and  better 
wjuipped  to  legislate  about  them  than  the  corrupt 
bureaucracy  in  its  centralized  administration.  The 
members  of  the  district  assemblies,  or  zemstvos,  were 


at  first  elected  by  three  different  electoral  classes, — that 
of  the  landowners,  that  of  the  city  people,  and  that  of 
the  country  inhabitants.  In  this  way,  the  government 
has  already  introduced  for  trial  a  sort  of  constitutional 
representation.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
central  government  accused  the  zemstvos  of  claiming 
too  much  authority.  The  school  question,  especially, 
was  a  bone  of  contention,  and  the  minister  of  education 
never  recognized  the  authority  of  the  zemstvos  to 
establish  schools  and  other  educational  institutions. 
In  the  liigher  administration  circles,  there  began  to  be 
a  suspicion  that  the  zemstvos  were  too  liberal,  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  the  stronghold  of  the  opposition.  The 
suspicion  of  the  government  resulted  in  several  edicts, 
by  which  the  orderly  develojjment  of  these  distinct 
assemblies  was  checked.  Finally,  by  the  edict  of  June, 
IH^M),  the  zemstvo  representation  was  limited  to  two 
classes  of  citizens, — the  hereditary  and  personal  nobility 
and  the  burghers  of  the  cities.  The  peasants  were 
entin'ly  deprived  of  their  elective  franchise.  Their 
representatives  were  selected  by  the  governors  and  by 
the  members  of  the  volost  assemblies. 


Thus  has  the  bureaucracy,  by  degrees,  under- 
mined the  authority  of  tlie  zemstvos. — an  author- 
ity wliich  it  is  now  Prince  Mirski's  intention  to 
rehabilitate.  Whether  or  not  the  new  movement 
means  real  reform  is  an  open  question.  We 
must  hope  and  wait  to  see,  says  Mr.  Rosenthal. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LABOR  PARTY. 


AS  New  Zealand  is  the  most  advanced  So- 
cialist state  in  tlie  British  Empire,  and  the 
Political  Labor  party  its  most  advanced  p<>lit- 
ical  party,  the  following  programme,  published 
in  the  Australian  Review  of  Reviews,  will  be  read 
with  interest  throughout  the  world  : 

1.  State  bank — establishment  of  a  state  bank  with 
*»le  right  of  note  issue,  which  shall  be  legal  tender. 

2.  Land  reform — (a)  alxjlition  of  the  sale  of  crov\Ti 
lands ;  (b)  periodical  revaluation  of  crown  lands  held 
on  lease ;  (o)  resumption  of  land  for  closer  .settlement 
to  he  at  owner's  valuation  for  taxation  purposes,  plus 
10  per  cent.  ;  (ci)  tenants'  absolute  right  to  their  im- 
provements. 

3.  Local  government  reform — (n)  parliamentary 
franchise  to  apply  to  the  elections  of  all  local  bodie.s  ; 
(h)  every  elector  to  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  a  poll. 

4.  Economic  government — (a)  referendnm  with  the 
initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  pcjople  ;  {It)  abolition  of 
the  upper  house ;    (c)  elective  executive. 

5.  Statutory  preference  of  employment  for  unionists. 

6.  Cessation  of  borrowing  except  for  {(t)  redemption; 
(^i  completing  work  authorized  by  Parliament. 

7.  Nationalization — (a)  establishment  of  state  iron- 
works; (5)nationalizationof  all  mineral  wealth;  (r)  es- 
tablishment of  state  woolen  and  flour  mills  and  cloth- 
ing and  boot  factories.  Upon  the  liquor  and  fiscal 
question^  Uie  Lalx^r  oan^idi^tes  are  to  have  a  free  baud. 


Tlie  League  has  a  special  programme  for  mu- 
nicipal reform,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

1.  One  vote  onlv  for  each  adult  resident. 

2.  Polls  to  ]>e  open  till  8  P.M. 

3.  Mayors  and  councilors  to  be  paid  if  approved  by  a 
plebiscite  vote  of  the  electors. 

4.  The  unification  of  municipalities  around  large 
centers  of  population. 

5.  Municipalities,  jointly  or  severally,  to  be  empow- 
ere<l  to  own  and  directly  conduct  for  use  any  industry 
or  service  deemed  desirable  by  the  plebiscite  vote  of 
electors.  All  works  undertaken  by  the  municipalities 
to  be  executed  by  the  councils  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  contractor,  and  trade-union  wages  to  be 
paid. 

6.  All  rates  to  be  struck  on  the  unimproved  values  of 
lands  within  each  district. 

7.  Powers  to  acquire  the  title  to  and  power  to  lease, 
but  not  to  sell,  any  lands  upon  which  rates  are  overdue 
and  unpaid  for  a  period  of  five  years,  provided  the  owner 
may  recover  possession  on  payment  of  all  rates  and  ac- 
crued interest  thereon. 

8.  Quin(iuennial  valuation  by  owner,  and  in  case  of 
the  nuinicipaiity  being  dissatisfied  with  such  valuation, 
to  Ixj  empowered  to  resume  at  such  valuation,  plus  10 
per  cent. 

9.  CompuLsory  power  to  acquire  gas  or  electric  light- 
ing works. 

10.  Power  by  initiative  to  demand  vote  on  any  policy 
proposal  of  a  local  ^overnin^  body. 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 

PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


American  Magazines  as  **  Readable  Proposi- 
tions."—Editor  Bliss  Perry,  of  the  AtUintlc  Monthly^ 
in  offering  his  New  Year's  greetings  to  his  readers, 
quotes  from  a  sentence  in  a  Wyoming  sheep-herder's 
letter  of  commendation  :  "  I  would  like  you  to  know 
that  you  have  one  subscriber  who  has  no  kick  coming, 
and  who  thinks  the  Atlnntlc  is  a  readable  proposition 
all  right."  Modestly  accepting  this  well-considered 
valuation,  which  must  have  warmed  the  cockles  of  the 
editorial  heart,  the  A  tlantic's  editor  proceeds  to  analyze 
the  phrase,  '*  readable  proposition."  He  concludes  that 
it  means  "the  discussion  from  month  to  month  by 
many  men  of  many  minds  of  that  American  life  which 
intimately  affects  the  destiny  of  usall."  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  old  editorial  dictum  that  the  magazine,  to 
be  readable,  must  be  full  of  *' human  interest."  As  Mr. 
Perry  sums  it  up :  *'  A  true  mirror  of  life  is  what  a  lit- 
erary magazine  aspires  to  be.  But  it  ought  to  reflect 
something  deeper  than  the  patented,  nickel-plated  con- 
veniences and  triumphs  of  a  material  civilization.  It 
should  also  serve  as  a  mirror  for  the  ardors  and  loyal- 
ties, the  patriotism  and  the  growing  world-conscious- 
ness, of  the  American  people."  How  far  this  has  become 
the  ideal  of  American  magazine  editors  is  revealed,  in 
part,  by  a  study  of  the  contents  of  our  represeintative 
monthlies  at  the  opening  of  another  year.  Taking  the 
January  numbers  of  fifteen  popular  American  maga- 
zines, and  leaving  fiction  and  poetry  out  of  the  account, 
we  find  that  more  than  one  hundred  '^serious"  subjects 
are  treated  in  the  published  contributions.  Of  these  ar- 
ticles, about  twenty  may  be  described  as  social  studies, 
abounding  in  the  '* human  interest"  element,  while 
twelve  are  travel  sketohes,  four  deal  with  prominent 
personalities,  three  with  phases  of  American  business 
life,  and  two  with  American  industries.  Science  claims 
only  four  of  the  articles,  art  three,  the  drama  three,  and 
music  one.  There  are  also  two  or  three  literary  studies. 
For  the  rest,  biography  and  reminiscences  predominate, 
followed  closely  by  historical  sketohes.  These  latt«r 
types  of  articles,  however,  are  accorded  much  less  space 
than  formerly  in  most  of  the  American  monthlies,  and 
less  than  is  now  given  them  in  the  European  reviews. 
Three  articles  this  mouth  are  devoted  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

Social  Studies. — Among  the  clever  descriptions  of 
city  life  which  appear  in  the  New  Year's  numbers  are 
"  The  Poor  Children  of  Paris,"  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst, 
in  Uarper^s;  "The  Social  Side  of  Chicago,"  in  Alns- 
lee''»;  "The  Sale  of  the  Unredeemed"  (a  visit  to  the 
pawnbroker  auctions  of  New  York  City),  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine,  in  the  Cciitwr//, and  "The  Sui)er8titionK 
of  a  Cosmopolitan  City  "  (New  York),  by  Robert  Shackle- 
ton,  in  Ilnrjycr's.  Other  phases  of  metropolitan  exist- 
ence are  treated  in  "  Tuberculosis  :  The  Real  Race  Sui- 
cide," by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  (McClure's) ;  "  Ethics 
of  the  Street,"  by  Marguerite  Merington  (Atlantic); 
"  Every-Day  Church  Work,"  by  Bertha  H,  Smith  (M  un- 


scy'8) ;  and  "  The  Delusion  of  the  Race-Track,"! 
Graham  Phillips  (Cosmopolitan). — Problems 
ing  more  especially  to  life  outside  the  great  < 
discussed  by  Charles  M.  Harger,  in  "The 
Store"  (Atlantic);  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  in 
Awaits  Rural  New  England?"  (World's  Wo 
by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  "What  is  Lyn 
(McClure's).— In  her  series  of  essays  inLesUe^a  M 
on  "The  Freedom  of  Life,"  Annie  Payson  Ca 
this  month  on  "Personal  Independence." 

American  Views  of  Foreign  Politics.- 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  series  of  chapters  from 
lomatic  life  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  €€711*^ 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  is  beginning  in  Scribner^s  j 
sion  of  "  Political  Problems  of  Europe  as  They 
Americans."  Mr.  Vanderlip,  like  Dr.  White,  1 
able  to  study  European  political  conditions  at  fi 
through  his  |)ersonal  acquaintance  with  the  n 
have  in  their  keeping  the  destinies  of  peoples  f 
ernments.  He  gives  in  the  January  number  an 
of  the  fight  between  Church  and  State  in  Franc 
has  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  monastic  ordc 
White's  recollections,  as  given  in  the  January  ( 
include  interesting  references  to  the  state  of  ( 
American  feeling  during  the  period  of  his  last  ( 
to  Berlin  (1 897-1 902)^  and  especially  to  the  gi 
American  prestige  in  regard  to  China  and  to  tb 
manifested  in  Grermany  for  President  McKinle^ 

Travel  Sketches. — Illustrated  articles  of  tr 
description  are  still  relatively  prominent  in  mo 
monthlies.  The  Booklovers  for  January  has  thi 
—"A  City  Built  on  Rubies "  (describing  the  i 
Mogok,  In  Burma),  "The  New  Westminstei 
dral,"  by  Marion  EUiston,  and  accounts  of  as 
Vesuvius  and  the  great  crater  of  Taal,  by  W. 
nings  and  Willard  French,  respectively,  witl 
graphs  of  each  volcano  in  action. — In  the  Centw 
is  a  capital  paper  on  "  I^ondon  in  Transfomiat 
Randall  Blackshaw  ;  Edward  Penfield  gives  h 
sterdam  Impressions"  in  Scribner%  and  Brae 
man  describes  "Parisian  Pedlars  and  Their 
Cries"  in  the  CoHmopoUtnn. — Clifton  Johnsoi 
on  "Mark  Twain's  Country"  in  0-Mti7i(/,  and 
same  magazine,  Caspar  Whitney  gives  some  oj 
periences  "In  the  Swamps  of  Malay."  "A  CI 
Fiesta  in  the  Philippines"  is  the  subject  of  an  a 
the  Century  by  David  Gray. — An  artist's  imp 
of  Bermuda  are  recounted  in  the  Mctropolitai 
zinc  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

The  War  in  the  Far  ESaat.  — In  the  . 
Scrlbner's  Thomas  F.  Millard  discusses  "  New  ] 
of  War,"  as  revealed  by  his  observations  dur 
months  with  the  Russian  army  in  the  field,  wh 
Fox  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  Journc 
frpnt  with  th«  Third  Jm:pKkta^Jkrmf,rr3Ui9nU  C 
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rites  in  the  Cosmopolitan  under  the  suggestive 
'lanting  the  Sun  Flag  on  the  Wall  of  Liao- 
''  A  Glimpse  of  Japan's  Ambition  "  is  the  sub- 
an  anonymous  article  in  the  WorUVs  Work, 
iklovcrs  has  an  article  by  N.  T.  Bacon,  entitled 
the  War,  What?" 

ary  Topics. — The  first  installment  of  Thoreau's 

appears  in  the  January  Atlantic,  with  an  in- 
)ry  essay  by  Bradford  Torrey.    The  same  niaga- 

a  study  of  **  Hans  Breitmann  "  (the  late  Charles 
id)  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.— In  the  Bonk- 
iCate  Leslie  Smith  defines  "  Stevenson's  View  of 
." — The  "Holiday  Book  Number"  of  the  Out- 
eember  3)  has  appreciations  of  four  represent- 
eraiy  critics. — Edward  Dowden,  by  H.  W.  Boyn- 
eorg  Brandes,  by  Paul  Harboe ;  William  C. 
11,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie ;  and  Ferdinand 
gre,  by  Th.  Bentzon.    The  same  number  of  the 

contains  a  brief  paper  entitled  "  Mark  Twain  : 
«  at  His  Spoken  and  Written  Art,"  by  Ricliard 

Gilder. — The  autobiographical  papers  of  the 
rrence  Hutton  are  appearing  in  the  Critic  under 
s,  "  The  Literary  Life."— Prof.  Harry  Thurston 
rites  in  Munscy^s  for  January  on  *'  Three  Hun- 
are  of  *  Hamlet.'" 

nee.      Commerce,     and     Industry.  —  Mr. 

iW.  Lawson's  articles  in  Everybody's  Mmjoziric 
«nzied  Finance"  have  received  an  extraordi- 
loont  of  newspaper  advertising  as  a  result  of  re- 


cent occurrences  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
One  does  not  look  for  such  discussions  in  the  popular 
magazines,  as  a  rule,  but  the  success  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
articles  may  stimulate  the  editors  of  other  periodicals 
toattempt  enterprises  like  IhAt  of  Everybody's. — Several 
articles  on  "business"  topics  appear  in  the  World's 
Work  for  January.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier  contributes 
an  instructive  paper  on  "How  to  Buy  liife  Insurance." 
Mr,  John  L.  Cowan  tells  the  story  of  the  fight  made  by 
the  Wabash  Railroad  system  t«  gain  an  entrance  into 
Pittsburg.  Mr.  Atherton  Brownell  outlines  some  of 
the  commercial  effects  of  the  cutting  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  "Our  Problem  at  Panama"  is  discu.ssed  in 
Munscy'a  by  William  R.  Rodgers. 

The  Teacher's  Profession.—"  Does  it  Pay  to  Be 
a  School-Teacher  I-*"  is  the  (luestion  discussed  by  Arthur 
Goodrich  in  Lc;.s?/t''.s  for  January.  Poor  as  the  pay  is 
in  the  teaching  profession, — if  it  may  l)e  called  a  pro- 
fession,— it  appears  from  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Goodrich,  in  his  article,  that  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  average  income  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer, 
in  this  country,  at  least.  But  it  is  the  testimony  of  all 
successful  teachers,  as  it  is  of  men  successful  in  other 
callings,  that  what  really  pays,  as  Mr.  Goodrich  puts  it, 
"pays  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  pocketbook."  No 
one  can  read  the  article,  by  Miss  Adfele  Marie  Shaw,  in 
the  World's  Work,  on  the  work  of  the  Chicago  evening 
schools  for  foreigners  without  being  convinced  that 
the  teachers  in  those  schools  have  a  reward  more  en- 
during than  money. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


an  for  Policing  the  World.— In  order  to 
iiih  order  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  an  alliance 
'  seven  civilized  powers  "  has  been  suggested  by 
elan  economic  writer,  Novicow,  in  an  article  in 
rdisk  Reiyy  (Stockholm).  According  to  this 
the  seven  civilized  powers  of  the  world  are  the 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
dy,  and  Russia.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  include  Japan.)  These  powers  should  enter 
common  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  by 
they  could  guarantee  the  integrity  of  all  the 
y  belonging  to  all.  Then,  says  Mr.  Novicow, 
lowers  should  "  keep  order  on  the  face  of  the 
taking  in  hand  at  once  every  peace-breaker.'' 
:ance,  he  says,  if,  when  difficulties  arose  between 
And  Russia,  the  aggressor  had  known  that,  im- 
sly  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  fleets  of 
would  blockade  his  ports,  no  hostilities  would 
carred.  The  history  of  Europe  has  a  turning- 
his  writer  believes.  Since  1871,  all  the  leading 
have  been  neutralized,  and  every  hope  of  de- 
g  or  changing  any  of  the  existing  states  must 
tdoned.  As  to  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
ren^power  alliance,  these  are  not  at  all  insur- 
able, because,  says  this  writer,  they  exist  "only 
irainA  of  the  diplomats  of  the  old  rl'qimc.  Tlie 
en  the  seven-power  alliance  is  concluded,  nothing 
s  easier  than  securing  order  on  the  face  of  tlie 
earth.*'  Instead  of  being  a  formless  mass  of 
Old  nationalities,  which  fight  against  and  injure 
iher,  withont  aim,  and  cause  anarchy,  humanity 
xnne  sa  organized  community,  having  a  raison 
following  definite  purposes.    Then  all  the  ter- 


rible sufferings  cau.sed  by  modern  warfare  will  be  re- 
moved. To  the  declaration  that  this  proposition  is 
Utopian,  the  writer  replies  :  ''  If  the  conservatives  find 
my  solution  unsatisfactory,  the  burden  is  on  them  to 
present  a  better  one  ;  and  as  to  the  belief  that  civilized 
nations  will  forever  consent  to  injury  and  sufferings 
which  they  see  an  easy  way  to  remove, — this  is  worse 
than  Utopian,  it  is  ma^lness." 

Decadence  of  Russian  Agriculture. — The  de- 
structive war  fought  in  a  far  country,  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  lias  stolen  from  China,  has,  according 
to  Social  Tidskrlft  (Stockholm),  fortunately  laid  bare 
the  dreadful  social  conditions  prevailing  within  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  Danish  economic  writer,  Gustav 
Berg,  in  the  above-mentioned  magazine,  asserts  that 
the  situation  of  the  Russian  i)easknt  is  really  desperate. 
The  decadence  of  Russian  agriculture,  he  says,  is  not 
only  due  to  the  slothfulness  of  the  peasant,  but,  above 
all,  to  a  multitude  of  outward  circumstances,  such  as 
heavy  taxes,  slave-.service  to  the  landlords,  in  spite  of 
**al)olishment  of  slavery,"  and  high  tariffs  on  iron, 
which  continually  compels  the  pea.sant  to  work  the  soil 
with  wooden  tools.  Manure  is  seldom  used  in  South 
Russia.  For  example,  in  the  district  of  Stavropol,  upon 
the  Volga,  where  out  of  two  hundre<l  villages  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  never  manure  the 
ground.  The  land  is  ()ver))urdened,  weeds  flourish, 
and  the  seed  is  spoiled.  The  wheat-producing  jwasants 
never  eat  white  bread,  and  even  rye  bread  is  regarded 
as  a  luxury.  Oftentimes  the  crop  fails,  and  famine  is 
chronic.  All  this  hastens  the  immigration  of  the  peas- 
ants to  the  cities  or  to  foreign  countries.    In  the  year 
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1897,  47  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rasan 
were  transplanted  peasants,  who  held  positions  as  cab- 
men, dock  and  factory  workers,  etc  The  "crushing 
of  Japan,^  as  the  censored  term  in  Rossian  newspapers 
reads,  with  this  famished  people,  the  writer  thinks 
Utopian. 

The  French  Orl^n  of  the  Kaiser. — Not  a  few 

people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  German  Em- 
peror is  of  French  dei<cent, — (1)  on  his  f ather''s  side  ;  (2) 
on  his  paternal  grandmother's  side ;  and  (3)  on  his 
mother's  side.  In  erecting  a  statue  to  Admiral  de 
Goligny,  says  Baron  de  Heckedorn  in  La  RevuCy  Wil- 
liam II.  was  but  rendering  tardy  homage  to  the  mem- 
ory of  an  ancestor :  and  the  function  was  not,  as  many 
people  imagine,  a  politico-religious  manifestation  or  a 
sortof  protest  against  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  baron  then  sets  out  two  genealogical  tables  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  Emperor  is  doubly  de- 
scended from  Coligny,  both  by  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
the  dukes  of  Sa.xe-Weimer.  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Go- 
ligny left  one  daughter,  liouise,  who,  in  1583,  became  the 
wife  of  William  of  Nassau-Dillenburg.  Of  this  mar- 
riage was  born  Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau,  who  event- 
ually married  Emilie  de  Solms.  The  second  child  of 
this  last  marriage,  Louise  Henriette,  became  the  wife, 
in  164(V,  of  Frederick  William  I.,  of  Brandenburg,  and 
from  this  marriage  was  descended  in  direct  line  Wil- 
liam I.,  the  Kaiser  s  grandfather.  From  the  second 
table  we  learn  that  the  Kaiser  is  descended  from  Go- 
ligny by  his  grandmother,  the  Empress  Augusta.  The 
third  child  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau  and  Emilie 
de  Solms,  called  Henriette  Gatherine,  became  the  wife 
of  John  George  II.  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  the  Empress 
Augusta  is  descended  from  the  second  child  of  this 
anion.  In  the  third  table,  it  is  shown  that  the  Kaiser, 
by  his  mother,  the  Empress  Frederick,  is  of  further 
French  descent.  In  fact,  he  is  a  descendant,  on  the 
maternal  side,  of  Glaude,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  Alex- 
andre Dexmier,  of  Olbreuse. 

The  Orient  of  To-morrow. — A  study  of  commer- 
cial conditions  and  possibilities  appears,  under  this  title, 
in  the  DcuUchc  Export  Hcvuc,  Berlin.  The  writer  de- 
clares that  Japan's  marvelously  rapid  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  has  actually  been — or  will  soon  act- 
ually be — paralleled  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  That 
there  is  room  for  European  products  there,  he  says,  is 
proved  by  Japan's  marvelous  progress  and  development. 
Manchuria,  properly  administered,  is  as  susceptible  of 
progress  and  development  as  was  Japan.  The  same  is 
true  of  northern  Ghina,  with  its  rich  resources  in  min- 
erals, particularly  coal.  **  I  was  often  surprised  on  my 
trips  through  Manchuria  and  Siberia  to  find  the  facility 
with  which  the  Chinese  take  to  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing, particularly  when  the  policy  pursued  by  those  in 
charge  was  such  as  to  encouni^e  effort.^  Splendid  re- 
sults await  any  one  who  will  give  the  material  furnished 
and  to  1m*  furnishe<l  by  China  gixxl  leadership.  The 
Chinaman  is  the  very  best  kind  of  a  colonist.  All  he 
asks  is  to  be  let  nloiie.  He  overcomes  evi*ry  lin>;ual  dif- 
ficulty ;  he  is  a  splendid  worker,  retail  merchant,  hand- 
worker, or  servant.,  and  he  is  naturally  honest.  The 
large  commercial  cities.  Colombo,  Singaport*,  Siam, 
Penang,  Saigon,  Haifong,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kiau- 
chau,  are  striking  examples  of  what  the  peace-loving 
Chinese  can  accomplish.  Here,  in  the  East,  trade  would 
b«  impossible  but  for  the  Chinese.    Even  in  Japan,  the 


Chinese  have  made  themselves  indispensab! 
true  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  s] 
fluence  in  the  East  is  just  as  true  of  the 
sided  over  by  Russia.  The  life  of  Port  Art 
Vladivostok,  Harbin,  and  Blagovestchex 
upon  the  activity  of  the  Chinese  inhabitanti 
result  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  type 
assume  the  lead  when  peace  is  again  rest 
merchants  will  want  to  come  here  from  the 
efforts  of  the  great  powers  to  secure  a  pli 
agents  in  the  East  is  easy  to  understand.  ] 
prosperity  will  go  along  faster  under  the 
West  than  they  ever  would  were  the  initi 
left  to  the  East.  China's  opposition  to  t 
new  trade  forms,  to  railroads,  is  oonfln 
proper.  Where  the  Chinaman  is  a  Strang 
grant,  a  colonist,  he  is  far  more  pliable  an 
than  any  other.  Thus,  the  fundamentals  v 
foreign  trade  may  be  built  up  are  In  t|ia  B 
body  is  getting  ready  to  be  on  hand.  '*Thl 
of  Manchuria  and  Korea  is  a  foregone  em 
the  war  end  as  it  will.  Japan,  vlctorioini 
be  the  leading  nation  in  the  East." 

A  Japanese  Criticism    of  Tolatoi* 

War.— The  famous  essay  on  the  Rnsso^ft 
contributed  by  Count  Tolstoi  to  the  IjQK 
has  elicited  many  unfavorable  criticisBis  fa 
strong  contention  against  the  opinion  oC 
thinker  is  found  in  an  essay  by  Dr.  T.  ImM 
guished  professor  in  the  Imperial  Unli 
appearing  in  t he  Ta  i yo.  According  to ! 
Tolstoi*s  first  mistake  is  in  his  assnmpCIo 
Russia  and  Japan  are  fighting  an  unnflon 
war.  It  is  true  that  the  present  war  is  nas 
sia.  For  Japan,  however,  it  is  waged  in  dl 
very  existence  of  her  land  and  people^  It  v 
ly  a  question  of  interest  that  promptad  4 
dare  the  war.  Except  for  the  deci8iTe.]iMa 
taken,  ,Tapan\s  fate  would  have  been  dooms 
had  approached  us  with  a  more  amiable 
stead  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  our  Jnst  oc 
would  have  been  glad  to  maintain  an  « 
the  Muscovite  Government.  Count  Tolstc 
in  the  same  light  as  he  does  murder.  Bnl 
in  criminal  law  a  case  in  which  a  mere  m 
does  not  constitute  a  murder,  so  in  the  con 
national  intercourse  there  are  times  when 
thoroughly  justified  in  appealing  to  the  i 
language  of  shot  and  .^hell.  In  the  prese 
JaiMin  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  thu 
vidual  who  takes  his  arms  to  protect  hin: 
a  highwayman  threatening  his  life.  Japi 
conscious  that  Russia  is  a  formidable  ad\ 
formidable  for  a  small  country  like  Japa 
Ja|)anese  would  have  urged  his  govemmeo 
war  against  such  a  mighty  enemy,  unless  ! 
a  ware  that  the  gentle  attitude  of  Japan  w 
prove  an  incentive  to  the  insatiable  greed 
sians.  The  pri'sent  struggle  is,  therefore, 
defense  on  the  part  of  Japan.  Professoi 
nounces  Count  Tolstoi  as  a  mere  docirina 
is  still  worse,  as  a  religious  fanatic  In  coi 
Inouye  declares  that  Tolstoi*s  idea  is  simp 
of  environment  in  which  this  humanitarii 
and  reared.  The  Russian  autocracy  and 
could  not  avoid  creating  many  radically  ah 
tfi  mi  I  re f  of  whom  Tolstoi  is  the  meet  pron 
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g  Ibe  Ruins  of  Tyrho  BraliR's  FaroouD 
»tory.— TlirouKi]  the  efliirts  nod  iiiten-st  uf  the 

world,  s^uu^^^  by  the  Influence  of  KioR  Ohcat 
^len  Hnd  Niimny,  an  organized  inovt-nient  is 
Ui  prtwcrve  what  ir>  left  of  the  fanioiiH  obM-rv- 
the  Danish  aKtmnoiner.  Tycho  Bi-nhe.  nt  Urn- 
;.     In  n  recent  uumberof  the  WiirJf  (Berlin), 

Archenhold,  director  o[  the  Treptiiw  Oliserv- 
WTH  tile  history  i>l  aHtroiiomicnl  ilfvclnptiii-nt 

time  Tycho  Bmhe  made  liix  reninrkiible  iIIh- 

Ucloher  -U.   IIWI.   wns  the  thnt^hiiiidredlh 

»ry  of  the  a.«tronoiiier'H  ilefttli,  hiiiI  ihis  fnct, 


la  pklntlnK  In  (he  ulwvrvst 


t  Priii! 


iver  the  worl<i.  called  the  al- 
ii the  Scandlnnvian  monarchu  t-o  the  fact  ihirt 
■v&toryandestateof  tbefamllns])lllliHlJHHl.mn- 
l  fallen  into  ^levous  niin,  and  wiw  jtradimlly 
nog.  Kinf!  Oitcur  intercHtetl  himself  at  ij[iee, 
ngh  hJH  interest  the  obiter vatory  will  Im>  rehuilt, 
ntfon  to  be  BniKhed  In  1(108.  This  oliservnf  )ry, 
!  nmembered,  was  on  the  iulanil  of  Hvttii.  and 
wan  made  poHsible  in  the  bepinninK  IhroiiKh 
■taage  of  King  FTederick  II.  of  Deiiiniirk.  The 
rrattnu  was  made  in  March,  15fl7. 

tevBit  of  the  Beliclan  Klot^tionn.— An  nn- 
'  the  elections  of  the  present  year  in  I!<-I(jinni 
In  the  iletiuc  0^4r<(T«  (Brussels),  from  Ilic  ii.-n 
M  Woeste-  Thid  writer  xhows  that,  while  llie 
itiTfl  (or  Catholic)  party  lout  several  Aent»,  owinK 
iloa  of  thei  oppoaltiou,  yetthinparty  iHnotlmdly 
,  or  ei«n  dtacoantged.  It  whh  this  nnlmi  of  the 


opposition  lo  the  Catholic  Conservative  party  which 
M.  Dumont-Wilden  (wlinse  article  in  the  Reviic.  Blr.iie 
wasquol^d  from  in  this  KevIKW  fo^Oetobe^^e^^oneou>t- 
ly  designaled  as  Protestants.  Ot  course,  as  [lointed  out  in 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  correspiindentH,  the  Protestant* 
in  Belitiuni  are  in  n  very  small  ndnority.  The  interest 
in  the  Be1|<ian  elections  centered  about  the  fact  that  the 
votiiift  piipnintion  of  HclKJuin  was  alHiiit  evenly  divided 
between  the  adherents  >if  the  Omwrvative  (or  Catholic) 
ptirty  and  the  various  opiMisltion  imrlies  which  had  be- 
come uniuii.  -M.  \V\wsU',  in  the  article  in  the  Rrmte 
HfiUr'iU-  aln-n<ly  n-ferred  to,  calln  attenlion  to  the  fact 
that,  des[iite  tlieop|Kisilion  Kain,  thcL'iinservativeit  still 
have  a  nuijurjly  of  twenty  in  the  ChauilKrr.  This  writer 
dix-s  jint  lielii'Ve  that  there  hiis  l)ren.  or  will  l>e,  a  pep- 
nianeni  union  of  ilie  Sorialistii' or  LilH'ral  elenientti  la 
Brlifium:  in  fnct.  in  his  opinii'ii.  the  elect iotis  indicated 
a  SucialiKtic  setlNU-k.  Cerliiinly.  he  sitys.  the  SoiTiallHtH 
have  tost  much  ot  their  pn'stiiie  in  certain  taliorcenteni. 
Since  the  ( '<insi-rval  ivu  (or  <.'atholicl  jmrty,  (hi^  writer 
declares,  is  "intrusted  with  the  defense  of  religion  and 
soeietv  in  the  cinntrv."  it  cannot  Ih.-  destroyed  utterly. 
The  CiUliolic  jxirly.  he  iK-lieves,  will  remain,  and  will 
adhere  to  the  f-reater  pari  of  its  presenl 


WaKuerlann  in  the  German  Mafcazlncfi. — Kvery 
month  brioKs articles im  WiiKoer,  in  tlieUctobernum- 
iH'rof  I'dhiit/cfi,  Ur.  Wilhelni  Kleefeld  wHIeson  famous 
eonductoTH  of  Waicner's  works. — LLszt.  Hans  von  Bit- 
low,  Hermann  Levi,  Hermann  Zumpe.  Karl  Muck, 
HauH  Kk'hter,  Felix  Mnttl,  Felix  Weingartner,  Richard 
Strauss,  OuMtav  Mahler,  Kriiest  von  Schuch,  Arthur 
Xlklsch,  Fritz  Steinluch.  and  others.— In  the  Ih-.uUclie 
Mimaiiiin:lirifi  tit  October,  there  is  an  article  on  Wagner 
and  Christianity  by  II.  AVeinel ;  and  in  the  October 
XonI  vnd  SO<l,  Albert  Hitter  writes  on  the  Xilielung 
i|iicstion.  The  iH-iilitchr  MtiuntHMi^krlU  for  October 
and  November  has  added  an  article  on  "Wagner  and 
ChriHtianity."  Prof.  H.  Weincl,  the  writer.  t«ys  that 
Wajfiier  in  his  earlier  creative  work  wiut  nearer  Chriat 
than  In  his  later  period,— the  creator  of  '■  JesnsofKai- 
aretli"  underst'Hid  his  hero  l)etterthau  did  the  singer  of 
"Parsifal.''  It  Is  certain  that  Christianity  can  only 
live,  not  as  dogma,  but  as  religion  and  ethics.  Whether 
it  will  continue  beyuml  that  depends  on  whether  It  can 
retui'n  to  the  reliKion  of  Christ ;  for  the  religloii  of 
Christ  only  has  eternal  ends,  while  the  religion  of  the 
Church  has  temporal  ends.  Yet  Wagner  l^elongs  to 
those  who  Iwlieve  that  liehind  the  ilevelopment  of  the 
Church  it  is  m^eessary  to  get  back  to  Chri.st. — Then 
there  are  Ihe  Wiigner  letters  in  the  Itimic  ilv  Furls.— 
but  that  is  not  (lernian. 


The  Woi-kofFri 


MOF 


e'fKireal  Public  Iilbrary.— 

the  UibliotliiVine  .Vatii.nale  a|j- 
<l>-  yninri:     The  writer,  Eugene 


i.nili 


t  tor  dlv. 


i.  for 

The 


nks  the 

kee|M  np  libl-arles  for  his  s|>ecial  lieneflt.  In  their  of- 
llees.  editors  have  not  the  moxt  necessary  reference  IxMiks 
at  their  <1isposal,  and.  Indeed,  some  <h)  not  Hie  their 
own  newNiiaiier.  Kvery  day,  thirty  to  fifty  journalists 
visit  the  tlibliotlii^iue  S'ationale,  but  only  three  or  four 
go  to  do  serious  work.  The  writer,  who  appears  to  he  a 
worker  in  the  library,  gives  the  following  analysis  of 
readers  on  au  afternoon  in  Septeinlier.  in  the  holiday 
tiine,  wlien  students  are  absent,  but  when  professors 
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and  provincial  visitors  are  to  Ije  exi>ected.  Out  of  two 
hundred  readers,  tliere  were  al>out  fifty  journalist-s  for 
information  for  immediate  use,  thirty  to  forty  students 
who  And  the  Biblioth^que  Xationale  more  comfortable 
than  their  own  special  library,  and  sixty  to  seventy 
readers  of  novels,  etc.,  in  searcli  of  current  literature, 
but  of  the  l)ooks  asked  for  not  more  than  fifteen  re- 
lated to  books  costing  more  than  ten  francs. 

Fifteen  Yearn  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.— An 

article  under  tlie  al)ove  title,  int^^'nded  for  French  read- 
ers, api)ears  in  La  Hcvvr.  The  author,  Mr.  William 
Redmond,  asserts  that  under  h<mie  rule  Ireland  would 
be  peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  present  system  of 
government,  however,  he  dechires,  is  very  disastrous  to 
Ireland  an<l  absolutely  witliout  profit  to  England. 

How  Many  Ancient   GreekH    Were   There? — 

Writing  in  the  Jivvuv  <1e  Paris,  PaulGuiraud  attempts 
an  estimate  of  the  iM)pulation  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
recalls  the  wailings  of  tlie  helots  over  the  fact  that  the 
birth-rate  among  them  wius  decreasing,  but  iK)ints  out 
that  this  was  made  up  by  the  prisoners  of  war  or  the 
captives  of  piracy.  From  the  eightli  t^)  the  fourth  cen- 
turies B.C.,  he  declares  there  were  in  Attica  4(K),()()0 
slaves  ;  in  Corinth,  i«0,000,  and  in  Jl«:gina,  70,000.  Tlie 
Greeks  themselves  continually  diminished  in  number. 
Plutarch  says,  the  Greeks  could  arm  but  8,000  men. 

Spnrrinip  Italy  to  Awaken  Her.— In  a  lengthy 
review  of  a  l)ook  by  IxkIovIco  Nocentini,  whose  translated 
title  is  *'  Europe  in  the  Extreme  Orient,  and  the  Italian 
Interests  in  China,"  Dr.  Gaetano  Sangiorgio  urges,  in 
the  RasscQna  Nazio7iale  (Florence),  Italy  to  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  part  in  the  approaching  events 
in  the  Orient.  He  says  that  the  best  students  of  colo- 
nial affairs  are  convinced  that  the  nations  without 
ooloniea  are  destined  to  disappear,  because  they  are 
preparing  for  themselves  an  industrial  slavery  which  is 
the  first  step  towanl  (lolitical  slavery.  He  thinks  the 
sending  of  war  vessels,  and  the  participation  in  inter- 
national intervention,  with  nothing  done  to  strengthen 
4Uid  develop  national  int«resti«,  shows  little  political 
wisdom.  It  lessens  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern 
nations.  The  writer  condemns  the  weakness  of  the 
Italian  Grovernment  in  not  accomplishing  the  leasing  of 
the  Bay  of  San-Men.  So  bungled  and  inopi)ortune  was 
the  request,  and  so  little  did  the  Chinese  Government 
know  of  Italy,  that  tlie  request  was  retuseil  with  rather 
more  vigor  than  politeness.  Nevertheless,  such  occu- 
pation would  have  gone  far  to  hold  Italy's  title  to  the 
first  silk  market  of  the  worlil,  and  the  region  is  rich  in 
other  resources  imi^ortant  to  cultivate.  The  book 
reconntA  the  action  and  present  situation  of  the  other 
nations  in  the  Orient  and  shows  how  they  are  deriving 
profit  and  building  for  the  futun*  in  their  handling  of 
the  situation,  and  calls  on  Italy  to  rouse  herself  to  do 
her  part.  The  reviewer  concludes,  after  mentioning 
our  own  exploits  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Panama,  and 
in  the  Philippines.  '*Then»fon».  we  would  mortally 
offend  the  most  delicate  and  vital  in  tenants  of  the  na- 
tion in  alNindtming  to  adversiiries,  in  the  guis^'  of 
allies,  and  to  rivals  the  mvan  and  the  hmd  where 
futurt*  generations,  by  the  certain  laws  of  hi.story  and 
of  life,  an»  to  fight,  in  every  way.  the  gran<i  and  terrible 
battles  of  comiK'tition  and  of  civilizatiou." 


An  Imprcaaton  of  Karopatkin. — A  Frei 
mirer  of  the  Russian  commander-in-chief  in  ' 
East  contributes  to  the  Revus  Bleue  a  series 
pressions  received  during  a  long  acquaintanc 
Greneral  Kuropatkin,  beginning  with  1800.  This 
M.  Lucien  Maury,  declares  that  his  memory  ret 
little  brown  man  wearing  a  flat  cap,  a  long  d 
and  top-boots,  with  his  hand  extended  in  gn 
Reviewing  General  Kuropatkin*s  Central  Asia 
paign,  this  French  writer  gives  him  much  en 
Russia's  triumph  in  that  region.  He  recalls  th 
battle  of  G^>k  T^i)^,  when  Russians  Asiatic  comi 
in-chief  of  t^Mlay  was  a  colonel  under  the 
Skol)eleff.  The  Russians  were  being  forced  back 
beleff  endeavored  to  enthuse  his  men,  but  it  i 
presence  of  Kuropatkin  alone,  utterly  calm  an< 
dent,  that  brought  back  the  spirit  of  victory 
demoralized  troops.''  It  is  this  calmness  and  n 
which  has  always  characterized  General  Kuro 
and,  concludes  M.  Maury,  **  war  correspondente 
worlds  find  again  at  Liao-Yang  the  simple, 
thetic,  almost  modest,  little  man,  who,  in  181 
great  interest  in  demonstrating,  in  the  langna 
botanist  or  a  scientific  agriculturist,  the  good  p 
cotton  which  could  lie  grown  beyond  the  CtmgiB 


PoIand^s  Greatest  litvln^  AnthoreM,— B 

zesko,/'  the  greatest  of  Poland's  living 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Gterda 
Scandinavian  magazine,  Social  lYcMH/l  (Stod 
Energetic,  deeply  .sympathetic,  wannly'eDiln 
this  gifted  authoress  has  spent  forty  yean  of  ki 
the  endeavor  to  spur  her  oppressed  i  omiiaiftlui 
work  and  struggle  for  their  country  and  ta 
selves.  In  twenty-nine  years  she  has  wrltlMfc  » 
than  seventy  volumes,  and  of  these  many  ban 
translated  into  German,  French,  Qwedlabi  OpMl 
into  Russian,  much  to  her  own  surprise.  Hmt  : 
pieces  are  those  books  in  which  she  deals  witk  I 
and  characters  of  the  poor  and  oppreeead  Fdill 
Eliza  Orzesko's  own  life  story  is  a  thrilling  MM 
As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  champloiiaal^lri 
Poland,  she  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  aBift^<^ 
tinguished  also  for  literary  and  arfSsttoT  j|^ 
childhood  and  early  youth  were  filled  wUIl  feaj 
She  was  rich,  highly  educated,  a  happy  wtftati 
and  had  many  dear  relatives  and  friends.  Bat 
terrible  year  for  Poland— 1888— all  these  Joya'tH 
e<l.  Her  husband  was  banished  to  Siberia^  tlMli 
was  confiscated,  her  relatives  and  friends  wen 
killeil,  or  forceil  t<}  fiee.  **  Forsaken,  ruiiied«  i 
w)rrow,"  she  says,  *'  I  began  to  write,"  Her  wi 
known  to  readers  in  English  is  '*  Modem  Argon 

The   Preservation   of  Polisli  Antiqult 

writer,  S.  Tomkowicz,  in  the  Przegland  Pol 
Polish  review,  published  in  Galicia,  reproachc 
all  over  the  world  for  their  indifference  to  man; 
monuments  of  their  glorious  past,  and  suggest 
(ralician  Poles  (since  the  Austrian  Grovemmen 
likely  to  make  any  serious  objections)  that  the 
lish  societies  of  Friends  of  Historic  Monuments 
societies,  he  thinks,  should  be  particularly  acti' 
desiastical  cities,  where  there  could  easily  be  c 
many  marvels  of  religious  art  which  are  no^ 
scattered  or  neglected. 
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ISEWORTHY  eDdeavor  to  see  life  hs  it 
y  is,  aod  to  chronicle  the  nnult  of  Huch 
1  with  slocerUy,  together  with  an  uniiiiHtak- 
>[  Htyle,  of  diHtJiiction,  of  real  imaginative 
■onie  Hueh  way  may  the  reviewar  set  down 
,  iinproMion  of  the  spnitOD's  fictioli.     ICxcep' 

are.  Mr.  Jack  Iioniton,  in  Aniericu;  Mr. 
i)e,  ta  England,  have  both  writteti  iiookH 
ve  to   Initt    beyond   the  nix  montli.i'  npai/e 

the  llf«  of  the  modern  novel.  But  in  the 
>rity  of  books  there  is  no  hint  oC  a  coii- 
Dti  the  author'^  pnrt  of  the  invincible  fact 
k,  to  be  genuinely  worth  while,  must  be 
^  distinction,  tliHt  Mtyte  ia  the  only  aoti- 
vrntuiv,  and  that  a  lack  of  It  can  hardly 
tted  for  even  hy  monumental  thought.  Of 
ae  novelist  la  cont«Dt  to  fulllll  a  merely 


function,  then  macb  of  the  wason'H  output 
work  excellent  of  Ibi  kind.  Bur  with  diK- 
Infreqaency  does  it  even  approach  tiie  con- 
■tMoTC  In  one  word,  many  of  theite  Ijooks 
K  are  worth   rereading ;   fewer 


■Ll-UtOWN  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 
iMt  ainlwInSan  FranciHcn  harbor,  the  pax- 
rlsh,  hut  Humphrey  Van   Weyden,  critic, 
[deal  Hpedmea  of  modern  hyper-civilisation, 
1  little  OAost,  and  compelli^  by  the  captain 


of  that  "bell>ship"  to  become  cook's  scullion.  Van 
Weyden  is  a  creature  of  overdeveloped  brain-power, 
physically  a  plaything  in  the  handx  of  Wolf  LarHen, 
the  ship's  captain,  and  thus  arines  a  struggle  between 
the  primitive  brutalities  of  the  naturnl  man  and  this 
last  product  of  the  twentieth  century.  Tbis  struggle 
in  the  central  theme  of  Mr.  Jack  London's  "  The  Sea- 
Wulf  "  (Macmillan),  The  plot  Iuih  further  aud  rather 
more  conventional  ramiflcations,  but  it  is  primarily  the 
fight  between  the  beast  In  man  and  the  man  who  has 
worked  out  the  beaut  that  holds  our  attention,  and, 
secondarily,  the  overshadowinK  personality  of  Wolf 
Larsen.  The  latter  is  not  a  mere  brute,  like  hia  sailorK 
and  seal-hunters.  He  is  more  terrible,  for  in  him  an 
extraonlinary  development  of  the  pure  icitellevt  has 
not  cliBsti'ueil  tliB  liutH  of  the  primitive  man.  In  de- 
picting tliat  fatal  struggle  between  him  and  Van 
Weyden,  Mr.  Loudon  reniaimi  entirely  impartial.  The 
book  is  neither  a  glorification  of  the  "  overman  "  nor  of 
his  op|K>site.  We  are  told  of  the  two,  and  of  their  fight 
for  life,  with  swift  directness,  with  sincerity  and 
Btrengtb.  Each  reader  may  draw  for  himself  tlie  con- 
clusions resulting  from  this  conflict  between  two 
thoroughly  representative  types  of  severed  worlds. 

Mr.  F.Marlon  Crawford  has  always  had  theart  of  be- 
ing sensational  without  the  appearance  of  it.  In  "Who- 
soever Shall  Offend  "  (Macmillan),  his  theme,  aa  in  not 
a  few  of  his  earlier  books,  Ih  a  particularly  grewaome 
and  mysterious  crime.  He  appears  to  t«ll  the  story  not 
for  the  »ake  of  Its  sensational  elements,  however,  but 
for  the  sake  of  character  and  social  analysis.  If  Folco 
CorbaHo  had  not  made  away  with  hia  wife,  and  tried 
to  make  away  with  his  stepson.  It  ia  doubtful  enough 
whether  one  would  care  very  much  for  Mr.  Crawford's 
delineation  of  Italian  typex.  Readers  probably  knew 
some  time  ago  all  that  he  has  to  tell  them  of  the  Roman 
noble  and  of  the  peasant  of  the  Campagna.  Aa  It  Is, 
however,  "  Whosoever  Shall  Offend  "containsafaaclnat- 
ing  story,  a  puzxllng  mystery  and  Its  solution,  elements 
In  a  book  which,  if  well  handled,  aa  here,  have  never 
yet  been  known  to  tall  of  their  effect. 

With  "Evelyn  Byrd,"  Mr,  George  Gary  EgglestAn 
camplet«<l  that  powerful  trilogy  of  novels  in  which  he 
presented  the  Virginian,  whom  he  knows  so  well, 
before  and  during  the  war.  In  the  last  volume  of 
that  trilogy,  he  nhowed  its  certain  disaster  and  the 
cause  lost.  He  turns  now,  in  "A  Captain  In  the 
Hanks''  (Barnes),  to  the  young  Virginian  who,  seeing 
the  futility  of  further  struggle  or  of  vain  regret,  ia 
determined  to  help  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation, 
and  to  become  a  private  if  necessary,  a  captain  if  he 
can,  in  the  ranks  of  industry.  Thus  Guilford  Duncan 
goes  westward.  He  puts  away  from  him  all  thoughta 
of  aristocratic  birth  or  tradition,  all  pride  at  an  officer 
in  the  army  which  is  no  more,  and  hy  that  very  fact 
(Its  himself,  at  the  start,  to  rise  In  that  new  and  greater 
army,  whose  mission  Is  not  war  but  pence.  "  A  Captain 
in  the  Hanks"  an<i  itt>  forerunners  are  genuine  contri- 
butions to  American  history  and  culture-history,  i^ 
fact  that  robs  them  of  none  of  their  value  as  literature. 
If  "  A  Captain  in  the  Ranks  "  is  not  quite  so  attractive 
as  "The  Master  of  the  Warlock  "or  "Evelyn  Byrd,"  It 
ia  simply  because  trade  and  the  problems  of  trade  are 
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in  themwlved  Ivan  Riiftceptible  of  the  Dnetit  literary 
treAtment  than  a.  ^reat  wnr,  with  its  glory  of  victory 
and  its  tragedy  at  defeat. 

The  public  Nhuiild  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Aothony  Hope, 
not  merely  for  the  bookH  which  be  himself  wrote,  but 
alHO  tor  certain  other  books  that  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity not  hftvebeenwrit- 
1*11  but forhim.    Fore- 
most among  these  ore 
"  Graustark,''  by  Mr. 
GeorgeBarrMcCntoh- 

tlon,  "BeviTly  of  Grau- 
etark"  (Dodd,  MfMl). 

""        ~       irlyCal- 


1.  the 


lit- 


B  BAJUt  iTCTirrCIIEOH. 


tie -South  C-aroli 

IniperHonnted  the  pri  n- 

ceiM  of  the   Balkan 

prlDcipaDty,  managed 

things  for  a  while  to 

Huit  her  own  willful 

pemonality,  picked  up 

abrlgaod.  who. 

though  Hhc  fallH  In 

love  with    liim,    iloes 

not  finally  turn  out  to 

be  a  prince,— all  this 

makes  thoroughly  good  reading.    There  is  throughout 

no  hiut  of  disilluRion.    It  is  all  bravely  carried  off  In 

a  land  of  pure  romance,  where  the  men  are  inriiicible 

In  Htrength  and  the  women  in  tieauty,  and  wliere  love 

and  war  are  still  the  chief  concemn  of  life.    Graustark 

is  much  more  real  than  many  little  utates  that  can  be 

found  on  the  mnp  of  Europe,  and  Beverly  Is  at  least  aa 

real  as  any  young  woman  from  the  far  South  that  may 

be  met  with. 

"Lore  Finds  the  Way"  is  a  brief  but  charming  story 
by  the  lat«  Paul  I«lce>tt«r  Font.  It  hoe  in  miniature 
all  the  qualities  that  made  "Janice  Meredith  "  so  de- 
servedly popular,  and  like  that  book,  it  treats  of  an 
episode,  necessarily  a  slighter  one.  of  the  Revolution. 
The  improbability  of  the  central  incident  is  admitted 
and  disregarded  with  delightful  humor.  The  little 
volume  Ik  tteuutitully  prlnlwl  and  decorated  (Dodd, 
Meadl. 

In  ■•The  Island  of  Tranquil  DellghtB,"  Mr.  Charles 
Warren  Studdanl  renews  the  charm  and  succeos  of  his 
"South  Sea  Idyls."  Those  abodes  of  eternal  summer 
that  captured  Stevenson's  heart  ai-e  here  de)icril)e<I  once 
more  with  real  power  and  charm  and  with  an  added 
note  of  regret.  Mr.  Stoddard  says :  "Tu  sail  over  placid 
seas  in  sight  of  my  summer  islands;  U)  lie  off  and  on 
before  the  mouths  of  valleys  that  I  have  loved;  where, 
In  my  youth,  I  have  been  In  ecstasy:  hut  neveragain  to 
set  foot  on  shore,  or  to  know  whether  it  be  reality  or  a 
dream.— this  is  the  dance  my  Imagination  leads  me.  this 
Is  the  prelude  to  many  an  unrecorded  sonvenir." 

Tlic  one  ohjectiun  which  the  average  render  has  been 
known  to  make  against  the  work  of  Mr,  William  Dean 
Howell s.— namely,  that  that  distinguished  novelist  is 
too  fund  of  the  Insignificant. — can  not  be  brought  against 
■'Th<- Son  of  Royal  Langln-ith"  (Harpers).  The  subject 
in  one  of  esaential  tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  tba  woaknen 
of  a  good  woman  who  oonceala  from  bar  Mia  the  inlqnl- 
tfesot  his  dead  father.  Thkt  the  woriiUw  Odt'of  ttali 
theme  is  masterly  It  to  •npnfltv™' 

It  is  eqtuOlj  Impoaathla  to  pi* 


of  a  book  so  pregnant  with  fundamental  1 
rich  in  suggestive ness,  and  no  accomp 
cution  as  Mr.  Henry  .lames'  "The  G 
(Seribners).  As  usual,  Mr.  .lanies  is  ver, 
cemed  with  Americans  in  Rurope.  bui 
clearer,  and.  for  that  very  reason,  more  \ 
works  of  what  one  may  call  Ills  middle  pc 

BY  WELL-KNOWN  ENGLISH  AU 
Mr.  Hichanl  Ije  Gollieone's  style  whei 
one  of  the  finest  things  in  coutenipurarj' 
Is  distinctly  at  its  liest  In  "  Painte<l  Slw 
Brown),  a  volume  of  short  stnries.  The 
deal  directly  with  tlie  realitiesof  life,  but 
the  inner  signlAcauce  of  these  realities  tin 
and  symbol.  Keudiug  the  book,  one  en 
beautltnldreams,andit  isonly  by  taking 
that  one  conies  to  see  how  the.'4.>  dream:^ 
manner,  interpret  some  of  tlie  pheuoiiiem 


of  the  stories  are  especially  notable.  "] 
ows"  Hbould  odd  materially  to  Mr.  LeGa 
tatton. 

"The  Prodigal  Son." Mr.  HallCaine'sn 
appear  simultMneonsly  according  to  the  a 
of  the  publishers  I Appletons).  In  nine 
guagcK,  nnd  in  mlitions  amounting  to  a  qn 
lion  of  copies.  It  Is  linnl  to  see  why  the  m 
ticular  book  should  be  so  enormonn,  stroii 
contained  InittindoubtedlyiH.  Theploto 
of  Iceland  is  not  strikingly  original.  Of 
of  the  Governor  of  Iceland,  Magnus  is  t 
bat  Intwiae  and  righteous ;  Oscar  la  an 
f  genliM.    Oscar  returns  to  Iceland. 
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f  bin  brotber'H  betrothed.    MnitniiK.  fur  th« 

girl'B  huppiiino*.  itialceHthetCi'eiiumt  wkcriHuif 
»n  nutke,  and  OHCHr  And  Thunt  are  married, 
•cene  comrs  HelKa.  thi>  yoiiDK  wlfe'H  sister. 

OHotr'H  artixtic  liTe,  liisplrtH  lilm  to  creat«. 

him  her  own.  Hence  RpriiiKs  the  linKerinp 
'  the  suirj.    Here,  an  iu  all  hix  )>(>nki>.  Mr, 

the  power  of  wringiu^  liix  rvadeni'  vitAla. 

■  poB-er  of  convincing  them  thnt  lie  is  work- 
tra|iE«d)-  rather  tliAli  A  iiielcxIrHiiiii.  Sulitle 
inctloQ  may  Bonielinies  be,  [t  is  a  vrry  real 
ilr.  Catne  has  never  yet  ^trvn  alile  tn  est-ape 
ion  that  he  pnxluceH  buikH  whk'h.  ixiucr- 
ilicnant  thongh  they  be,  are  esHeutially  nielo- 

irio  Correlll  has  deaerteii,  temporarily,  at 
regionnof  thinpi  nni>een  for  thotie  of  thinKH 
od'H  (iood  Man"  (Dodd,  Mead)  Ik,  iis  the 
roclainis,  a  Hluiple  h>ve  srury  and  euntaini) 
I  Hlltuiiun  to  esoteric  Christianily  or  the  utter 
the  literary  claHH.  Tlfe  st(>ry  of  hov  the  Kev. 
den  funiid  love  \n  unt  without  beauty  or 
id  the  Interest  would  be  even  Kreater  if  the 
not  qnite  no  iut4<rmjniklile.  MisH  Correlli'M 
ppeftlto  the  gentle  reviewer  Mhnuld  prevent 
iTlng  anr  more  speciflc  iufiirmation  eiincern- 
ik,  ia  order  that  uhe  may  ceaic  tii  live  with 
mlsrepmentation  ever  Ixfore  her  ryes. 

■  B  gallant  hero  and  a  lovely  maiden  In  the 
aitf  of  dliitreSB,  and  then  tu  extricate  them 
oUa  of  ftlte  by  apparently  probable  ntennu, — 

■  ■«  old  sa  literature  itself,  and  itt  attrac- 
le  pnbllB  seem  not  to  have  faded.  Any  one 
carca  to  know  how  MooHieur  lies  Ageaux 
I  da  Vllleoenve  were  eiianared  by  the  ablNMH 
and  how,  notwithntaiiding  that  lady's  In- 
B>iii ma«.  tt  came  all  right  In  the  end,  may 
■r  of  briak  entertainment  with  Mr.  Stanley 
«<■  latest  book,  "The  Abl)»M  of  Vlitye" 
1^  Gtcen)- 

M  or  AMERICA,  PAST  AMD  PRESENT. 
■toKi  lllatorlcal  novelist  Heenistu  have  shifted 
■I'lntoraat  from  Colonial  and  Kevoliiti unary 
-CMlWarandtfaeyearspreeeiliiivlt.  Among 
of  the  month,  "The  IHlI.-i  of  Friwhini.-  by 
■tte(Donbleday,  PaK(^),  earriiMUriluitk  tuthe 
W  Hulcan 
tBtereat 
I  the  char- 
Micral  Har- 
ikwell-lold 

Jb  Htn  sod 


andelight- 

t  Tiew  la 
bj  Kathe- 
tnd  Brown 
Ji  P»g"). 
arj  of  the 


Diane    is   thoroughly  lovable;   other   charaRt«r8   are 
vividly  drawn  and  full  of  (genuine  pathos.    The  book 

Mr.  ThomaM  J.  L.  McManus,  author  o(  "The  Boy 

and  the  Outlaw  "  (Gmftoa  Press),  lived  in  his  boyhood 

at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  there  witnessed  the  famoux  raid 

of  Juh[i  Brown,     He   was  himself   in   the  mountain 

HCboolholl!4e  when  it 

was  captured  by 

Brown'H  iiieu.    These 

interesting  meniories 

'     Mr.  McManus  has 

turned    to    excelleut 

that  moves  swiftly 
and  directly  and  cou- 
tAius  a  giKKl  deal  of 
pleoHant  humor  and 
excellent  character- 
In  "Mauassaa" 
(MaL-nilllan),  Mr,  Up- 
ton  Sinclair  ban 
added  another  to  the 
long  list  of  ambitious 
novels  dealing  with 
the  war.  The  canvas 
UPTON  BiKf'LAiH.  upou  which  Mr.  Sin- 

clair palnta  is  large, 
but  his  |Hiwer  ix  well  KUKtaiued  throuKh  the  long  narra- 
tive, wlitrh  presents  au  impressive  picture  of  certain 
phases  of  the  great  Ktmtqfle. 

Hut,  aft«rall,  the  novels  dealing  with  contemporary, 
or  nearly  contemporary,  life  in  America  are  more  vital, 
and  altogether  better  worth  while.  Foremost  among 
these  is  "The  Imvi  of  the  I,.and"  (Bobbs-Merrill),  by 
Emerson  Hough,  a  strong  and  fair  study  of  the  negro 
problem  us  it  confronts  the  ijunth  to-day.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  far  South,  "iu  the  beai'tof  I  he  only  Ameri- 
can part  of  America,''  on  and  nruiind  t)ie  plantation  of 
Colonel  Blount.  The  story's  main  incident  is  tlie  trial 
for  tuunler  of  Colonel  Blount,  who  has  shot  several 
ne^roeH  in  an  uprising  that  promised  tu  lie  ilnngeroua. 
In  the  plea  for  the  defense,  Mr.  Hough  has  stated  as 
sanely  anil  us  well  us  it  has  ever  lieen  stated  the  point 
of  view  of  the  fair-mlndMl  and  intelligent  Soiitlierner. 
Tlie  niuended  Constitution  was  cruel  and  utTJusl.,  not 
to  tlie  white  nut  to  the  black  man,  because  '■  it  sought 
todu  that  which  cannot  Ik-  dune.— to  establish  growth 
iniiti>a<l  of  the  ehauce  to  grow."  "Tlie  Ijiw  of  the 
Ijand**  will  fully  sustain  lliereputntiou  that  Mr.  Hough 
won  by  "Tlie  Mississippi  Bubble"  and  "The  Way  to 
the  West." 

Anc)tlier  iicltiil ruble  KtJiry<if  Sout,liem  life  Is  "Guthrie 
of  tliP  ■|'itLK-s"  (t)iiubliilay.  Page),  by  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
ahelt  I'.  The  Isiok  deals  with  tlie  {lolitlcal  conditions  of 
a  Southern  Slate,  presumably  Kentucky,  and  attempta 
tu  demonst.mle  tlielr  eMieiitlul  iliguity  and  henlthlness. 
A  young  American  girl  who  has  brought  home  with  her 
£uni[M-au  nllleatiou  ci-rtnin  conlemptuous  notimis  of 
Amerlcim  ixdities  is  intnHluc'cil.  Shu  comes  in  close 
contact  wit  li  the  ixilitiis  of  Iut  State,  and  is  tinally  con- 
vinced of  the  noble  and  VHluahle  elenientw  In  tliem. 
Tlie  plot  of  the  story  turns  allout  an  impeiu^huient 
brought  against  tlie  S|>eaker  of  the  House,  who  is 
charged  with  partiality  In  seeking  to  hold  back  certain 
legislative  measures.  His  innocence  of  the  charge  is 
proved  by  Guthrie,  correspondent  of  the  Time*,  who 
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Tbeswltt  yet  long  and  undulating  s 
I  •  dlBtlnctive  rhytlim  that  in  an  (resli  na  it  is 
ty  tall  ft  strong,  beautiful  love  story.  Alto- 
>r.  links  of  the  Labrador  "  is  one  of  the  nee, 
or  tlnee  best  books. 

Amv  Imb  weighty  bookH.  all  dealiiiK  with  life 
nth,  are  "The  Eagle's  Shadow"  (nonbledBy, 

jMnea  Branch  Caliell,  which  i»  a  pleasjitit 
nd  b^Utirnlly  writUn;  "The  River's  Chil- 
igfaicott},  by  Ruth  MuEdory  ^ittuirt,  uii  idyl 
iria^ppi  River;  aud  "An  Anj^el  by  li revet " 
It),  by  Helen  Pitkin,  a  well-wrought  story  of 
ita  New  Orleans. 

OLD  KUROPEAN  DAYS. 
haDO"  (Harpers),  by  the  vell-known  RiikUhIi 
ind  poKitirlKt,  Frederic  Han-ison,  in  A  brilliant 
■lorlcal  writing,  whatever  quidities  of  ii  ko"! 
nj  lack.  The  history  of  Ity/^ntiuui  is  a  sul>- 
hlch  the  ideaH  of  the  majority  of  [hhiiiIc  lire 
ay  the  leant,  and  owe  cunuot  ilo  better  tlinii 
'.I.  HarrlwiQ  tor  clearer  light  on  MiIh  nliKCure 
ice  he  has  undoubtMlly  brought  to  hU  tank  a 
eofhin  subject  rarely,  If  ever,  poHwmwd  by  the 
listurical  novels.  It  the  pint  iif  "  Thwiiihani)" 
re  is  rich  compensation  in  n  vivid  picture  ut 
irs  (Uld  the  statecraft  of  the  Eai*tern  enipire 

rule  nt  Constantine  Poriihyrogenetus.  The 
he  novel  In  thftt  brave  general,  NlccphiirHs 
ho  delivered  Crete  from  Saracen  eoverelKuty : 
e,  the  disnolute  but  faHCitiating  KmprptiH 
a,  in  the  delineation  of  wliose  chantcler  Mr. 
dasH  not  fail  of  nuccess.    If  "Theopiiano"  is 

gsood  novel,  it  is  a  highly  ii 


!emH  to  be  no  limit  to  the  historical  erudition 
tliam  Stearnx  Davis.  He  has  written  a  novel 
ith  the  tail  of  the  Konian  republic!  another 

of  which  is  laid  iluriiiK  the  llrst  cruHatle, 
.  book,  "Falaise  of  the  Blesm.'d  Voice'"  (Mai- 
I  a  romance  of  France  under  the  n^ign  cif 
ia.  Mr.  Davis  Is  frankly  a  follower  of  Wcott. 
ctent  alt  Hpeuk  the  rather  irniXMwihle  j:tr|n)n 
anDnrward'and-IviinhiH'.'"  Hut  Mr.  Duvls 
llf  t«llii  A  fascinntinK  ^'tory  of  jwople  who  niii 

tutetebXiug,  and  throws  over  the  wln.le  the 
IX.    Falaise,  the  lilind  singi'r 


isiti 


fig 


der,  thecaptAin,  ix  held  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  loyal 
mansion  of  Urilliana,  Hn<l  )>ecuuies  naturally  a  prisoner 
uf  love.    There  are  plenty  of  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and 
the  story  mux  on  with  breathless  rnpiilily  to  a  happy 
ending.    There  is  little  or  uo  attempt  at  historical  ac- 
curacy or  minute 
ciiUiriiig,  A  fact 
that  is  i|uit«  re- 
freshing.    Mr. 
Mci^Arthy  is  con- 
tent lotellaswift 
iind  tHsciualing 
Mory.  in  which 
elTiirt  he  succeeds 
Iboniuglily. 
Amonlliought- 
ful  romiince  of 


I'll 


whuw  power  of  Ming 


did  in  IlrownluK's 
•'T'ipiia  I'assi'.s."  The 
character  of  Iiouls  is 
cimviiicititfly  drawn , 


live  with  the  tainlly  ot  a  Roundhead  uncle.  Her  life 
iti  the  Puritan  IioiLseliold  is  will  ilcscrilted.  But  slie 
renieuilM-rs  the  good  eauui,  and  liy  her  quick  wit  and 
<lAri[iK  is  enalilMl  to  save  the  infmit  dAiighter  of  her 
king  from  hiHunemittH.  I^ater  comes  a  love  story,  with 
the  liAppy  ending  of  which  the  Ixsik  ends  also. 

NOVELS  OP  ENGLISH  LIFE. 
In   "KAle   of    Kiite  Hall"  (Apph'toni.  Miss    Ellen 
Thorneycnift  Kowli-r  Iias  cleverly  aduptisl  the  story  of 
"The  Taming  of  the  SImvw"  to  I  lie  necessities  of  a  tale 
of  modern  English  Kociety.    Kate  is  the  dAU|j;ht«r  of  a 
jKHir  eiirl ;    she  must 
maiTy  for  money.  The 
suilAble  match  is 
found,  hut  Katu  leads 
t-lie  gent  leman  a  by  no 
means   merry   life. 
Here   the  conflict  be- 
tween the  modem  Pe- 
triK'liiii  ami  liis  Kate 
is  liriskly  and  cleverly 


of  niiilieviil  lifei'learly 
seeiuitid  depict e<l. 

■•TheI.aflyof]j.y«l. 
ty  House"  (HiiriM-rs), 
by  Mr.  Justin  lluul- 
ly  MfCurlliv.  is  n 
brisk  aud  brivzv  ro- 
mance of  Cavalier  aud 
Puritan,  and.  of 


L.  play,  s 


-Ids. 


But  H 


■  the 


of 


caii.si-  1  do."  The  ob- 
s«■s^i,.uotthee|ugrllm 
is  somewhat  less  ap- 
IKin'ut  here  than  in 
Miss  Fowler's  earlier 
liuoks. 

The  central  theme  of 

"The  Maaqueradcr" 

spi.rc  (r«liiredi  from         (Harpers),   by  Kathe- 

:stu  of  Kate  llnll."  rine  Cecil  Thurston,  is 
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no  means  olcnlated 
to  give  pleasure  to 
girls  alone. 

How  Lleat.  Robert 
Warburton  tries  to 
play  a  practical  joke 
oa  his  sister,  becomes 
entangled  in  the  mesh 
o(  his  own  wt^aving, 
and  finally  takes  tiie 
position  o(  gmoni  and 

house  at  the  girl  lie 
loves, — these  are  the 
original  ad venturcH 
that  form  the  theme 
of  Mr.  Harold  Mac- 
Orath's  "  The  Man  on 

M  nmatM.  the  Box  "  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill).    An  element  o( 

an  tha  ator;  In  the  oonrae  ot  ita  develop- 

ha  humor  predominates, — good  humor,  al- 

in^  that  of  situation. 

SHORT  STORIES. 
nor  Hojt  has  ^thered  ten  of  her  pleasant 
tins  itoriea  In  a  volume  that  takes  Its  title 
fnt  ttarjt  "Nancy's  Country  ChriHtmaH" 
»y,  Faga). 
B  God  and 


In 


;lng  Peer" 


lacking  In  insight,  and  of  exoallant  utiatle  finlrii,  an 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers'  "  A  Young  Man  In  a  Harry, 
and  Other  Stories"  (Harpers).  The  title  story  is  by  no 
means  the  best  In  the 
volume.  Thebeetare 
witty,  piquant,  and 
swiftly  told. 

"Traffics  and  Dis- 
coveries "  is  the  title 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  lateat 
book,  the  Orst  volume 
of  collected  tales  since 
"A  Day'H  Work." 
"  Traffics  and  Discov- 
erieB"(Doubledfty, 
Page)  consists  of 
stories,  all  of 


t  the 


tie,  "  Play- 
sgabonda" 
in).     II  is 


sortlid  ss- 
irit  of  good 
tan  kindli- 
ill  that  ftp- 

I  and  evil. 

rings  true 
mdher  all- 
charity  en- 

illest  empathy,  Tliese  tattered  waifs  and 
Ife,  these  "players  and  vnifabondH,"  have 
to  plead  for  them  whose  pleading  It  would 
Maible  to  resist. 

Fox,  Jr.'a,  "Christmas  Eve  on  Iionenoiiie" 
Is  a  volume  of  virile  tales  of  those  aspects 

II  Ufa  a  knowledge  of  whit:h  Mr.  Pox  has 
■  hla  previous  books.  Comedy  and  tr^fedy 
ar  ^»rt  In  this  life,  where  the  passions  of 
ongaud  swift,  though  their  speech  and  an- 
lafnt  and  rastic.  The  volume  ends  with  a 
4lary,  "Christmas  Xight  With  Batan." 

A  U^tar  and  more  vivacious,  though  not 


longest— "The  Army 
of  a  Dream  " — have 
nl ready  been  pub- 
lishnl  In  the  maga- 
Eines.  Theoneentltleil  "They"  appeared  within  a  few 
mouths  past.  A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Kipling's  later  work 
has  been  saturated  with  asortof  psychological  aubtlety, 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  his  famous  tale,  "The 
Brushwood  Boy."  In  this  latest  collection,  the  storiea 
"They"  and  "Wireless"  are  especially  redolent  of  tbla 
subtlety,  which  In  conception  reminds  us  of  the  elder 
Hawthorne,  but  In  style  are  Kipling's  inimitabls  own. 

R«v.  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Rlpon,  has 
written  a  little  Christmas  story  under  the  title,  "The 
Christ-Child  of  the  Three  Ages  of  Man"  (Dntton). 

A  NOTEWORTHY  EDITION  OF  THACKERAY. 

By  far  the  moat  satisfactory  edition  of  Thackeray  we 
have  seen  In  recent  years  Is  the  one  published  by 
Crowetl  in  thirty  volumes,  by  William  P.  Trent  and 
John  Bell  Henneman.  These  are  quietly  and  tastefully 
bound,  and  the  paper  and  letterpress  are  satisfactory. 
Most  of  the  illastratiouB  are  historic  ones,  and  each 
volume  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  reproduction  of  a  steel 
engraving,  generally  ot  the  author  at  some  stage  of  his 
career.  Not  only  are  the  well-known  masterpieces, 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  "Henry  Esmond,"  and  the  other  great 
world  novels  included,  but  also  the  essays,  burlesques, 
Christmas  stories,  sketches,  criticisms  of  letters  and 
art,  quips  in  Pvnch,  drawings,  poems,  and  n  new  col 
lection  of  typical  perwmal  lettera.  Practically  every- 
thing Thackeray  ever  wrote  is  included  in  this  excellent 
edition,  under  the  general  title,  "The  Complete  Works 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray." 

A  COUPLE  OF  JAPANESE  NOVELS. 
One  form  of  Japanese  patriotism  not  sufficiently 
well  known,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  cultured  class,  who, 
while  the  armies  of  Japan  have  been  fighting  her 
battles  in  Manchuria,  have  been  cHnipaigning  by  voice 
and  iwn  for  tlie  understanding  and  approval  of  the  civi- 
lised world.  Paniplilets  on  politics  and  economics, 
magaiino  articles  and  even  novels,  are  being  written 
to  further  this  end.  One  of  the  most  striking  speclmena 
of  the  Inst  form  of  literature  Is  Gensal  Mnral's  novel, 
"Hana,  a  Daughter  of  Japan."  In  this  novel  the  author 
endeavors  to  "display.  In  a  slight  measure,  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen."  It  ia  the  story  ot  a 
beautiful,  virtuous  Japanese  girl  and  a  falsa,  bold,  bod 
Russian,  with  *  big,  brave,  ohlTalnms  AmaricMi  throwr 
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OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION, 
er'a  ioj"lnFraDce and  Italy  lieachielly 
ic  aanociation  ;  ami  the  richnew«  ot  thin 
und  hfiH  Rcldoni  liaeti  preHeiitvil  niiire 
tn  the  volume  "Skutclits  on  the  Old 
ranee  to  Florence"  (Uutton),  by  A.  H. 
with  the  HHBistaiice  of  Henry  W,  Nevi- 
lery  Camiiehael.  These  artist  travelers 
iu  what  has  been  called  the  only  ri^ht 
slide  into  It  through  a  river's  mouth, 
rfleur,  and  journeying  in  a  stately  way 
idy,  central  France,  and  CrannalpiDe 
ol  pen  and  brush  give  ns  a  very  enwr- 
i  description  o(  the  bit«  of  old  Prance 
aot  art  loverft,  and  enibellish  all  with 
>UH  pictures  in  color. 
lewlett'B  "Road  in  Tu9cany,"in  two 
llan),  is  one  ot  those  Kcnial,  IciHurely, 

with  a  touch  ot  intininte  knowledge, 
le  combination  ot  the  artist  and  trav< 
the  real  Italy,  with  its  color  and  fra- 
[DoffU  only  to  those  who  get  away  from 
cities.  Typographically,  the  work  is 
pictures  really  illustrate.  Mr.  Hewlett 
ote  ot  the  work  In  his  preanibulatory 
le  BBya;  ''I  have  always  preferred  a 
always  a  man  to  a  masterpiece,  asing- 
ind  I  have  never  opened  a  buob  when 
at  I  want«d  on  the  hillside  or  by  the 

people  "what  Jerusalem  is  like"  that 
Freer  has  written  his  "Inner  Jerusa- 
The  author  writes  from  the  Holy  City 
interestingly  Bignlflcant  to  note,  right 
V  of  the  Husslan  tower.    Among  other 


noteworthy  (acts  brought  out  as  to  life  in  modem  Je- 
rusalem Is  one  which  the  author  presents  in  these 
words  ;  "  While  we  slug  '  They  call  us  to  deliver  their 
land  from  error's  chain,'  let  us  realize  that  here  we  may 
send  out  onr  youngest  maid,  with  no  further  caution 
than  not  to  got  her  pocket  picke<l :  we  may  take  a  cab, 
certain  that  our  driver,  unless  he  be  a  Christian,  will 
not  get  drunk."  There  are  many  full-pnge  illustrations, 
chiedy  from  photographs. 

A  terrific  Indictment  of  Turkish  misrule  and  anarchy 
in  the  Balkans  is  Mr.  Reginald  Wynu's  bulky  volume, 
"  The  Balkans  From  Within  "  (Scriliners).    The  author 


ftom  "Inner  Jeruaalem." 


lilustratlou  (reduced)  trout  "The  Balkans  From  Within." 

Iielievea  that  a  terrible  war  between  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key la  a  matter  ot  the  very  near  future.  Mr.  Wyon  was 
originally  hostile  to  the  Macedonians,  but,  after  a  visit 
to  that  country,  his  opinion  changed  entirely.  He  de- 
.scribes  an  Intolerable  condition,  even  worse  than  most 
ot  the  reports  we  have  already  had  as  to  the  misrule 
and  moKKacre  in  unfortunaM  Macedonia  and  Albania. 
The  dispatch  of  Austrian  troops  to  Macedonia,  this 
writer  declares,  indicates  the  existence  of  secret  treat- 
ies, and  also  that,  at  the  (Irst  sign  of  actual  lighting, 
Austria  will  receive  a  European  mandate  Co  move.  Mr. 
Wyon's  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. It  is  also  HUpplemenled  with  some  maps  anil 
diagrams. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Schafer's  "Songs  of  an  Egyptisn  Peas- 
ant," originally  published  in  German  two  years  ago, 
has  been  rendereii  in  English  by  Frances  Hart  Breasted, 
and  published  by  II inriclis,  of  Leipsic.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  iKtok  fur  scholars,  we  are  t^ild  in  the  preface,  but 
lias  been  pre|iared  for  the  pleasure  ot  travelers  on  the 
Nile.  Although  the  lite  ot  the  Egyptian  peasant  is  very 
monotonous,  the  translator  declares  that  he  has  a  strong 
musical  appreciation,  and  that  there  are  all  kinds  of 
songs,  seutimentnl  and  even  martial.  The  book  is  paper- 
bound  and  Illustrated. 
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FnsclnAting;  ia  tlic  t«rm  (o  apply  to  Mr.  Frauk  T.  Bui- 
leu'M  ilefMrriptionH  uf  Ni'tt  liti-,     llis  ''Cruis^Mif  rlie  L'Ai-h- 
al(it"ivikM  |H>rliap!<  llie  most  ruinous  work,  hut  a  luti^r 
oue,   "  DenizeDH   of   llie   lleeii"   (Revtil),   is  wrtaiiily 
Hs  cliiirmiuK  In  »tyl» 
ami  itrikphii^   in  clRinrigi- 
tioii.    .Mr.Uiillfiihiiftlie 
faculty  of  iiii|MniiiK  lo 
the  lift'  iif  till'  difii  stii 
nil  nliiiiMt  ImuiHii  i|uat- 
Hy.    All  sorlH  ot  repn- 
geiitnti  vvH  ot  t  he  r.;  |it  i  linn 
aiiil  nimy  trlln-K  are  lii- 
troductil  iiu'I  uiiuli- ««  fH- 
milinr  Its  iiicti  wv.  Icuow. 
Eiwh  of  th.-  ilw..llei»  of 
the  <liH-i.  M'Pius  to  Imvi-  ii 
persuualirv.     Tin-    illii»- ' 
tnitioii^  in   lliis  v.>liiiii>- 
«re  rxit-Ufiil.    Tli.-y  .ire 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  AND  KOREA. 
Books  of  tritrri  iiiiil  ilKscrlpt  ioti.  with  .Tii|>iiu  for  tlii'ir 
suhjfcr.  lire  iMtiiiK  n-[)l:ii'(»l  1i\  wiliil  scriims  Ktydies  of 
the  JiLiMiiicHe  |ie<i|>1e  nnil  thrir  i-cUitliius  t»  the  rtntt  of 
tlie  world.  One  of  tUi*  liest  volmni-H,  in  lirief  cniniMiHs, 
ou  jH)>niip.>4p  liistiirii'iil  ili^vvlopnieiit,  and  aiiKnreriuKihe 
quextioii.  Wliiit  hns  enabled  tlir  jA|iatifHu  people  U> 
encape  the  fnt«  of  other  .\KlHtlr  niitloiiH  whtm  in  onitact 
witU  the  WestT  1h  ■■The  Awakeiiinx  uf  JaiHiii,''  by 
Okakitra-KakuEo,  aiitlior  of  "  Tin-  [dciils  of  the  KiiNt." 
The  accomp1iti)inu>nts  of  the  Ni'w  Japan,  Dr.  Okakum 
polDtaoiit,  are  the  natural  outeiiiue  other  hiiitory,— her 
reltglun,  her  art.  and  hertrnilitioiiM.    Hu  writvain  Eng- 


linh,  with  Hhn>ad  cult  uri'.  There  is  uo  •'yellrjw 
he  declares.  He  alMO  indicHti-n  Hiinie  of  the  tern 
which  may  alli'<'t  the  future  ot  the  Orient,  nud 
with  niiirli  appreciation  of  the  Christian  n 
toward  woninu  nn  an  Influence  upon  the  »ocii 
civilJmtl(>li  of  JaiMin,  Dr.  Okaktlra  wan  one 
illiititrtunH  exprnientH  ot  the  old  idenK  which,  ni 
leaH,  led  tiitheJa|ianeMi  renaissance. 

Another  tUniiithlfill  pliilosophiciil  work.  \tj 
neiie,  written  in  English,  is  Dr.  K.  Akasawa' 
"The  RiisMO-JapaneHe  CunHict"  <Hou|thton,  ' 
Dr.  Akasawa  haH  iieell  lecturer  on  the  civiliiat 
history  ot  Rnst  Asia  at  Durtinouth  College, 
wade  a  niiwt  illiiniiiiHtiii(;  and  complete  stAt* 
the  iieeilMand  aspiratlotiKof  the  JapiineHepeopl 
le<l  them  to  tiike  up  urniH  atcaimit  HuHsia.  A  gt 
anditeveral  portraitit  illustrate  the  volume,  I 
sawa,  ill  his  preface.  <leclares  IiIh  eameHt  iDte 
prerient  a  fair  statement.  He  announces  that  lu 
favor  can  be  done  him  tliaii  a  more  complete  i 
stattmiPiit  of  Knssia's  cause  than  he  lias  been 

The  first  lioiik  on  tlie  war,  by  one  who  Las  bt 
is  Frederick  Palmer'n  "  With  Kuroki  in  Mmi 


(Scrilmcrsl.  ,\11  tlie  cliiipterB  ot  thla  valnme 
ifiiily  apgieareil  as  Bjiii'iril  correspondence  In  ■ 
irciVLrj/.  und  tlicv  iin'  illustrated  from  phot«Ki 
James  H.  Iliiri',  Mr.  Pnlmer  wax  with  (ieneral 
(roni  iK-fore  ilie  Imtlleof  theYalu  until  after  Lia 
His  description,  written  in  tlie  fine  awlnglug  i 
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tnre,   how 
thorough 

dat«the  Jnp- 

cal   ftalT  Ik  : 

how  -frrmll  is 

1 1*  WUHAN,  till?  percent- 

■  at  Japan,  becauw  the  medical  de- 
vanpnvetitiiiiithanciire.  He  points 
7  that,  when  the  Occi'lental  gorem- 
idlnstlia  tJnttsd  States,  were  ioviteil  to  send 
mdbtM  with  the  forces  ot  Japan,  not  one  of 


nock  la  notaworthr,  begins  with  the  chapter 
l^^nd  Pc^tlCB  of  t^  War."  He  preaente 
pdBg  tvj  raallBtleally.  Ot  conne,  he  la 
fctfciB  for  Japaueoe  patience,  ayHtcm,  and 
kMmiB  bh  Unco  we  onnnot  fail  to  cat^di 
ttatplaodld  heroism  and  soldierly  qoRllUea 

I  ^  Bwwn'a  tribntc  to  the  Japanese  enr- 

mBlmX  dopHtment  hu  already  bem  refenvd 

to  la  this 

Rbtibw. 

ences  on  the 
march 
"  From  To 
Iclo  Through 
Manchuria 
With  the 
Japanlese" 

published  In 
book  form 
(Appletons), 
with  many 


theni  sent  an  offletal  repraaentatiTe  to  follow  the  medi- 
cal worb, — "two  men  apiece  for  each  country  to  etndy 
how  Japanese  can  kill,  but  not  one  to  obxerve  how  they 
can  etire  diseaee  or  prevent  it." 

Three  supplementary  lumes  of  the  Eastern  (Trtrld, 
published  In  English  In  Yokohama,  Japan,  are  pamph- 
lets entitled  "Japanese  ChnrBcteristics,"  "What  are 
the  Natural  Retiources  ot  Japan,"  and  a  review  of  the 
correspondence  in  the  negotiatioDK  between  Japan  and 
RURBla.  IHOa-lHM.  These  are  written  by  Mr.  F.  Shroetler, 
editor  and  pniprietor  at  the  Eiigteni  VTorW.  Mr. 
Shroeder  believes  that  .lapan  could  have  gained  her 
ends  without  war.  Ilia  cummentx  on  the  Japanese 
people  and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  very  frank. 
Hecondemnsanumber  of  the  governmental  regulations 
which  put  (lifBcultlea  In  the  way  of  business  by  for- 

An  analysi!^  of  the  new  Japanese  Civil  Code  an  ma- 
terial for  the  Hludyof  comparative  jurinprudence  was 
presented  to  the  Internatiunal  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Science,  at  St.  Louis,  by  Mr.  Nobushige  Hozumi,  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 
This  paper  has  lieen  published  in  pamphlet  form,  lo 
English,  by  the  Tokio  Printing  Company.  It  is  a  very 
thorough  analysia. 

Lady  Smtan  Townley's  experiences  in  Peking  hara 
been  supplemeat«<l  by  historical  and  political  chftptera 
and  published  under  the  title,  "  My  Chinese  Not«-Boob" 
(Duttou).    The  book  ia  of  the  kind  to  be  characteriMd 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  My  Chinese  Mot»-Book." 

as  informing.  It  Is  written  in  on  entertaining  style, 
and  contains  quit«  a  wealth  ot  reminiscences.  The  vol- 
ume is  illliatrated  with  Hixt«en  portraits  snd  views, 
which  are  supplemented  by  several  iiiapsaud  diagrams. 

Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffls  has  reviseil  and  edited  his 
well-known  and  standard  work,  "Korea,  the  Hermit 
Nation,"  whicli  is  Issued  In  its  seventh  edition  (Scrlb- 
nerx).  This  work  originally  appeared  In  1SS3,  and  haa 
since  been  a  standard  in  the  way  ot  description  and 
history  of  Korea  and  the  Korean  people.  Dr.  Griffis. 
has  been  many  yean<  in  Korea  and  writes  froni  a  back- 
ground of  rivli  experience.  This  latest  volume  con- 
tains chaplers  (in  the  "Chi no-Japanese  War,"  and  the 
present  conflict  between  Japan  and  Roasla.  Besides, 
it  is  equipped  with  a  number  of  maps  and  plans  and  an 
excellent  bibliography. 

The  latest  issue  of  •»■-  ''-mbridge  Historical  Series  la 
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on  "  Europe  und  the  Far  EaM"  (Mitcmlllan),  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert K.  DougloH,  profeHHnr  (if  ClilneM  AC  King's  Cullege, 
tioiiiliiii.  The  aim  of  thin  xerleH  U  to  Hketcb  tbe  history 
of  moilerD  Euroiw  with  that  of  it«  chief  colonleH  andac- 
(liiiNltiiiiiH,  from  About  the  eml  of  the  fifteenth  century 
liuwu  to  the  prewnt.  And  in  thin  MpitcJal  volume.  Sir 
R»)M-rt  AtlenilitK  t»  tfiw  Acouiiect<^  history  of  the  reia- 
tiiiiiH  wliii'h  liave  obtniiietl  lielwtvli  tlic  nntiunii  of  the 
WfvrX  niiU  tlie  empinr^  of  China,  JiitNiii.  Anam.  auil 
Sinni.  The  vohime  \KSt\n»  ivith  a  con  Hi  deration  of  tlie 
eitrlieHt  kniinn  Intercouf!* lH-t«-een  Knit  find  West,  and 
liriTi^  lliereadiT  down  totiie  oriKin  of  the  Kuiu!o-Japt>' 
new  War.  TliereiHH  hlljlinKrapliyitTid  iirooiI  index,  l>e- 
ltide«  HHveriil  excellent  timjis. 

RUSSIAN  LIFE  AND  SOCIETY. 

AnentertniiiinK'lc'X'riiitloiiot  KiiwiLntiml  life  among 
tlie  iluHHinnx,  UlUHtrHtwl.  iiiid  written  i-Hpecialiy  for 
ynuiiK  iK-ople.  ih  -' Kushiii,  ilie  IjmiH  of  (hv  Great  White 
<-»ir"  (CiLwIl).  by  K.  C.  l'hilli|w  (Mrx.  Horace  It. 
I^Milier).  antlkorot  "I-VepK  Intu  C"hin»." 

An  old  friend  of  a  iHKili  on -KusHiHii  Life  and  Society  " 
hHH  Ijwii  revivi-d  in  u  new  edilion  liy  Wooil  &  Uom- 
l«ny,  Ikbdon.  Thi-  liitle  volume  ciHisiKtimf  an  account 
ofaRmwiau  tour  ill  I'*l«i-(i7liyAiipl.'ton  and  Longfellow, 
"twiiyounn  travclent  from  the  Vtiiteil  Stjitei*,  who  liad 
l)e<'n  oni<-ent  in  the  I'nion  army,  nnil  a  journey  to 
KiiNiia  Willi  (ieiieral  llaiikti  in  IWIl."  The  worit  wsh 
prepared  for  the  preiM  by  Capt.  Nathan  Appletou.  It  in 
llIiiHtnited. 

TWO  VOLUMES  OF  AFRICANA. 

An  infornilng  but  (freWMOtue  worli  on  Africana  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rolierc  H.  NamwuH  "Felichinm  in  Went 
Africa"  (Scrlbnenti.  Ur.  XaHHauwaH  a  missionary  jn 
th«  Gabun  diMrict  of  the  French  Congo  for  forty  years. 
He  has  already  written  »everal  voluniea  on  African 
native  ciictomN  and  KiipentitionB,  but  this  one  is  the 
most  anibiliouH.  It  l»  a  sad  and  gloomy  storj-  of  bar- 
boriKiiiand  mental  darkneitit.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
from  pbotographii. 

Mr.  K.  X>.  Marel'H  book.  "King  Leopold*!)  Rule  in 
Africa"  (Funk  He  Wagnallsl,  a  bulky  volume  of  five 
hundred  pages,  U  a  chronicle  of  ghastly  oatrageH  and 
terrible  oppreftsioiis  on  the  |iart  of  Helgian  ofHcialH  in 
the   Cimgo.    The    pic- 
tures are   jMrticubrly 
RvoltiiiK-    The  author 
of  the  volume  has  been 
carry  i  ng  on  a  camimign 
in  llie  uingazine*  anil 
newi>tia]ier«    of    Great 
Britain  for  yeanion  the 
hiiliject  iif  Congo  mis- 
nile.    As  a  uieuilwr  of 
the  AlHVigines  Prot 


ENTBRTAININQ  BIOGRAPHY. 
"The  True  Henry  Clay,-  by  .ToKeph  .M.  Roi 
plncott),  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  for  the  pn 
eration  one  of  the  nioi>t|M>pular  of  American  e 
of  the  era  which  cloKe<l  with  the  Civil  War. 
l«  said  that  the  American  peojile  have  torgii 
or  hiH  achievements  \  but  it  is  certainly  true  i 
years  go  by  many  of  the  things  that  t^lay  st«>. 
worked  most  stivnuously  for  in  his  Hfetinie 
relt^tnted  to  the  Imckgrannd.  while  not  a  fev 
niuvenieiits  have  lieen  axsociated  with  his 
whiirh  III-  was  really  a  Htranger.  Jlr.  RogcrM 
attempt  In  litis  volume  either  to  uphold  or  to 
any  portion  of  Clay's  public  career.  Hisftole 
iH  toplcture  Clay Jnttashe  was.  Mr.  Rogers  h 
cess  to  all  the  private  ))a|)erM  left  by  the  great 
Ian ;  an<l  his  lifelong  familiarity  with  Clay's  <' 


iiiHic  sketcl 
th.'ithasvct 
Many  of  th. 
tion^    e-iie. 


John    Dun} 


'  ""  Hale  Whin 

(Prom  H  porlrHlt  In  the  Brttleh      the  famous 
Museum.    Frontispiece  of  book.)      Scribner's  i 
''l.llerar 
Mr.    White   has  made  us  nee  Bunyan   the 
throngli  liim  the  great,  sober.  <lea4lly  earnes 
folk,  of  whom  he  wan  the  interpreter.    This 
helpfully   IllustrHted.    It   ought  to  nccomiH 
copy  of -The  I'll- 
griiu't  I'nigress.'' 
When,    some 
years  ago,    I'nit, 
Arminius  Viim- 
Wry's  "  Life  and 


nd   i 


vell-kn. 


ting  coniiiu-nial  rehitii-ns  for  liuiiian  happiness.  Thi 
aulhiir  calls  U|M>n  the  great  iKiwers  of  the  world  ti 
intervene  in  the  name  of  huitiaiiity. 


SERIOUS  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Tork  to  write  ont  the  story  of  hid  entire  clireer, 
>  title,  "The  Storj'  "f  My  SltUKglw"  (UiitUia), 
>lutne».  ProfeHsiirVimWr)''  *t  will  be  reniem- 
AD  HuiiK&rian  Hebrew,  who  has  hiul  reninrk- 
■rieiiees  asK  traveler  and  neieiitlHt,  t)urtii;iiliirly 
-ieiitftl  cunntrieH,  AUil  liaM  1>eeu  iiiitlii>r,  Jounial- 
Nilitician.  Thexe  roliinies  nri;  illilstrnteil  with 
oTtmitH. 

H  or  very  intere«tinjt  Hiiil  viiltuilile  litih-  IkmiIim 
Lives  or  Grtm  Writert"  is  U-iiiK  [iii'[iiinil  for 
men  &  Co.  IjyTuilorJeiikH.  Thtwi^  nim  to  tntce 
riu  ami  [lersotiHl  iNickKrouiiil  ntcHiiisI  wliich  we 
lost advantnife  xee  the  livex  of  (lie  imiFit  emi- 
tera  of  all  »gen.  "In  the  Djiyi  nf  Cliiiiicer," 
!d,  with  nil  Inimhietion  l>y  lliiiiiilton  Wriicht 
itfaeflrat  uf  the  serieH  to  apiHiir.  Mr.  Jeiiks 
Mabie,  iti  hi«  inl  roil  net  Inn.  Iiiw  fresliniwl  imr 
)D  of  the  t^-ut  EujjliKh  ixiel.  lie  Imi  "iniule 
laiicer'H  Kiiglaiiil,  unilerKtitmt  Its  )iHbltii.  over- 
ipeecli,  and  coiupreheiid  ll»  Hjiirit." 
*st  i»sue  ill  the  '■  Iteneoii  liiin-niiiliifH"  (Small. 
ft,  etiiteil  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  to  the  life  of 
hltninn.  by  Isane  Hull  I'liitl.  Mr.  I'latt  iic- 
geK  that  he  appniacheK  his  tn--k  ii»  an  iiii(|iiali- 
irer  of  Whitman,  aod  a  Iwliever  to  the  fiilleHt 
I  the  greMtuefM  of  hiu  work.  And  yet  he  iIoch 
"e  criticiHm.  The  frontiHijieee  of  thin  linle 
is  a  portrait  of  Whitiiiiii]  from  a  plioliiKraph 
is™. 

.  to  have  been  expected  that  Mrii.  Maybrick 
rito  a  book.  Her  owu  slury  of  her  trial  for  tlie 
of  her  husbaiid,  and  her  long  inipriHoiiiueiit, 
been  puhliiiheil,  under  the  title.  '-.Mm.  May- 
)wn  Story :  My  Fifteen  I..oiit  Yearn."  by  Flor- 
labeth  Maybrick  (Funk  &  WaKnulM.  She 
chrank  from  the  tank  of  writliiK.  but  xlie  wan 
I  do  no  by  her  frieudn.  The  story  in  really  an 
nt  of  the  Britinh   judicial  metluHlK,  witti  as 

the  payeholony  of  her  prison  life  as,  she  de- 
le  has  been  able  to  wrlug  from  her  memory  aiid 
Phe  sympathetic  reader  will  wish  that  Mm. 
k  had  spoken  of  her  life  with  her  huslumd  up 
lie  of  Ills  death,  hut  she  slnrlsKliarply  with  her 
I  the  charge  of  havlutt  inunlered  him.  There 
terness  in  tlie  book,  but  it  is  a  strong  indlct- 
BritiHh  Justice,  and  points  out  the  crylnts  need 
tish  Court  of  Apiiealslii  criminal  cases.  The 
ory  ot  her  trial  aud  iniprisunmeiit.  from  the 
her  hiuband,  Edward  Maybrick.  in  IWm.  until, 
ekn  lat«r,  when  she  had  Hiiinhnl  her  "life" 
(In  December,  1W3).  is  told  simply,  and  (here  ia 
QgKl  and  medical  aiialyHis  ut  the  I'Hse. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS, 
ilnme  bearing  as  its  title  the  single  impressive 
^dvcrty"  (Macmillanj,  Mr.  Kobert  HuiKer  un- 
to Mtlmate  the  extent  ot  poverty  at  t  he  iiresciit 
lia  Dnittid  States;  to  describe  some  of  Its  evils. 
fmoas  the  dependent  anil  viciouM  classes,  but 
^g  the  uiiBkllled.  underlaid,  undcrftil,  an<l 
land  workers;  to  point  out  [I'rlain  remiiliat 
Uidlioclety  may  wisely  undertake,  mid.  tiNiilly. 
iwt  the  evils  of  poverty  are  cimtinually  repni- 
BWiiPiliiii  111  society.  In  the  first  clmpler,  Mr. 
lliiw  Ub  teasonn  for  )>elievliit(  ihat,  even  iu 
^  tlBHB,  no  lessthan  ten  million  ttersouH  in  the 
tetes  »re  noderfed.  underclothed.  anil  pisirly 
Oneclataluthecommuuitytowhii'hMr.  Hun- 


187 

ter  gives  eapecial  atten- 
tion in  his  book,  and 
which  works  ot  Utia 
character  have  fre- 
quently ne^tlected,  con- 
sists uf  tlie  large  group 
of  underpaid  wage- 
workers  friHU  which 
tlie  dependent  claasea 
are  mainly  recruited. 
Mr.  Hnutor  does  not 
pretend  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the 
problem,  but  lie  tells  of 
(hinxs  that  he  has  seen 
while  livinxamongthe 
piHire>t  of  the  working 
ifijilv .   hikI  the 


li'llin 


ei  that  I 


drawn,   not  from  oIH- 

wtual  ex)HTieiice  and 
observation.  As  a  rwonl  of  such  data,  his  boi)k  is  an 
extreiiu'lv  valuable  nintriliutloii  to  sociology. 

Pnif-Cimrles  K.  IIemlersi»i,  of  the  I'liiversity  of  Chi- 
cago, has  pri'pareil  a  useful  romis^ndium  of  "Modem 
Methods  of  Charity  "  (MacmlUan),  in  which  he  givtH  an 
account  of  the  systems  of  public  and  privat*  relief  in 
the  principal  countries  having  luoih^ni  methods.    Thin 
subject,  it  would  se^m,  is  one  in  which  ( he  comparatlvs 
treatment  is  os|)ecially  desirable.  The  laborof  marahal- 
Ung  and  combining  the  factn  that  are  included  in  this 
volume  must  have  been  eiiumious.    Any  student  or  In- 
vestigator who  hi  seeking  t*)  follow  out  the  experience 
of  theditTeretitcountriesof  the  world  In  some  particular 
flehl  of  philanthropy  will  now  dnd  this  work  practically 
done  for  him  in  Professor  EI  elide  rsim's  excellent  manual. 
The  book  should  prove  useful  also,  we  think,  to  boards 
ot  churitien  and 
to  inanagem  of 
public   and   pri- 
vate relief  ituitl- 
tutions. 

In  'The  N'e- 
gni :  The  South- 
erner'n  Prob- 
lem." liy  Thomas 
Nelson  Page 
(Scribners),  we 
have  a  temperate 
diKcuiwton  of  the 
race  iiuestion 
from  the  South- 
erner's point  of 
view.  Mr.  Page 
believes    that 

two  poHsible 
way»  to  solve  the 
n  euro  question 
in  tlie  .South,— 
either  the  uegro 
must  he  re- 
moved, or  he 
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metbod  1b  ont  of  Ih«  qumtlon.  it  only  i 
provF  him  by  nlucnliDti.  Mr.  Pttfte  tihows  tliM  the  old 
idea  of  edumtliifc  the  netcro  just  as  the  whfl«  man  jx 
cdncMrd. — that  Ik.  by  tciviiig  him  "book  education" 
uid  turuinii  him  lixnw. — hns  lievn  found  lo  be  falla- 
cionA.  Thf  kind  of  nlncatinn  tlmt  Mr.  Pnge  oilvocatefi 
for  thp  D^KTo  IK.  in  brief.  JUHt  tile  kind  that  is  given  by 
•uch  inUitutiiitD'iiHTnHkegveaiKt  Ilaniptijii. 

In  "Thf  Amerliwi  State  S»Tle»"  (Ctrnniry  Company), 
Pmf.  Frank.!.  tiiHulnow.  of  Ciilumbia  Tniversiiy,  cou- 
tribnttT>tht- Viiliiiueiin-CityGovenimi'Ul  in  thel'nilwl 
Stat*s."  Prijffs.-.ir  (iiHHinow  is  t hi- author  of  "Munici- 
pal Home  Hnlt-  "  and  "  Municipal  I'niblems,"  two  books 
publiphMl  M'vrnil  ytNiry  ago.  wbicli  have  held  liifi;h  rank 
as  Mnllmrilio  on  the  tuples  treittetl.  In  the  present 
work,  tlie  author  ctinllntw  himiclf  almost  e.idusively  to 
■  )4udr  of  Amerimn  foiiditioiiK.  ami  at  the  name  time 
broaden-  tbe  MMiwof  the  in<iiiiry  so  as  (o  embrace  the 
entire  liehl  o(  rity  fcjovenniu-nt.  m.  far  as  that  Is  re- 
garded from  the  viewpoint  of  orKiiiiizntiou  and  Btrnc. 

"The  Women  of  Anierira  "  (Macmillan)  tM  the  title 
of  B  book  in  which  Miss  KlixalN>th  MeCnu-ken  tnves  the 
rraultnot  aniuvetiti|tati(in  IN-Kun,  several  years  *ko,  of 
the  Idealx  and  ai'liirvements  nl  American  women  In 
theprofewions.inmri- 
Dlctlial  afTnirs.  In  the 
arta.  and  In  the  home 
and  in  the  thinin  per- 
tAlning  to  honie-mak- 


In 


In 


■rial,  MiBs  Mc 
Cracken  has  made 
longjourneys.  visiting 
many  States  and  com- 
ing in  contact  with 
women  of  many  call' 
Inga  and  stations  In 
life.  Thus,  the  liook 
ifi  not  maile  up  of  offi- 
cial MtatJBtics.  but  is 
the  fruit  of  iiersoiial 
meetings  with  women 
and  visits  to  the  sceiien 
of  their  occupatloiiH. 
Some  of  the  t-hapter 
beadintcs  iiiav  snicuest 
the  variety  of -,ubj.i-t-. 
Ctivereil:  "The  Pion- 
eer Woman  of  the  We-^l."  -The  Woman  in  the  Small 
Town."  -The  AiUlhern  Woman  and  KeconstructiOD," 
and  "Wiiman  :rufTrage  In  Colcirado." 

"f>ouiliern  Thoughts  tor  Xorthem  Thinkers"  iHacoI- 
lertlnn  of  lectures  delivennl  thmughout  the  Northern 
Statea  by  Mrs.  Jeaiiiiettv  Koliiiisou  Mnrphy.  whu  has 
heen  Hpewllng  several  years  in  enileavoring  lo  "offset 
the  influence  of  -riicle  Toin'sCaliin'  and  recnnHtniet 
the  Xorlh  11(1  the  neirn.  .|ne~lioN.-  Mrs.  Murphy  lie- 
lieve-  thiil  ilien-  i-  ;i  vo-i  ileal  ..f  mi-iiliiced  Northern 
sent  Linen'  iiinl  kimlue-s  with  n-pinl  ti.  the  negro,  and 
that  it  is  tiiiii'  f..r  tli.-  l"-i  Southern  seiilimenr  loawiike 
to  its  r.-.|><>i.~il.i1iM-  in  ■'<lii.':iii[ig  the  black  man  hikI 
wlnninu  liaik  Li~  i^iil-iiim-  n-umil.  .Mi>.  Murphy  criti- 
cises the  .-^.intli  for  nei;lis-l  ini;  l.i  take  priijier  interest  in 
theediic:ifi>mi'f  theIlelr^.*s.nndespeciBllydeplor^■stlle 
lae^(  of  reliicloiis  tridTiini;  whieh  followed  their  emaiici- 
IMtlnn.  Bound  in  the  *ame  vidilme  i-  a  series  of  lee 
ttiraaaud  songs,  entitled  "African  Music  in  America." 


Mrs.  Murphy  traces  the  development  of  Amei 
music  from  Africa,  and  points  out  its  religir 
Wliat  she  has  to  say  im  this  subject  ahowK 
fotk-lorist  with  keen  insight  and  sympathetic 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETH 


In  his  work,  entitled  "llalance:  the  Fu 
Verity"  (Houghton.  Mimini.  Orlando  J.  Sm 
of  "  Kternalism,"  has  endeavored  to  offer  "a 
fuudaiiien 
lie  Inlerpr 
the  system 
a  deHuitia 
ra]  religioi 

religion." 
i^mlth  has 
to  do  is  to 
religion  u. 
stand  on 
ruck,  and  t 
of  com  pel  II 

pbilodophi 
ties.  Thei 
petidix  CO 

critical  rei 
ri.oi..i,,M4....»,s  Y  scientlfi 

MAJOR  Oni^HIH)  J.  HHITII.  gious     wri 

of  which 
Mr.  Smitli's  thesis  and  the  way  he  has  workt 
There  is  pmliahty  in  all  America  not  a  col 
t4Mlay  who  enjoys  a  great*r  iHipularity  than 
UrifeWH,  of  Ilarvanl  and  Kadcliffe.  It  Is  on 
hisensays  and  aihlresst's  that  the  greatouter  j 
come  u[iiler  the  spell,  now  and  then,  of  a  penu 

that  baa 

h)yal  retail 
Dean"  ani 
Kadcllffe 
enthusiast 
of  the  adin 
head  of  h 
"Roulinei 
(Iloughloii 
Co.)  is  the 
to  Dr.  Dri( 
volume  of 
book  that 
lege  Btudeu 
sex,  who 
come  in  co 


linlsi 


-i.).-  1 


prod  la  My 
— iiy.  we  have  in  this  volui 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^M.»  -     .     The  topics  most  widely  discussed  last 

WItl  Russia  .'^  /,xxi  Til        J*     . 

Prolong      month  were  (1)  the  probable  effect 
the  War?    ^^  ^^^  ^^jj  ^^  p^^.^  Arthur,  and  (2) 

Russia's  domestic  troubles,  including  the  mas- 
sacre of  citizens  by  soldiers  at  St.  Petersburg 
on  Sunday,  January  2 2d.  The  main  facts  re- 
garding the  conflict  at  the  capital  and  the  sur- 
render of  Port  Arthur  are*  set  forth  in  other 
paragraphs  of  this  department  of  the  Review. 
With  the  ending  of  the  terrible  siege  of  that 
great  fortress,  the  major  activities  of  the  war 
were  obliged  to  await  the  opening  of  spring 
weather  in  Manchuria.  Obviously,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  removal  of  the 
Russian  garrison  from  the  stronghold  on  the 
coast,  will  have  liberated  a  large  additional  Jap- 
anese army  to  offset  the  Russian  recruits  at  the 
fighting  front,  where  the  two  main  armies  are 
now  in  winter  quarters.  The  Baltic  fleet  had 
got  as  far  as  Madagascar  on  its  way  to  the  relief 
of  Port  Arthur.  Its  movements  were  involved 
in  some  mystery,  but  it  was  understood  that 
orders  for  its  return  to  the  Baltic  had  been 
promptly  issued.  It  is  said  that  Russia  will  at 
once  enter  upon  the  construction  of  an  immense 
new  navy,  giving  the  contracts  to  various  foreign 
shipyards.  But  Japan  can  also  acquire  new 
ships,  and  the  present  naval  prestige  of  the  Jap- 
anese is  of  itself  enough  to  counterbalance  a  con- 
siderable Russian  superiority  in  the  number  of 
ships  and  guns.  To  end  the  war  at  this  time 
would  require  moral  courage  on  Russia's  part. 


JapaM*M  Ardor 


The  Japanese  at  home  are  suffering 
and        a  good  deal  from  the  economic  priva- 
Comfidomeo.    Hqh^  incident  to  the  cost  of  the  war 

and  the  derangement  of  industry,  but  there  is 
no  sign  of  wavering  or  faltering  in  the  unsur- 
passed patriotism  of  the  Japanese.  Their  vic- 
tories have  enhanced  their  national  and  racial 
pride,  and  added  something — if  that  were  pos- 
sible— to  the  superb  confidence  they  show  in 
their  government  and  their  military  and  naval 


leaders.  The  Japanese  feel  themselves  to  be  very 
much  the  smalher  power,  and  in  every  sense  the 
innocent  and  aggrieved  party,  encouraged  by 
and  entitled  to  the  preponderant  sympathy  of 
the  world  at  large.  They  remember  that  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  the  most  minute 
nationality  in  the  world. — namely,  the  Boers  of 
South  Africa, — held  the  whole  British  Empire 
at  bay  for  nearly  three  years  in  what  proved  to 
be  a  war  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  Japanese 
are  fighting  for  what  they  regard  as  vital  to  their 
national  existence,  and  the  scenes  of  the  war  are 
not  very  remote  from  their  sources  of  supply. 


Russia 's 


The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
Chances  ^of  fighting  in  a  war  which  probably  a 
Victory,  g^eat  majority  of  the  Russian  people 
regard  as  a  mistake  from  the  outset.  They  are 
striving  for  dubious  additions  to  an  already  over- 
grown empire,  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  main 
centers  of  Russian  population.  There  were  many 
of  us  who  believed,  when  hostilities  first  broke 
out,  that  the  Japanese  would  be  victorious  in  a 
short  campaign,  but  that  the  Russians  would  al- 
most inevitably  win  by  sli(>er  preponderance  of 
material  and  financial  resources,  in  a  war  of  four 
or  five  years'  duration.  But  as  matters  now  stand, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Japanese  had  fully  an 
even  chance  of  victory  in  a  war  of  several  years, 
provided  they  can  firmly  resist  the  temptation 
to  penetrate  too  far  toward  Moscow.  The  one 
clear  deduction  from  all  the  facts  is  that  this  ter- 
rible war  ought  to  ])e  promptly  ended,  and  that 
the  Russians  and  Japanese  might  even  now.  while 
the  bitterness  of  a  Manchurian  winter  enforces 
a  truce,  agree  upon  terms  of  an  honorable  and 
permanent  peace.  The  Japanese  could  afford  to 
be  very  reasonable  and  conciliatory,  and  the  great 
Russian  Empire  could  much  better  afford  to  stop 
fighting  and  address  itself  to  the  peaceable  work 
of  building  up  its  empire  than  to  persist  in  a 
bloody  and  costly  war  in  which  the  Russian  peo- 
ple have  neither  heart  nor  hope. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  principal  rea- 

Busaia  Should  8on  for  liiissia's  rcfusal  to   talk  of 

Be  Friends.   ^^^.^   jj^g   l^  ^^le  belief  that  there 

wouUl  be  involved  a  loss  of  repute  and  pres- 
tige that  would  practically  destroy  her  interna- 
tional position.  But  such  a  belief  sliows  folly 
and  lack  of  discernment.  The  respect  of  the 
world  for  Russia  would  be  increased  in  a  marked 
degree  by  the  spectacle  of  sound  and  prudent 
statesmanship  rising  superior  to  tlie  distorted 
pride  of  the  military  party  and  stopping  at  once 
the  risks  and  losses  of  a  useless  war.  Mr.  Stead 
points  out  tliat  in  one  regard  the  war  has  been 
productive  of  a  certain  form  of  very  real  human 
gain.  Whereas  the  French  and  Germans,  after 
their  struggle  of  a  quarter-century  ago,  hated 
each  other  more  than  ever  before  and  have  re- 
mained in  an  attitude  of  bitterness  toward  each 
other  through  all  these  years,  Mr.  Stead  declares 
that  the  result  of  the  present  war  has  been  to 
make  the  Japanese  and  Russians  think  much 
more  highly  of  each  other  than  when  the  war 
began.  The  Russians  looked  upon  the  Japanese 
with  cont(impt,  and  now  they  regard  them  with 
respect  as  antagonists  of  marvelous  courage  and 
prowess,  and  also  of  unusual  magnanimity.  The 
Japanese,  on  their  part,  know  that  the  Russians 
also  are  of  stubborn  courage,  and  that  they  are  a 
fine  and  worthy  race  of  men.  The  Russian  Em- 
pire is  too  great  to  suffer  any  serious  humiliation 
in  accepting  philosophically  the  facts  of  defeat 
in  the  far  East  and  in  working  out  with  Japan 
the  terms  of  a  mutually  generous  and  honorable 
treaty  of  peace.  If  it  were  once  decided  be- 
tween the  two  governments  to  substitute  the 
principle  of  friendship  for  the  principle  of  hos- 
tility, it  would  be  found  not  too  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  details  of  a  settlement  under  which  the 
vital  interests  of  both  countries  would  be  duly 
conserved.  At  this  stage  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  end  the  war  without  the  jmyment  of  indemnity 
on. either  side,  merely  through  the  defining  of 
tlie  respective  interests  of  the  two  powers  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  If  the  war  is  protracted, 
one  side  or  the  other  will  in  the  end  have  to  pay 
an  indemnity, — a  humiliating  after -blow  that 
perpetuates  ill-feeling  and  always  leads  the  de- 
feated power  to  plan  for  a  future  war. 

The  interests  of  every  neutral  power 
Question  in  the  world  will  he  increasingly 
of  China,  jiamied  and  jeopardized  by  the  de- 
cision on  Russia's  part  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
bitter  end.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  possible  to 
keep  the  area  of  the  war  limit';d  in  accordance 
with  the  views  st^t  forth  in  Secretary  Hay's  note 
and  accepted  by  both  l)elligerents  ;  but  if  the 
win  goes  on,  it  will  not   be  easy  to  maintain 


Chinese  neutrality.  Russia  last  month  sent  a 
very  significant  note  to  the  powers  reminding 
them  of  previous  notes  in  which  she  had  cmlled 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanete 
had  been  allowed  to  use  certain  Chinese  islancb 
in  violation  of  neutrality  principles,  and,  farther, 
to  the  hostile  acts  of  Chinese  subjects  in  Man- 
churia. The  Japanese,  on  their  part,  were  ready 
with  a  reply  in  which  they  undertook  to  show 
that  the  Russians  had  derived  more  benefit  in 
one  way  or  another  from  the  use  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory or  resources  than  had  their  opponents. 
Both  parties  were  probably  correct  in  their  state- 
ments of  fact.  It  all  goes  to  show  how  serions- 
ly  China  might  have  been  involved  if  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  keep  her  out  of  the  imbroglia 
The  things  complained  of  are  relatively  unim- 
portant.    They  have  been  mere  incidents. 

/»i./     MM  *   Every  effort  must  be  made,  howem; 

China  Must  \x     ^  r»\  '  *      ti.      •        • 

Be  Kept  to  See  that  Chinese  neutrality  is  mors 
Neutral,  g^rictly  maintained  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  themselves  and  more  completely  re- 
spected by  both  belligerents.  The  Russian  atti- 
tude gives  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  gov- 
ernmeht  at  St.  Petersburg  may  l)e  trying  to  lay 
down  a  foundation  of  excuses  that  could  be  used 
to  justify  a  bold  invasion  of  Chinese  territory 
later  on,  when  military  exigencies  might  make 
it  strongly  desirable  for  Russia  to  "enter  upon 
certain  oi)erations  that  would  require  an  occupa- 
tion of  ('hina  proper.  Such  conduct  on  Russia's 
part  might  involve  several  other  powers  in  se- 
rious controversy.  It  will  be  wise  and  prudent 
for  the  Japanese  to  use  the  utmost  endeavor  to 
see  that  Russia  shall  have  no  further  excuses 
for  seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  to 
limit  the  theater  of  the  war  and  to  respect  the 
neutral  position  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Although  France  is  the  ally  of  Russia, 

the  Powers    and  England  is  the  ally  of  Japan, 

in  Peace      ^^]j(3i.(j  jg  y,  [\yjyi  understanding  between 

tlie  governments  of  England  and  France  to  the 
effect  that  thev  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict.  The  English  have  many 
reasons  tor  desiring  to  have  peace  established  at 
an  earlv  »lav,  and  the  French,  who  have  loaned 
s^n-'eral  thousands  of  millions  of  francs  to  the 
Russians,  do  not  wish  to  see  the  credit  of  the 
Muscovite  Govornment  any  further  impaired, 
nor  do  thev  like  to  think  of  the  chance  of  their 
being  ol)lige<l  to  put  their  navy  at  the  service  of 
their  ally  under  some  change  in  the  situation 
that  might  arise  if  the  war  should  go  on.  French 
policy  and  sentiment  are  loyal  to  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Czar,  but  they  are  also,  at  present, 
very  pacific  and  neighborly. 
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It  is  true  that  there  came  about  a 
•  in  change  of  ministry  in  France  last 
'•  montb  ;  but,  fortunately,  this  liatl  no 
it  all  upon  the  foreign  policy  uf  the  great 
jc.  The  prime  minister,  M.  Combes,  had 
ta  defeated  \  but  his  majority  had  been 
reduced  through  diff.-rences  of  opinion 
A  arisen  upon  one  side  an.!  upon  another. 
e  obwined  a  vote  of  confidence  by  a  nar- 
argin  after  a  protracUid  pariiaiiientary 
le  had  the  excellent  judgment  to  n-sign 
is  whole  cabinet  at  a  moment  whi'n  he  was 
jle  virtually  to  dictate  the  orfranination  of 
.nistry  that  was  to  follow.  This  is  what 
.ppened  when  M.  W  a  Idee  k- Rousseau,  after 
ig  and  successful  period  as  premier,  hadi 
:  and  brought  about  the  administration  of 
mbes  as  a  virtual  continuation  of  the 
1  republican  government  that  had  served 
I  so  creditably.  M.  Combes  iiad  been  in 
learly  three  years.  His  retirement  was 
lie  prospect  that  his  minister  of  finance. 
avier,  would  become  premie?',  ami  that  his 
»nsand  talented  minister  of  fureijrn  affairs, 
'Icaes^,  would  remain  undistui-Le.l  at  his 

And  thus  the  change  of  ministry  in 
B  means  a  personal  readjustment  of  the 
lioB  rather  than  any  change  "f  parties  or 
neral  policies.     For  instance,  <>«<■    of  the 

that  had  most  discredited    llie  Combes 


(Who  retired  tn 


d  been  the  system  of  espionage 
that  had  grown  up  against  army  officers  in  the 
government  struggle  to  diminish  the  political 
influence  of  the  clerical  and  reactionary  ele- 
ments. M.  Combes  had  frankly  accepted  the 
verdict  of  public  opinion  against  him  im  this 
issue,  had  caused  the  retirement  of  tieneral 
Andre  from  the  cabinet,  and  had  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  French  Hepublic  put 
a  civilian,  M.  Herteau.t.  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department.  It  was  understood,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Combes  iiiinistry,  that  M.  Deiteaux 
would  be  reapjiointed  minister  of  war.  In  a 
general  way,  tlie  new  ministry  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  the  policy  which  looks  to  a  sep- 
aration of  ('Imrcli  and  State  and  the  develop- 
ment of  elementary  education  as  a  civil  and 
secular  rathei'  than  a  cb-ncal  function.  Further- 
more, since  the  muchiiiscussed  proposals  for  an 
income  tax  in  France  had  been  bi-onght  forward 

Conilies  cabinet,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  in- 
come tax  will  form  an  iinjM)rtant  part  of  the 
policy  of  an  administration  in  which  M,  Houvier 
is  slated  for  a  chief  place.  There  Wiis  delay  in 
tlie  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  due  to  the 
fact  that  rifsident  Loubot  was  called  away  from 
the  capital  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  mother, 
who  had  survived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two.  B'^' 
it  was  certain  that  the  advanced  republican  coa 
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tion  would  hold,  and  that  the  chief  policies  of 
Waldeck- Rousseau  and  Combes  would  govern 
the  programme  of  the  new  ministerial  group. 

.     Best  of  all,  however,  for  the  outside 

Remains  on   World  is  the  knowledge  that  M.  Del- 

Guard.      c^gg^  jg  iq  remain  at  the  foreign  office, 

and  that  his  efficiency  is  abundantly  recognized 
in  France  without  regard  to  groups  or  parties. 
He  will  continue  to  advocate  good  relations  with 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  will  hold  to  the  strong 
friendship  now  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  will  do  ail  that  he  can 
to  promote  p§ace  in  the  Orient,  without  saying 
or  doing  anytljing  to  disrupt  the  Franco- Russian 
alliance.  His  influence  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  man  in  removing  the  warlike  tension 
between  Russia  and  England  that  arose  from  the 
North  Sea  incident,  and  he  may  be  counted  upon 
to  do  what  he  can  to  persuade  Russia,  at  what 
would  seem  the  earliest  feasible  moment,  to 
make  peace  with  Japan. 

The  position  of  Germany  is  not  so 
Oermanu  and  g^gy  ^q  understand  as  that  of  some 

other  countries ;  yet  it  is  evident 
that  Grermany  has  been  making  use  of  Russia's 
recent  difficulties  to  brin^  about  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  This  is  natu- 
ral enough,  for  excellent  reasons.  The  vast  un- 
developed Russian  Empire  lies  near  to  Germany, 
and  the  opportunities  that  Russia  affords  for  the 
extension  of  German  trade  are  by  far  the  best 
that  the  enterprising  German  manufacturers  can 
find  in  any  direction.  Russia  must  for  a  long 
time  export  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  and 
import  manufactured  goods.  A  recent  com- 
mercial treaty  between  Russia  and  Germany  fa- 
vors German  commercial  ideas,  and  the  Berlin 
financiers  have  been  encouraged  by  their  own 
imperial  government  to  float  Russian  loans  and 
thus  ultimately  to  give  Germany  a  stronger  com- 
mercial and  financial  hold  in  Russia  than  the 
French  will  have.  The  great  German  bankers 
and  financiers,  however,  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Jewish  race,  and  it  is  tliouglit  that 
the  bad  treatment  of  tlie  Jews  by  the  Russian 
Government  may  affect  their  willingness  to  aid 
in  the  floating  of  Russian  war  loans.  Undoubt- 
edly, Germany  has  been  finding  a  large  market 
in  Russia  for  materials  of  various  sorts  recjuirod 
in  the  promotion  of  the  war  ;  but  war  trade, 
after  all,  is  not  so  lucrativtj  as  peace  trade,  and 
the  Germans  will  make  a  great  deal  more  money 
out  of  the  peaceful  development  of  Russian  agri- 
culture and  general  business  conditions  than 
they  can  make  out  of  thi^  demands  of  a  war 
that  paralyzes  Russian  economic  life. 


EngiiBh      In  England,  where  there  is  violent 

Harmony  on     ,./-       °  ■-         .    .  , 

Foreign      difference  of  opinion  npon  domestic 
Queationa.    jgg^^g^  ^jj^  where  the  overthrow  of 

the  Balfour  government  is  only  a  question  of 
weeks  or  months,  there  is  almost  unprecedented 
agreement  with  respect  to  matters  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Lord  Lansdowne's  conduct  of  the  foreign 
office  is  approved  by  the  Liberals  as  well  as  by 
the  Conservatives.  Both  parties-  rely  upon  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  America; 
both  approve  of  the  restoration  of  good  fedinf 
between  England  and  France  ;  both  are  pi& 
pared  to  stand  by  the  terms  of  the  Japanai^ 
alliance  ;  both  would  be  disposed  to  aid  tm  ht; 
as  possible  in  the  maintenance  of  the  integiitj 
and  neutrality  of  China ;  both  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  an  end  of  the  present  war.  Thus,  a 
change  of  ministry  in  England  and  the  incoming 
of  the  Liberal  party  will  not  in  any  important 
sense  affect  the  present  foreign  relationships  of 
the  London  government.  The  Liberal  govern- 
ment will  probably  support  with  entire  cordiality 
the  present  policy  of  bold  enlargement  and  con- 
centration of  the  British  navy,  and  it  will  also 
sustain  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  army 
system,  which  promises  excellent  results.  It 
will  encounter  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  hold 
the  support  of  the  Irish  party,  and  further  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  deal  with  questions  affecting 
the  Church  and  education.  It  may  not  be  able 
to  hold  together  long,  and  then  the  Chamberlain- 
ites  count  upon  having  their  innings  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  imperialism  and  preferential  tariffs. 

A  Liberal  government  in  England 
the  United  will  be  likely  to  be  much  better  dis- 
states.  posed  toward  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
than  would  a  Chamberlain  administration.  All 
the  natural  tendencies  are  in  favor  of  the  re- 
moval of  arbitrary  trade  restrictions  across  the 
continent  of  North  America.  Last  month  a 
great  forestry  congress  was  held  at  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  was  attended,  not  only  by  forestry 
experts  and  by  official  delegates  from  many 
States,  but  also  by  numerous  representatives  of 
the  lumber  industry,  of  the  railroads,  and  of 
other  lines  of  business  that  are  concerned  in 
one  way  or  another  with  the  use  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  congress  disclosed  a  remarkable  ad- 
vancement in  the  American  propaganda  for  the 
protection  and  the  wise  and  scientific  use  of  our 
remaining  forest  areas.  Our  best  possible  pro- 
tection, however,  for  the  present  would  lie  in 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  restrictions  that  now 
prevent  our  getting  the  benefit  of  the  immense 
forests  that  lie  to  the  north  of  us  in  Canada. 


From  the  H<niM  (New  York). 

'*  ■  Various  kinds  of  lumber  for  building 
It      ftud   manufacture  are  becoming  ex- 
'*■     tremely  scarce  and  high-priced  in  this 
',  and  our  people  are  subjected  to  needless 
p  by  the  present  lumber  schedules.    Fur- 
re,  the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  up 
against  the  alleged  combinations  of  wood- 
d  paper  mills,  in  consequence  of  which 
ce  of  white  paper  has  Ijoen  radically  ad- 
The  common  white  pajier  used  by  the 
)  is  made  entirely  from  wood-pulp,  and 
purpose  the  spruce  is  far  better  than  any 
ind  of  wood.     The  spruce  forests  of  this 
'are  fast  being  used  up,  and  the  best  of 
I  already  great  extent 
18  that  control  the  out- 
rhe  spruce  forests  of 
,  are  so  vast  as  to  be 
It  would  bo  beneficial 
me  time  advantageous 
were  freely  opened  to 
ian  forests,  whether  in 
pulp.      If  it  were  not 
>ns  to  prevent  monop- 
ce  of  pa]>er,  it  would 
ur  markets  freely  to 
whether  from  Canada 
the  world. 


incident  in  their  exporting  it  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  they  niust  not  grade  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  retain  any  portion  of  it  for  sale  in  the 
United  States,  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
import  duly  on  wheat.  Under  this  arrangement, 
there  is  not  a  penny  of  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  Canadian  wheat  this  last  season 
wasof  better  quality, — decidedly  richer  in  gluten 
and  nutritious  elements,- — than  the  wheat  grown 
in  our  States.  The  tariff  arrangement  merely 
deprived  our  own  people  of  the  benefit  of  buying 
flour  made  from  the  best  wheat,  while  also  de- 
priving the  millers  of  the  advantage  of  so  blend- 
ing varieties  and  grades  as  to  produce  the  results 
in  flour  that  they  find  best  adapted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  market.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  in 
any  broad  view  of  the  subject  we  should  not  be 
benefited  rather  than  harmed  in  this  country  by 
the  admission  of  agricultural  products  from  Can- 
ada, provided  tho  Canadians  were  willing  on  their 
[lart  to  admit  reciprocally  the  varied  supplies 
that  the  farmers  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
western country  would  naturally  wish  to  buy 
with  the  money  that  they  obtain  from  the  sale 
of  their  wheat,  cattle,  and  other  products. 


The  -American  farmer  has  more  to 
Je  farmt'a   P"'"  through  the  building  up  of  the 

transportation  and  manufacturing 
centers  of  this  country,  with  their  demand  for 
the  varied  products  of  the  farm,  than  he  can 
possibly  lose  through  the  competition  of  Cam 
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Dds  in   the  way  except  tbe   eelflsh  and 

opposition  of  our  American  Bugar  mo- 

and  our  heavily  taxed  but  well  pro- 
tobacco  interests.  It  certainly  ought  to 
policy  at  the  earliest  poasible  moment  to 
h  entire  freedom  of  trade  between  the 

States  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Al 
,  however,  it  is  thought  we!!  to  retain 

duties  on  American  products  entering 
lippines  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  it  is 
>u  the  other  hand,  that  the  tariff  on  the 
ine  staples  entering  the  United  States 

be  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  Ding- 
^ules.     There  will  bo  no  disposition  at 

to  abrogate  the  policy  under  which  the 
nent  of  the  United  States  has  been  fos- 
the  beet-sugar  industry  at  home.     Tliis 

should  bo  qualified,  however,  by  the 
nt  that  the  only  thing  that  can  endanger 
iher  adequate  protection  of  the  beet-sugar 
a  will  be  thei  r  own  behavior.  Their  clamor 

a  decent  and  honorable  treatment  of 
'as  disgusting,  not  less  for  its  greedt- 
lan  (or  its  stupidity.  The  reciprocity 
vith  Cuba, — so  advantageous  to  the  gen- 
mmercial  interests  of  the  United  States, 

desirable  from  every  public  standpoint, 
r  for  a  moment  endangered  the  beet-sugar 
s  of  this  country  to  the  extent  of  a  single 

Now,  when  we  are  on  the  point  of  doing 
in  a  broad  way  to  the  commercial  inter- 
our  own  Philippine  Islands,  we  are  again 
:h  tlie  stubborn  opposition  of  the  sugar 
'hich  proposes  to  ■■holdup"  the  United 
Government  in  the  out-working  of  its 
ine  policy. 

*■'  Through  a  bond  guaranty,  our  gov- 
■r  emment  is  about  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
rays  in  the  Philippines  ;  and  witli  the 
;  of  our  markets  to  Die  products  of  the 
there  will  come  about  a  period  of  agri- 
I  and  commercial  development  that  is 
above  all  things  to  justify  our  Tiijimc.  in 
^hipelago  and  to  furnit^h  a  basis  and  a 
tandpoint  for  the  future  growth  of  our 
)riental  interests.  At  present  prices,  the 
rust  is  making  enormous  profits  on  its 
lents  in  Western  b<^et■st^gar  mills,  and 
intry  needs  to  be  informed  that  thert!  is 
;er  whatever  that  the  favorable  admission 
r  from  the  Philippine  Isiamls  will  i-etard 
imphant  progress  in  western  America  of 
charinc  beet-root.  Kven  if  it  could  be 
oat,  as  it  cannot,  that  the  admission  of 
ine  sugar  could  hurt  our  sugar  interests. 
1  be  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  growth 


of  Philippine  prosperity  would  help  American 
cotton -growers  far  more  that  it  could  injure 
American  sugar  manufacturers.  The  methods 
used  meanwhile  to  pi-ovent  Cimgress  from  acting 
upon  tlie  recommendations  of  President  Roose- 
velt, Secretary  Taft,  and  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission only  servo  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  tlie  dictatorial  spirit  of  the 
sugar  trust.  We  had  a  duty  to  perform  toward 
Cuba  that  involved  national  good  faitli,  and  we 
have  oven  a  higher  duty  to  perform  toward  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  American  sugar  trust. 
meanwhile,  would  do  well  to  abate  its  political 
activities.  Doubtless,  in  due  time,  it  will  en- 
deavor to  control  the  Philippine  sugar  product, 
also.  For  it  knows  how  to  adapt  itself  to  changed 
conditions,  as  it  has  shown  at  several  memorable 
junctures. 
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They  are  willing  to  let  it  be  known, 

9  ^^  for  example,  that  the  practice  of  re- 
'*•  bating  was  a  monstrous  evil ;  only, 
jsure  us,  they  have  at  last,  and  very  re- 
80  perfectly  succeeded  by  their  own  ef- 
I  ridding  themselves  of  these  pernicious 
that  they  feel  quite  sure  they  can  "stay 
)d  without  any  further  attention  from 
remment  or  the  public.  Some  of  them, 
r,  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure,  and  admit 
\y  are  afraid  that  they  may  be  led  again 
aptation  and  fall  from  grace  through  the 
:8  of  the  trusts  and  powerful  shipping 
tions.  The  simple  fact  is  that  American 
ling  has  long  been  full  of  the  practice  of 
sm  and  discrimination  against  the  ordi- 
lipper.  What  with  rebates,  paid  in  all 
i  hidden  and  roundabout  ways  to  favored 
8  in  which  railroad  men  have  themselves 
nently  been  side-partners,  and  what  with 
^tions  of  private-car  lines  and  forty  kinds 
lidiary  corporations  for  private  benefit 
linst  public  interest,  American  railroad 
itration  has  been  permeated  with  rotten- 
d  corruption.     It  is  encouraging  that  the 

magnates  should  go  to  Wasliington  and 
that  they  have  been  great  sinners  in  the 
But  it  is  scarcely  becoming  that  they 
offer  quite  so  active  a  hand  as  they  have 
[tending  for  the  shaping  of  the  legisla- 

urgently  needed  to  protect  the  public 
their  confessed  shortcomings. 

^„  A  great  part  of  the  harm  has  been 
w  done  beyond  all  remedy.  Vested  in- 
"•  te rests  in  railroad  property  are  far 
in  magnitude  than  they  could  ever  have 
if  there  had  been  proper  public  control 
^lation  in  the  past.  It  will  probably 
hundred  years  of  statesmanlike  dealing 
le  railroad  problem  to  recover  for  the 
through  processes  of  taxation  and  rate- 
ion  those  immense  values  that  the  railroad 
tea  have  absorbed  in  the  absence  of  laws 
uld  prevent  their  capitalizing  for  their 
nefit  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
The  fault  does  not  lie  so  much  with 
n  who  have  seized  the  opportunity  to 
leinselves  multi-millionaires  through  the 
lation  of  the  nation's  higliways,  as  with 
public  opinion  and  the  ignorant  and 
B  statesmanship  that  have  made  possible 
sere  of  these  glorified  liigliwaynien.  Hut 
lies  mainly  in  the  past,  and  need  not  be 
s  intended  personally  either  for  the  states- 

10  are  on  deck  to-day  or  for  the  interest- 
.  plausible  gentlemen  who,  in  so  dwindling 
•er,  direct  the  affairs  and  assume  to  control 


:he  destinies  of  our  immense  railway  system. 
Undoubtedly,  the  period  of  rate-cutting  and  un- 
bridled competition  among  railroads,  together 
with  the  period  of  rebates  and  discriminations, 
does  not  belong  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Statesmen  and  railroad  men  alike  must  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  period  of  amalgamation, 
harmony,  publicity,  scientific  methods,  open  and 
regular  rates,  and  modern  standard  service  for 
the  public.  This  new  and  better  era  makes  its 
advent  chiefly  through  the  natural  evolution  of 
economic  forces.  It  can  be  aided  and  supported, 
however,  by  legislation  and  public  oversight. 

u/*.  ^  o*.    i^  As  matters  now  stand,  the  Interstate 

What  Should  ^  ....  .     .  '  ,      , 

Be  Done  Commerce  C  ommission  may  declare 
^**"''  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable,  subject  to 
the  final  action  of  the  United  States  courts. 
This  method,  in  times  past,  has  meant  so  much 
expense  and  delay  for  aggrieved  shippers  that 
it  has  given  the  railroads  undue  advantage.  It 
is  now  proposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  when  after  a  due  hearing  accorded 
to  both  sides  it  finds  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable, 
may  substitute  what  it  regards  as  a  reasonable 
rate.  This  rate  will  go  into  immediate  effect, 
eitlier  party  having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  assumption  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  such  cases,  will  always  be 
on  the  side  of  the  complaining  shipper  is  naive 
and  amusing.  It  is  entirely  proper  to  assume 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
act  impartially  and  in  good  faith.  If  its  findings 
do  not  suit  the  railroads,  they  have  always  at 
their  command  a  vast  supply  of  experienced  and 
ingenious  legal  counsel,  and  will  lose  no  time  in 
getting  their  case  into  the  courts.  To  enact 
something  of  this  kind  at  the  present  session 
will  be  entirely  feasible  ;  and  it  will  still  be  pos- 
sible for  the  next  Congress  to  create  interstate- 
commerce  courts  or  otherwise  to  legislate  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  railroads. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  warnings 

proJpeHty  ^^  ^^^^  railway  interests  against  pro- 
posed legislation  are  not  seriously 
taken  by  the  investing  public.  Their  stocks  and 
bonds  have  boen  buovant  in  the  market,  and 
their  prosperity  and  brilliant  outlook  form  the 
chief  topic  of  agreement  in  the  financial  centers 
of  the  world.  This  booming  contlition  of  Amer- 
ican railway  property  is  found  affecting  all  the 
leading  systems,  whether  Eastern,  Southern, 
Western,  or  Transcontinental.  The  stock  of  the 
condemned  Northern  Securities  Company  has 
been  steadily  advancing  in  the  period  of  delay 
pending  the  litigation  over  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing its  assets  ;  and  it  was  selling  la&tTv\oxi\X!L 
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••  .rr    4T      T^^  ftocks  of  tlie  Union  Pacific, 

.-  -•fl^i  zi#^  «*j*r:ntie8  of  all  the  lines  belong- 

i-    I-*'  jifj.'^A'-iD  fevgu-m.  were  moving  stead- 

■-'liritfirL      T'^.T*T  TFHre  many  signs  of  a  closer 

•_  "ir  Mnj-ngr  tr>r  .#»iers  of  the  railway  world 

:  lA    *»i"  ^•••r-ri^/-iit  time,  along  the  wise  and 

-.    .iij-»  f  r  which  th<»  name  of  Mi*.  A.  J. 

I     .f^i  -.'  'La  F«fnnHylvania  system,  stands 

iii'-ir      7V.j«r   ;/r*?w?nt   outlook  is  that   the 

•.<!    J.**-:  v..   c/^rfj<;  to  Hogoud  an  understand- 

-./.-■  '.!/■     u*--.-  •*-!••'«?«  that  tli«»y  can  afford  to 

.mmU'^  »  '•  •:.«r  ^foviTniiient  ami  with  the 
«4i^./.i«r  '.v-r  «rJta/:tionH  of  tlit^  trusts. 


>«^  .-rf 


,'v  ^.f/-<-  nitiimclH,  without  doubt,  tlie 
^  ^^*  'jkr  a  i.kM  aided  the  trust  movement ; 
v.t  "^i.^rr^i  th«.'  tariff  has  built  up  one 
^'*<a  •-.•'y,-***.-'^?*  'yf  monopolistic  tendency,  rail- 
:  Jt0i  '-^  »  ,■•«  ;,*y«r  f/uilt  up  twenty.  The  lines  of 
i^j*/'*./',  'V  .rv.  »f«r  now  cli'ur  and  plain.  The  rail- 
i  Jiu'.«/  iy,  .,u'/*'r  k^Sf'yt'X  to  the  risks  of  severe 
*,  #,..^-  :..',  '.*;.  V'heid  t«i  fair,  open,  impartial, 
itfi«..4'.4'\  '*.>•■«  aiid  *><i  com|*<;lled  to  protect  the 
.»  .'•  ;«.»»»'«: /'-rti  and  bra kemen.  They  can  be 
*.*«.-•  /.  /.>4r  'ip  al/S'WuUfiy  the  practice  of  pay- 
*.y  '•  .*•>«  'i.'.^ry  ''an  l>e  required  to  relieve  the 
/*.  ,'>^  •«  ,5  iL^r  /yyiiiitry  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
•■*/'  ./.♦  'i-'/^f  •■':ar  '.'ompanieH  and  the  other  so-called 
^»r  ,ifc>r  jjw*.  They  can  l>o  induced  to  protect 
*.:«.::;.*«-  i^-e  ^Aid  t}i4$  traveling  public  against  the 
i.«..iA^'.^>t:  v'  j^rivat^  palace  cars,  which  disturb 
v^*  fsy*,j^r  vibration  of  trains  and  infest  the 
'yv.j  -»  ',  irlway*.  t'y  the  detriment  of  legitimate 
■.<w*/i.i..  «r  ,^.i-'i  ;ii  various  other  respects  they 
4^1  y«  «/,'  •  i>»/^'4  X/t  cornfct  corrupt  practices 
fci.'.  i*A/^/'  .u/\  a'y'i*«^«  Henceforth,  the  science 
v'  '**  •  .'W,  i.;/  ,«  i^/^-'i'/.  ^f  ^»*i  something  very  dif- 
".i..-.  "» ,'•,'.  vk.'.*i  ji  jjftir*!  to  \fii  when  manipulat- 
-J./  »•.*/■  .', 'J-  .//'/+/>, /*/  at  Htate  capitols,  rate- 
1,  ...  ./    r//  ••'.  !».'^\,u'tf   and  piracy  in  general, 

':  i'/...ty  to  "work"  the  stock 

t*'^**'/ui'/AA  functions  of  a  rail- 

.".*/;,/./  hat*  now  1  become  a  legit- 

^\  .','./»;  to  tlie  highest  kind  of 

.•  'A'f.\  tt.h"AVi\H.     The  railway 

«•«  .♦.<  U'ii\v,ry  hfst  will  hence- 

.'..//    «v  ;»/:.. y  fifid  hafely. 


i.^  ■■/.■•  ••  .    I*;    ' 

.  .     ■4*  *  t        '  t  t 


f.  t  f»* 

6.:  . 


tt 


! :  .c  /.'/*  a.hihy  yt'urH  Hince  Mr.  James 

^'^//?      ;    ;r.     vyj.o  l/rnlt  tlur  (ireat  North- 

^- •***'»      ,  ..    '/;^,,.i,'^,\  Without  any  land  grants 

.  .  'e    ;....;."i  \,,f.  ffttith  lo  the  agricultural 

•  ■   •,;   '  ,«:   *»/if  tli7.'<-hr  as  tilt*  guaranty 

.   .'.  ;  ».'.<  n'A>jof»  lor  .NorlJMM'n  Securi- 

,     .,         ,  ^  •',  ',#'  ''/ijiid  inlM'n'iitly.  not  in  any 

^,  f    >     •  '  »A    ■'•*..  .-»ri-«'t  finance,  but  in  the  fine 

i,,,y  '  ,^   '/   '/./    /<|/J""«  that  are  served  by  the 

\\un^        //'iJ^Mi  »»*'!   .Northern  Pacific  systems. 


When  railroads  develop  the  country  and  s 
well,  everybody  is  willing  to  have  legitima 
way  capital  earn  good  dividends.  Mr.  Hill  x 
many  years  ago  introduced  improved  bre 
cattle  among  the  farmers  along  his  line 
concerned  himself  about  the  kinds  of  whei 
could  best  be  grown.  Our  readers  hav( 
fully  informed  of  the  great  movement  in 
last  spring,  under  the  leadership  of  Pro 
Holden,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Colle^ 
the  careful  selection  of  the  corn  used  foi 
So  successful  was  this  work  that  Governor 
mins  remarked  the  other  day  that  it  had 
five  dollars  an  acre  to  the  value  of  all  th* 
in  the  State. 

c      an4      ^^  ^®  ^^  ^®  noted  that  it  was  the 

Mr*Mt  "eofp9i  Island  Railroad  Company  tha 

Traina."      gg^^.  pj-ofessor  Holden  over  iti 

with  his  "seed-corn  special,"  enabling  th 
sionaries  of  the  new  agricultural  go8(>el 
struct  the  eager  farmers  at  scores  of  n 
stations.  The  Burlington  road  followed  th« 
plan,  and  last  season's  corn  crop,  the  most 
able  one  ever  produced  in  Iowa,  was  enlar 
the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  me 
simple  lessons  to  show  the  difference  be 
good  seed  and  bad.  And  in  this  bene! 
railroads  are  having  their  very  handsome 
Following  this  enlightened  policy,  the  CI 
&  Northwestern  Railway,  in  the  middle  c 
month,  started  a  '*  seed-wheat  gospel  trai 
run  along  that  company's  extensive  lie 
South  Dakota.  It  will  be  remembered  tlu 
season's  spring- wheat  crop  was  a  very 
pointing  one,  and  that  it  was  even  more  in 
in  quality  than  in  quantity.  It  was  much 
feared,  therefore,  that  the  farmers  would 
inferior  seed  this  spring,  with  the  result 
other  crop  far  below  what  might  be  ex] 
from  8er<l  of  superior  quality.  The  rai! 
are,  accordingly,  preparing  themselves,  wi 
aid  of  the  elevator  companies,  to  purchas 
distribute  at  cost  among  the  farmers  the  k 
sooil  that  will  ])e  likely  to  produce  the  b< 
suits.  It  is  reported  that  other  milroads  b 
the  Chicagt)  &  Northwestern  will  in  like  fa 
help  the  fanners  along  their  lines  to  obtain 
seeds.  Tliis  is  not  a  work  of  philanthropj 
of  sound  business  sense.  In  earlier  dav 
farmei's  of  the  Northwest  felt  that  prosperi 
them  was  impossible  because  the  railroad 
elevator  companies  always  made  rates  o 
principle  of  charging  as  much  as  the  traffic  ^ 
bear.  Hence,  there  was  bitter  hatred  a| 
the  railroad  companies,  and  with  just  caus 
the  farmers  were  deliberately  robbed.  Bu 
more  enlightened  age  of  railway  managem 
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:lear  that  tlie  best  euccesB  of  the  roada 
ating;  the  farmers  with  the  utmost  fair- 
liberality.  Ami  so  the  object  of  the 
niilroai]  man  is  to  build  up  a  rich, 
populous,  and  contented  country  all 
lines. 

,  The  conditionB  afFocting  the  cotton 
(  crop  are  of  as  much  importance  to 
the  railways  cif  the  South  and  tlio 
t  as  is  the  success  of  the  wlioat  and 
w  to  the  railroads  serving  the  middle 
lem  belts  of  tiie  MissiGsippi  \'all<;y  and 
A  year  ajro,  the  iijouth  was  reji^icing 
onndance  of  ready  money  that  camo 
ormally  high  [iricus  for  cotton.  Last 
le  one  absorbing  theme  of  disi-ussion 
ut  the  South  was  the  present  low  price 

and  the  need  of  limiting  the  size  of 
Serious  efforts  were  made  to  bring 

agreement  for  the  burning  of  a  large 
;e  of  the  cotton  supply  now  on  hand. 
,  the  South  is  Justified  in  wishing  prof- 
icea  and  steady  markets ;  but  in  the 
there  will  bo  far  greater  profit  to  be 
rom  abundant  crops  at  moderate  prices 
01  sniall  crops  and  scarcity  values. 
ort  must  he  made  to  extend  the  mar- 
mcrican  cotton  and  to  perfect  methods 
tion  and  means  for  cheap  transporta- 
ese  are  probhmis  in  the  solution  of 
iny  agencies  can  unite  ;  and  progres- 
>ad  men  may  well  take  the  leading  part. 

hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
o  would  he  better  off  for  having  the 
of  the  American  cotton-Held,  and  it 
much  better  to  try  to  gut  at  those  peo' 
io  burn  the  crop.     Senator  McLaurin, 

Carolina,  and  other  Southern  states- 

Btrongly  urging  this  view  last  month, 
nteresting  array  of  facts  and  figures. 

upheld  the  work  of  the  Govemmcut 
larkable  cotton-crop  reports,— a  work 
aeously  assailed  in  the  South. 

Incidentally    it    may  be  noted    that 

the  termination  of  the  long  strike  at 

Fall   River  will  add   apprecialily  to 

nt   demand    for    cotton.     Tlie    strike 

the  'i^th  of  July  last,  and  was  brought 

d    largely  through    the  mediation    of 

Douglas,  of  Massachusetts,   on    Jan- 

Abont  twenty-five  tlious&nd  operatives 

b»If  a  year's  wages,  and  seventy-two 

ills  bad  been  closed.     The  strike  had 

dpitftted  by  a   12^  per  cent,  reduction 

The  Btrikera  returned  to  work  ac- 

w  zedoction  on  an  understanding  that 


they  will  i-ecoive  some  sliglit  increase  later  on, 
if  an  independent  e.xiiniinatiun  of  tlic  books  of 
the  mill  companies  shows  certain  percentages 
of  profit.  Few  people  throughout  the  country 
realize  the  {>athetic  suffering,  aniong  many  thou- 
sands of  working  people,  caused  by  this  unfor- 
tunate strike. 

.    „  What  a  commanding  position  for  use- 

0/  Mr.  fulness  a  higli  railway  official  may 
Baiamin.  )^q\^  j^  qu^  present  American  life  is 
illustrated  by  the  career  of  the  late  William  H. 
italdwiu.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road system  and  of  many  affiliated  corporations, 
who  died  on  January  3.  Mr.  Italdwin  was  not 
quite  forty-two  years  old,  and  he  had  not  inher- 
ited his  [Hjsition  in  the  world  of  business  and 
transportation,  but  bad   come   into  it  through 


i;rils  and  efforts.  Graduating  fro 
1  18».'>,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
.  an  opportunity  to  show  his  worth  in 
n  I'aciiic  system.  After  Mr.  Adams  re- 
11  the  I'niun  Pacific,  his  young  iiinUge 
ely  filled  high  positions  in  different 
riiilway  systems  until  called  tu  a  vice- 
•y  of  the  Southern.  At  thirty,  or  there- 
e  ftood  i-ecognize<l  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  practical  railway  men  of  his  time. 
Thus,  on  the  death  of  President  Austin  Corbin, 
his  services  were  desired  at  New  York,  and  in 
IMilC  he  came  to  the  metropolis  to  develop  the 
great  suburban  transportation  system  uf  Long 


his  own  1 
Harvard  i 


ubout:i,  1 


IM 
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Tslftod,  to  help  solva  the  transit  problems  of  the 
Greater  New  York,  and  to  take  hie  place  at  once 
as  an  indispensable  man  in  ranltifonn  civic  ac- 
tivities Cor  the  material,  social,  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  America's  chief  city.  While  in 
the  Sonth  he  had  studied  the  negro  problem,  and 
bad  come  to  believe  profoundly  in  the  value  of 
Booker  Washington's  work  at  Tuskegee.  His  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  Southern  education  made 
him  prominent  in  the  movement  that  created  the 
Southern^  Education  Board,  ami  lie  took  the  in- 
itiative in  t)ie  subsequent  forming  of  the  Oen- 
eral  £klucatk>n  Board,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
Useful  as  he  was  in  almost  numberless  directions, 
his  foremost  place  among  the  founders  of  the 
Genera]  Elducation  Board  will  probably  prove  to 
have  been  the  philanthropic  work  that  will  best 
preserve  his  personal  memory  and  fame.  If  be 
bad  lived,  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens  would 
have  compelled  him  some  day  to  serve  as  mayor 
of  New  York.  He  was  the  soul  of  chivalry,  of 
honor,  and  of  moral  courage.  No  man  of  hia 
generation  was  more  passionately  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  absolutely 
trusted  by  his  business  associates,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  work- 
ingmen  wherever  he  came  into  relations  with 
them.  He  was  able  to  hold  and  to  act  upon  the 
most  perfect  conception  of  the  public  duties  and 
reeponsibilitiea  of  railway  corporations,  without 
lessening  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  men 
who  owned  the  stock  of  the  road  administered  by 
him.  Young  men  of  ambition  in  railway  adminis- 
tration and  corporate  business  life  should  study 
deeply  the  career  of  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
and  try  to  find  for  themselves  the  secret  of  that 
rare  success  in  life  which  has  made  thousands 
of  men  in  all  parts  of  this  great  land  eager  to 
pay  some  sort  of  tribute  to  the  affection  and 
esteem  in  which  they  hold  his  memory.  An 
excellent  picture  of  Mr.  Baldwin  is  given  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 

It  is  not  alone  the  membersof  the 
"'■gfH*^"'  cabinet  who  are  to  be  regarded   as 

making  up  in  any  exclusivB  sense  the 
personnel  of  the  executive  administration  at 
Washington.  The  ministry  in  England  is  a 
very  much  larger  body  than  tlin  cabinet,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  working  practice  at 
Wasliington.  Mr.  James  R,  Garfield,  Commis- 
siont'r  of  Corporations  in  the  new  Department 
of  (.'onimerco,  holds  one  of  tliu  most  important 
executive  posts  in  tlie  service  of  the  Government. 
President  Roosevelt  counts  upon  him  as  a  very 
effective  member  of  the  administration.  Mr. 
Garfield's  first  annual  report  has  fully  justified 
the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.    Mr. 


(Commlaalorwr  of  CorporatloDB.) 

Garfield  has  courage,  sincerity,  sod  fai 
ness  in  a  high  degree.  After  a  thorouj 
sion  of  the  development  of  corporation 
means  by  which  they  may  be  regulat< 
public  interest,  Mr.  Garfield  suggests 
parent  approval  a  plan  requiring  all  cor 
engage<j  in  interstate  commerce  to  obt 
eral  license.  The  idea  is  not  a  crude  ont 
much  to  commend  it.  It  is  worthy  of  tl 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  cout 

Another  public  servant  at  '' 
__ '  ton,  who  has  been  a  very  re 

and  efEective  member  of  tt 
istration,  is  .Mr.  llriatnw,  for  a  number 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- Gen  eral, 
tired  from  that  office  last  month  and 
mediaHjly  jippointed  by  the  President 
commissioner  to  examine  into  the  mat 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  which  the  Goi 
has  ac<iuiied  in  connection  with  its  cai 
of -way.  Mr.  Bristow  has  been  tireless 
duty,  and  the  country  will  not  forget 
traded  labor  for  the  detection  and  put 
of  graftsnd  fraud  in  the  Post-office  Dep 
He  will  deserve  well  in  future  at  the 
hia  fellow-citisons  in  I 


Mr.  Brlitoui-i 
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Out  readei's  will  fiiiii  Ministfi-  Har- 
t/Doi  rotl'a  urticlf^  in  tliis  iioiiiIxT  of  tlic 
""■  liEVTEW  oil  till!  iictual  fonililioiirt  lit 
I  till!  most  instructive  tlitit  Ims  \>\'<:\\  jin'- 
in  auy  quarter.    It  is  proliahlo  that  lli<!ni 

U'frirtlation  to  make  iimi-e  offci'tivn  tlif 
nCa  diretrtion  of  tin'  wurk  ..f  ■lif.'giiiK  tlio 

ilr.  Wallace,  ae  tlie  funstrmdiii)];  im\is\- 
>\  oxi'i-utivc  head,  bIiuuIiI  Ik-  as  lit1.it>  liiint- 
lii  possilile  in  curryiu^  on  tlii'  practical 
M,  The  I'anama  ('ummiMion  might  wi'll 
yanizcd  as  an  ox|H>rt  coiisiiliiii^  liody 
he  direction  of  the  War  I>i'partiiieiit,  It 
stf-m  as  if  the  American  minister  mi(;ht 
jresent  the  govijrn mental  autlioriiy  of  tht- 

.States  oviT  the  canal  zone.  'I'lu-  country 
ft  Ije  imijatieiit  even  if  it  shuuhl  rei]iiire 
me  to  d.'ciilnlinallyiiiH.!!  Mich  nn.wieijl.  Ills 
IS  Bsannnvolved  in  thu  iineslion  wlii-iiier 
:he  canal  is  to  be  cut  to  sisi  h-vi-i  or  in  to 
cks.  For  the  hearinga  of  these  [jroMenis 
Jer  is  referred  to  Sir.  Barrett's  article. 

The  reassemhling   of    Statu    legisla- 

J'    tures    haB    lioen   attended    wiili    i\\>- 

election  or  reelectii>n  of  a  numl"T  o;' 

Sutes  Senators.    Tliirty  jm-mhers  -i  tlie 

will  take  the  oath  of  ollicc  >'t\  Mnr.li  -I, 

majority  being  men  reelected    for  new 


ti'rnis.  There  are  not  SO  many  protrai-tcil  .Sen- 
atorial Contests   in  the  legifilatiire.s  lliis  year  as 

the  Krowing  cHiviction  that  it  woiil.l  he  better 
to  elect  Senators  hv  jiopular  vote,  liejfinuing 
with  New  Kiinland.'e.t-Uovernor  Crane  i.-  .-leci. 
ed  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Hoar.  ..I  MiissHchn- 
setts,  and  ex-llov.  Mctr^'an  (i.  llillk.'lev  will  rc|i- 
resent  Conneeticnt  in  j.lacc  of  (ieneral  Ilawley, 
wiio  retii-es.  after  a  long  service,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Senator  Hej.ew,  of  New  York, 
sncceeils  himnelf,  the  earlier  opimsition  hav- 
ing lu'en  eiiliri'lv  withdrawn.  M  llarrishnrj;, 
I'a.,  on  .Ifinuiiry' IS,  Mr.  Kno.x  was  ehow^n  to 
succeed  the  late  Senator  gnav.  ("in  the  same 
dav,  Ihi-  l.egishituro  of  In.liana'ele.-ted  Congl-ess- 

mao  HemeiLW,  

will  I).-  \ice-i 
resigned  from  the  Senate  on  Jancarv  7.  Mr. 
Cliil.;.  has  been  reOh^eted  bv  the  Miniiesaa  Legis- 
hiliLre.  In  N.'bra^ka.  R.>i>ivseutative  Elmer  J. 
]!urkel1   has  l.i.n  inomoiM  to  the  .-Jena  te  from 

the    lk>U,-e.    siie,..-eiii(ig    Senator    I'ielrich.       The 

Ttiili    Legislature  has  chosen  the  lliiu.  George 


hind  i 


Mr. 

entile.  MoiitHna  relir.-s  Seu- 
oerat.  and  accords  the  seat  to 
I'iirter.    Senator  Hard,  of  L's"-^ 
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^iiIk  Senator  Kearns.) 
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Ifti  l>v  Hon.  Frank  I*.  Flint.  Mr.  Flint  is 
i[i.-ni  lawyer  ..f  I,.>s  Anp-l.-n.  iiiul  will  1h- 
[he  y.iunjjer  in<'iiitii'rs  of  thir  SiMiiitc  li.- 
ly-tliree  yoare  olJ.  It  Ih  stat.-.l  lliut  Si'ii- 
irld'tt,  of  Xelii-aska.  will  1«;  tlir  yminni.st 
,  the  lioiiy.  Hi!  was  thirtv  si'vi'ii  vi'id-m 
Jecemher.  Th.-  Wismnsin  Bw.t  now'  1,.-I.l 
ator  Quarlra  will  h»vi!  gum-  rraiiily  in 
.or  La  Folletti^  if  ]ie  diousos  to  tiikv  it. 

The  Hon.  VespHsian  Warii.T.  nf  Illi 
Jj^noia.  a  prominent   niemluT  of  fi.ii- 

gresa  for  ten  years  past,  with  ii  fine 
M  K  aol-lier  in  tlje  civil  W„r.  hiis  U-.-n 
Pension  Conimissiiiner  to  smceml  ih.- 
Sogene  F.  "Ware,  of  Kiiiisas.  Mr.  Wan- 
with  the  rufiret  an^l  tli«>  liJKh  tsirem  of 
>le  country,  and  with  his  k.^en  sence  uf 
qnite  unimpaireil.  Mr.  Warner  is  fully 
l)Ie  to  public  men  of  both  jiurties.  Thi' 
rillUm  Williama.  who  has  niiiil.'  a  ]<ri>-f 
.endid  record  as  Inuni^rution  t'lmiiriii'. 
it  Sow  York,  also,  like  Mr.  \V:>r<:  rc-iir,s 
law  practice.  lie  is  succecih'il  l)y  Mr. 
Watchorn.  who  has  for  Srveral  yuiirw 
i  i  111  mi^  rati  on  inspector,  Mr.  .J.  Iliinip- 
ore.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appoinied 
'  the  Ikircau  of  Manufactui-eri  in  ihi;  Di- 
li (.f  Commerce  and  Labor.  'I'liis  bur.-au  """"■  "■ 
thiirize.i  by  the  act  ereating  the  .iejiart- 

ire  to  !>.'  nuinen.UB  dii.h.niali.'  and  r..ii.  ^  „ (Jov.-rn.T  llin^in^.  of  N.^w  Vi.rk,  ha 

langes.  the  more  inipnrtant  i<f  wliiidi   it 

ice  to  comment  u[)on  next  month.  " 


.: 

,.v.-rn,.r 

HifJKi 

n< 

iiaiily  us 

,.-ful  ! 

Triustsijrr 

lilieiin 

IS  that  . 

if  eon 

•w    of  th 

■■    !'"■': 

I.  Thi'<>i.pnn..nis<.f  the -anal  biivi- 
nenl  l.'i:al  opinions  to  tile  idb'ct  t}>at 
t  IH  unconsliliilioiud.  and  this  may 

iii[iri-e.-ilr-iitrd    leijxaiiiinntion   of  the 


.uii.  with  Folk 
.;.,ur,-,  iskeM- 
'  ,~r;ii. ■.■,,[, iial. 


I'eniiyiKicker's  n'new.'d  atliick  upi. 
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N§w  Cabtneta  There  were  chanires  in  several  Eu- 

in  Denmark,  •    .  ^   •  j  t 

Austria,  and  ropean  ministries  during  January. 
France.  Following  upon  the  formation  of  the 
new  cabinet  in  Spain,  by  which  General  Azcar- 
raga  becomes  prime  minister  (noted  in  this 
Review  last  month),  the  Danish  ministry,  headed 
by  J.  C.  Christensen,  who  is  also  minister  of 
war  and  marine  (the  first  civilian  to  occupy  this 
position  in  Denmark),  had  begun  with  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Danish  Parliament.  Rather  more 
significant  had  been  the  crisis  in  Austria,  cul- 
minating in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  von  Koerber, 
after  four  years  as  prime  minister.  While  Dr. 
Koerber's  fall  was  apparently  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment's defeat  Ie  its  application  for  a  loan,  it 
was  ultimately  due,  beyond  a  doubt  to  the  Inns- 
bruck affair  and  the  trouble  with  Hungary,  as 
pointed  out  in  this  Review  last  month.  The 
new  premier.  Baron  Gautch  von  Frankenthurn, 
was  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior  eight 
years  ago.  The  downfall  of  the  Combes  cab- 
inet in  France,  which  was  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 1 8,  was  due,  not  to  the  anti-clerical  attitude 
of  the  government,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, but  to  the  exceedingly  unpopular  system 
of  espionage  which  M.  Combes  had  instituted, 
and  opposition  to  which  had  been  manifested 
in  the  attacks  on  War  Minister  Andr^,  which 
forced  him  to  resign.  Starting  out  with  a  pro- 
gramme which  called  for  a  reduction  of  the 
military  service  to  two  years,  the  secularization 
of  the  schools,  the  income  tax,  and  old-age  pen- 
sions for  workingmen,  the  Combes  government 
had  succeeded  in  putting  the  first  two  into  ef- 
fect, and  was  carrying  through  the  income-tax 
project  when  it  fell. 

One  year  of  the  far-Eastern  war 
of  the  (closing  on  February  8)  finds  Ja[)an 
•  virtually  in  possession  of  all  the 
points  in  dispute,  while  Russia,  with  broken 
prestige  in  Asia,  faces  a  political  and  econom- 
ic crisis  at  home.  While  the  real  underlying 
cause  of  tho  war  was  the  clash  between  Russian 
territorial  expansion,  or,  as  the  Russians  avow, 
tlieir  search  for  an  ice  -  free  port  on  tlu* 
Pacific,  and  the  pressure  of  Japan's  economic 
and  social  needs,  tlie  immeditate  occasion  was, 
]»ri(»fly.  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  give  definite, 
a«le(|uatc  assurances  tliat  her  protectorate  in 
tlie  far  East  would  not  be  extended  to  Korea. 
With  Russia  in  Korea  (and  between  Russian 
iiitii^ue  and  Korean  inconipi»tency  the  Hermit 
Kingdom  was  fast  being  '-earmarked"  for  the 
Czar).  Japan  felt  that  her  national  existence? 
would  he  endangered.  Besi<les,  .the  occupation 
by  the  rUissians  of  Port  Arthur,  from  which 
Japan  had  been  ousted,  after  her  war  with  China, 


by  coalition  of  the  European  powers, 
garded  in  Japan  as  an  insult  to  the  i 
pride.  Beginning  immediately  after  the 
Japanese  War,  Russia  established  a  p 
occupation  of  Manchuria  ;  and  her  desig: 
furthered  by  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900 

While  she  disclaimed  any  in 

Japan  .  *^ 

iioues  of  formally  annexing  Mar 
Swiftly,  w^^QYQ  were  so  many  signs  of 
nent  control  by  Russia  in  that  provin 
Japan  had  taken  alarm.  Unfulfilled  p 
to  evacuate  Manchuria  (Russia  kept  c 
that  her  interests  demanded  that  she  kee 
in  the  province),  valuable  concessions  ah 
Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  River  to  Russij 
jects,  and  the  large  increase  in  Russii 
Eastern  naval  and  military  strength  had  < 
Japan  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  f 
diplomatic  "  fencing  match."  Russia's  fin 
to  the  Japanese  note,  sent  to  Tokio  on  F< 
6,  1904,  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  t 
isters  of  both  countries  were  at  once  giv( 
passports,  and  two  days  later,  on  the  e 
February  8,  the  Russian  fleet  in  Port 
harbor  was  attacked  and  disabled  by  the  Ji 
admiral,  Togo,  and  two  Russian  cruise 
Variag  and  the  Kortetz,  caught  in  the  ha 
Chelmulpho,  Korea,  were  destroyed.  1 
contention  that  Japan's  attack  in  advan 
declaration  of  war  (the  Russian  declarat: 
made  on  February  10,  and  the  Japanese 
later)  was  treacherous  is  not  supported 
historv  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  includi 
of  Russia  herself.  Besides,  as  the  Japanes 
terclaim  shows,  the  day  before  Admiral 
attack  a  strong  hostile  Russian  force  cros 
Yalu  River  into  Korea,  thus  invading  1 
puted  territory,  and  really  putting  upon 
the  responsibility  for  beginning  hostilitie 

While  Japan  had  been  prepai 
Russia         .  .  /  •.    • 

Unprepared    tliis  War  for  years,  It  IS  now 
for  War.     ^|jy  admitted^  even  by  the  R 

themselves,  that  the  Czar's  government 
expect  a  conflict,  and,  in  any  case,  was 
pared  for  it  when  it  came.  Admiral  A] 
the  Russian  viceroy  of  the  far  East,  t 
Japan  to  be  *'  only  bluffing."  Consecjuentl 
sia's  naval  strength  in  Manchuria,  win 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  Japan's,  was 
eqnipp(»d  and  unfortunately  j>laced.  Se\ 
tleships  (the  I{rtciz<n\,  I\'resiH'et,  Czarevi 
Vdstopol,  J*n//ir(f<(,  Prfropnrhn'sky  and  Polta 
six  cruisers  (tho  Dinna,  Askttld^  PaJlada, 
Buy  an,  and  Ji'ti/fwin),  besides  quite  a  f 
torpedo  boats,  destroyers,  and  other  vet 
war.  were  in  the  liarbor  of  Port  Arthur 
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of  other  Russian  officers,  left  Na- 
:)pe.  Upiin  formally  L'nti'ring  the 
liise  found  its  luoans  of  ili^fenso 
.nd  more  effineiit  than  liad  bwin 
town  itself  had  suffered  but  Httlu 
ardment.  Evidences  of  iusuboc- 
irousingon  the  part  of  the  troops 
and  much  liquor  had  lieeu  con- 
nnounced  froiiS-'l'tikio  that  a  great 
nese  coolies  will  he  i>ut  imniedi- 
ortifying  I'ort  Arthur.  The  Jap- 
ident  that  thi'v  cnu  put  the  de- 
into  bettor  comiitiou  than  ever, 
■in  defects  fliiiiinated,  long  bisfore 
an  besiege  it— if  thfv  ever  do  so. 

I  Btory  of  the  land  campaign  in 
Qchuria  is  one  of  an  almost  un- 
cked  Japanese  advance  and  of  a 
tilted  Russian  retreat.  Japanese 
x>  be  moved  into  Knron  im  Veh- 
the  last  day  of  that  month  they 


had   occupied   Ping -Yang. 

Two  months  more  sufficed 
for  the  complete  occupation 
of  Korea  and  the  march  of 
the  first  Japanese  army,  un- 
der General  Kiiroki.  to  the 
Yalu  River,  which  cuts  off 
the  peninsula  from  Man- 
churia. On  the  north  bank 
of  the  Yalu,  the  Russian 
genera!,  Zassulitch,  occupied 
naturally  and  artificially 
strong  positions.  On  May  1, 
by  a  brilliantly  conceived 
and  finely  executed  series  of 
movements,  Kuroki  crossed 
theYalu,  defeated  Zassulitch 
with  considerable  loss,  and 
began  the  invasion  of  Man- 
churia. A  few  days  later, 
he  took  Feng- Wang- Cheng, 
where  the  road  divides  to 
Mukden  and  Feking,  and 
halted.  The  second  army, 
under  General  Oku,  having 
defeated  the  Russians  at  va- 
rious points  north  of  Fort 
Arthur  (Nanahan  and  Va- 
fangow),  and  the  third  army, 
under  General  Nodzu.  land- 
ing on  the  Korean  Gulf,  had 
defeated  the  Russians  at  Siu- 
Yen,  and  moved  to  the  north- 
ward, filling  in  the  gap  in 
the  Japanese  line  between 
Kuroki  and  Oku.  On  July 
1*0,  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Japanese  armies  in  the  field,  arrived 
at  Dalny,  an<l  took  immediate  direction  of  the 
operations  against  the  Russians. 

.  Dissatisfaction  with    the  policy  and 

BtfiK  inaction  of  Viceroy  Alexeiev  had  led 
^^'"■...  to  the  appointment,  in  March,  of 
General  Kuropatkin  as  commander-in-chief  of 
tlie  Russian  forces  in  the  far  East.  Kuropatkin's 
prolilcTn  was  to  retard  his  enemy's  advance  until 
he  could  collect  a  force  to  match  him.  This  aide 
of  the  Russian  commander's  task,  and  how  it 
has  been  even  partially  accomplished,  is  a  phase 
of  the  war  which,  when  the  facts  are  known, 
will  make  very  interesting  reading.  Stachel- 
berg's  attempt  to  relieve  J'ort  Arthur  having 
failed,  Kurojiatkin  drew  in  his  lines  and  retreated 
slowly  northward  on  Liao-Yang,  a  very  strongly 
fortified  city,  some  forty  miles  south  of  Mukden. 
Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  advance  had  been  re- 
sumed, and  on  June  30  Kuroki  took  the  impor- 
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tant  Mo  Ting  Pass,  thirty  miles  south  of  Liao- 
Yang.  After  the  capture  of  Kai-Ping,  Oku  and 
Nodzu  effected  a  junction  (July  15),  and,  nine 
days  later,  after  a  severe  battle,  Oku  had  ren- 
dered Tashi-Chiao  untenable,  the  Russians  re- 
tiring on  Hai-Chang  and  losing  Newchwang. 
In  the  meantime,  Kuroki  had  repulsed  an  attack 
by  the  Russian  general,  Count  Keller,  at  Mo 
Ting  Pass,  afterward  again  defeating  that  gen- 
eral east  of  Liao-Yang.  in  a  battle  in  which  Keller 
was  killed.  Kuropatkin  retired  from  Ilai-Cheng, 
on  August  2,  to  An- Shan -Chan,  the  southern 
end  of  the  strong  fortifications  of  Liao-Yang. 
The  heat  and  the  rains  then  checked  active 
operations  for  several  weeks. 

Emerging  from  the  mountains,  the 
Battie  of  three  Japanese  armies  —  Kuroki's, 
Liao-Yang.  qj^^.^  ^^^^  Nodzu's— under  the  su- 
preme command  of  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  and 
numbering  some  200,000  to  220,000,  met  and 
engaged  General  Kuropatkin,  who  had  about 
200,000  men  stationed  along  the  semicircle  of 
hills  surrounding  the  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Liao-Yang,  in  which  the  Russians  had  gathered 
immense  quantities  of  supplies  and  munitions  of 
war.  On  the  morning  of  August  26,  the  great 
battle  of  Liao-Yang  began.  While  Oku  and 
Nodzu  broke  the  Russian  center  and  right  at 
An-Shan-Chan,  Kuroki  turned  Kuropatkin's  left 
by  crossing  the  Tai-tse  River  and  taking  the 
Russians  in  the  rear.  Kuropatkin  was  compelled 
to  move  back  to  a  position  at  the  Yentai  coal 
mines,  in  the  rear  of  Liao-Yang.  The  Russian 
retreat  began  in  good  order,  liut  during  the  ten 
days  following  the  first  Japanese  attack  each 
side  suffered  tremendous  losses,  and  Kuropatkin, 
failing  to  cut  off  Kuroki  from  the  rest  of  the 
Japanese  army,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Liao- 
Yang,  the  retreat  beginning  on  September  3. 
At  one  time  the  peril  of  the  Russian  army  was 
great  ;  but  the  escape  was  finally  made,  and  Muk- 
den was  rtiached  in  safety.  The  Japanese  ad- 
vance had  been  equaled  in  brilliancy  by  the 
Russian  retreat. 

^  ^,        Owinc:  to  heavy  rains,  it  was  the  end 

Battle  -    1   ^  ..  1      •      Vv        1  1     i. 

of  the  of  the  lirst  week  in  October  before 
8ha  River,  ^^^q  next  noteworthy  engagement  on 
a  large  scale  took  place.  With  a  force  then  es 
tiniate<l  at  about  300,000  men,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  superior  force  of  artillery.  General  Kuro- 
])atkin,  having  inspired  his  troops  with  a  proc- 
lamation, moved  forward  against  the  Japanese 
positions.  Whether  this  advance  was  Kuro- 
patkin's own  idea,  or  whether  it  was  ordered 
prematurely  from  St.  Petersburg,  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  hut  it  was  not  a  success.     For  a 


week  the  armies,  estimated  at  about  equal 
strength,  engaged  in  a  terrific  battle — one  of 
the  greatest  in  modern  history — generally 
known  as  the  battle  of  the  Shakhe  (or  Sha) 
River.  It  was  one  long  -  continued  test  of  en- 
durance on  both  sides.  While  there  was  splen- 
did work  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  while 
at  times  the  fighting  resulted  in  clear  gain  for 
Kuropatkin,  on  the  whole,  the  battle  was  a  Rus- 
sian repulse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  checked, 
for  an  indefinite  interval,  the  Japanese  advance. 
Heavy  rains  put  an  end  to  the  battle  on  October 
20.  From  this  date  until  now  the  armies  have 
been  in  winter  quarters  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Sha  River,  which  they  have  fortified,  appar- 
ently waiting  until  spring  to  resume  operations 
on  a  large  scale.  Kuropatkin  has  "been  con- 
stantly receiving  reenforcements  by  the  railroad, 
and  after  the  capitulation  of  Port  Arthur,  Gen- 
eral Nogi's  main  army  was  dispatched  northward 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  Oyama. 

/?aw»  of  ike  ^^^^^  ^^®  *'  bottling  up  "  of  the  Port 
Vladivostok  Arthur  fleet,  Russians  naval  activity 
^''*''  expressed  itself  in  three  directions, — 
first,  the  raids  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron ; 
second,  the  passage  of  tlie  Dardanelles  by  the 
Smolensk  and  the  Petersburg,  of  her  Black  Sea 
volunteer  fleet,  and  their  challenge  of  the  world's 
neutral  commerce  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  third, 
the  expedition  of  the  second  Pacific  squadron, 
generally  known  as  the  Baltic  fleet,  to  relieve 
Port  Arthur,  with  its  unfortunate  attack  on 
British  fishing  ships  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
Vladivostok  squadron,  composed  of  the  cruisers 
Rurikj  Bossia,  (rromoboi]  and  Bogatyr,  under  com- 
mand of  Vice- Admiral  Bezobrazoff  (represent- 
ing Admiral  Skrydlov),  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  ice  of  the  port  on  April  26,  and, 
after  a  cruise  in  Japanese  waters,  sank  the 
transport  Kinsln'u.,  with  200  of  its  crew,  who 
refused  to  surrender.  The  Bogatyr  then  went  on 
the  rocks  near  Vladivostok,  where  it  has  re- 
mained. The  three  other  ships,  on  June  15, 
made  another  raid,  and  sank  the  transport  tii- 
tachi\  with  900  men  ;  the  transport  IdzumI,  and 
wrecked  the  transport  Sndo,  on  both  occasions 
eluding  the  Japanese  admiral,  Kamimura,  who 
was  looking  for  them.  On  July  31,  they  raided 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan,  and  outside  of 
Tokio  Bay  they  ca})tured  and  sank  Japanese  and 
neutral  vessels,  causing  losses  to  trade  estimated 
at  ^15,000,000.  Among  the  vessels  destroyed 
was  the  British  steamer  Knight  Commantier  (a 
large  portion  of  its  cargo  owned  in  the  United 
States),  and  among  those  seized,  tlie  Gerraan 
steamer  Arabia,  chartered  by  an  American  com- 
pany.    In   both   of   these   cases,  protests  were 
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»  Russia  by  the  American  State  Depart- 
The  squadron  returned  to  Vladivostok 
31.  On  August  14,  Admiral  Kamimura 
the  Vladivostok  cruisers  on  their  way 
he  Port  Arthur  fleet,  sank  the  Rurik,  and 
disabled  the  Rossia  and  the  Gronwhoi. 

Early  in  July,  tlie  Smolensk  and  the 
m  Petersburg,  two  auxiliary  cruisers  of 
**'  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  in  the 
(eftf  passed  the  Dardanelles  as  merchant 
nd  afterward  (in  violation  of  tlie  provi- 
f  the  treaty  of  Paris)  mounted  guns  and 
merchantmen  in  tlie  Red  Sea,  causing  a 
f  protest  in  Great  Britain,  and  open  hints 

Representations  by  the  governments 
led  (Great  Britain  and  Germany)  led  Rus- 
ile  not  admitting  the  British  contention 
Qg  the  status  of  the  Black  Sea  vessels, 
186  the  ships  captured  (notably  the  Ma- 
ind  to  agree  (in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
the  American  and  British  contention  that 
rden  of  proof  in  the  case  of  the  alleged 
«nd  of  war  should  be  upon  the  captor. 
\olensk  and  the  Petersburg  were  finally  re- 
to  be  regularly  commissioned  as  vessels 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the 
18  of  the  Vladivostok  prize  court,  in  the 
f  the  British  steamers  Allanton  and  Cah 
d  the  German- American  steamer  Arabia^ 
I  versed  by  the  admiralty  court  (the  court 
ai)  at  St.  Petersburg. 

When  the  Port  Arthur  and  Vladi- 
l99t  vostok  squadrons  had  been  disabled, 
■"'•  Russia  hastened  preparations  to  send 
:  her  Baltic  fleet  to  the  Pacific.  After 
alse  starts,  this  fleet,  composed  of  sev^ 
lips  and  four  cruisers,  with  destroyers, 
»  boats,  and  transports,  under  command 
airal  Rozhestvenski,  sailed  from  Libau 
)ber  16.  During  the  night  of  October  21, 
ut  of  their  course,  the  Russian  ships  fell 
a  fleet  of  British  fishing  trawlers,  on  the 

•  Bank,  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Russians, 
ng  to  the  fishermen's  reports,  turned 
ights  on  them,  and  opened  fin^  without 
g,  sinking  a  trawler,  killing  two  men,  and 
ng  several.  The  news  reached  Hull  on 
r  24,  and  the  British  (joyernintjnt  prompt- 

a  note  of  protest  to  Russia,  demanding 
.     In   the   meantime,  the   Russian  com- 

•  continued  his  voyage  to  ^'igo,  Spain, 
I  home  government  was  unable  to  reply 
Siitish  note  further  than  to  express  re- 
id  willingness  to  make  reparation.  The 
t  the  British  Government  was  correct 
identei  bnt  there  was  great  excitement 


throughout  England,  and  mobilization  orders 
were  sent  to  the  various  British  fleets.  When 
the  Russian  admiral's  reports  was  received,  it 
served  only  to  further  inflame  British  resent- 
ment. He  claimed  he  had  been  attacked  by 
Japanese  torpedo  boats  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
cited  warnings  in  proof  of  his  contention.  The 
Japanese  Government  denied  the  presence  of  any 
Japanese  warships  in  European  waters. 

The  acceptance  of  Admiral  Rozhest* 
North  Sea  venski's  report  by  tlie  Russian  Gov- 
Commission,  emmcnt  left  Great  Britain  the  choice 
of  three  alternatives, — (1)  to  go  to  war  ;  (2)  to 
recede  from  her  position  ;  or  (3)  to  submit  the 
question  to  investigation  and  arbitration.  Mainly 
through  the  good  offices  of  France,  the  last 
means  was  agreed  upon  ((October  28),  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  formal  agreement,  an  interna- 
tional commission,  under  the  tenns  of  the  Ilague 
convention,  was  appointed  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility and  determine  the  question  of  damages. 
Admiral  Beaumont  was  chosen  to  represent  Eng- 
land, and  Admiral  Kaznakov,  Russia.  Repre- 
sentatives from  France  and  the  United  States 
were  also  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  the 
four  to  choose  a  fifth.  Admiral  Fournier  was 
appointed  from  France,  and  Admiral  Davis  from 
the  United  States.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
commission  (in  Paris,  December  22),  Admiral 
von  Spaun,  head  of  the  Austrian  navy,  was 
elected  the  fifth  member.  Admiral  Fournier  be- 
ing chosen  president.  Owing,  it  is  reported,  to 
age  and  ill  health,  Admiral  Kaznakov  retired 
from  the  commission  early  in  January,  and  V ice- 
Admiral  Dubassov  was  chosen  to  represent  Rus- 
sia in  his  stead.  The  first  public  session  of  the 
commission,  at  which  the  statements  of  Russia 
and  England  wen;  read,  was  held  on  January 
1 9.  The  Russian  ships  left  Vigo  early  in  October 
and  proceeded  in  two  sections  on  their  journey 
to  the  far  East,  one  section,  under  Admiral 
Voelkersam,  going  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  the  heavier  battle- 
ships,  under  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  himself, 
taking  the  longer  voyage?  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  third  scjuadron  of  the  fleet 
left  later  than  the  other  two.  Bv  the  middle  of 
January  the  two  main  divisions  had  entered  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  joined  forces.  Port  Arthur 
having  fallen,  and  the  entire  Russian  naval  force 
in  the  far  East  having  been  destroyed,  the  main 
object  of  the  Baltic  fleet  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
there  were  reports  tiiat  Admiral  Rozhestvenski 
had  been  recalled,  so  that  later  on  a  stronger 
fleet  might  be  sent  to  meet  the  Japanese.  Ad- 
miral Togo,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to  Tokio, 
where  he  received  great  ovations. 
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Secretary  Hay,  to  whoso  prompt,  vig- 
Hay'a  Chinese  orous,  and  diplomatic  action,  backed 
^0^^'  \)y  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roose- 
velt, is  due  the  fact  that  China  is  to-day  '^an 
administrative  entity,"  has  again  recognized  this 
government's  responsibility  in  the  international 
phases  of  the  Chinese  question.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  February  of  last  year  Secre- 
tary Hay  (at  the  suggestion  of  Germany)  had 
sent  a  note  to  all  the  powers  signatory  to  the 
Peking  settlement  of  1900  asking  that  these  na- 
tions pledge  themselves  to  limit  tlie  area  of  the 
war,  and  to  keep  China  from  becoming  involved, 
at  the  same  time  using  their  best  endeavors  to 
restrain  both  belligerents  from  violating  Chi- 
nese interests  so  long  as  the  Celestial  Empire 
should  maintain  a  correct  attitude.  A  practical- 
ly unanimous  assent  had  been  received  to  these 
propositions,  Japan  and  Russia  each  agreeing  t(^ 
respect  Chinese  neutrality  so  long  as  the  other 
should  do  so.  Charges  of  violation  of  Chinese 
neutrality  had  been  made  against  the  other  by 
each  of  the  belligerents.  Japan  had  claimed 
that  Russian  ships  of  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  had 
received  unfair  advantages  in  Chinese  ports,  and 
that  Kuropatkin's  Cossack  raiders  had  constant- 
ly invaded  the  neutral  zone  in  attempting  to  cut 
Japanese  communications.  Early  in  January, 
the  Russian  Government  had  issued  a  circular 
to  the  powers  calling  attention  to  a  number  of 
alleged  violations  of  Chinese  neutrality  in  favor 
of  Japan,  citing  particularly  the  •* cutting  out" 
of  the  Russian  torpedo  boat  Ityeshitelni  in  the 
harbor  of  Chefu  and  the  alleged  presence  of 
Chinese  troops  with  the  Japanese  forces.  To 
these  charges  (^hina  has  made  a  sweeping  denial, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  countercharges. 

Secretary  Hay  at  onceaddressed  iden- 

^andVtahe}  ^^^^^  instructions  to  the  American 
ministers  in  all  the  countries  signa- 
tory to  the  Peking  settlement  directing  them  to 
re(ju<?st  those  governments  to  repeat  the  assur- 
ances given  by  tlu^m  last  February  with  refer- 
ence to  securing  from  Russia  and  Ja])an  a  prom- 
ise to  respect  Chinese  neutrality,  and  to  impress 
upon  China  the  necessity  of  taking  no  part  in  the 
war.  Just  what  is  behind  the  Russian  demands 
is  not  yet  certain.  It  is  true  that  with  every 
serious  reverse  in  the  war  the  Russian  court 
party  (which  gives  voice  to  its  opinions  in  the 
Xnvoije  Vrcmya)  has  complained  that  China  was 
violating  her  neutrality  ;  but  British  journals 
are  claiming  that  this  move  foreshadows  the 
despoiling  of  China  by  Russia  when  tho  latter 
has  been  beaten  by  Japan.  The  p(»8sibility  of 
this  had  been  emphasized  by  the  reported  occu- 


pation by  a  Russian  force  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Kashgar,  whose  capital  (with  tlie  same 
name)  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  By  the  way,  if  those  Russians  wlio 
cannot  understand  why  American  sympathies, 
which  follow  American  interests,  should  go  to 
Japan  in  the  war  will  study  the  figures  of  last 
year's  American  trade  with  Manchuria  they  will 
find  in  the  figures  (which  are  five  times  larger 
for  1904  than  for  1903)  an  answer  conclusive  if 
not  satisfactory. 

It  had  been  assumed  bv  many  of  the 
Prospects-  newspapers  and  some  statesmen  that 
Dubassou.     ^^^  £^11  qI  p^j.^  Arthur,  terminating, 

as  it  did,  the  first  ])eriod  of  the  war,  would  be 
made  the  occasion  for  overtures  of  peace  by 
either  or  by  both  of  the  belligerents.  Japan  and 
Russia,  however,  had  each  oflBcially  declared 
that  the  capture  of  the  famous  fortress  had  been 
only  an  incident  of  the  contest  and  would  not 
influence  either  to  suggest  peace.  In  this  con- 
nection, an  interview  with  Vice- Admiral  Dubas- 
sov,  reported  in  the  £cho  de  Parisy  is  interesting. 
The  admiral,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  Admiral  Kaznakov  as  Russian  member 
of  the  North  Sea  Commission,  and  also  Russian 
chief  of  naval  construction.  After  a  lengthy 
conference  with  the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburg,  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  at  Paris  Admiral 
Dubassov  announced  that  Russia  needed  time 
for  the  reconstruction  of  her  navy.  Recogniz- 
ing this  condition,  he  went  on  : 

However  painful  it  may  lie  to  national  self-love,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  tend  toward  a  not'-far-oflf 
peace.  We  will  leave  the  Japanese  Port  Arthur  and  the 
territory  they  now  occupy  in  Manchuria.  We  will  set 
ourselves  resolutely  to  work  to  prepare  a  powerful,  in- 
vincible navy — as  this  (leace  will  be  but  temporary— and 
the  next  time  we  shall  be  amply  prepared. 


Russia 


Ideas  for  which  men  were  sent  to 
Beginning  to  SilxM'ia  twenty  years  ago  are  now  he- 
Taiii  Openly.  ^^^  discussed  in  the  most  open  way 

in  the  Russian  press.  Even  the  Czar's  answer 
to  the  petition  of  the  zenistvos  has  been  com- 
mented upon  with  a  frankness  almost  incredible : 
and  in  this  fact  of  frank  discussion  is  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  the  only  actual  accomplishment, 
so  far,  of  the  prest^ut  liberal  movement  in  Russia. 
The  censorship  has  not  legally  been  relaxed,  but, 
as  pointed  out  in  one  of  our  "Leading  Articles" 
this  montli,  the  pn»s8  ignores  the  censorship- and 
talks  freely,  and  nothing  happens.  Three  phases 
of  Russia's  int(*rnal  condition  had  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  world.  These  were  the  Czar's 
reply  to  the  zeinstvo  petition  for  reform  and  a 
representative  government ;  the  measures  advo- 
cated by  Minister  Witte  in  his  report  on  the  con- 
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the  peasants,  and  the  great  industrial 
atening  revolution  in  St.  Petersburg. 

An  imperial  manifesto  in  reply  to 
the  zemstvo  request  for  representa- 
tion in  the  government  was  made  on 
r  26.  Several  days  preceding  this,  the 
returned  certain  resolutions  submitted 
,r  several  zemstvoswith  an  indorsement 
tions  of  state  administration  arc  of  no 
cern  to  the  zemstvos.  In  his  manifesto, 
5ror  ignores  entirely  the  demand  for  a 
onal  government,  but  announces,  in  the 
inite  and  authoritative  way,  that  the 
jovernment  is  to  remain  autocratic.  lie 
imself  to  care  for  the  needs  of  tlie  coun- 
tinguishing  between  all  that  is  real  in 
sts  of  the  Russian  people  and  tendencies 
m  mistaken  and  influenced  by  transitory 
mces.'*  The  ukase  goes  on,  in  some- 
^finite  terms,  to  grant  certain  liberal  re- 
eluding  uniform  laws  for  the  peasantry, 
the  press  and  religion,  revision  of  laws 
foreigners,  and  thorough  reform  of  the 
Lws  of  the  empire,  so  that  "  its  inviolable 
it  for  all  alike  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
by  all  the  authorities  and  in  all  places, 
>  us ;  that  its  non-fulfillment  shall  in- 
bring  with  it  legal  responsibility  for 
:)itrary  act,  and  that  persons  who  have 
«rrong  by  such  acts  shall  be  enabled  to 
?al  redress."  The  manifesto  had  been 
by  the  reactionaries  as  too  liberal,  and 
l^erals  as  unsatisfactory,  because,  while 
5  great  reforms,  the  Czar,  in  reaffirming 
'  and    intinisting  the  execution  of  his 

0  the  council  of  ministers  ind  the  very 
icy  which  is  so  detested  had  practically 

own  declaration  a  dead  letter. 

So  far  as  now  known,  the  scheme  of 
'•  Minister  Witte,  as   outlined    in   his 

report  to  the  Czar  on  the  condition 
asants,  provides  for  the  full  liberation 
3asant  class  V)y  placing  them  on  an 
vith  other  classes  in  the  empire.  This 
one  by  advancing  money  at  reasonable 
the  state,  instead  of  allowing  the  peas- 
*come  the  prey  of  money-lenders.  The 
Iso  provides  means  for  the  transfer  of 
from  one  community  to  another,  and 
•ger  provision  for  local  self-government 
creation   of    communal    administrative 

1  addition  to  the  provincial  or  district 
.   It  had  been  repeatedly  rumored  that, 

his  inability  to  carry  through  tlie  re- 
dnce  Svyatopolk-Mirski  had  resigned, 
Minister  Witte  would  succeed  him. 


V 

lilt 


An  industrial  strike  of  vast  proper- 

RBvcfJtion?  ^^^^^^  developing  into  political  riots 
which  held  the  Russian  capital  in  a 
state  of  siege  and  resulted  in  the  killing  by  the 
military  (on  January  22)  of  2,100  and  the  wound- 
ing of  5,000  of  the  demonstrators  who  had  gath- 
ered before  the  Winter  Palace  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Czar,  had  almost  set  the  entire  empire 
ablaze.  Strikes  are  forbidden  by  Russian  law, 
but,  beginning  with  the  employees  of  the  Neva 
Shipbuilding  Works,  in  the  capital,  the  strike 
had  spread  so  that  it  included  all  of  the  174 
industries  represented  in  the  city,  paralyzing  all 
business,  and  even  depriving  the  city  of  electric 
light.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  unfrocked 
priest  named  Gapon,  nearly  100,000  of  the 
strikers  marched  toward  the  Winter  Palace  (on 
January  22)  with  a  petition  to  the  Czar  (which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  present)  for  relief 
from  intolerable  laws,  couched  in  terms  of  such 
despair  as  perhaps  have  not  been  used  since  the 
days  of  tlie  French  Revolution.  The  authorities 
were  prepared,  and  more  than  50,000  troops, 
drawn  up  in  the  streets  and  squares,  received  the 
crowds,  first  with  a  blank  volley,  and  afterward 
with  bullet,  shell,  and  saber,  killing  more  than 
2,000  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
wounding  5,000  more.  Led  by  two  priests  in 
sacred  robes,  bearing  the  cross,  these  peaceful  citi- 
zens were  trampled  upon  and  massacred  by  Cos- 
sacks. Before  the  slaughter.  Father  (^apon  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Czar,  informing  him  of  the 
trust  of  the  people,  and  calling  upon  him  to  meet 
the  petitioners,  but,  he  concluded,  "  if  vacillating, 
you  do  not  appear,  then  the  moral  bands  between 
you  and  the  people  who  trust  in  you  will  disap- 
pear, because  innocent  blood  will  flow  between 
you  and  your  people."  After  the  massacre,  the 
strikers  intrenched  themselves  in  the  streets  of 
Vassili  Ostrofl  (Basil  Island,  north  of  tlie  Neva), 
wrecking  buildings  and  burning  telegraj)h  poles. 
Armories,  arsenals,  and  cartridge  factories  were 
sacked.  *<Down  with  Autocracy"  and  ''Down 
with  the  Czar  "  were  heard  in  the  streets.  The 
Emperor  himself,  after  an  attempt  on  his  life  had 
been  made  with  a  gun  of  one  of  the  saluting  bat- 
teries at  the  ceremony  of  "blessing  the  waters" 
(on  January  ID),  had  disappeared  from  public 
view,  and  for  several  days  his  whereabouts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unknown.  The  revolt  had 
not  been  confined  to  the  capital,  but  had  spread 
to  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Sevastopol,  and  through- 
out the  Caucasus.  In  spite  of  his  liberal  and 
reform  tendencies,  Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski  is 
not  looked  upon  as  the  strong  man  of  the  occa- 
sion, but  Russian  Liberals  have  been  turning  to 
ex-minister  of  finance.  Serge  Witte,  whom  many 
regard  as  a  possible  dictator  of  tli^  ^tcly^t^. 
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U.  to  Janaaty  to.  isiv.) 

commerce,  Is  made  public President 

polnta  a  md  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  th 
cavalrr  commander,  United  States  morali 
Vlrifiiila. 

Deoember 30.— The  grand  jurjot  thel 
lumbta  Tecommeods  the  establ  ishment  of 
poet  (or  wlfe-beaters  and  pemons  guilty 
ceny — The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  ord 
iuvestigatioD  of  the  Denver  election  fraut 

December  81.— United  States  Senator  Ji 
ell  and  Representative  Dinger  Hermann,  < 
tDdict«d  on  chorgeH  of  land  fraudH  at  Pi 
President  RooMvelt  removes  from  office 
District  Attorney  Hall,  of  Oregon. . .  .The 
of  Aldermen  vote  in  favor  of  establishin 
gas  plant. 

January  3.— Prank  W.  Higgins  U  inai 

emor  of  New  York  SUto....The  annui 

May 

of  Ne 

lation 
pal  li 


B  IN  CONOR  BBS. 

January  4. — Both  branches  reassemble  after  the  holi- 
day recess In  the  Senate,  the  Statehood  bill  is  made 

the  unflnlshed  boalness.  , 

January  S.— The  Senate  passeB  bills  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army,  for  promotion 
in  the  ordnauce  corps,  and  for  better  quarters  for  con- 
suls  The  House  tables  a  resolution  calling  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  facts  on  which  Ite  cot- 
ton forecast  was  based. 

January  6.— The  Senate,  lu  execntlve  session,  conflrms 
the  nomination  of  William  D.  Crtun,  a  negro,  t«  be  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Charleston,   S.  C The  House 

passes  the  fortlflcatlans  appropriation  UlL 

January  0.— The  Senate  passes  the  omnibus  claims 
bill ;  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.)  speaks  a^Onst  the  State- 
hood bill. 

January  10.— The  Senate  accepts  certain  amendments 
to  the  Statehood  bill The  House  considers  the  cur- 
rency bill  and  adopts  amendments  thereto ;  the  artlctea 
of  impeachment  of  Judge  Bwayne  are  preaented. 

January  II.— The  Senate  debates  the  Statehood  bill 

and  thequestlon  of  railroad  regnlation The  House 

adopta  an  amendment  to  the  army  appropriaUon  Ull 
providing  that  officers  above  tbe  rank  of  major  shall 
not  receive  the  fnll  pay  of  thrfr  grade  when  on  duty 
with  State  mllltla. 

January  12. — The  Senate  takes  op  the  legislative, 

exeoutlire,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill TheHouse 

dlscuMeatheartlclea  of  impeachment  of  Judge  Swayne. 

January  IS. — The  Senate  passes  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  bllL 

January  14.— The  House  passes  4B0  private  pension 
Ulls  in  106  minutes. 

January  IT.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hltcliell  (Rep.,  Ore.) 
makes  a  statement  defending  himself  from  the  cbargex 
on  which  he  was  indicted  in  Oregon The  House  de- 
bates the  Swayne  impeachment. 

January  IS.— The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
Statehood  bill The  House  adopts  the  articles  of  Im- 
peachment of  Judge  Swayne  and  autUorisas  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  seven  managers  to  conduct  the  prosecution 
before  the  Senate. 

January  19. — In  the  Senate,  a  special  message  1h  re- 
ceived from  President  Roosevelt  advocating  the  ap- 
pointment of  experts  to  study  industrial  and  trade 
conditions  abroad,  with  a  view  to  benefltlng  American 
commerce. ..  .The  House  considers  the  army  appropri- 
ation bill. 

January  30.— In  the  Senate,  New  Mexico's  memorial 

againiit  union  with  Arizona  is  presented The  House 

pasHCH  the  army  appropriation  bill,  withamendment  re- 
lating lo  the  pay  of  retired  officers  holding  militia  as- 
sign nieutH. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVSXNIIBNT-AIIBRICAN. 

poiations  G«rflald, 


Mood: 

"beef 
Unite 


(Hosd   iff   the    Austi.,-. .>....„..».. 
liBvy  niid    fltth    mi^mber  of  the      Jjeftf' 
NorthSusCommlsBlon.)  Gover 

Heated,  in  n'turn  fnr  certain  concessions 
leHtH  are  ti>  gu  over  until  after  bis  inaugu 

Januiiry  11.— frank  P.  Flint  (Hep.)  is  e 
States  Si'ustor  in  California :  Senator  Wi 
(l>em.j  ii  rtWIiK^ttHl  in  Tennessee;  ex-B 
Rturge  r^ntherlund  (Rep.)  is  elected  Unite 
ator  ill  Utah. 

January  13.— The  Coli.irailn contest  for: 
Hliip  iH  formally  openeil. 

Jantiary  IS.— Prccident  Roosevelt  ap| 
sian  Warner,  of  Illinois,  Commissioner  o( 
Joseph  L.  Bristuw  reHlgiiH  as  Fourth  Ai 
master-General  and  \*  ap|>ointed  a  spt 
Railroad  commissioner  liy  President  Roo) 
Jannary  lO-^The  Montana  LeglalatoM  i 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


ary  17.  —  The  Minnesota  L^slatare  reGlecte 
States  Senator  Moeex  E.  Clapp  (Rep.);  the 
Dakota  L^slatare  reHlectH  Senator  McCumber 
.  the  Indiana  Legislatnre  reelects  Senator  Albert 
iridge  (Rep.)  and  chooses  RepreBentative  James 
nenway  (Rep.)  to  succeed  VJce-PrexIdent-^lect 
oks  In  the  Senate ;  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
EtcpnMDtaUTe  Elmer  J.  Burkett  (Rep.)  to  the 
Stetea  Senate ;  the  Masaachuiietts  Legislature 
)  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ( Rep.),  nnd  elects 
rop  Unrray  Crane  (Rep.)  to  flU  the  unexpired 
t  the  late  Senator  Hoar. 

a»T  18.— The  following  United  States  Senators 
Ueeted  by  the  legislatures  of  tlieir  respective 
:  Channcey  M.  Depew  (R«p.,  N.  Y.),  Nelson  W. 
li(Rep.,  R.L),  EugeneHale(Rep.,  Maine),  and  J. 
niWB(itep.,  Mich.) ;  ex-Gov.  Morgan  6.  Bulkeley 
■•  elected  United  Statw  Senator  in  Connectlctit, 
dbuider  C.  Knox  (Rep.)  in  Pennsylvania, 
lary  30.— United  States  Senator  Reed  Stnoot,  of 
[■k<B  the  ftaad  In  Us  own  defense  in  the  Inves- 
D  of  proteata  gainst  his  retaining  bU  seat  In 


OLtTICS  AMD  OOVBKMHSNT-FOItBlON, 

ruber  98. — The  FimmiIi  mlniatTy  is  mutalDed  In 
imtwr  of  D^nttoi  after  a  defaate  on  the  qtylng 

nber  M.— Tllbran  Chitltarame,   former  Hattlen 
sr  of  war,  la  aenteiwed  to  penal  aervltiide  for  life 
dloattoa  In  tha  ttandnlait  lasne  of  bonde. 
mbar  9t>— The  Caar  of  Rowta  addreHsea  to  the 
an  Imparial  decree  entitled  "A  Scheme  tor  the 
reinent  of  the  Administration  of  the  State." 
mberSr. — The BCoaoow  Zemstro  adjourns  indefl- 
ilfnl*»<tig  It  liiuMwallilii  to  conduct  public  busl- 
I  vlBW  of  tb*  attitDdB  of   the  government   in 
n  to  Um  aematTO  meetings.. ..A  Haitien  court 
la  Judgment  In  detanit  condemning  ex-Prraident 
>  impiiaonment  for  lite  in  connection  with  the 
lent  bond  caaea. 
mber  98. — Pnmler  ron  Koerlier,  of  Austria,  re- 

>Slae A  new  catAnet  Is/ormed  in  Qreece,  with 

yajmia  aa  premier. 

mber  S9.— The  Town  Council  of  St.  Petersburg 
a  to  peUtlon  for  the  convening  of  a  congress  of 
intatlTiB  of  tte  mnnldpal  councils  of  all  Russia, 
lers  are  plaoad  for  the  rearmament  of  the  entire 

aberSL^BaronGaatAhvon  Frankentburn  Is  ap- 
I  Atistrtan  premier,  to  succeed  Dr.  von  Koerlier ; 
ler  membera  of  the  cabinet  retain  their  portfoUoH. 
■fj  C.— Members  of  the  DanUh  cabinet  rexlga, 
to  a  disaereement  over  the  military  situstiun. 
IMTj  10. — The  French  Chamber  of  IJeputiea  elects 
Joamer  president,  to  aacceeil  M.  Brisson. 
iHj  11.— King  Christian  of  Denmark  names  J. 
1  to  form  a  new  cabinet  and   take  the 
ir  of  war  and  marine. 
mxfn. — Tb«  Oombas  ministry  in  France  decides 
PL 

ittf  1& — Tb»  resignation  of  the  Ck>mbes  ministry 
pM  hr  VnMmat  Loubet,  of  France. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  22.— Japan  consents  to  negotiate  an  arU- 

tmtlon  treaty  with  the  United  States The  North  Sea 

Commission  begins  its  sessions  In  Paris,  all  four  ad- 
mirals being  present ;  Admiral  von  Spaon,  of  the 
Austro-Hnngorlan  navy.  Is  unanimously  chosen  the 
Atth  member  of  the  commission. 

December  23.— The  French  minister  at  Tangier  Is  In- 
structed to  withdraw  all  Frenchmen  from  the  capital 

Secretary  Hay'n  note  to  the  powers  angge«tlng  a 

further  esciiange  of  views  in  regard  to  a  second  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague  is  made  public. 

December  96.— Bulgaria  gives  notice  to  the  powers 
that   she  will  not  accept  reepounibility  for  reprisals    . 
made  because  of  excesses  committed  by  Turkish  troops. 

December  28. — It  is  announced  that  Admiral  Koa- 
nakoT,  whose  health  has  given  way,  in  to  be  sncceeded 
by  Admiral  Dubaseov  on  the  North  Sea  Commission. 

January  10.— A  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia  Ih  signed. 

January  11.— It  in  announced  at  Washington  that 
the  arbitra.tic)n  treaties  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate  will  be  withdrawn  it  amendments  neutralizing 
their  intended  effect  sro  made. 

Jununry  13.— The  United  States  demands  of  Haiti  the 
annulment  c.f  sentence  against  an  American  on  p^n  of 
energetic  intervention. 

January  19. — The  first  public  seHsIon  of  theNorthSea 

CnmmiHsion  U  held  at  the  French  foreign  ofSce It 

Is  announced  that  the  Unit^  States  bos  received  assur- 
ances from  the  powers  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
tend their  territorial  possessions  In  China  at  the  close 
of  the  RusBO-Japanene  war. 

Jannary90.—An  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  and  Norway  Is  signed  at  Washlngbm 
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THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR. 

December  21. — The  Japanese  occupy  the  height  to  the 
north  of  Hou-san-yen-tao,  near  Pigeon  Bay,  also  the 
height  on  peninsula  in  Pigeon  Bay. 

December  22. — A  Japanese  squadron  of  powerful  cruis- 
ers has  gone  to  the  South  China  Sea  to  meet  the  Russian 
Baltic  squadron. .  ..The  Japanese  discover  three  Rus- 
sian naval  officers  on  board  the  captured  steamer  Ni- 
grctia. 

December  25. — The  Russians  are  dislodged  from  sev- 
eral outposts  on  the  Japanese  right Admiral  Togo 

announces  the  withdrawal  of  the  majority  of  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  from  Port  Arthur. 

December  27. — The  Russian  cartridges  seized  at  Feng- 
tai,  near  Peking,  number  about  3,500,000. 

December  28. — The  Japanese  occupy  the  whole  fort  of 
Erhlung-shan  ;  their  casualties  number  1,000.  They  cap- 
ture 43  guns Admiral  Skrydlov  is  recalled  from  Vla- 
divostok to  St.  Petersburg. 

December  30. — Admiral  Togo  and  Vice-Admiral  Kam- 
imura  are  enthusiastically  welcomed  at  Tokio,  where 
they  ftret  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

De6ember  31. — The  Japanese  capture  Sung  Shu-Shan, 
"H"  Fort,  and  a  new  fort  at  Pan-Lang-Shau,  thus  se- 
curing control  of  the  entire  western  half  of  the  eastern 
fort  ridge  at  Port  Arthur. 

January  1. — General  Stoessel  makes  overtures  for  the 
surrender  of  Port  Arthur. 

January  2. — Formal  terms  for  the  surrender  of  Port 
Arthur  are  concluded  at  a  conference  between  aides  of 
the  opposing  generals. . .  .The  Russian  squadron  of  five 
battleships  and  three  cruisers,  with  auxiliary  craft,  is 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Sainte-Marie,  Madagascar. 

January  8. — The  Japanese  take  formal  possession  of 
Port  Arthur. 

January  5. — The  Czar  summons  an  extraordinary 
war  council. 

January  6. — Only  eighty  of  the  Russian  officers  at 
Port  Arthur  accept  the  Japanese  offer  of  parole. 

January  8. — The  transfer  of  pri.soners  at  Port  Arthur 
is  completed,  878  officers  and  23,491  men  being  sur- 
rendered. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

December  23. — The  lieutenant  and  thirty-seven  en- 
listed men  of  a  detachment  of  Filipinos  are  ambushed 
and  killed  in  Samar. 

Decern l)er  27.— President  Roosevelt  consents  to  be- 
come the  honorary  president  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Excavations  at  Herculaneum. 

Deceml>er  28. — Thousands  of  workmen  in  the  Baku 
oil  fields  go  out  on  strike. 

January  1. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
United  Italy,  aldermen  of  the  Clerical  party  attend  the 
reception  at  the  Quirinal. 

January  6. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  refuses  a 
request  of  American  churches  that  he  have  the  educa- 
tional ta.\  removed  from  British  Nonconformists.... 
The  Forestry  Congress  in  Wiishington  adopt^s  resolu- 
tions urging  more  stringent  Tueasures  for  preserving 
the  timber  on  the  public  lands.. .  .Lick  Observatory 
announces  the  discovery  of  a  sixth  satellite  of  Jupiter 
and  a  number  of  double  .stars. 

January  9. — Secretary  Morton  and  Admiral  Dewey 
reviewi  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  greatest  assemblage  of 


warships  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

January  10. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  is  formally  opened  in  Havana, 

January  11. — Ambassador  Choate  speaks  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  at 
London. 

January  19. — During  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
waters  of  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg,  grapeshot,  dis- 
charged from  a  battery  in  firing  a  salute,  falls  near  the 

person  of  the  Czar Six  persons  are  killed  and  nine 

seriously  injured  in  a  collision  of  three  trains  on  the 
Midland  Railway  of  England. 

OBITUARY. 
December  21. — Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommaney, 

known  as  "the  Father  of  the  British  Navy,"  90 Ex- 

United  States  Senator  George  L.  Shoup,  of  Idaho,  68. 

December  25. — Rev.  John  Mackenzie  Bacon,  a  well- 
known  English  scientist,  58 Ex-Congressman  Hugh 

H.  Price,  of  Wisconsin,  45. 

December  27. — Representative  "William  F.  Mahoney, 

of  the  Eighth  Illinois  District,  48 James  F.  Secor, 

an  old-time  shipbuilder  of  New  York,  90. 

December  28. — Eugene  G.  Blackford,  formerly  com- 
missioner of  fish  and  fisheries  of  New  York  Stat«,  65. 

December  31.— John  Mollenhauer,  a  leading  American 
sugar  refiner,  77.... Ex-Congressman  P.  V.  Deuster,  of 
Wisconsin,  73. 

January  1. — Chief  Justice  Albert  Mason,  of  the  Ma.ssa- 

chusetts  Superior  Court,  68 Cardinal  Langenieux, 

Archbishop  of  Rheims,  80. 

January  8. — William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  42.    (See  frontispiece.) 

January  4. — Theodore  Thomas,  the  noted  orchestra 

leader,  69  (see  page  196) Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Frazier, 

of  Lehigh  University,  65. 

January  5.— Ex-Gov.  William  Clafiin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, 87 Henry  V.  Poor,  known  for  many  years  as  a 

railroad  authority  and  an  expert  on  financial  aflkinn  99 

Karl  Klauser,  a  w^ell-known  musical  instmotorof 

Farmington,  Conn.,  81. . .  .Madam  Belle  Cole,  the  Amer- 
ican singer. 

January  8.— lOx.-Gov.  Lloyd  Lowndes,  of  MaryUMidt60 

Warren  F.  Draper,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  pubUiAier 

of  theological  works,  86. 

January  9.— Louise  Michel,  the  French  oommiiniBt 
and  anarchist  agitator,  75. 

January  10. — Rev.  Edmund  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  preeldeiit 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  OS. 

January  11. — Prof.  William  T.  Matthews,  the  well- 
l^own  artist,  70. 

January  12. — Ex-Gov.  Silas  Garber,  of  Nebraska,  73 

K.  H.  Sarasohn,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Jewish 

Daily  News,  in  New  York  City,  70. 

January  13.— Rev.  James  Henry  Parks,  D.D.,  the 
well-known  Baptist  clerg>'man  of  New  Jersey,  77. 

January  15. — Robert  Swain  Gifford,  an  eminent  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher,  64 Gen.  Reuben  Williams, 

the  veteran  editor  of  Indiana,  73. 

January  17. — Dr.  Leonard  J.  Gordon,  founder  of  the 
free  public  library  of  Jersey  City,  61.... The  Grand 
Duchess  Caroline  of  Saxe- Weimar,  19. 

January  19.— George  Henry  Bough  ton,  the  Anglo- 
American  painter,  70. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Bmn  1 1 !— Frmo  the  Erenino  Xev  (Detioltl. 


T^w  Ikm  Pnm  (OUmimod).  From  the  IHbww  OUniM^alli). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


m  AMAKO  TOU  TAKIRO  HOTBa,  AWli.  VAITH.  Ill  J.I.  [fni'le  8ain  doem't  Heem  to  And  the  latehatrlnu  out  at 

nwifT  TT."  HUaCanwlB'n  fruntiloor.    But  he  mint  make  It  clear  that 

l«f  Mr.  BrUtow'B  vlrft  to  Panun*.  to  report  upon  '"'  ■"*»"■  buslnea^  anil  la  able  lo  lake  a  reciprocal  view.] 

Mment  of  the  Pamma  Railroad  and  Ita  alleitiKi  „           .      _            ....... 

■rtth  favored  tntnaportatlon  ly^mt.)  ^™°  »*"  Re^nra-Htrald  (ChloRo). 

From  the  Leadrr  (Cleveland). 


MTAIi  Brar  (to  the  powi?ml ;  "W. 
VhtlnH  for  a  dinner,  while  lio  v.-m-  H 
nloslM  to  Xrop.l 
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'HE    PANAMA   CANAL  AND   ITS   PROBLEMS. 


BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 
(United  States  Mini.st<?r  Uy  Panama.) 


B  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss 
ime  of  the  problems  that  confront  tlie 
'  builder  and  master  mind  of  the  Panama 
The  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  layman. 
guments  are  not  technical  or  professional, 
mply  those  that  appeal  to  practical  stu- 
df  public  affairs.  Had  not,  however,  the 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  specially  re- 
ft me  to  prepare  a  paper  for  lay  readers 
ItaoiiBtrated  to  me  its  possible  educational 
I  ahould  not  have  dared  to  assume  this 
rible  task. 

He  interest  in  the  canal  is  so  widespread 
y  mul  is  flooded  with  hundreds  of  letters 
tH  conceivable  questions.  Judging  what 
tod  from  these  queries  and  from  the  cliar- 
if  the  discussions  in  American  papers,  1 
ideaToring,  with  full  appreciation  of  my 
nningSy  to  answer  through  this  medium 
BOnable  inquiries  in  non-technical,  every- 
trms.  These  observations  are  based  on 
gations  conducted  during  the  last  six 
B.  The  execution  of  my  duties  has  for- 
ly  enabled  me  to  study  the  whole  canal 
t  impartially  and  carefully  on  the  ground, 
traverse  several  times  nearly  every  foot 
route  of  the  canal.  Although  my  official 
cial  relations  with  the  Canal  Commission, 
Qor  Davis,  and  Chief  Engineer  Wallace 
;imate,  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  arti- 
not  in  any  measure  commit  them  or  rep- 
their  conclusions. 


-GREAT  RESPONSIBILITIES  0¥ 
3HIEF  ENGINEER  WALLACE. 

importance  of  the  position  of  chief  en- 
of  the  Panama  Canal  cannot  be  over- 
ted  by  the  average  lay  critic.  His  respon- 
es  are  far  greater  and  broader  than  is 
lUy  supposed  by  the  person  who  looks  at 
ostruction  of  the  canal  in  a  casual  way.  A 
mgineer,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term, 
an  who  looks  after  the  technical  side  of 
Ic  of  this  character.  In  truth,  technical 
edge  is  only  one  quality  of  the  many  that 
ief  engineer  of  such  a  mighty  undertaking 
KMsess.  Invoking  a  broader  definition  of 
lering  as  that  skill  or  profession  which  con- 
md  adapts  the  forces  of  nature  for  the 


benefit  of  mankind,  we  find  that  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Isthmian  Canal  must  be  a  man  of 
large  experience,  not  only  in  technical  construc- 
tion, but  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
men  and  machinery,  and  in  the  meeting  and 
mastering  of  all  the  many  problems  that  confront 
him  on  every  side. 

If  he  knows  how  to  erect  a  massive  concrete 
dam  or  lock  and  to  excavate  millions  of  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  he  must  also  possess  commercial 
and  executive  knowledge,  so  that  he  can  do  this 
work  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money  and 
time  and  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates.  He  may  be  able  at  a 
glance  to  tell  just  how  a  steam-shovel  should  be 
placed  upon  the  side  of  a  cut,  but  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
transportation  to  remove  the  dirt  and  rock  that 
this  and  other  steam-shovels  excavate,  he  will 
fail  ignominiously.  He  may  possess  the  tech- 
nical skill  which  will  enable  him  to  design  on 
paper  every  detail  of  the  canal  so  that  he  will 
impress  the  world  with  its  beauty  and  precision 
and  with  his  own  capability,  but  if  he  is  igno- 
rant in  the  direction  of  the  complex  system  of 
labor,  in  the  preparation  and  management  of  the 
intricate  subdivisions  of  transportation,  con- 
struction, excavation,  mining,  dredging,  and 
finance,  he  will  not  answer  the  requirements  of 
chief  engineer  upon  this  Isthmus. 

The  organization  of  men  and  the  use  of  them 
to  supreme  advantage  are  among  the  chief  con- 
siderations. By  perfect  organization,  the  chief 
engineer  can  save  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
L'nited  States.  Perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  organizer  is  the  man  who  never  for- 
gets the  value  of  money  and  time  and  finds  out 
to  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  cent  the  cost  of 
doing  every  variety  of  work  on  the  canal  within 
a  given  time.  Here  comes  in  the  immeasurable 
practical  advantage  to  the  Canal  Commission  in 
having  a  man,  like  Chief  Engineer  Wallace,  who 
has  enjoyed  long,  exacting,  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  managing  all  the  details  of  a  vast 
railroad  system,  where  the  use  of  every  cent  is 
carefully  noted  anil  computed,  and  where  the 
efficiency  of  a  man  is  measured  by  the  greatest 
good  and  service  for  the  railroad  he  can  accom- 
plish at  the  least  cost.  While  I  would  not  in 
any  way  reflect   upon  the  technical   skill   and 
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training  of  army  engineers. 
and  would  give  all  credit  for 
what  they  have  accomplished 
and  are  accompli  eh  ing,  it  can 
be  contended  that  few  if  aov 
army  engineers  have  everhad 
Buch  broad  experience  anij 
training  as  Chief  Engineer 
Wallace,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  eeem  unwise  if  the 
coUBtruction  of  the  canal,  b; 
any  combination  of  circum- 
stances,  were  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  this  distin- 
guished member  of  the  citi- 
engineeriug  profession 
£  §  and  placed  in  Uie  hands  of 
J  g     the  army. 

£:  „  If    the   qualities  required 

Kg  in  a  chief  engineer  were  to 
t  %  be  summed  up  in  terms  to  b* 
a  £  appreciated  by  those  of  ua- 
*  ~  who  are  not  engineers  but 
S  S  still  are  ki^enly  interested  in 
a  I      the  practical  success  of  the 

0  ,5      canal,  it  could  be  said  thsl, 

1  t  estimating  his  total  knowl- 
C  g  edge  and  experience  as  1  DO 
I  ^  per  cent.,  about  25  per  cent 
^  S  should  be  classed  as  tech- 
g  J  nical,  '25  per  cent,  as  execn- 
o  n  tive,  'Jo  per  cenL  as  ad- 
c  '  ministrative  and  organizing 
g  C  ability,  and  2^  per  cent,  as 
■  £  diplomacy  and  knowledge  o[ 
^  ^      human    nature.     In    other 

words,  the  chief  engineer  oF 
the  Panama  Canal  really  re 
quires  75  percent,  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  along 
other  than  technical  lines- 
His  technical  skill  must  be 
largely  that  of  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  among  the 
designs  and  plans  laid. before 
him  by  his  technical  subor- 
dinates, and  to  decide,  i  n  turn. 
what  is  best  to  recommend 
to  the  Canal  Commission. 
If  he  were  unable  to  organ- 
ize and  administer  his  work 
and  stafi  successfully,  and  if 
he  lacked  the  power  of  exe 
cutioQ  or  did  not  know  hov 
to  deal  with  the  men  below 
him  and  above  him,  and  with 
all  others  who  meet  him  in 
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can  be  constructed  in  two  years  from  now  to 
control  the  Chagres  River  at  Gam  boa  is  sure  to 
develop  from  25,000  to  50,000  constant  horse- 
power. This  should  yield  sufficient  electric 
power,  not  only  to  operate  tlu?  transportation 
service  and  machinery  of  the  eaual.  but  to  illu 
minate  brilliantly  the  entire  lencrth  of  it  and  en- 
able the  construction  to  go  on  at  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day  !  As  the  climate  not  only  permits 
work  to  be  done  at  night,  but  makes  that  time, 
by  avoidance  of  the  sun,  far  better  for  the  lal)or- 
ers,  it  seems  entirely  logical  that  the  whole  time 
for  the  construction  of  tlie  canal,  including  that 
for  the  completion  of  the  (jam boa  dam  and  the 
installation  of  electric  ])lants  (inasmuch  as  elec- 
tric light  can  be  provided  in  the  meantime  from 
other  sources  and  tlie  use  of  the  (J  am  boa  power 
is  purely  for  economy),  might  easily  be  reduced 
to  one-half,  or  to  six  years.  Plowever,  that  there 
may  be  further  allowances  for  rainy  weather, 
landslides,  other  disadvantages.  an<l  possible 
lesser  efficiency  of  night-work,  we  will  add  two 
years  for  the  preparation  of  the  canal  for  actual 
use  and  for  the  successful  installation  of  the 
organization  for  operation,  and  then  we  should 
be  able  to  see  the  largest  vessels  steaming 
through  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
vice  versuy  in  1914.  The  use  of  the  canal  by  ves- 
sels of  the  average  draught  now  coming  to  Pan- 
ama and  Colon  can  be  expected  even  before 
dredging  to  the  depth  limit  of  forty  feet  is  com- 
pleted. 


III.— PROJECTS    FOR    DAMS  AND  ARTI- 
FICIAL LAKES. 

As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  editor,  to  take 
up  and  discuss  the  important  features  of  the 
work  before  Chief  Engineer  Wallace,  so  that 
the  average  non-professional  man  and  woman 
can  understand  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  canal  project,  I  will  make  brief  reference  to 
the  much  -  discussed  dams  and  artificial  lakes 
which  cut  considerable  figure  in  the  plans  of 
the  Canal  Commission.  These  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  Gatun,  Bohio,  (iamhoa,  and  Al- 
hajuela  projects.  The  facts  developed  by  the 
technical  investigations  of  the  engineers  have 
practically  eliminated  all  of  these  except  the 
Oamboa  dam.  This  will  so  restrain  the  waters 
of  the  famous  Chagres  River  at  all  times,  espe- 
cially at  the  flood,  that  they  will  not  flow  into 
the  canal  so  as  to  impede  navigation  or  fill  it 
with  sediment.  It  is,  in  other  words,  practical- 
ly the  solution  of  the  Chagres  problem.  The 
greatest  engineering  difficulty  heretofore  em- 
phasized in  constructing  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 


mus has  beeh  the  presence  of  the  Chagres  River 
cutting  into  and  across  its  route. 

The  Gamboa  dam.  which  impounds  the  waters 
of  the  Chagres  to  the  east  of  the  canal  and  in 
the  mountains,  also  carries  with  it  the  important 
prjoject  of  a  tunnel  through  the  lateral  mountains 
which  will  keep  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an 
artificial  lake  at  such  a  distance  below  the  crest 
of  the  dam  as  to  provide  sufficient  capacity  to 
take  care  of  the  maximum  flow  of  the  Chagres 
without  causing  the  dam  to  overflow.  The 
water  drawn  off  by  the  conduits  through  the 
dam  will  generate  electric  power  and  also  serve 
to  reduce  the  level  of  the  water  above  the  dam. 
In  case  of  a  high-level  canal,  it  can  also  provide 
the  necessary  water  for  the  operation  of  the 
summit  level,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  ex- 
perts, the  Gamboa  scheme  is  entirely  feasible, 
and  will  probably  be  followed,  unless  it  is  en- 
tirely given  up,  and  a  dam  at  Bohio  constructed. 
The  Alhajuela  project  is  supplementary  to  the 
Bohio  plan,  and  would  simply  form  an  additional 
reservoir  farther  up  the  Chagres  to  impound  a 
portion  of  its  waters  and  supply  the  Bohio  lake 
in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  dry  season.  The 
(iatun  dam  below  and  in  place  of  Bohio  is  now 
deemed  impracticable  on  account  of  the  extreme 
depth  of  bed-rock. 

The  dam  at  liohio  would  require  a  gigantic 
structure,  the  highest  in  the  world  above  bed- 
rock and  the  deepest  l)elow  the  surface.  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  make  a  large  lake  reaching 
back  to  the  Culebra  section  and  entered  by  a 
series  of  great  locks,  thereby  saving  a  long  dis- 
tance of  excavation.  In  other  terms,  the  chan- 
nel of  the  canal  would  extend  fifteen  miles 
through  an  artificial  inland  lake  which  would  at 
the  same  time  impound  the  waters  of  the  Chagres 
River  and  allow  them  to  pass  off  through  a  spill- 
way without  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  canal. 
The  Bohio  is  only  a  necessity  for  the  90-foot 
level  in  combination  with  the  artificial  lake,  while 
the  Gamboa  dam  would  serve  all  levels  below 
the  DO-foot. 

The  l^ohio  dam  could  only  be  constructed  at 
an  enormous  cost  and  in  the  face  of  serious  en- 
gineering difficulties.  Solid  rock  is  105  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Bohio,  not  to  count 
the  50  feet  between  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Only  an  engineer  can 
appreciate  the  vast  difficulty  of  putting  in  a 
suitable  foundation  for  such  an  immense  struc- 
ture 1G5  feet  below  the  land  level  of  tide- water. 
The  problem  is  increased  by  the  porous,  water- 
bearing nature  of  the  material  overlying  the 
rock  at  this  point.  If,  moreover,  this  dam 
were  ever  seriously  injured  by  earthquakes,  or 
by  explosives  in  time  of  war,  the  canal  would  1»e 
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monly  considered  as  lacking  sufficient  endurance. 
The  present  laws  of  Panama  excluding  Chinese, 
and  the  fear  of  the  American  authorities  that 
they  might  be  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
in  large  numbers  from  the  Isthmus,  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  employment.  These  objections  to 
the  Chinese  can  be  removed  by  rigid  regulations, 
and  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  commis- 
sion may  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  them  for 
reliable  permanent  labor.  The  result  of  tlie  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia  will  have  a  bearing 
on  the  employment  of  Japanese  coolies.  If  that 
struggle  is  soon  over,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
considerable  number  of  them  could  be  put  to 
work.  There  is  one  great  advantage  in  having 
different  kinds  of  laborers, — if  they  are  all  of 
one  nationality,  there  will  be  constant  danger  of 
strikes  and  sympathetic  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployers ;  if  the  labor  is  divided  among  various 
nationalities,  there  will  be  a  measure  of  competi- 
tion and  a  lack  of  sympathy  that  will  tend  to 
the  accomplishment  of  far  greater  results  in  the 
amount  of  work  done. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  every 
way  by  the  Canal  Commission  at  present  reaches, 
approximately,  4,000,  there  being  1,000  under 
General  Davis  in  addition  to  the  3,000  under 
Chief  Engineer  Wallace.  The  stories  often  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  that  25,000  or  30,- 
000  laborers  will  be  required  on  the  canal  are 
gross  exaggerations.  The  best  estimates  limit 
the  number,  when  the  work  is  in  full  swing,  to 
15,000.  If  we  add  another  10,000  to  cover 
families  and  people  brought  here  in  one  way 
and  another  on  account  of  the  canal-construction, 
we  can  conservatively  state  that  the  total  increase 
of  population  resulting  from  the  building  of  this 
waterway  will  not  exceed  25,000.  1  mention 
this  in  order  to  destroy  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
foolish  reports  that  have  gained  credence  in  the 
United  States  and  tended  to  bring  Americans 
of  all  kinds,  seeking  business  opportunities  or  em- 
ployment, to  the  Isthmus.  This  legation  has  so 
many  demands  made  upon  it  to  pay  return  pas- 
sages to  the  United  States  and  to  assist  stranded 
Americans  that  the  minister  speaks  feelingly. 


v.— THE  WELFARE  OF  ExMPLOYEES 
ON  THE  ISTHMUS. 

The  comprehensive  attention  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer to  all  the  important  details  of  this  work 
is  illustrated  by  his  interest  in  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  canal  employees.  From 
his  wide  experience  as  one  of  the  principal  exec- 
utives of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  he  rec- 
ognizes that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  em- 
ployees is  vastly  increased  by  their  physical  and 


moral  condition.  Ho  is  doing  everything  he  cu 
to  provide  them  with  satisfactory  dormitoriei 
and  accommodations,  although  he  has  bees 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
work  by  the  lack  of  proper  quarters.  He  is  now 
cooperating  with  Governor  Davis,  Colonel  Gor- 
gas,  chief  of  the  sanitary  staff,  and  myself  to 
perfect  plans  for  the  establishment  of  branches 
of  the  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
Panama,  Culebra,  Empire,  and  Colon,  so  that 
every  provision  under  the  wise  management  of 
this  organization,  as  developed  by  its  long  ex-  } 
perience  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun-  (■ 
tries,  will  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  i 
men  in  the  form  of  suitable  places  for  rendez-  : 
vous,  amusement,  entertainment,  and  physical  ■ 
exercise  in  a  wholesome  moral  environment. 

As  it  is  now,  most  of  the  young  men  on  the 
Isthmus  have  absolutely  no  places  of  aiiiusemenl, 
recreation,  and  rendezvous  except  th<»  saloons 
and  gambling  places.  It  is  believed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen named  above  and  by  Secretary  Taft  thai 
the  (?anal  Commission  has  a  right  (under  the  in- 
structions of  the  President  to  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  the  men  in  their  employ)  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
buildings  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  for  maintenance,  especially  as  this 
association  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants  are  welcome  to  its  mem- 
bership. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Canal  Com- 
mission, for  its  own  good  and  for  the  efficiency 
of  its  employees,  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
in  this  matter.  They  can  certainly  count  upon  the 
unanimous  8upi>ort  of  Christian  family  influence 
throughout  the  United  States  in  doing  whatever 
is  required  and  reasonable  for  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  sons  and  brothers  who 
leave  the  favorable  surroundings  of  their  homes 
in  the  United  States  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
construction  of  this  mighty  waterway  in  a  trop- 
ical land  and  under  totally  different  conditions. 

That  families  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  a  direct  personal  concern  in  the  work  of 
the  canal  is  demonstrated  by  a  list  showing 
the  States  from  which  hail  the  men,  including 
engineers,  assistant  engineers,  rodmen,  clerks, 
stenographers,  furemen,  machinery  engineers, 
and  others  on  the  "  cold  roll "  employed  in  the 
engineering  and  construction  divisions  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  as  follows  :  New 
York,  49  ;  Illinois,  X\  ;  District  of  Columbia, 
16;  Michigan,  IG:  Massachusetts,  14;  Virginia, 
12  ;  Pennsylvania,  8  ;  New  Jersey,  6  ;  Minnesota, 
6  ;  Indiana,  6  ;  Maryland,  5  ;  Louisiana,  5  ;  Iowa. 
4  ;  Tennessee,  3  ;  Texas,  3  ;  West  Virginia,  2  ; 
Mississippi,  2  ;  Colorado,  2  ;  Maine,  2  ;  Georgia, 
2  ;  Florida,  2  ;  Missouri,  2  ;  Nebraska,  2  ;  Con- 
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VII.— LEADING  QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 

I  am  repeatedly  asked  whether  the  applica- 
tion of  the  civil -service  regulations  assists  or 
hampers  the  chief  engineer.  My  answer  is 
frank  :  One  of  the  most  perplexing  and  unex- 
pected difficulties  that  confronts  Chief  Engineer 
Wallace  is  tlie  application  of  the  civil-service 
rules  to  tlie  employees  in  his  departments  of  the 
canal  work.  It  is  to  be  hopenl  that  these  rogu- 
lations  will  not  be  enforced  as  originally  an- 
nounced, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
visits  to  the  Isthmus  of  Secretary  Taft  and  the 
Congressional  committee,  who  were  able  to  see 
the  difficulties  of  the  application  of  these  rules, 
will  result  in  their  modification.  The  fact  that 
two  experts  were  recently  sent  to  Panama  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  investigate  the 
facts  is  another  hopeful  sign.  While  the  civil- 
service  system  is  thoroughly  applicable  to  most 
of  the  departments  in  Washington,  the  peculiar 
conditions  here  make  it  impossible  to  apply  it 
without  serious  embarrassment  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer. In  Washington  and  the  United  States, 
the  work  in  the  governmental  departments  is 
regular,  uniform,  and  continuous.  Here,  it  is 
entirely  of  an  emergency  nature.  Although  it 
will  probably  continue  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
it  will  be  always  changing  in  its  character,  and 
will  demand  an  organization,  not  only  highly 
efficient,  but  very  flexible.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine any  influence  that  would  hamper  a  man 
of  the  wide  experience  and  great  executive 
training  of  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  more  than 
to  be  compelled  to  appoint,  promote,  or  remove 
his  assistants,  upon  whom  he  depends  for  effec- 
tive execution  of  his  orders,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  civil-service  officers,  no  matter  how 
able  and  sympathetic  these  latter  men  may  be. 
Then,  again,  the  constant  necessity  of  shifting 
men  from  one  department  to  another,  according 
as  their  fitness  as  determined  by  trial  or  as  the 
emergencies  of  the  work  require,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  efficiency,  often  con- 
flicts with  the  civil-service  regulations.  In 
short,  ('hief  Engineer  Wallace  is  like  a  general 
of  an  army  deploying  his  troops  in  battle,  and 
who  must  always  be  ready  for  a  new  situation. 
His  working  forces  must  possess  the  highest 
measure  of  mobility  to  achieve  victory  over  the 
difficulties  in  his  way.  I  make  this  statement 
with  all  the  more  earnestness  because  I  am  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  general  utility  and  bene- 
fit of  the  civil-service  regulations. 

A  number  of  questions  are  repeatedly  asked 
in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  canal.  The 
total  length  of  the  canal,  from  a  depth  of  40 


feet  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  Colon  to  40  feet 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Panama,  will  be  very 
close  to  50  miles.  The  depth  of  the  canal  proper, 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  bottom,  will 
probably  be  40  feet,  so  as  to  enable  the  largest 
vessels  to  pass  in  safety.  The  width  on  the  sur- 
face will,  vary  from  200  feet  on  straight  lines  or 
tangents  to  280  feet  on  curves.  The  bottom  will 
vary  from  125  feet  on  tangents  to  200  feet  on 
curves.  The  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  to 
be  excavated  vary,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  former  canal  commission,  from  100,000,000 
cubic  yards  for  a  high-level  canal  to  300,000,000 
cubic  yards  for  sea-level.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
get  a  practical  measure  of  what  this  latter  ex- 
cavation includes,  let  him  estimate  by  arithmetic  , 
how  large  a  wall  he  could  build  around  the 
world  with  the  (>arth  and  rock  taken  out,  or 
how  many  miles  of  new  subway  in  New  York 
City  would  have  to  be  excavated  to  equal  this 
vast  total.  Then  he  will  realize  what  a  respon- 
sibility and  what  labor  there  are  before  C?hief 
Engineer  Wallace. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  the  American 
press  and  in  letters  written  l)y  those  who  have 
not  visited  the  Isthmus,  When  is  the  actual 
work  of  the  canal  going  to  begin  ?  The  answer 
is  that  work  not  only  has  begun,  but  is  being 
carried  forward  with  remarkable  success,  con- 
sidering all  the  hindrances  and  embarrassments 
that  confront  tiie  chief  engineer  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  such  a  mighty  undertaking.  If  the 
critics  who  are  skeptical  about  the  work  done 
could  have  visited  the  Isthmus  about  July  1, 
1904,  and  could  come  here  now,  they  would  be 
convinced  beyond  question  that  a  vast  amount 
of  preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished, 
and  that  everything  is  moving  along  as  rapidly 
as  can  be  expectcnl  in  face  of  many  difficulties. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  any  alleged  deficiencies 
or  weaknesses  that  there  may  be  in  the  present 
system,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  there  are  such 
they  will  be  eliminated  in  due  course  of  time. 

The  Canal  Commission,  which  is  composed  of 
able  men,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  inaugurate 
the  successful  running  of  theextensive  machinery 
under  its  control,  and  its  efforts  should  not  only 
be  considered  with  patience,  but  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  canal  car- 
ried through  to  early  completion.  The  names 
of  Admiral  Walk(ir  and  General  Davis,  respect- 
ively representing  the  navy  and  army,  and  of 
Parsons,  Burr,  llarrod,  and  Grunsky,  most 
prominent  in  the  engineering  profession,  are 
guaranties  to  the  American  people  that  the 
canal  will  be  constructed  with  honor  and  credit 
to  the  nation. 

Panama,  January  3,  1905. 


REET-RAILWAY   FARES   IN  THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

BY  EDWARD  DANA  DURAND. 


port  of  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
on  street-  and  electric  railways,  just 
brings  out  vividly  tlie  rapidity  with 
ricity  has  usurped  the  domain  of  ur- 
ination, and  the  wonderful  extension 
euient  in  facilities  which  the  change 
.  In  1 890,  the  length  of  all  the  street- 
»ckB  (including,  as  in  all  other  cases 
lentioned,  second  tracks,  sidings,  and 

I  the  country  was  8,1*23  miles.  Near- 
iths  of  this  trackage  was  operated  by 
er.  In  1902,  but  a  dozen  years  later, 
"ailways  and  interurban  lines  had  22,- 
if  track,  on  97  per  cent,  of  which  elec- 

the  motive  power.  The  stumbling 
jerky  cable,  the  smoky  locomotive, 
all  but  banished  by  tlie  trolley  and 

olutionary  change  meant,  first  and 
conomy.  On  the  strictly  horse  rail- 
90,  the  operating  expenses  averaged 
ent.  of  the  gross  earnings,  and  the 
it  of  carrying  a  passenger  was  slightly 
.nd  one-half  cents.     The  operating  ex- 

II  the  railways  in  1902  were  only  57.5 
f  their  operating  earnings,  and  tlie 
it  of  carrying  a  passenger  had  fallen 
Its. 

:C    TRACTION    AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE. 

dng  in  cost  of  transportation  has,  in 
dasure,  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
has  made  the  railway  companies  will- 
e  to  extend  their  lines  far  into  the 
our  great  cities,  and  to  establish  them 
:8  of  towns  of  moderate  size  which 
upport  horse  railways.  The  economy 
advantages  of  electricity  have  made 
0,  the  modern  ••  interur]>an  railway," 
ance  of  which  as  an  economic  and 
r  may  be  roughly  judged  by  the  fact 
>2,  more  than  7,500  miles  of  electric 
y  outside  the  limits  of  incorporated 
ies  and  urban  communities.  The  nat- 
>f  the  increased  facilities  has  been  an 
^owth  of  the  traffic  of  the  street  and 
38.  They  carried  2,023,010,202  fare 
in  1890  and  4,774,211,904  in  1902. 
fare  passengers,  there  were  in  the  lat- 
re  than  a  billion  transfer  passengers. 


as  against  a  mere  fraction  of  that  number  in 
1890.  The  average  passenger  gets  a  longer  ride 
for  his  money  to-day  than  he  did  fifteen  years 
ago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  speed  and 
greater  comfort  which  electricity  has  brought. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  rendered  to  the  people 
by  the  street  railway,  particularly  in  our  great 
urban  communities.  Without  cheap  and  quick 
transportation,  the  overcrowding  of  the  popula- 
tion in  our  huge  cities  would  long  ago  have  be- 
come intolerable.  The  census  statistics  show 
that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  ur- 
ban population  during  recent  years  has  been 
spread  ovBr  the  outlying  areas,  the  accessibility 
of  which  depends  mainly  on  the  street  railways. 
Side  by  side  with  this  dispersion  of  residences 
has  come,  largely  through  the  aid  of  the  same 
agency,  a  marked  and  advantageous  concentra- 
tion in  the  location  of  business  establishments 
of  all  classes. 

But,  greatly  as  the  people  have  benefited  by 
the  introduction  of  electric  traction,  its  econo- 
mies have  been  still  more  beneficial  to  the  street- 
railway  companies.  They  have  not  reduced  their 
fares  in  any  proportion  to  the  saving  in  expense. 
Street-railway  service  is,  indeed,  worth  to  us 
more  than  we  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  people  are 
yet  properly  asking  whether  we  have  to  pay  for 
it  more  than  it  fairly  costs.  No  other  feature  of 
the  recent  census  report  will  draw  so  much  pub- 
lic attention  as  the  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  fares,  although 
the  report  itself,  as  befits  a  census  investigation, 
presents  no  direct  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

FARES    NOT    LOWER    IN    LARGE    THAN    IN    SMALL 

CITIES. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  an  increase 
in  the  population  of  a  city  should  reduce  the 
cost  of  carrying  passengers,  and  that  it  should 
cost  less  to  carry  a  passenger  in  a  great  city 
than  it  does  in  a  small  town.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  has  been  no  lowering  of 
fares  in  most  of  our  great  urban  communities 
for  several  decades,  and  the  fares  in  the  largest 
cities  are  usually  as  high  or  higher  than  those 
in  small  places.  In  none  of  our  cities  of  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  people  is  tiie  pre- 
vailing charge  of  street  railwa^^  o\X\«iT  \\\«bTi  ^n^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK 
IN    VENEZUELA. 


BY  O.    M.    L.    BROWN. 


conntrieB  in  modern  tinicR  Ijiivf  haii  to 
«  Buch  a  serious  crisis  as  liad  \\'in-7,ii- 
02.  So  complete  was  Ijit  cyoli^  of  mis- 
— a  long  period  of  corrupt  pov(.'nim(.^iit, 

by  six  years  of  civil  war,  witli  tlio 
f  Betback  of  a  foreijfii  lilotka^o  of  lutr 
that  one  marvels  tliat  tlie  ruin  was  not 
Her  reputation,  certainly,  luis  sutTered 
)ly,  for  Venezuela  is  now  asso.-iah»l  in 
lar  mind  with  Hayti  and  rt'ituin  ('''H' 
^rican  states, — "the  incoriifrilili.'  rci>ul>- 
"et  she  has  sufEered,  pcrhiiiis,  unite  as 
terially,  and,  notwithstAmling  two  years 

many  maintain  that  tbe  country  is  still 
ling.  "  I  have  been  liore  more  than 
are,"  recently  remarked  a  ( iernian  mar- 
aud I  never  knew  business  to  be  so  f>iti| 
j-d»y." 
pe  be  sbosld  have  said  his  business  ;  yt 

next  person  1  interviewed,  a  promiccnl 
Ian  provision    mercbaut  and   exjiortiT. 

similar  statement,  and  ii,«si;rtt-d  ihiit 
d  steadily  declined  during  tbc  last  ten 
He  did  not  expect  to  see  any  improve- 


irient  for  lljreo  or  four  years  at  least.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  former  assured  me,  a  new 
revolution  is  brewing  ;  foreign  complications, 
with  possibly  a  second  blockade,  ttireaten  the 
country,  and,  not  least  of  lior  misfortunes,  cof- 
fee, the  chief  Bounrc  of  wealth,  is  down  to  an 
unheard-of  figure.  Meanwhile  the  government 
is  being  c<mi]ucti'd  on  the  plunder  system,  to/ 
advantage  of  the  few  at  the  ex-' 


oft 


Olhcrs,  howi.'ver,  regard  this  view  as  extreme. 
Two  vrnrs  ngu.  Iliey  admit,  the  rountry  was  at 
a  very  low  ehl,  firiiincially,  Imt  sinw  then  there 
lias  bi'Cii  a  marked  impri.vciiient.  and  tliey  point 
to  till'  faet  tliat  the  crops  are  lieing  liarvestt^d  ; 
that  trade  is.  at  least,  steady  and  unrestricted, 
and  tliat  the  jrovernnn-nt.  with  all  its  faults,  is 
nioetiiig  its  current  obligations.  As  to  another 
revolution,  when,  they  ask,  was  there  not  talk 
of  a  n'volution  ?  The  indications  are  that  there 
will  be,  at  least,  several  years  of  peace,  and 
peace  in  Venezuela  means  prosperity,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  government  may  be. 

Although  over-optimistic,  pe' 
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ban).  Both  systems  have  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  expensive  underground-trolley 
construction.  The  Washington  lines  have  secu- 
rities amounting  to  l5l8G,41G  per  mile  of  track. 
Heavy  stock-watering  accompanied  the  railway 
consolidations  in  Washington,  yet  this  capitali- 
zation is  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  as 
great  as  that  of  the  New  York  company  and  its 
subsidiary  lines  (excluding  the  Third  Avenue 
system),  which  amounts  to  $494,399  per  mile. 
Many  other  equally  marked  differences  in  capi- 
talization could  be  pointed  out.  Without  care- 
ful study  of  local  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  precise  conclusions  regarding  the  compar- 
ative cost  of  railways,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  differences  in  capitalization 
bear  no  relation  to  cost. 

FAMILIAR    INSTANCES    OF    STOCK-WATERING. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  present  the 
mass  of  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  recent  years  with  regard  to  the  overcapi- 
talization of  scores  of  individual  street-railway 
companies.  It  is  well  known  that  many  such 
companies  have  openly  offered  large  bonuses  of 
stock  to  purchasers  of  their  bonds  ;  often,  in 
deed,  railways  have  professedly  been  constructed 
wholly  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds.  The  his- 
tory of  the  consolidations  and  reorganizations 
by  which  the  railway  systems  of  most  of .  our 
great  cities  have  been  welded  together  is  re- 
plete with- evidence  of  stock- watering.  The  new 
companies  which  have  taken  over  existing  lines 
have  often  added  large  amounts  of  securities 
without  in  any  proportionate  measure  adding  to 
the  actual  investment.  Sometimes,  as  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  the  process 
of  combination  and  reorganization  has  been  re- 
peated again  and  again,  the  stocks  and  bonds 
becoming  more  inflated  at  each  turn. 

engineers'  estimates   of    cost   of    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  most  common  method  of  criticising  the 
capitalization  of  street  railways  is  by  compari- 
son with  estimates  of  engineers  regarding  cost 
of  construction,  or  with  known  figures  of  cost 
for  individual  roads.  Many  erroneous  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  from  such  comparisons. 
The  wide  differences  in  the  character  of  track, 
and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  equipment, 
as  well  as  the  differences  in  cost  at  different  pe- 
riods of  time,  have  often  been  overlooked  or  un- 
derestimated. A  careful  study  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  many  published  estimates  of 
cost,  however,  will  show  that  in  every  case  they 
are  far  below  the  capitalization  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  railways  of  the  character  to  which 
the  estimates  apply. 


This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  estimates 
made  in  1902  by  Mr.  Bion  J.  Arnold,  one  of  the 
leading  electrical  engineers  of  the  country,  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  street  railways  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  cost  of  reconstructing  them.  These 
estimates,  submitted  in  a  report  to  the  Chicago 
City  Council,  were  beyond  question  liberal.  The 
general  level  of  wages  and  prices  of  materials  at 
the  time  was  decidedly  higher  than  the  average 
since  1890. 

One  of  Mr.  Arnolds  estimates  is  for  track  laid 
with  six-inch  rails,  weighing  78  pounds  per  yard 
and  resting  on  woo<len  ties  with  eartlr  founda- 
tions— a  common  construction  such  as  prevails 
in  many  medium-sized  cities.     The  cost  of  the 
rails  is  put  at  $5,02r),  and  the  total  cost  for  ordi- 
nary track  at  I;  1 0, 1 82.     For  the  "  special  work  " 
at  street  intersections  and  crossings,  Mr.  Arnold 
allowed  an  amount  equal  to  an  average  of  $4,000 
per  mile  for  all  the  track.     This  is  liberal  even 
for  large  cities,  and  is  much  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  special  work  in  places  of  moderate  size,  where 
the  systems  are  less  complicated.     Adding  10 
per  cent,  to  the  other  items  for  engineering  and 
administration  of  construction,  the  total  cost  of 
the  track  alone  was  brought  to  $15,600  per  mile 
(single  track).    The  most  common  style  of  track 
in  Chicago,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  would  cost 
slightly  more  than  this.     The  cost  of  overhead 
trolley  construction  was  estimated  at  $4,050  per 
mile  for  each  track  where  the  construction  spans 
a   double   track.     To   the  costs  thus  far  men- 
tioned must,  in  cities,  be  added  that  of  paving 
the  track  between  tlie  rails.     Asphalt  pavement 
eight  feet  wide,  at  $2.80  per  square  yard,  re- 
quires $12,880  per  mile.     This  would  give,  for|- 
the  style  of  track  under  consideration,  an  ag" 
gregate  cost  of  $32,580  per  mile,  exclusive  of 
equipment. 

Many  railways  in  the  larger  cities  have  heavier 
rails  and  stronger  foundations  than  were  cot- 
ered  by  this  estimate.  Another  calculation  d 
Mr.  Arnold  was  based  on  the  very  best  moderB 
construction,  with  9-inch  120-pound  rails,  laidofc 
concrete  beams.  The  style  of  construction  here 
provided  for  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  trackage  in  cities  of  the  firtt| 
class.  Such  track,  with  asphalt  paving  and  ove^ J]^ 
head  trolley  construction,  was  estimated  to 
$40,985  per  mile. 

To  each  of  these  estimates  must  be  added 
cost  of  power  plant,  barns,  cars,  and  other  equi 
ment.     The  ratio  of  the  cost  of  these  elemenl 
to  that  of  roadbed  is  much  higher  in  the 
cities  than  in  small  towns  or  on  interurban 
ways.   From  M  r.  A  mold's  figures  we  may  rou, 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
trie  stations,  buildings,  machinery,  rolling  8i 
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in  modem  times  have  haH  to 
serious  crisis  as  had  Vo 
omplPt«  was  her  cydi!  of  mis- 
seriod  of  cornijit  jroveriiment, 
years  ot  civil  wai-,  with  the 
of  a  foreign  blockade  of  lie: 
narvels  that  the  ruin  was  no 
ulatii'n,  certainly,  has  suffered 
enezuela  is  now  associated  in 
with  Ilayti  and  certain  Cen- 
ea, — "  the  inc<irripibli!  rcpiib- 
18  BufFercd,  perhaps,  quite  as 
nd,  notwithstanding  two  years 
intain  that  tho  country  is  still 

have  been  hero  inoni  than 
ntly  remarked  a  German  mer- 
er knew  business  to  be  so  bail 

lid  have  said  his  tjueiness  ;  yet 
lOD  I  interviewei),  a  prominent 
lion  merchant  iiiid  esjiortor, 
rtatement,  and  assiM'ti'd  that 
declined  during  the  last  ten 
ft  expect  to  see  any  impruve- 


ment  for  three  or  foar  yean  ftt  leut.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  former  aeenred  me,  a  new 
revolution  is  brewing  ;  foreign  complications, 
with  possibly  a  second  blockade,  threateo  the 
country,  and,  not  least  of  her  misfortunes,  cof- 
fee, tlie  chief  eonrce  of  wealth,  is  down  to  an 
nnheard-of  figui-e.  Meanwhile  the  government 
is  being  conducted  on  the  plunder  gyqtem,  to/ 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  few  at  the  ex-j 
pense  of  the  many.  r 

Others,  liowcver,  regard  this  view  as  extreme. 
Two  years  ago,  they  ailmit,  the  conntry  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  financially,  but  since  then  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement,  and  they  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  crops  are  being  harvested  ; 
that  trade  is,  at  least,  steady  and  unrestricted, 
and  that  the  government,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
meeting  its  current  obligationa.  As  to  another 
revolution,  when,  they  ask,  was  there  not  talk 
of  a  revolution  ?  The  indications  are  that  there 
will  be,  at  least,  several  years  of  peace,  and 
peace  in  Venezuela  means  prosperity,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  government  may  be. 

Although  over-optimiatic,  perhaps,  this  view 
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ture.  It  is  highly  improbable,  however,  that 
for  the  future  there  should  be  such  revolution- 
ary changes  as  the  substitution  of  the  cable  for 
the  horse,  or  of  electricity  for  the  cable  and  for 
steam.  The  idea,  recently  advanced,  that  auto- 
mobiles will  replace  ordinary  street  cars,  hardly 
seems  well  founded  in  view  of  the  decidedly 
greater  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  auto- 
mobiles, and  in  view  of  the  advantage,  where 
streets  are  of  sufficient  width,  in  confining  part 
of  the  traffic  to  fixed  tracks  in  the  center.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  a  very  moderate  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  property  would  represent  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  depreciation  due  to 
future  progress  of  the  art  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. 

Tlie  argument  of  depreciation  has  been  often 
used  in  a  most  juggling  fashion  with  reference 
to  the  charges  of  public-service  corporations. 
The  fundamental  point  is  that,  if  street-railway 
fares  are  to  be  fixed  with  a  view  to  providing 
for  depreciation,  capitalization  should  also  be 
adjusted  to  depreciation.  A  depreciation  fund 
is  pro])erly  intended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
capitalizing  outlived  property.  Railway  com- 
panies should  set  aside  adequate  depreciation 
funds  from  their  net  earnings,  instead  of  has- 
tening to  pay  the  earnings  all  out  as  dividends, 
and  they  should  make  those  improvements  which 
depreciation  necessitates  out  of  such  funds,  in- 
stead of  issuing  more  securities  on  which  the 
people  are  expected  to  furnish  a  return. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  some  time  dur- 
ing the  later  '80's  and  the  earlier  '90'8,  that  form 
of  depreciation  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of 
the  art  was  taking  place  so  rapidly  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  most  street-railway 
companies  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  from 
their  earnings  to  cover  it.  They  were  justified 
in  increasing  their  capitalization  more  rapidly 
than  the  value  of  their  property  increased.  For 
such  companies,  however,  the  proper  policy 
would  have  been  to  begin  at  once  the  accumula- 
tion oi post-mortem  depreciation  funds,  as  it  were, 
in  order  gradually  to  reduce  their  capitalization. 
And  it  may  be  noted  that  precisely  those  com- 
panies which  had  lost  most  heavily  through  the 
abandonment  of  outlived  properties  were,  in 
most  instances,  those  whose  heavy  traffic  and 
earnings  would  best  have  enabled  them  to  pur- 
sue this  policy. 

It  would  require  a  very  extended  discussion 
to  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what 


would  constitute  a  reasonable  street-railway  fare 
in  cities  of  different  population  and  different 
conditions.  A  rough  estimate  may,  perhaps,  be 
hazarded  with  regard  to  the  average  railway  in 
cities  of  the  first  rank,  though,  of  course,  a  fare 
which  would  be  proper  under  average  conditiost 
would  be  too  low  on  some  lines  and  too  high  on 
others. 

WHAT    IS    A    REASONABLE    FARE? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $60,000  per  mile 
of  track  would  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  aad 
equipping  the  average  surface  railway  in  citiM  of 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants.  A  return  o£6yv 
cent,  on  this  investment  should  be  adeqiiaA%  ata 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  almost  no  xilk JB 
the  street-railway  business  in  a  great  citj;  A 
further  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  yearly  on  Hw 
investment  should  be  ample  to  cover  depradir 
tion  in  all  its  forms.  Interest  and  depredalum 
would  thus  amount  to  $6,000  per  year  for  each 
mile  of  track.  The  number  of  fare  paeaengen 
carried  by  surface  lines  in  cities  of  the  first  cla« 
averages  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoaeaad 
annually  per  mile,  so  that  1^  cents  per  paMSB- 
ger  would  suffice  for  interest  and  depreciaticm 
charges.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  3  cents  re- 
quired for  operating  expenses  and  payments  to 
the  public  treasury,  we  have  4^  cents  as  a  reason- 
able fare  under  average  conditions.  If,  instead 
of  5  per  cent.,  the  allowance  for  depreciation  be 
fixed  at  3  per  cent., — at  which  rate,  by  com- 
pounding, a  fund  would  be  accumulated  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  entire  plant  in  about  twen- 
ty years, — a  quarter  of  a  cent  could  be  taken 
off  the  fare.  It  is  practically  certain,  in  viev 
of  the  increase  of  traffic  which  would  follow  i 
lessening  of  the  charge  for  transportation,  that 
the  rate  of  six  tickets  for  twenty-five  centi 
would,  in  most  large  cities,  return  a  fair  profit 
on  the  capital  actually  invested.  In  those  cititf 
which,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, now  demand  from  the  street  railways  con* 
siderable  payments  for  franchise  privileges  in 
addition  to  ordinary  taxes,  the  abandonment  of 
such  requirements  in  favor  of  lower  fares,  ii 
accordance  with  a  principle  now  very  genenl^ 
approved,  would  render  a  straight  four-cent  fut 
reasonable.  A  still  lower  charge  would  be  jnstii 
some  individual  cases,  even  at  the  present  tims; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  most  greit 
cities,  future  growth  of  traffic  will  make  fnrtln 
reductions  in  fare  possible  from  time  to  time. 
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r  coTiDtries  in  modern  timi'!' 
ftC«  Bach  a  serious  crisis  an 
.902.  So  compifte  was  licr 
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e.  Her  reputation,  certainly 
ably,  for  Venezuoliv  is  now 
Hilar  mind  with  Ilayti  ami 
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Yet  she  has  suffered,  piii'li: 
naterially,  and,  notwitbritiiiuli 
-e,  many  maintain  that  tin:  a 
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He  did  not  expect  to  a 


iwni  for  ilirof;  or  four  years  at  least.  To  make 
matters  worse,  tlie  former  assured  me,  a  new 
mvolution  is  lircwinfi ;  foreign  complications, 
witb  possibly  a  scconii  blockade,  threaten  the 
country,  uiid.  not  li'asl  tit  her  misfortunes,  cof- 
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id  for  export.  The  home  market,  how- 
wing  to  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  entirely  in 
ids  of  the  producer,  and  the  housewife, 
lequencc,  has  to  content  herself  with  a 
ite  gradi'  (properly  refined  BU^ar  cannot 

at  any  price),  for  which  bIic  pays,  at  re- 
1  cents  a  jxmnd.  The  crude  brown  sugar 
tressed  into  conical  loavfs  callod  •' pa/'ii- 
which  retail  for  fivo  cents  a  pound,  and 

UBeil  exclusively  by  the  poorer  classes, 
.gain  an  appan.'ntly  highly  lui'mtivc  in- 
is  BO  well  taxed  that  thti  planter  gets  but 
rate  return  on  his  capital,  and  frequently 

BS    PLIOHT    or    THB    COFFKE-PLANTKB. 

position  of  the  coffee -pi  an  tor,  Uowt^ver,  is 
mrably  worse.  The  price  of  cofleo  has 
lien  BO  low  that  his  only  hope  is  to  clear 
98  ;  but  with  a  majority,  even  this  has 
ipossible,  and  some  of  the  finest  estates, 
a  decade  ago,  brought  tUeir  owners  an 
income  of  from  fifty  tlmnsand  to  a  hundri?il 
id  dollars,  are  now  being  worked  at  a  heavy 
{y  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  fall  in 
ccurred  about  the  time  of  the  first  ller- 
revolution,  so  that  the  cost  of  production 
ip  when  the  jilanters  were  least  able  to 
e  increased  outlay.  Even  at  the  present 
bor  is  scarce  and  expensive,  the  wages  of 
)n  varying  from  forty  to  eighty  cents  a 
rhile  the  government,  evidently  willing 
he  whole  industry  ruined,  has  rigorously 
>  the  export  duty. 

d  an  interesting  conversation  with  the 
of  an  hacienda,  or  estate,  situated  almost 
ind  a  half's  journey  (reckoned  by  pack 


donkey)  from  tho  capital.  The  cost  of  raising 
cofleo  on  his  estato  and  transporting  it  to  Cara- 
cas, be  informed  me,  is  eleven  dollars  per  hun- 
dredweight. Tho  current  price  in  Cardcas  for 
coffee  of  that  grade  is  just  ten  dollars,  so  that 
ho  loses  a  dollar  i.n  each  hundred  pounds. 

"Are  you  marketing  it,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"Not  at  present.  1  am  storing  it  in  the  hope 
of  better  prices  next  year.  In  the  meantime, 
wo  are  giving  all  our  attention  to  maize.  We 
are  making  a  good  profit  on  this,  and  are  plan- 
ning to  double  the  crop  next  season.  "We  are 
also  experimenting,  on  some  lowlands,  with 
cacao,  with  encouraging  results." 

"  Is  vour  land  not  suitable  for  tobacco  also  ?  " 
I  askci. 

•■  Vi's.  we  can  ^row  an  excellent  tobacco,  but 
the  goverumi'iit  taxes  it  so  heavily  that  there  is 


:>  prolit  ii 


Cil  to 


■  lUKua  »&»,  Mua  ruEHTO 


;port  considerable  indi- 
go,"' 1  cuitinued.    ■■  I.s  none  being  grown  now?" 
■■No,"  he  r.'plied,  with  a  sniifo  ;  "I  think  it 
niuHt  be  lifty  vears  since  indigo  has  been  raised 
in   Venezuela." 

■'  Would  it  not  pay  to  try  it  again  ?  " 
Ho  slirugged  his  shoulders.     ■'  "We  are  not  an 
enterpriBing  people,  Bofior,  awl  uim  iwiVOT  'V.^<^-«<& 
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d.    Even  coUD try  produce,  vegetables  and 

(em  dear  when  compared  witL  the  prices 
ig  in  the  neighboring  ielands  of  the  West 
ind  meat,  owing  to  a  special  monopoly, 
out  the  federal  diatrict,  granted  to  Vi- 
omez,  the  vice-president  of  the  nation, 
famine  prices  shortly  after  my  arrival. 
nopoly  was  so  unpopular,  howL'vor,  that 
nee  been  canceled. 

PEKEKNIAL    "HAKD   TIMEB." 

e«ult  of  such  high  prices,  of  course,  is 

people  live  badly.     They  wear  inferior 

,  they  eat  inferior  food,  they  regard  as 
what  the  average  American  workman 

emand  as  a  necessity.     The  houses  aro 

!r  kept  in  good  repair,  the  interior  fur- 
are  shabby;  everything  bears  testimony 

d   times."     "It  seems  like  a  different 

since  the  days  of  TJuzman  Blanco,"  is  a 

3ne  hears  constantly  repeated. 

■  traveled  considerably  in  Spanish-Amer- 

lever  have  I  beheld  such  a  shortsighted 
force  as  that  of  the  present  administra- 

''enezuela.    General  Caatro's  watchword 

e    first    assmned    the    presidency    was 

with  monopoly,"  yet  never  since  the 

w  of  Spain  have  such  ruinous  monop-  a  stumt  sc■^ 

n  created.    Taxation,  also,  has  probably  (Sliowring  the  ateun  u 

L  anything  before  known  on  the  conti- 

t  the  funds  are  applied  to  few  useful  purposes.  The  many  government  salaries  are 
paid, — promptly  I  am  told.  A  small  allowance 
is  made  to  education,  the  claims  awarded  by  the 
Hague  court  to  the  three  European  powers  are 
being  steadily  reduced,  the  army  consumes  a 
large  share  of  the  revenue,  and  vast  sums,  of 
course,  are  misappropriated.  "Were  even  a  frac- 
tion applied  to  the  roads,  which  are  in  a  deplor- 
able condition,  to  the  construction  of  railroads, 
bridges,  and  wharves,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  buildings,  which  are  rapidly  falling  into 
decay,  and  to  experiments  in  agriculture,  one 
would  Ije  less  inclined  tu  condemn  the  adminis- 
tmtion. 

i'et  it  must  bo  remembered  that  a  country 
generally  gets  the  kind  of  government  it  de- 
Borvfs.  licniiriil  Castro  has,  at  least,  siicceeded 
in  prcsiTviug  ordor  and  making  himself  feared. 
Monsuver,  he  has  promised  a  speedy  reduction 
of  taxes,  and  maintains  that  they  were  necessary 
to  defray  tlie  cost  of  putting  down  the  last  revo- 
lution, lie  is,  of  course,  a  military  man,  not  an 
administiator  ;  but  it  must  Vie  admitted  that  he 
has  surrounded  himself  witli  some  able  men, 
one  of  wliom,  (ieneral  Vclutini,  is  now  in  Eu- 
rf)]ie  (indeavoring  to  arrange  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  entire  national  debt. 
rn  OBinoco  higiun.  UAalcAS,  Vekkzuku^ 


a  that  runs  to  HKCato.) 
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|[>]  Comer  of  Cbarlea  and  Baltimore  «trcetn,  tliu  buaineK: 
(t]Blocki  where  nil  sItEH  have  been  rebuilt  ur  contrac 
widensd.    BcaleSDOteetto  iach.) 

l]iat  the  city  would  ever  recover  from  it.  After 
t  partial  estimate  had  been  tnaJe  »f  the  lusa 
from  a  monetary  standpoint,  the  iigurcs  were  of 
nicb  proportious  that  the  pessimists  liad  jfround 
Tor  their  Btatementa  that  Baltimore  would  droi 
Dnt  of  the  list  of  greater  American  comniunitu  s 
ud  take  itB  place  among  ihosc  of  minor  itii]>ui- 
ance, — that  its  diminished  resources  would  lead 
to  a  decline  both  in  business  and  in  population. 
isisOBually  the  case  at  such  a  time,  tlio  litir- 
riedlj  complied  accounts  of  the  disaster  in  many 
inrtancea  groaaly  exaggerated  its  cxtuiit.  But 
the itatiatice  of  such  authorities  as  the  insurance 
■djaiterB,  agents  of  large  estates,  au<l  other  ox- 
petls  in  realty  were  formidable  enough.  They 
pnved  beyond  question  that  not  less  tlinn  i'lb,- 
MO,I)00  worth  of  buildings  were  totally  oi'  par- 


tially destroyed,  allowing  $1,500,000  for  sal- 
vage The  goods,  machinery,  furniture,  and 
other  inaloriul  they  contained  were  destroyed  or 
laniagid  to  tlie  extent  of  $55,000,000,  allowing 
for  till,  small  quantity  rescued.  On  this  prop- 
cit>  insurance  tu  the  amount  of  $.15,000,000 
had  been  i.liK-.-d.  leaving  a  balance  of  (H5,000,- 
Olio  iKit  covered  by  premiums.  To  it,  liowever, 
must  bo  added  the  income  from  n-ntal  of  the 
burned  structures.  While  a  jirecise  estimate 
cannot  be  made,  an  idea  of  its  extent  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  single  corporation  acted  as 
agent  for  property  which  rented  for  $200,000 
annually.  As  none  of  the  new  buildings  on  it 
was  ready  for  occupation  until  a  year  later,  the 
amount  mentioned  has  been  lost  by  its  clients, 
besides  the  sum  not  covered  by  ii 
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ivided  with  an  artistic  building  composed 
is  known  as  ferro- concrete,  the  walls 
Lterally  molded  in  one  piece.  Tlie  en- 
za  is  devoted  to  the  ofEceB  and  plant,  and 
d,  ventilated,  cleaned,  and  all  the  other 
ism  operated  by  the  electric  current, — 
>rticle  of  steam  being  generated  on  the 
B.  For  the  American,  was  planned  a  six- 
ry  structure,  its  maasiTe  eteel  framework 
rith  stone  and  ornamental  brick.  ItB 
ons  make  it  one  of  the  moat  impoeing  of 
■np  of  "aky-BcraperB."  The  publkhers 
'<im  also  decided  Qn  an  elaborate  building 
'ely  for  the  newspaper,  placing  it  upon  a 
t,  but  erecting  attractive  apartments  for 
it  its  former  location.  Vying  with  the 
owever,  were  bankers,  managers  of  ee- 
id  tradesmen,  and  while,  as  already  in- 
,  the  weeks  became  months  before  the 
f  masons,  carpentera,  iron-workers,  and 
■tisans  began  the  creation  of  the  newer 
ten  the  work  was  fairly  under  way,  the 
ide  of  the  operations  wae  such  as  to  die- 
doubt  as  to  the  confidence  of  the  capital- 
e  future  importance  of  Baltimore.  True, 
d  there  can  be  seen  designs  which  are 
and  discreditable  to  the  neighborhood 
li  they  are  situated,  but  in  nearly  every 
I,  from  the  ruins  have  arisen  or  are  ris- 
.ctuies  equal  if  not  enperior  in  size  and 
to  those  which  they  replace,  for  many 
kve  availed  themselves  of  the  emergency 
Aa  room  for  expansion  in  business,  and 
instances,  occupy  double  the  amount  of 
nbraced  in  their  former  quarters. 
nnely  interesting  from  a  technical  stand- 
kVB  been  the  methods  of  repairing  the 
lildingfl  which  passed  through  the  baptism 
and  flame. 

e  instance,  the  entire  interior — with  the 
>n  of  a  single  brick  partition  wall  and  a 
il  girders — had  to  be  replaced,  the  metal 
at  being  worthless  except  as  scrap  iron. 
It  of  restoring  this  building  was  60  per 
its  original  value.  The  Continental — 
lieet  of  the  series — was  stripped  of  nearly 
Article  of  material  in  its  walls,  leaving 
steel  skeleton,  to  be  given  a  new  cover- 
he  claaaio  marble  front  of  the  home  of 
company  was  so  damaged  by  the  heat 
was  necessary  to  remove  every  piece  of 
ha  directors  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  for 
marhle  exterior  equally  as  omato.  t^uch 
ae  example  of  the  broad,  far-sei>ing  spirit 
I  been  shown  in  making  the  "newer"  city 
is  uiother  city  in  size  that  is  taking  the 
\  the  UacluiMd  stretches  of  bnck  and 
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Thus  far,  we  have  referred  only  in  general 
terms  to  what  lias  been  accomplished  in  the  res- 
toration of  Baltimore.  Fortunately,  testimony 
to  verify  the  statements  made  is  found  in  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  insurance  adjusters 
and  by  the  city  authoritit^s,  while  the  camera 
also  furnishes  reliBl)lc  evidenco  which  cannot  be 
contradicted.  A  significant  fact  is  tliat  until 
July  1,  10CI4,  pomiiasion  had  been  given  to  erect 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  now  buildings 
in  the  vacant  district,  and  in  nearly  five  months 
from  the  date  of  tlie  firp,  only  thirty  in  all  had 
been  completed.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
delay  in  enacting  legislation  and  tlio  dilatory  at- 
titiido  of  public  officials.  On  December  1,  1904, 
however,  permits  bad  been  issued  for  work  rep- 
resenting a  total  value  of  nearly  fifteen  milUoa 
dollars,  actually  75  per  ceut.  ol  1^i«  \AXa^.  '^i^'(v% 
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*.isv      I'ons^s^uontly.  at  tho   larger  piers   four 
s:h.4:v.5'".:ns  ociu  bo  easily  accommodated  at  once 

-  :«,*  ,*::  o::hor  side.  The  Htreets  bordering  on 
:>-:  -^ii^r  'rv'ut  an*  to  l)ocomo  commercial  ave- 
r  :  >   ■. :  ■   ::v:  in  width,  but  the  plan  of  street 

-.  .  -  V- •v.or.:   provides  for  widths  varying  from 
'      :,•    ". "  '    ;\vi,   wlioro   in   some   instances  the 

-  ^  ■  viv  '.vi5  Van.»ly  the  width  of  three  wagons 

-£--    NT-v     -fAlT'.MORE    AS    A    BUSINK88    CENTER. 

>i  ■-•    :'--  ofTtvt  of  tlio  Haltimore  disaster 

.      :    ■    ^        ::::ry  ar  largo,  tlio  position  which 

...'?      ■        i5    ■•;  v.viod   in   com niorco,  industry, 

a-i ;     ■:--  :    — .*_>  .:  a^*:ivity.  as  well  as  in  popula- 

.    :.:.:.>:'  T   :^kv::  ::it«>  oon  si  do  rati  on.      In  the 

-  :r>:i-  :  -5  ^i::u:i  ::uring  interests,  Baltimore 
I--'  •--  :■  :.  :ire:  -^i:::  the  cities  of  St.  Louis 
*.!  .  ~  "~"^    1  :-^     1  'i  r  :  :•  t)ie  fire,  the  total  amount 

A     ~-L-    _-    T-fTr-I   :::   ::<  various  industries  ag- 
-T'-j:.*"-.    iTi._-.-    *■."'. .•H)0,    with    a    yearly 

-  -  .  :.  -  -1.  :•  ."  i:  z.rarly  Ajno.000.000,  slightly 
-I.  — .-.:^  '-  ■■-•  "..:^  TL»:^  ti^al  amount  of  cap- 
::-*  --  --T-i":_  11.  :r.  :us:rie3  in  St.  Louis  is 
:  -«  *.  1."  »  *  ■  . .  w::\  a  product  of  nearly 
»■-  Tr.  11  :-r-  :m  iu&trial  standpoint, 
Vi^ '-ZL  --  i-iii-'-  >  t^l:*:.  :n  the  list  of  cities. 
.-  ■  V-.- ■  1.  ■  .*  •■  ■--• -.Ti.ii  suialU'r  than  Boston, 
:.-  -.  --^"  ..  :>■_*  *':..  .viiiir  ih;it  it  contains 
i-^-  ■  .  :  "  ;._>  i-*T  :.u::  L't"i  and  sixtv  thou- 
a^^..  :  ::..:."_:.  _-.>  u  clearinir- house  city,  it 
-:-^  .-r  -  ^:  ■ .   .-L  'Jlt  _  •■:   ":  v.:  ::*  importance  as  a 

■    ~  ■    ■  ■       "  "    "    ■  "v.      For  a  period 

.  •  xj    nod  ir. 'Ill  it 

:*:.■    l'i.::»*d   StatfS. 

■    ::    :.:is  oorupit-d 

■•  :     ::.-  vx ■*'•!■: ion 

■•.   .         .     .  £1 ..  .  v'*!'.  t  > 


...I 


-   I  :» 


..  ■;! . 


I. 


ir 


which  are  many — as  a  place  for  on^ 
The  great  insurance  companies  of  the 
lis.  already  heavily  interested  here,  we 
the  first  to  come  with  offers  to  loan 
the  burned  area,  and  a  part  of  the  n 
has  been  accomplished  with  their  aid. 
of  the  number  of  business  concerns  di 
it  has  been  increased  by  the  entrance 
and  corporations  from  outside, — men 
served  advantages  which  the  citizens 
haps  overlooked.  But  the  infusion  < 
and  capital  has  been  principally  due  to 
that  the  city  is  to  expand,  not  contract, 
its  progress  is  assured  by  the  trans i 
which  it  is  undergoing. 

But  those  who  are  laboring  for  a  cc 
of  greater  magnitude  and  progress  thai 
timore  of  tlie  past  have  a  substantial  fc 
for  their  efforts.  Considering  the  anioi 
city's  wealth  which  was  absolutely  lost 
tlie  calamitv,  it  seems  marvelous  that 
lias  been  so  well  sustained.  In  the 
thirty-six  hours,  its  assets  had  been  dc 
the  extent  of  sixty-five  million  dollars 
Yet  the  resources  of  the  local  bankii 
were  such  and  the  feeling  of  confidenc 
oral  that  no  interruption  to  business  wa 
except  by  the  fire  itself.  In  the  peril 
has  elapsed  not  a  single  failure  has  be< 
it  where  the  liabilities  exceeded  tweniv- 
sand  dollars,  and  the  total  liabilities 
who  have  become  insolvent  on  accon 
disaster  have  not  aggregated  one  Lund 
sand  dollars.  In  a  genera',  way.  Haiti 
always  ha^l  the  reputation  o:  i-rin::  a  1 
iMunitv.  The  mannt-r  in  wr.ior.  ::  Las  i 
this  Mow  shows  that  t:.e  re::::a:::-n  is 
1 !  1  i- r\  1 01  i .  A  nd  another  reniarks ':  li*  f « 
its  V-  '■;::. i-  o!  tra-ie  is  raT>i'ilv  ass-mia 
r r ■  :  ■  :■ : :  ■  11  s .     N  ot  d iso  ■."■lira *:e-i   r  t  : he 

■  ■  •>  >^«w  ■■ 

:::vr  ':.:•.:.:>  :.:»vo  ::.a.:e  far  n:;r>f  eirre 
:"  a:,  vvvr  ':  •.:   ro  :o  rea.^h  z.:'  .  -'.v  ;re  1 

m 

•"   ..    ^     ...■■..■-.-     ^-..^.     *  ..•     iw      --■    -»    *-^Ti 


.^>  : 
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lATTAN  BRIDGE:  A  LESSON  IN  MUNICIPAL 
ESTHETICS. 


BY    G.    W.    HARRIS. 


>inniunitJ€B  are  slow  to  recognize  tlie 
e  o£  beauty,  to  realize  their  own 
!ede.  MoBt  American  cities  are  so 
ave  grown  eo  fast  that  they  have 
time  for  other  than  utilitarian  con- 
But  better  days  are  dawning.  In 
:enter8  of  Europe  it  has  long  been 
on  that  beauty  and  utility  must  go 
ind  in  public  works,  and  ih&t  princi' 
building  is  beginning  to  bo  applied 
e  of  the  world.  A'conspicuous  and 
troof  of  the  awakening  is  to  be  found 
uouB  and  persistent  effort  exerted  to 
anhattan  Bridge  over  the  East  Kiv<^r, 
>rk,  an  imposing  monument, — effort 
nally  met  with  at  least  partial  success. 
ig  physical  need  of  the  immense  and 
wing  American  metropolis  is  better 
lities, — especially  between  its  largest 
;hs,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.     Scv. 


eral  years  before  the  twin  cities  were  united 
under  one  municipal  government,  the  old  slow- 
going  ferries  bad  been  found  inadequate  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  had  been  built.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  that,  too.  proved  insufficient  to 
carry  the  increasing  traffic.  It  became  evident 
that  several  bridges  would  be  needed.  The  sec- 
ond bridge  over  the  East  River,  known  as  the 
Williarasburgh  Bridge,  was  opened  in  December, 
1903.  The  third,  or  Manhattan  Bridge,  it  is  now 
promised  by  the  city's  Bridge  Department,  will 
be  built  as  speedily  as  possible. 

EVOLrTIO.V    OF   THE   DESIQN. 

Concerning  this  bridge, — whether  it  should  be 
built  at  all,  and  if  so,  how  it  should  be  bnilt, — 
there  has  been  more  discussion  than  over  any 
other  briiigo  ever  projected  to  span  any  of  the 
waterways  of  New  York  City.  It  was  originally 
decided  upon  in  1898,  when  the  Board  of  Pub- 
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menul.  There  vas  no  existing  patti 
by.  Yet  by  the  combination  of  its  ato: 
and  its  iron  structure  in  felicitoUB  projh 
pre^nts  a  pleasing  and  a  beautiful  ap 
whether  viewed  from  the  river  or  froi 
roadway. 

But  when  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  hat 
use  a  few  years,  and  had  demonstratet 
pacity  for  the  growing  traffic  noedi 
engineers  began  to  realize  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  IjuiM  tiie  main  towers  of  eucl 


*-.;:;: or: zed  the  preparation  of 
:^  :.■  .vsi  (i.-i.73-J,000.  Plans 
r-.-.:^?  were  prepared  and  ap- 
.:;  :  .0  piers  was  begun  under 
.::■.■.:•,::*:  ration.  Then  the  im- 
■iiLfTil  :hat  tlie  capacity  of  the 
r;-  w.-'.'.i  Ih*  inadequate,  and 
:  'i^-.t  appropriated  for  more 
-.  ';r.>:^o  I'ummissioner  under 
-»:;,=  discarded  the  original 
:  a  iesijn  for  a  structure  of 
.'.■.  *f.:u::rii  eyel>ar  chains  for 
i.iV.r.^  r.-.STiy  other  changes, 
Aei-c  arv-biiectural  embellish- 
;-  Wis  apiroveil  by  the  Mu- 
::i:ii«:v-a.  and  if  carried  out, 
Ssw  York  a  bridge  that  would 
w-.:h  -'z.i  e:  ;*;  artistic  bridges 
i;.-.  .-*  :~a:  wo'ild  form  a  re- 
T.:':.  ;iLr  ex;*:;i:^  East  River 
r.-ar.i  .:'  A".  U"r:^t-n  withhold 
-  ;T:i;:,=  i-i  charges  <.•'.  un- 
;   :    ;A—    :  r-.v.i".  Vridce-build- 


^'.•Lrz.fi  to  wwor. 
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kue  the  openings  in  tlie  towers  bnilt 
must  necess&rily  be  bo  email  as  to 
riftlly  the  Tolatne  of  tr&ffic  over  the 
cordingly,  when  the  Willi&msburgh 
built,  its  towers  were  made  of  steel 
one.  This  bridge  was  designed  by 
ingineers  purely  for  utilitarian  pur- 
lut  any  thought  of  cestbetic  needs. 
I  hideous.  T^is  is  not  to  disparage 
rg  or  their  work.  The  bridge  will 
Ad  required  of  it     As  a    piece  of 

ftnd  from  the  utilitarian  point  of 
iccessfnl.  But  it  is  just  about  the 
itore  in  New  York, — a  great,  tow- 
iening  muB  of  iron,  unrelieved  by 
ent     Viewed  from  the  river,  it  is 

from  itt  own  approaches,  an  ugly 

leeognitiDn  of  the  uglineas  of  this 
the  rsBOltant  feeling,  crystallizing 
tion  in  eeitein  public-spirited  organ- 
«  done  more  thau  anything  else  in 
I  to  ftroiue  the  city  government  to 
ita  ('  busisesB  may  sometimes  best  be 
waty."  It  has  been  brought  to  un- 
it the  city  can  afford  to  pay  some- 
Aodsome  ftppearukce.  The  demand 
M  of  the  new  Manhattan  Bridge 
Bade  M  beautiful  as  possible,  con- 
.  strength,  efBciency,  economy,  and 
latmction,  has  been  so  insistent  that 
Tammany  commisBioner  has  dared 
,  it.  Wben  bia  engineers  had  com- 
'  flgoring  and  planning,  the  design 
ted  to  Mewrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings 
tnral  treatment.  The  result,  it  is 
W  been  eminently  snccessful.  The 
caired  Hie  approval  of  the  Mnniuipal 


n  IBATDBKB   OW  THE   HEW    1 


ill  cross  the  East 
ince  above  Brook- 
extension  of  Plat- 
;  that  highway  to 
a  point  near  the 
irt  of  a  fine  wide 
River  to  Prospect 
y  Island, — really 
ughfare  from  the 
rill  have  a  total 
of  6,500  feet,  a 
nd  two  end  spans 
1  Bridge  is  (J.OOO 
n  of  1,595  feet; 
feet  long,  with  a 
The  new  bridge 
1th  of  the  Brook- 


lyn Bridge  is  S4  feet),  and  it  will  carry  a  vehicu- 
lar roadway  34  feet  wide,  two  footwalks,  and 
eight  railway  tracks, — four  for  trolley  cars,  and 
four,  on  a  second  deck,  for  elevated  trains.  It 
will  be  like  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  that  the 
shore  spans  of  its  cables  will  be  "loaded," — 
that  is,  they  will  carry  the  roadway.  This  is 
not  BO  in  ttie  Williamsburgh  Bridge,  in  whia 
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the  slightly  lessened  cost  of  the  stinicture  does 
not  compensate  for  its  hideousness. 

The  steel  towers,  although  containing  about 
83  per  cent,  more  material  than  the  Williams- 
burgh  towers,  will  be  much  lighter  in  general 
appearance.  This  effect  will  be  secured  by 
treating  the  central  part  of  the  tower  as  a  great 
open  arch.  Cutting  down  through  this  central 
arch,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  either  half  of 
the  complete  bridge  away  and  leave  the  other 
half  intact,  which  would  still  form  a  perfect  and 
practicable  bridge  in  itself.  Thus,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  at  some  future  time  to  rebuild 
the  bridge,  one  half  of  it  could  be  rebuilt  at 
once  without  impairing  tlie  usefulness  of  the 
other  half.  The  towers  will  be  constructed  on 
the  masonry  foundations  which  are  now  in  place 
just  inside  the  pierhead  line.  These  are  about 
70  feet  high,  and  sink  92  feet  below  high  water. 
The  towers  will  rise  330  feet  above  the  mean 
high  water  level. 

The  cables  are  to  be  made  of  straight  wires 
laid  parallel,  and  will  measure  21  inches  in 
diameter.  The  anchorages  will  be  built  of  gran- 
ite, with  brownstone  and  concrete  backing. 
Each  will  contain  more  than  60,000  cubic  yards 
of  masonry.  The  structure  between  the  anchor- 
ages, including  cables,  will  require  about  40,000 
tons  of  steel.  The  bridge  is  calculated  to  sus- 
tain a  regular  load  of  8,000  pounds  to  the  run- 
ning foot,  and  an  emergency  load  of  16,000 
pounds. 

BEAUTIFICATION    OP    ANGHORAQES    AND    TOWERS. 

When  the  plans  incorporating  the  above  pro- 
visions were  submitted  to  the  architects  they 
found  that  while  the  needs  of  traffic  precluded 
the  use  of  stone  towers,  and  made  it  impossible 
by  that  means  to  obtain  any  effect  of  masonry 
above  the  roadbed,  it  was  yet  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  harmony,  that  there  should  be  some 
expression  in  stone  above  the  roadbed  of  the 
immense  amount  of  masonry  required  under  the 
roadbed  for  the  construction  of  the  anchorage. 
The  lines  of  the  towers  they  considered  beauti- 
ful in  themselves  as  the  expression  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  mathematical  construction,  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  cables  and  suspended  truss  as 
given  by  the  enginin^rs  were  pronounced  beauti- 
ful because  expressing  the  rational  and  simple 
solution  of  the  problem  from  the  engineering 
point  of  view. 

Therefore  the  architects  made  the  stonework 
over  the  anchorages  the  most  important  feature 
of  their  design.  Their  endeavor  was  to  utilize 
the  necessary  masonry  supports  for  the  anchor- 
age saddles  in  making  them  a  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural scheme  of  a  colonnade  on  each  side  on 


top  of  the  anchorage.  One  of  the  pavili 
the  colonnade  on  either  side  is  devoted  tc 
cases  connecting  with  the  interior  of  the  a 
age,  and  which  will  be  finally  connectec 
the  street.  The  anchorage  is  about  22 
long  and  175  feet  wide,  and  the  court 
ment,  120  feet  above  the  water  level,  w 
doubtedly  be  impressive.  This  treatm< 
the  anchorage  also  makes  it  possible  to 
extra  width  at  that  part  of  the  bridge, 
provide  places  aside  from  the  stream  of 
where  people  may  stop  to  rest  and  get  a  > 
the  city  and  the  river.  As  seen  from  the 
the  anchorage  itself  will  be  handsome 
simplicity.  Only  structural  decoration  ha 
used.  All  of  the  enrichment  has  been  c 
trated  on  that  part  of  the  anchorage 
comes  under  the  colonnade  and  which  ex; 
an  interior  void.  That  part  which  carr 
real  load  has  been  kept  simple  and  mass 
contrast  with  tlie  other. 

Such  decoration  as  has  been  given 
towers  has  been  concentrated  to  accentu 
lines  of  construction.  Covered  resting 
have  been  designed  here,  and  their  ire 
copper  hoods  will  enrich  the  lines  and 
shadow  at  that  point.  The  towers  are  ci 
with  a  simple  cornice  effect,  which  is  kept 
the  lines  of  the  cable,  like  the  cap  of  a  < 
under  an  architrave.  This  cornice  hat 
made  of  heavy  iron,  with  a  large  projectii 
all  the  decorative  features  have  been  conce] 
in  a  gallery  effect  the  whole  width  of  the 

Thus  Manhattan  Bridge  will  be  built, 
its    approaches  it  will  cost  the  city,   it 
mated,  about  |;20,000,000.     The  Departn 
Bridges  hopes  to  have  it  completed  by  t 
of  1907.    While  it  may  be  doubted  whetl 
bridge   will   be  the  "  epoch-making  "    sti 
that  would  have  resulted  if  the  plans  of  th 
administration   could    have   been    carrie 
there  is  ample  assurance  in  the  design 
adopted  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  consid 
beauty.     It  has  already  been  said  that  th 
be  a  great  gain  to  the  city, — for  aside  fr< 
value  as  a  factor  for  culture  and  educatioi 
stimulating  and  ennobling  influence  on  the 
inhabitants,  civic  beauty  pays  directly  in 
tary  return.     But  the  gain  is  not  alone 
York's.     This  metropolis  is  the  gateway 
new  world.     Every  beautiful  and  imposinj 
lie  monument  erected  here  is  an  example  ii 
pride  to  all  the  other  cities  in  the  land, 
and  more,  as  New  York  is  improved  and  I 
fled,    it  must   become  the  pride  and  glo 
America,  as  Paris  is  the  crown  of  France, 
gain  of  a  beautiful  structure  here  is  the  di 
gain  also. 


ERAL  STOESSEL,   RUSSIAN   DEFENDER  OF 
PORT  ARTHUR. 


lPS  the  only  RuBsUn  reputation  whiclt 
stood  the  teat  of  the  war  with  the  Jap- 
,hfl  eBtimation  of  the  outside  world,  ia 
eneral  StoeBsel,  the  heroic  defender  of 
ur.     Now  that  the  defense  of  the  fa- 
>reu  has  passed  into  hiatory,  the  com- 
i  the  gallant  garrison  has  become  a 
hero,    whose 
'.  be  handed 
eong    and 
ntnre  gener- 

Hikhailo- 
nsel  is  the 
I  conflicting 
liieg.  Heia 
itasaiau,  a 
iwias,  a  Qer- 
w.  There  is 
to  be  said  of 
■n,  July  10, 
.Petersbnrg, 
f  of  Swedi^ 
>  much  may 
t  be  known, 
educated  in 
r  Military 
the  Russian 


the 
h  General 
n,  and  en- 
.rmyinl864. 
d  with  dis- 
I  the  Rnsso- 
■»r,  1877-78. 
tde  a  colonel 
nd  a  major- 

1899.     The  oeheiui 

he  became 
ir  of  the  Ninth  Eaat  ^^iherian  Sharp- 
Irigade.  For  hia  service  in  the  cam- 
nst  the  Boxers,  in  1900,  he  waa  made 
it-general.  In  February,  1904.  when 
riti^  Japan  broke   out,   StoesBcl    waa 

commander  at  Port  Arthur,  and 
■ward  was  made  comnmndei-  of  th<^ 
ly  corpa  ordered  to  the  defense  of 
JML  General  Stoeasel  ia  really  a  inill- 
.tilt.  He  knowa  thoroughly  the  en- 
ark,  U  well  ta  chemistry,  fortification 
and  sanitary   improvementa.     Russia 

find  any  better  defender  for  a  be- 


sieged city.  In  recognition  of  hia  gallant  de- 
defenae.  Emperor  Nicholaa  has  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar,  and 
the  German  Emperor  has  given  him  the  German 
order  of  "  Pour  le  Merite." 

General  Stoessel  owea  hia  success  to  his  per- 
BOnal  qualiQcatione  of  untiring  energy,  of  thor- 
oughneaa,  and  of  devo- 
tion to  duty.  His  talent 
for  administration  is 
pronounced  exception- 
al. While  not  a  favor- 
ite in  the  social  circles 
of  St.  Pet«raburg,  he 
has  gained  the  reapect 
of  every  military  critic 
and  war  correapoudeut 
who  haa  come  in  per- 
aonal  contact  with  him. 
Mr.  Hector  Fuller,  the 
American  correspond- 
ent who  succeeded  in 
getting  safely  into  Port 
Arthur  (and  out  again), 
declares  that,  the  world 
over,  no  one  man  im- 
pressed him  with  "such 
a  aenae  of  dignity  and 
power,  of  sheer  ability 
and  dogged  determina- 
tion, as  did  General 
Stoessol."  The  gen- 
eral's aquare  jaw  and 
grizzled,  close-cropped 
beard  strongly  auggest 
General  Grant  to  this 
correspondent.  "His 
BTOKB8BL.  eycB  woro  steely-gray, 

but  they  could  twinkle 
merrily.  He  stond  firmly  on  his  feet,  and  his 
voice,  like  that  of  most  of  the  big  men  of  earth, 
was  gentle  and  kindly — but  he  wasted  it  in  no 
unneci'BBury  words." 

Stoeesel  himself,  despite  his  origin,  ia  a  thor- 
ough Russian.  According  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  gi'neral's  sister,  his  grandfather  came  to 
Russia  from  f^weden  during  the  reign  of  the 
Eni[Hiror  I'aul.  His  two  sons,  Ivan  and  Michael, 
liecaiiK.'  Russian  subjects,  and  were  brought  up 
ill  tlie  orthodox  faith,  although  their  father  al- 
ways remained  Lutheran.  T\i«  ^>reBenV  '3iV:i««a^ 
is  the  son  of  tliclMeL 
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lAT  JUSTIFIES   INTERVENTION    IN   WAR? 


BY  AMOS  S.   HERSHEY. 
(Of  the  faculty  of  Indiana  University.) 


of  the  present  struggle  in  the  far  East, 
srhaps  of  general  interest  at  this  time  to 
he  grounds  upon  which  intervention 
Y  be  justified  or  defended.  This  war 
ch  involves  not  only  the  interests  of 
[  Russia,  but  its  ultimate  outcome  is 
affect  the  material  and  moral  welfare 
ire  world.  The  far-Eastern  question, 
of  the  nearer  East,  is  made  up  of  a 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  in 

This  is  due  to  the  growing  interna- 
iarity  of  modem  economic  and  political 
3  the  fact  that  the  great  powers  (in- 
e  United  States)  have  developed  inter- 
ther  Asia  and  have  adopted  a  policy 

to  these  interests  which  cannot  be 

without  the  loss  of  enormous  present 
I  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  well-nigh 
possibilities  of  future  growth, 
through  the  foresight  and  activity  of 

statesman  and  diplomatist,  Secretary 
sading  powers  of  the  world  are  com- 
he  policy  of  the  "  open  door"  and  the 
ce  of  the  neutrality  and  integrity  of 
ny  serious  attempt  on  the  part  either 
3r  of  Japan  to  violate  these  principles 
i  call  for  intervention,  if  the  govern- 
be  powers  concerned  desire  to  ^^  save 
/hina  or  preserve  a  proper  sense  of 
d  self-respect  at  home.  In  any  case, 
(>able,  because  of  numerous  precedents 
aagnitude  of  the  interests  involved, 

solution  or  adjustment  of  the  political 
arising  from  this  war  shall  take  place 
le  intervention  of  a  congress  of  the 
ch  as  has  been  held  at  the  close  of 
ry  important  war  or  series  of  wars 
aiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

N   OF   THE   MODERN    EUROPEAN    STATE. 

r  to  make  this  clear,  it  will  be  neces- 
e  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  evo- 
tie  modem  European  states-system  and 
16  instances  of  intervention  in  modern 

er  the  periods  of  the  Renaissance  and 
nation,  the  idea  of  a  common  superior 
tfd  sovereign  and  arbiter,  which  had 
the  minds  and  imagination  of  men 
lays  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gradually 


gave  way  to  the  modern  conception  of  equal  and 
sovereign  states.  This  important  change  in  the 
history  of  international  relations  was  due  to  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  young  and  vigorous  Eu- 
ropean states  and  nationalities  of  that  period  and 
to  the  profound  and  widespread  influence  of  two 
great  and  original  political  thinkers, — the  Floren- 
tine scholar  and  diplomatist,  Machiavelli,  and  the 
Dutch  jurist  and  publicist,  Grotius.  The  former, 
who  was  at  once  a  profound  student  of  Roman 
history  and  contemporary  Italian  politics,  dis- 
carded the  worn-out  idea  of  a  common  superior, 
and,  in  1513,  he  presented  the  world  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  ideal  modern  prince^ — a  sovereign 
whose  conduct  was  to  be  controlled  exclusively 
by  motives  of  national  self-interest  and  considera- 
tions of  political  expediency.  Machiavelli  taught 
that  self-preservation  and  self-development,  in 
the  sense  of  material  prosperity  and  territorial 
expansion,  were  the  most  important  objects  of 
national  policy,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  justify 
any  means,  however  immoral,  which  really  con- 
tributed toward  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
He  justified,  and  even  recommended,  interven- 
tion in  war  on  the  ground  of  self-interest  alone, 
and  characteristically  advised  his  prince  never  to 
remain  neutral  in  any  war  in  which  his  neigh- 
bors were  involved,  inasmuch  as  "it  is  always 
more  advantageous  to  take  part  in  the  struggle." 
Grotius,  whose  great  work,  entitled  "  De  Jure 
Belli  ac  Pacis,"  appeared  in  1625,  also  discarded 
the  Roman  and  medieval  theory  of  a  common 
superior,  but  he  dealt  with  the  problems  which 
confronted  him  by  a  different  method  and  in  an 
entirely  different  spirit.  He  formulated  a  new 
system  of  international  law  adapted  to  the  ideal 
needs  of  humanity  as  well  as  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  world  and  capable  of  al- 
most indefinite  expansion.  For  this  system  he 
claimed  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  nature  (the 
principles  of  which  were  then  regarded  as  self- 
evident)  and  based  his  whole  view  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  states  upon  the  theory  of  their 
absolute  independence  and  legal  equality.  In 
opposition  to  Machiavelli,  he  set  up  the  principle 
that  the  mere  "possibility  of  being  attacked  " 
does  not  justify  war  and  intervention,  although 
he  admitted  that  the  aggrandizement  of  another 
state  might  be  a  legitimate  casus  belli  in  a  wax 
which  was  otherwise  just. 


i 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHL  Y  REI^IEIV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


INSTANCES    OF    INTERVENTION    IN    MODERN    TIMES. 

The  great  majority  of  interventions  in  war 
during  modern  times  have  been  due  to  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  European  statesmen  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  or  equilibrium  of  forces  be- 
tween the  leading  states  of  Europe.  This  sys- 
tem, which  originated  among  tlie  free  city- re- 
publics of  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  definitely  established  by  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Threatened  by  the  ag- 
gressive policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  reestab- 
lished, and  indeed  received  its  first  formal  recog- 
nition, by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The 
history  of  the  international  relations  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  may  be  broadly  described  as  an 
attempt  on  tlie  part  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Europe  to  maintain  this  balance  or  equilibrium 
of  forces.  This  balance  of  power,  once  more 
threatened  by  the  aggressions  of  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  era,  was  a  second  time  restored 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea  of 
maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  gradu- 
ally gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  so-called 
*'  Concert  of  Europe," — a  sort  of  loose  confeder- 
acy of  five  or  six  of  the  leading  European  powers, 
whose  members  now  intervene  jointly  or  collect- 
ively as  a  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
among  themselves  or  of  deliberations  at  a  Eu- 
ropean congress.  Originally  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  treaty  arrangements  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  of  putting  down 
revolutionary  movements,  this  European  Con- 
cert of  Powers  extended  the  scope  of  its  activity, 
first,  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and 
then  to  the  far  East,  which  is  now  the  principal 
field  of  its  labors.  Thus,  England,  France,  and 
Russia  interposed  against  Turkey  in  favor  of 
the  "autonomy"  of  Greece  in  1827  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  Turkish  oppression  and  **  effusion 
of  blood."  In  1833,  Russia,  having  aided  the 
Sultan  against  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  acquired 
the  right,  by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  of 
armed  interventi(m  in  Turkish  affairs.  In  1840, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  intervened  in  a  second 
war  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Sultan  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  "  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of 
Europe."  In  1854,  France  and  England  felt 
called  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Turkey 
against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  This  inter- 
vention led  to  the  Crimean  War.  In  December, 
1855,  Austria  intervened  in  this  struggle  with 
an  ultimatum  to  Russia  which  resulted  in  a  con- 
gress of  the  powers  and  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
which  declared  that  <*the  existence  of  Turkey 
within  th**  i^^^'ts  preserved  by  the  treaties  has 


become  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
European  equilibrium."  Again,  when  Russia  at- 
tempted to  impose  her  own  terms  upon  the  Sni- 
tan,  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877,  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  England  and  Austria 
threatened  war  against  Russia  and  secured  an 
important  reduction  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  1886,  and  again 
in  1897,  the  powers  intervened,  in  the  one  case 
to  prevent,  and  in  the  other  to  put  an  end  to, 
a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  latest  instance  of  intervention  in  a  war 
between  two  important  states  occurred  in  the 
far  East  at  the  close  of  the  Cliino- Japanese  War 
in  1895.  The  terms  of  peace  between  China 
and  Japan  provided  for  the  cession  to  Japan  of 
the  Liao-Tung  peninsula,  including  Port  Arthur; 
but  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  interfered  with 
a  "friendly  representation,"  and  advised  Japan 
not  to  acquire  a  permanent  title  to  this  territory, 
inasmuch  as  "such  a  permanent  possession  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
the  Orient." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  intervention  in  war 
has  been  very  frequent  in  modern  times,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  the  affairs  of  one  country  at  least 
— ^in  those  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — they  have 
been  so  frequent  and  constant  as  to  create,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  publicists,  a  body  of  juris- 
prudence which  is  part  of  the  customary  law  of 
Europe.  These  interventions,  however,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  international 
politics  rather  than  to  that  of  law,  and  the  state 
which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others  in  this 
manner  performs  a  political  rather  than  a  legal 
act.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  whole  fab- 
bric  of  European  supremacy  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa,  rests  upon 
this  power  or  policy  of  political  intervention 
which  the  powers  now  exercise  jointly  or  col- 
lectively instead  of  severally. 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE    AS   A    POLICY. 

A  political  supremacy  similar  in  kind,  if  not 
equal  in  degree,  is  wielded  by  the  United  States 
on  the  American  continent.  Though  the  extent 
and  method  of  control  is  different  from  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  European  concert  of  powers  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  kind  of  control  or 
influence  is  virtually  the  same.  It  is  a  primacy 
essentially  political  in  its  nature  and  has  no  legal 
basis  whatever,  but  rests  upon  certain  well-known 
maxims  of  national  policy,  originally  enunciated 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  and  frequently 
applied  in  international  politics .  by  our  leiuiiDg 
statesmen.  Based  originally  upon  the  prineipte 
of  noninterference  in  the  afiairs  of  Burope,  tha 
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with  it  tbe  acmi?  of  discipline  and  Belf-roetraint, 
ami  tlie  spirit  of  cinirtcsy  even  to  a  deadly 
line  my. 

Jiu'jitBii  bas  its  most  diBtin(i;uished  American 
exponent  in  the  FreBident.  And  he  has  ex- 
pressed )iis  opinion  that  the  art  is  worth  more, 
in  every  way,  than  all  of  our  athletic  sports  com- 
bined. He  has  emphasized  his  opinion  by  secur- 
ing Yamashita  as  iostructor  in  the  art  for  the 
Naval  Academy.  After  a  while,  tlio  same  work 
is  to  l>e  taught  at  the  Military  Acadeuiy.  The 
heads  of  several  municipal  police  departments 
stand  ready  to  introduce  the  work  among  the 
policemen  under  them.  The  present  difficulty 
is  the  scarcity  of  qualified  instructors  in  this 
country. 

If  Americans  are  to  reap  the  utmost  benefit 
from  the  introduction  of  jiu-jitsu  here,  the  start 
must  be  made  in  the  right  way.  In  Japan,  there 
are  many  methods  of  jiu-'jitsu.     There  is  only 


Hut  bM  MlMd  HlEBShl-B  1a|>«l  with  right 
wlnkltuK  HlK>ahl  bas  taken  utT  the  mshuII. 
tiM  thQmb-braaktng  trick.  Holding  the  a». 
nrad  luuid  with  both  hands.  Hlguhl  forcibly 
«t's  metacarp>I  bcmeii  orer  on  wrlat.  Assail- 
npoMlbleto'-nBch"  with  his  left.  Hlgashl 
EtoiT  br  pIboUds  his  heel  Id  his  opponent's 
to*  iMidtng  wb«re  ft  will  glTB  heart  "knack- 
it  with  which  to  kill  an  opponent.) 

at  ntfler  many  more  auch  agonies 
ma  hope  to  become  really  expert  in 
Itu  makes  for  stoicism,  and  the 
Idier  marvels  when  he  hears  the  big 
ttMnan  prisoner  groan  under  the 
lerciftil  implements.  In  a  jiujitsn 
ther  it  be  patience  that  is  called  for, 
tndtirBnce  of  agony,  or  the  meeting 
deftth,  the  Japanese  is  taught  un- 
obediencs  to  his  teacher.  This  is 
ling  for  unwavering  loyalty  to  and 
megation  before  the  Emperor,  whom 
ji  tatigbt  %o  regard  as  being  of 
n. 

iflcuice  of  the  introduction  of  jiu- 
^  country  cannot  be  overestimated, 
f  with  favor  everywhere  that  it  has 
Vof  by  young  men  of  grit.  There 
QlmeTican  women,  already,  who  are 
Ept* — quite  capable  of  defeating  any 
ItUL  There  is  every  indication  that 
lir  a  year  or  two  more,  will  he  as 
■lid  ••  popotar  in  this  country  as  it  is 
I  of  iti  birth.  And  the  importance 
te  American  nation  cannot  be  stated 
lat  will  be  excessive.  Apart  from 
n  lelf-defoiue,  it  is  worth  much  to  a 
oan  to  leara  the  thing  that  will  bring 


tft  for  Utgashi'a  Jaw.    Hlgashl 

I  right  hand  and  daria  aronnd 
Biaewnys  at  aKBallant'B  left.  Assailant  follows  with  bis 
right  hand,  but  Hlii[a$1il  gaardH  by  striking  assailant's 
raptured  itfl  wrist  under  assailant's  right  wrist  as  It  ar- 
rives. Now.  selling  both  lists,  and  with  a  dextroaa  twist 
of  his  bodf ,  Hlgashl  throws  his  opponent  over  his  shoul- 
der. (It  Is  at  the  Jin-lltsn  man's  c^oa  to  break  hi*  oppo- 
nent's neck  in  this  t«at.) 
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one,  however,  tliat  is  rei-onnized  as  official.  That 
is  iho  ei-ktclii;  HTstciu  dovisud  in  recent  years  hy 
I'rrjf.  .lijjuro  Kli'na.  i.rin.'i|mluf  tlie  High  Normal 
School  of  Tokio.  Jiu-jitsu,  in  Japan,  is  the  art 
of  the  ft''iitli'm.au  ;  it  is  not  intrustcil  to  tlio  class 
oC  sulijei-Is  who  wouhl  correspond  fo  nur  prizu- 
finhtiUB.  Hciico,  it  is  iippropriati'  tliat  the  rec- 
ognized authority  on  jiu-jitsu  is  also  i>ne  of  the 
leading  educators  of  his  coimiry. 

U  is  Ui.^  Kami  systctu  thiit  tliv  ['resident  has 
inasteretl :  it  is  this  system  whicli  is  to  he  taught 
at  Annapolis  and  at  West  I'oiiit.  The  Kami  is 
the  official  system  ni  Japan,  which  is  taught  to 
every  ullker  and  eulisteii  inan  of  the  .Japanese 
anny,  navy,  and  police  depariuieuts.  All  of  the 
other  schools  of  jiu-jiti^u.  while  providing  meth- 
ods that  seem  clever  to  the  uninitiated  American, 
are  helplessly  inferior  hefore  the  Kano  methods. 
Some  of  these  inferior  systems  contain  as  many 
as  three  hundred  feaCs  each  ;  the  Kauo  lins  l>nt 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feuts.  yet  the  Kano  [iro- 
videa  a  wholly  adopiate  defense,  not  only  against 
the  Anglo-Saxon  boxer  or  wrestl.-r,  hut  against 
the  a<lept  td  any  one  of  the  inferior,  old-style 
Japanese  schools. 

Included  in  the  one  Lundnwl  and  sixty  feats 
ol  the  Kano  system  are  the  ■■  serious  tric'ks." 
by  which  death  may  he  caused  at  the  will  of 
the  adept.  Included  also  in  these  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feats  ai-c  tlie  processes  of  kiini.in.  or 
rovivitiuation.  hy  which  an  oppcment  wli"  has 
been  apiian-ntly  killed  is  hnniglit  hack  to  the 
full  possession  of  liia  functional  ]>uwers.  It 
would  be  out  of  tlio  question  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  kHiii"!!  in  this  i>a])rr.  It  I'an  he 
said  only  that  n'suseitatum  is  elleeted  hy  means 
of  prods,  bli'ws,  or  other  shocks  ap]>lied  to 
various  portions  of  the  hody.  notably  against 
certain  vertebne  of  the  spine,  and  by  a  species 
of  massage  at  the  abdomen.  It  would  be  «. 
revelation  in  anatomy  to  the  American  surgeon 
it  ho  were  initiated  in  k"iit-H.  This  art  of  les- 
toration  is  not  widely  taught,  even  in  Japan, 
for  the  reason  ttiat  th.>  student  must  first  of  all 
become  wholly  proficient  in  the  preliminary 
feats  of  the  system. 

A'i('i'--M  is  potent  to  restore  many  a  victim  of 
sunstroki-  who  would  be  given  up  by  our  ])hy- 
sicians.     -V  Japanese  policemnn.  who  must  1h' 


of  the  Kai 


i-tho 
wh.^n  he  I 


,d.-ea 


n.ploys 


Japanese  underatands  more  m-  less  of 
just  as  mi'st  American  boys  pick  up  g< 
of  boxing.  There  are  undoubt<'dly  n 
adepts  at  jiu-jitsu  in  Japan  than  there 
ouglily  expert  bo.x^ra  in  this  country  ; 
portion  of  Japanese  males  who  are  re 
pi-oRcient  in  jiu-jitsu  is  much  higher 
pi-oportion  of  American  males  who  a 
well  vei-scd  in  boxing.  Some  of  the 
feats  of  kn'iUn  are  almost  common  pit 
Japan.  These  Btiit<'ments,  of  course,  ref 
industrial  (xipulatiuu.  every  maa  in   tb 


".  which  is 
and  otli.-r 
methods  known  to  the  m.-.iieal  frin.Tiiitv. 

Ilie  question  has  oft-^n  been  ask.'.).  -To  what 
extent  is  jin-jitsu  und.'rstood  in  .lupiin','"  It 
would  he  far  from  the  truth  to  claim  that  every 
■dull  Jajianese  male  is  an  adept.      Nearly  every 


.h.'Mtliiiit  Ktrikt-s  wltli  left  flflt  and  fnllows  nith  r 
Jlti-jitsu  Tiuiii  <-nl<-li<-M  axMtiUnl'H  left  anil  rUht 
Ihry  HIV  win  hI  lilin,  anil  twists  aruuitd  tlie  : 
riKtil.  at  tin-  Mm(>  tiinutwt5tlnj[a»Mi[liiiit'»  righl 
nmi  iHrk  iit  nnwillHnt,  and  easllr  tLniwH  him  bi 

orces  of  the  government  hi-ing  requir 
n  adept  in  the  Kano,  or  ofBcial  jiu-jitsi 
In  our  pn-.-^s.  lately,  much  reference  1 
iiadf  to  tije  fact  that.the  Annapolis  ca 
o  be  taught  yVi/i/r. — something  vastly  . 
o  Jin  jitsti.  it  would  be  a  trifle  more  -. 
o  refer  to  jiml-  as  highly  scientific,  or  i 
■am-ed,  jiu-jitsu.  Professor  Kano  ca 
lew  system  i'uil'  before  its  adoption  by 
rnmeut  as  the  official  svstem. 
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fltnplojr  them  for  hia  ovn  defeat.  Once  the  idea 
U  grasped,  this  ie  ench  a  simple  thing  to  do  that 
the  jiu-jitsu  defense  seems  almost  elemental. 

Never  once  does  the  boxer's  blow  land.  Its 
direction  is  always  diverted  ;  the  seizure  of  an 
assailant's  wrist  or  arm  is  not  made  until  the 
boxer's  fist  has  all  hut  landed.  Often  the  box- 
er's momentum  has  been  so  great  that  when  its 
direction  is  diverted  he  is  easily  sent  off  his  bal- 
ance. It  is  admitted,  even  among  American 
boxers,  that  a  defensive  move  can  be  made  more 


!» 


Mi>  «A|^  laft  tor  Jaw  and  followi  witb  rlKht  for 
~  JMUia  nan  goatiM  br  throwlDK  bla  rtslit 
'■^•WOMara  laRInsoch  poBHIon  thata^ 
■  luillimiil  liiiilliit  Tben  aaaallant's  right 
rtatt  tt  Hlfhl'l  hands  uid  twisted  up  over 
I'aAMKtnuv  to  a  throw  backward. 

7,  tltera  are  at  present  but  three 
atha  Kano  jiu-jitsu,  orjiudu.  One 
vho  tanght  the  rresi<lent  \  who 
\J^m  initmction  to  a  limited  class  at 
iBaiTCni^,  and  who  is  now  instructor 
lolto.  The  second  is  Higashi,  of  New 
lb  ii  the  peer  of  the  first  named.  Isogai, 
ida  miich  of  bis  time  in  Washington,  is 

illnetiStioDB  which  accompany  this  pa- 
Higashi  has  posed,  at  the  writer's  re- 
feats  which  provide  for  the  discom- 
the  boxer.  Each  defensive  movement 
:  n  performed  with  the  utmost  speed. 
ipt  is  made  to  overcome  the  Iwzer's 
J  he  is  allowed  to  nse  liis  full  muscular 
Jin-jit«a  has  been  defined  as  the  art 
sring  by  3rieldi&g.  It  would  be  mure 
mj  that  tiie  jia-jitsian  on  the  defensive 
datei  hinuelf  to  the  movements  of  his 
.  It  ia  sought  to  divert  a  boxer's 
maed,  Ui4  momeiitam  so  that  he  will 


When  unaluit  iMtda  with  left  hla  wrlat  U  caught  br  HI- 
Itmshl'ii  left  band,  and  In  th«  swift  bodr-ewlns  that  fol- 
lows, Ulsashl's  light  hand  lands  In  a  grip  on  assailant's 
left  shonlder,  and  Higashl's  right  knee  Is  pressing  the 
back  of  asssJlaDt's  left  arm,  (The  arm  mar  be  broken  In 
an  Instant  with  this  feat.) 

rapidly  than  an  assaulting  one.  With  this  ini- 
tial advantage  on  Ins  side,  and  with  bis  wonder- 
ful art  at  command,  the  jiu-jitsian  finds  it  child's- 
play  to  defeat  the  boxer  signally  and  invariably. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  stop  a  clever  and 
hard-hitting  boxer  without  knocking  him  out, — 
"  killing  him,"  the  Japanese  say, — yet  it  is  much 
easier  to  defeat  the  boxer  with  jiu-jitsu  than  it 
is  to  overcome  the  clever  wrestler.  But  the 
exponent  of  either  boxing  or  wrestling  meets 
with  speedy  defeat  at  the  bands  of  his  Japaiip>"* 
opponent. 
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a  crime  against  the   fatherland,  wliich  has  the 
need  for  men  to  live  and  to  siurceed.     It  is  good 

and  honorable,  eaye  tlie  Xichii/"  S-jshi,  to  tight 
even  until  death,  but  it  is  criminal  to  take  away 
one"8  life  and  thu8  deprive  llie  state 
which  are  its  due.     The  courage  to 


certain  circunwtancos  is  greatly  superiir 
whii'h  is  iTijiiiri'd  in  committing  suii.'id 
ancient  smiiurai  conception,  concludes  t 
auc8»>  magazine,  was  a  false  one.  It  wi. 
to  hold  to  it  in  those  days.  II  ha»  aire 
Japan  too  many  valuahle  lives. 


THE  CLEVER,  UNFORTUNATE  EMPEROR  OF  KOREA 


A  VIVID  pen  pii-ture  of  the  present  rulur  of 
the  Hermit  Kmpire  has  been  published 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Taiyo  (Tokio).  The  author  refers  to  the 
Korean  sovereign  as  "our  Emperor,"  and  to  the 
Korean  Empire  as  "  my  country,"  but  it  is  hard- 


ly believed  that  he  is  a  subject  of  the  peninsular 
empire.  He  opens  his  description  by  declaring 
the  Emperor  to  be  the  cleverest  of  all  the  rulers 
belonging  to  the  present  dynusty  of  Korea,  and 
the  most  sagacious  in  the  entire  coui't  of  Seoul. 
"Our  Emperor  is  the  actual  leader  in  political 
activities  in  the  Korean  capital.  He  pereonally 
supervises  and  attends  to  internal  and  foreign 
affairs,  great  or  small,  without  asking  the  opin- 
ion of  his  miniaters." 

The  Emperor  pnnucnoo  a  certain  magnetic  power 


that  elicit.-*  the  Hytnpatlif  ot  those  win)  coiiie  i 
with  hiui.  He  ban  graceful  manners,  nut^ncf 
»  (liKni'led  yet  nMigiiig  air,  all  of  whiuli,  cnu 
his  deliberative  but  chariuinx  ap|)earance,  coi 
character  that  ImiiresHes  one  mm  that  of  an  app 
prlvaw  individual  rather  tlian  im  that  uf  tht 
an  empire.  He  doeo  not  indonu;  the  blind  au 
spirit,  but  la  willing  to  receive  roreiKners  at 
many  of  wiioiu  liave  nu  ofHcinil  rank  or  detjree 

A   CItKATION     OF   ANOMAI.OVW    VDl.lTTCAL   ril? 

In  spite  of  siieh  ft]i]iai-ently  admiral 
lies,  the  writer  believes  tin'  EmjKiror 
creation  of  initortuuatu  circnmstancca. 
so  inconsistently  that  at  ono  time  lu>  e 
extracirdinary  jHiwi'r  of  judgment  and  fi 
while  at  another  he  seems  as  though  ut 
void  of  wisduui  and  intelligence.  He 
tially  secretive,  and  schemes  and  coni 
the  dark.  Like  a  detective,  he  cone 
BUBpiciiiuB  nature  under  a  mask  of  pol 
ners  and  amiable  appearance.  He  is  eve 
toentauKlein  his  toils  not  only  foreign  rej 
tives  at  Seoul,  but  bis  own  minieterB  as  w 
cording  to  this  writer,  the  reason  for 
ha]>py  moods  and  conducts  of  the  Emp 
be  Sfmght  for  in  the  fact  that  his  in 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  ] 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  present  dj 

To  him.  every  means  In  justiflable  that  won 
to  the  Hti-eniiitli  and  Ktabilily  of  his  court.  Is 
iun,  t)ie  Nafety  uf  hU  ruyal  throne  should  hi 
ilence  even  over  the  welfare  of  btx  subjecta  an 
indepeudence  of  bis  country.  When  Japan 
warafjaiuHt  China  fur  the  avowed  purpoMOl 
iiig  the  iuilepc[ideiicu  of  the  Hermit  Empln 
peror  was  an  hidilTereiit  onlooker,  becaniM  tl 
the  lafety  of  liU  royal  family  was  more  prce 
hU  country  itself.  To  liini,  the  formal  ind«pe 
hlK  country  Ih  valuelew  uniesH  it  guaranteed 
nf  the  reigning  (lynanty.  He  would  not  mind 
fereiice  ot  the  powerx,  provided  such  an  lot 
would  tend  to  HtreuKtbcn  bis  royal  tamlly  ae 
aggreitsive  clifiueH  and  nepotintM  Into  which 
has  been  divided,  canning  unueaHing  disturbi 
strife  within  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace. 
tbe«e  (actlonx  stand  by  Japan,  seme  favor  Ri 
Ituence,  while  some  cherUli  the  old  idea  ot  t 
Korean  union,  each  with  the  view  to  uUllali 
siHtance  ut  outside  powers  in  its  efforts  to  ei 
puppet  prince  under  Its  InHuence.    Wlif  ahgol 
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ioice  over  the  ilpclnrntiuii  of  iudepentlence  of  IiI.h 
when  hl«  Cbroiie  if.  not  mitde  »  straw  luifer  liy 
haiiainalanApoliticiiIcoiiditionMall  i-onHiiireiltij 
tlie  (■h»TiiPt«r  (>(  the  Kniperor,  who  lias  hi-VTi 
f  nuxit  (lettretive,  Hiid  even  ilpcelttul,  iif  rulers. 


/AI-AN  Hliori.li  PKA 


htindn;ii  ami  mxty  yi^ariJ  luivi'  I'lnpsi-i 
lie  inauguration  i)f  tlu'  |iri;sctit  Kuri^ai 
:.  Diiriuf;  this  pi!n<id,  I'tily  l.wn  or  lliii'i 
<iivi-rei^nsasi<iinit^il  tlicri-al  n^iii^nf  siiiii' 
'  Ix-iug iiivn!  Ii);iir<.-lii-n<)s  licliinil  ih-'  |miw 
iqiies  of  nubilily  ;  rtiiisc.|iwntly.  ilio  royH 
has  U-en  always  un  tliL'  ver^ri-  of  pnvi'rty 
to  his  lucensiim  t<i  the  Ihruiic,  thi-  present  Kiti 
h1  been  leuilinK  a  niiiterHlily  lowly  life  Hituini 
r  elaMHeH  of  people.  His  father,  thimiih  il  roVH 
[e.  had  l)ei'n  nblijfed  to  support  liis  (aniily  li; 
111  curiosi.  Thus,  thf^  Rniiwri.ir  hiul  tliimmtjli".; 
ceo  the  wo«  and  weal  uf   tlii:  cciiiiiiiiiii    lir« 


That  hewHH  not  by  nut n re  ati  ambitiou)-  intriguer  1m 
ifvideueMl  liy  the  fact  that  he  entreated  liis  Hupporl«T», 
nith  tearH  and  suppticatioQK,  to  let  hiui  remain  a  pri- 
vate penoQ  when  tme  nt  the  tonrt  factlouH  Hlated  bim 
for  the  thrunii.  Havinj;  entered  the  ouiirt.  however. 
his  natural  Hiucerity  han  lieen  overshadowed  by  the 
iiHTdlesf  iutriBlles  of  court  oftlrials  and  ladieH. 


■IVi 


wi)i  ilio  coutiilfiK'n  ami  Hil.-lity  i>f  the  Eni- 
,  .Ijiiian  must  ilcmonstraU^  I'tiou^ili  strength 
"nvi'r  to  couviucf!  liiiii.  An  tlie  iiiftans  of 
i])lishiiin  thii^.  tin-  writer  nrcuiu mends  thcae 
iiK'asuri'd  :  (|)  alx'lilii'ti  of  tii<-  priviltiges 
hilil y.  wliifli  will  l.wi  1,.  the  t.^riiiination  of 
■K  anil   ni'iJotisiii  ;    CI)    Kcjiean  n-prcsfnta- 

at  fori'iijii  n')V(.'rniii('i[t!*  slmtilil  1"'  re- 
should 


.'<i 


'  till' 


n.l  1 


(41    .la|iHi!    Klioiilii    assume    Ihe    polico    |)ower 
thruufiliDUt  Kori'a. 


KLKCTRICITY  IN  SKACOAST  DEFENSK. 


'E  the  ilefensivfi  powern  of  iiiocli'ni  m-.n- 
<&et  fortilkations  liavt.'  l>e<-n  iiiaiif  tMjssililo 
exclusively  l>y  the  application  of  i-k'c- 
thu  pitsenl  and  fiitur<;  pusitiou  of  ilic 
f  electrical  engirii'er  maybe  itaiil  to  he.  aa 
int  as  that  of  his  brother  ongincer  in  in- 
I  lif(^.  Witli  this  as  hia  text,  Mr.  M.  C. 
n  contributea  an  artide  uniler  tin;  al'ovc 
the  Kl-rtrii-.il  Ay. 


Th«  jiresent  jx^rinanenl  aeacoaat  defeneee  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  fnitcil  .States.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van tells  lis.  on  both  oi.'eiins,  as  now  e<|uippe(i  for 
repelling  naval  attack,  are  -unrivaled  by  any  in 
the  world  in  deitign.  eonstnictiiin,  and  equip- 
ni«nt."  j\Ir.  Sullivan  quott?H  figiirea  of  the  ex 
|H'nse  conni'cted  with  the  oquipim-nt  and  main- 
tenance! of  this  defense,  and  says,  by  way  of 
coninient,  ■■  ll'>  away  with    rlertricity  and  you 
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a  crime  against  the   fatherland,  which  has  the  certain 

need  for  men  to  live  and  to  succeed.     It  is  good  which  i 

and  honorable,  Bays  the  Xic/ii>/"  .SV,s/ii,  to  fight  ancient 

even  until  death,  but  it  is  criminal  to  takt>  away  am-st-  m 

one's  life  and  thus  deprive  the  state  of  services  to  hold 

which  are  its  due.     The  courage  to  live  under  Japan  t 


concept! 

these  days 
y  valuablt 


s  gr-'atly  su] 
iiiiUinfr  . 


false 


THE  CLKVKR.  UNFORTUNATK  KMPEROR  OF  KOREA 


AV I  \'  1 1)  pen  picture  of  the  preaent  ruler  of 
the  Hermit  Kni)>ire  has  been  published 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Taiy,  (Tokio).  Tlie  author  refers  to  the 
Korean  sovereign  as  "our  Emperor,"  and  to  the 
Korean  Empire  as  "  my  country,"  but  it  is  hard- 


ly believed  that  ho  is  a  subject  of  the  peninsular 
empire,  Ht>  opens  his  description  by  declaring 
the  Emperor  to  be  the  cleverest  of  all  the  rulers 
belonging  to  the  present  dynasty  of  Korea,  and 
the  most  sagacious  in  the  entire  court  of  Seoul. 
"Our  Emperor  is  the  actual  leader  in  political 
activities  in  the  Korean  capital.  He  personally 
enpervises  and  atteuda  to  internal  and  foreign 
affsin,  great  or  small,  without  asking  the  opin- 
ion of  hii  miniiterB." 

a  certain  magnetic  pover 


while  at  an 

void  of  wi 
tially  spcri' 
the  dark, 
suspicio 


that  ellcit.1  Che  nynip»l1iy  ot  tlione  wIid  uoiiie  1 
with  him.  He  hHH  graceful  ninimer.-i.  fluency  i 
a  diKniHiNl  yet  oliligin|{  iilr.  all  ot  n-hich.  cou 
htH  deliberative  but  charming  apiieariiiice,  coi 
chnractvr  that  inipreiiM'H  otie  hh  that  ut  nii  iipp 
private  iuilividiial  nitlier  tlmuiLi  thiii.  uf  tlj( 
an  empire.  He  docx  uut  iiiilonH'  tlic  biiuil  hu 
spirit,  but  i»  willing  to  n-cnw  frirtiiitierM  at 
iiiaiiy  of  whom  have  nc)  otfitiftl  rjink  cir  dediree 

A   i;i{ICATtON    OK   ASOMAl.OrS    I'l.l.TTK'AL   r.l? 

In  spite  of  such  (tpimivntly  sdmirai 
ties,  the  writer  believes  tlie  Ein|«Tor 
creation  of  unforluiiatii  cireumstaiices. 
so  inconsistonlly  th:it  at  one  time  ]u:  s 
extraordinary  power  of  judpiiicnt  and  f. 
jther  III'  seems  as  tlumgh  ul 
idoin  and  intelligence.  He 
tive.  anil  schemes  and  cont 
liike  a  detective,  ho  cone 
natui-e  under  a  mask  of  pol 
mirs  ana  amiable  npj«'(iraDce.  He  is  eve 
to  cntanglein  his  toils  not  only  foreign  re] 
tives  at  Seoul,  but  his  own  ministers  as  w 
cording  tu  tiiis  writer,  the  reason  for 
happy  mooda  iind  conducts  of  the  Emp 
be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  his  in 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  tlie  elTort  to  t 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  presimt  d) 

Ti)  him,  every  nieniix  Ih  juxtiliable  that  wot 
to  the  Btrength  and  MlHblllty  of  bia  court.  In 
inn,  tlie  safety  of  hin  royal  thruue  Hbould  tu 
ileiice  even  over  the  welfare  of  his  subject*  Mk 
indepenilence  of  hix  country.  When  Japaa 
war  agaiuHt  Clilua  fur  tlie  avowed  purpoaeo; 
ing  the  inilepeuileuce  iif  the  Hermit  Gmplrt 
peror  wilh  an  iixliFferent  •inluoker,  because  Ii 
theHafelyof  his  rciynl  Tamily  was  more  pnc 
hiH  country  ItHelt.  Tu  him,  the  formal  indept 
hlH  country  is  valneliVH  unlesx  itgiutiAnteethi 
ot  the  reigning  dynasty.  He  would  not  mind 
ference  of  the  powrm,  provided  sucb  an  tnl 
would  tend  to  xtrengthen  bis  royal  family  a| 
aggreiuive  cliques  iLiid  nepotlHts  into  which 
bun  been  divided,  causing  unueaslng  dlsturbi 
Htrifu  witlii[i  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace, 
theiie  faelions  stand  by  .Tnpnn,  some  favor  Ki 
flueiice,  while  wiine  cherixh  the  old  idea  of  ■ 
Korean  union,  each  with  the  view  to  utlUati 
sixtance  ot  nnlttide  powers  in  its  eftorta  to  ei 
puppet  prince  under  Itn  iuflueoce,    WhyahosI 


IVH/4T  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


ustries  have  been  tin;  trioaiiB  of  crvat- 
terature  ilevotcil  to  itiKtHllurgy  and  the 
:he  foi'psts.  f^o.  tno,  tlie  fiulii^ry  industry 
imltor  of  journals  looking  to  its  inteivata. 
tii'mii  (Seafarer)  ib  tlie  tra<l(!  journal  <lf. 
the  bnsineBs  men  of  th*.'  country.  The 
u  (Circle)  is  an  entertaining  seminiontli- 
;aliiin.  Tlie  S'.mii.hn  (Present  Age)  is 
Etively  gotten  up  monthly  magazine. 

THK  SWEDISH  PRESS. 
■eaiiing  of  the  Sweiii's  is  a  trifle  more 
L"  than  is  the  (-asi-  with  either  N'orway  or 
k.  Nevi-rtlieli'BS.  the  news|)Hi>ers  of  Swo- 
wry  numerous,  and  are  nniversally  pro 
International  politics  oi-cupies  cimsid- 
ipaw  in  the  Swedish  pajters,  and  thu 
tear  in  the  p]ast  has  brought  to  t.h«  fora 
lEc  anli'Rnssian  si-ntimuut  that  has  nv 
partly  dormant  for  many  yoars. 
\/hji,h/iiiler  (Evening  Journal),  of  Stock- 
s  a  circulation  of  ai'vcral  Lnndrcd  thuu- 
\.inerican  affairs  is  a  favorite  <i<'part 
:  this  paper,  and  its  liberal  tcndoncif^s 
welcome  in  the  United  States,  whi^re  so 
mmuDitiea  have  been  setlli.'d  entindy  by 
.  immigrants.  In  direct  contrast  t"  the 
ipwB  <,i  A/f'„.hla-l,i.  the  .\'//»  />■';///'/'  A"'- 
Sf.w  Daily  All-SortS'of-Tliinga)  is  very 
Uive.  notwithstanding  its  elaborate  titli:. 
the  organ  of  the  aristociai^y.  is  edited 


by  Dr.  .1.  A.  Bi.irklnnd.  Hnd  ik  tl..-  nmst  ex 
iwnsive  newspaper  pnblisheil  in  Sweden.  On 
thi;  other  hand,  the  cheuiicBt  i.iij.i-r  is  the  S/.,rl,-- 
h:l:.«-  T!.h,imie„  (StockhobiL  Times),  i.ublished  by 
Andera  .leurling,  who  is  also  the  publisher  of 
the  //'■"./  Si/ll  I  Ihu,  (News  To-Bay).  Ab  an 
advertising  medium,  the  //■'■/■m'  X;/hi-/-rr  (Daily 
News)  stands  in  the  forefront  of  its  conteinpora- 
ries,  and  it  voices  the  Sfntinients  of  the  Ijilteral 
party.  The  .SV.n.vt-i  /;«y./<F</./ (Swedish  Daily) 
has  illustrations,  after  the  Tuiinner  of  its  Ameri- 
can colleagues.  It  is  the  cliampiun  of  wouiiin. 
As  in  Denmark,  the  Socialist  party  carries  con- 
siderable weight  in  Sweden.  The  organ  is  the 
.Sm-l-l-fhrniA-Tu'-i,  (Social   Democrat).  " 

.■\mong  the  other  Swedish  newsimpers  whose 
influence  is  far-reaching,  the  f<',«kh<li„sBkiM 
(Stockholm  .lournal),  the  Inr^  Ln«,l  (Our  t'oun- 
try),  the  A/h.„U.i./.i  (Evening  Journal),  and  the 
/V/- -W,  /„.■'■/.:..  T'.h,u,:,,n-  (Post  and  interior 
Times)  are  all  establisheti  firmly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  nation.  The  last-mimi:il  publication 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in 
the  world.  The  first  number  made  its  apiiear- 
ancc  in  HUri,  Tnder  the  direct  control  of  the 
government,  it  voices  the  sentiment  [irevailiug 
at  court  and  in  the  ofliciul  departments. 

A  number  of  weekly  publications  are  issued 

ited.  and  appt.'aling  to  a  popular  reading  class  is 
the  V'lii'i  (\'aned).  which  jirinta  many  transhi- 
tions. 

Jl'Ul'S    MoHlTXKN. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  OPEN  VERSUS  THE  CLOSED  SHOP. 


ATEMrERATE  and  helpfui  ciiscu,*sion  of 
u-if  ■■ii;*nii;nii''  ■ijifsi:...ii.  frfun  the  puini 
oJ  t:*>w  .-i  an  iTih:;i!l<'n»'ii  liuii'Disin.  is  loulained 
in  81)  »n:^'l.>  i-t.iilril.!it<'ii  t"  t!i-  S-r'ii  A.-tir-fiH 
H,::-.r  :\ T  .laniiary  l.y  Mr.  ll.-iiry  Wliite.  ibe 
foan.ItT  smi  U-t  many  yfars  si-en-tarj-  ut  i)i(f 
I'niKii  linriiii-nt  Workers  i-f  Aiiierioa.  Mr. 
Wl.iit'  n-siirn*^!  liis  offico  ia  ih.'  uni..n  last  yoar 
K>cause  of  hi*  opiiositiou  to  the  piriicps  !fe«n 
in  S^w  York  ajrain^t  tl:e  oiyn-eliop  aitilii-ie  of 
the  i-iTip'.M-t'rs'  assticiatii in  in  liis  trade.  In  Iiie 
,V..r/'.  .l,'.Tri>.in  articl.'.  Mr.  Wliito  shows  cWrly 
thm  he  nndorsiamls.  an.!  to  a  c.-rtain  .stent 
eyIHl^aI^.t3;^■s  with,  the  j^^silion  tak.n  by  njany 


Ti'j'wsiiiljilivo  nil 

i>.ii;!.ts  ill  favor  t.f  the  .-loBe^l 

Bh..i>.     1!.'  l-eh.'v.. 

■s.  ill  fsi'i,  that  the  workmen's 

right  i.>  oijraiii?.!' 

nnd  I.,  n'fu*.'  to  work  with 

non-uniiinists  doei 

f  ni>i,  in  a  broad  siiise.  conflict 

wilii  lilt'  emiiloyoi 

■s  riplit  to  enna>»  non-uniun 

wovknion  if  ho  dii vises,  •■t'onflii'l  occurs  only 
whfiv  Olio  aide,  in  puntning  its  own  rights,  en- 
croaches npi>«  the  rights  of  the  other," — for  Mr. 
Wbitt'  ileniiw  that  the  men'  jtoaseseion  of  a  right 
jusiifiea  the  fnU<«t  exercise  of  it  under  all  ct'ii- 
■iiiions.  Indeed.  h«  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
l*twoen  Ving  lorced  to  give  up  a  riplii  ar.,i  -ie- 
ciiiing  tt^-  sHsjiend  its  exen-ise  lor  practical  roa 
•nns.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  maiii-y  at 
iae-Tii'.  Mr.  \Vh;i#  argiii's: 

Manj  Mn  fmpi.->yrr  wi',1  rwulil.v  ft«¥>mmodaif  liini- 
w»l!  t.--  a  NtiiMinn  una  eniploj  .inly  Dni.in  mfa.  liiii  hr 
wili  tasvunp'r  f.mi«it  HfH-.ir 


mpi.- 


i>\clu- 


.'  mjpliij  otlicD-  i(  he 
ir,  the  nm.iii  noTknipn.  Whi^n 
rlvi-x  lbr>  »-,;;  work  with  11..11- 
•  .:;  rrMM  »;i  ain-mrt  I.'  iiiaVe 
a;:  l-Tvi't..  Tl.cinMli.Klhj  «hi.-h 
■>i'  !>■  sipliriil  i>  Mir  n«I  <|ii(>>tioii 
K>  I..  pHi..ii.!<».  if  thf  arkiiovl 
B.ti)i  ««■  n~iiivlivi     The  .'UP  imh 


,rj.i,i 


iijwi 


. IImI  1 1 


K'-en  i 

.rhc 

n-.-IV  t.i  li 

...  xk  ii 

w,mld  pmvedert 

ir-i  >v 

~:n.    Th 

f  ability  of  worki 

>  ill.]. 

1y  i>  what  give,  uiiionis 

»i.,i 

::  --Ih*: 

?e  ofTeml  to  the  n 

o!i.vl.. 

:raTj  3rt 

nl.ncies 

,    Fnions.  like  in 

«ft  1. 

1  ilal*Tiefilt.pf  1 

iTTQeifle  without  1 

h.>i..-r 

t-:r.:iiria! 

j.nis  of . 

•mplo^et*  for  not 

Khat. 

>';iH-..ii'.> 

ihrintph  t-uMain«d  effort 

Till 

.■US-.M    s 

rcimient   urped  against 

*h.>p 

.■.-.  .;  t!.. 

■  enipl.-.: 

ivr  were  pennitt 

«..rl.:i!<- 

;i  the  u 

ni.'n  workmeii  w 

(10  A'., 

he  v.r.i. 

-n  standards  tnol 

I  ii.i.- 

il'.!;.-,! 

i:>.)lie  < 

■Tv.p;.>;fi 

■  wc'tiM  be  incUn 

nietnlDTN.  aii.1 
T^a:  tW  pn.i>i.-.>o<'«->.lm;,  Nn-psi.-i  »iili  )lii\<ut;h  ilifiv 

rsi>iT«KT.tjif  iiw.  Tlir  iiiinn-it!  .Ii«ji.i»»iilMBf  .if  the  In 
hiTer  PI  iiilp*  him  t.'  ihni  .viivi.li.i-nri.'n.  an>t  puliti.- 
Apin<.'>r:  sii-i*.ti-  him  lo  iIihI  |i\Ii'ii1  IWanivv  liow 
n-ri.  ih(  .  ).~«.l  Nh.ipn-oiilil  vl n-n^t lion  Ihc  iini.iii  mi.l 
««tah)p  the  Hii'iiilin-x  lo  Nviirie  fair  tcnny  li  i),iitii  |,<>I 
Mk>«  iJtnl  il  iv»l*  nith  the  <mtpl.i\i'v  l.«  iiphi'lil  II  tl 
la  ntanifmlt^  aVnn)  tiMivpn'i  llte  «<nipli\v>i>r  t^  roi\v 
li»  nnawiHwHrtn  <^f   hK  .•nipliri'M*   MMninil    klmaoll 


f.'ai.^iAii.iii.  The  employer  coi 
sMiiii  ftv'-v.ndft.  tliat  br  cauploj- 
i'.  l.-rv-  <v>:il,rol  of  fai«  rhop  and  ' 
.ieii  n.tmtr.  The  t«sk  of  each 
<i)ii*r  (nvrr;  niAkiTif!  nnfidr  tue  of 
'  ['-.'n-.t  iItwU  (poto  opprewioQ  1 
>  ,i;  I  (u  .iiliiT.  The  esistra<«  o 
i!t),-ii'iii  lllli.m^  as  the  railrcMM 
.l.'.-il  »  j)!Hnuts1  iHiwerfnlsetof 
i-i-  11-  .jui-iion  ot  the  clcM«d  cl 
[liMi  lilt  riv.u:niiio]i  of  tbc  elcn 
ihr  itiii.iTi'>  I'vistcnce.    There  i 
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t   *■'*  Sni-hanomalouspoliticfilcouditloniiall  fonHpimllu 
.    P**TCTt  the  ctmracter  of  the  Emperor,  who  Itbh  l»*n 

*Me  the  nuist  necretive,  ami  even  dereittiil,  of  riileri.. 

IfW  JAIAX  SIKilM)   riKAI.  WITH   TlIK   KMl'KHIlhi. 

fV.rir  Iniii.ir..-.l  an.l  sixty  v.-bix  Iliiv.-  .-laps.-.l 
''iij''>'  till'  iiiaujiuratii)ii  of  tln^  [ircsi-iit  Knri'itii 
'Ivria.-'tv.  Hiirintf  lliis  iHTi'.il.  .itilv  \\\«  or  llin-i- 
'Jf  il,.-s..v.-r.-i«iisassiim.'.I  lliiMv,irr..irM  ..f  sli.Tr, 
III,.  r.-st  l..'inKmtTi:  linur.'licii.ls  l.i-liin.i  il,.'  [,<iw- 
*rfiil  r-li'jUL's  i.f  ii.il.ility  ;  cutiscriiU'drly.  tin-  r..yjil 
family  lias  lif.'ii  always  on  tin'  vcrgi. '.,[  [invniy. 
Prior  to  hiKtiAcensiiin  tdthelhniiK-.  the  preM'tit  Kni- 
peror  hail  l>eeli  leaiHii)i;  ii  miserably  Inwly  Uri-  iiiihiiik 
tbe  lower  cliuKAHnf  people.  EIIm  father,  thoiiuh  h  vuyiil 
per-4>i>»i^.  liHd  Im-ii  iilillunl  icimipporl  hJK  fiiniilv  liv 
■iMlinK  in  i-iirins.  rhii,^  The  Kni|H'riir  hint  t)ir>riitiuli:y 
experieuceO  Ihe  wue  and  weul  ut   1\w  I'liiiiiiinii    tifi'. 


That  he  whh  not  by  nature  an  amUtiouit  liitrigner  ia 
evideiicwl  hy  the  fact  t)utt  li<«  entreated  hU  HUpportan, 
with  tvan>  and  HupplU'ationii,  to  let  him  reniidn  a  pri- 
vate perxon  when  une  of  the  <.-onrt  faclioHH  nlated  him 

for  the  thrime.  HhvImk  entered  the  court,  howensr. 
Iii.i  natural  Hininrity  bus  l>ei'n  nverHliadowed  b)^  the 
nierHti'ssiNtrtKiit'K»r<'cinrl  .itlk'ials  and  ladies. 


mli.l.'t 


■>•  Hii.i  fui.-lity  of  tbc  Ein- 
onHlrati'  (■noufrli  strength 
Intti.  Afi  tlio  ineane  of 
writiT  rci'^iiiimendB  these 
"iliiiuii  (if  till'  privileges 
li'a^l  In  the  ttTiiiination  of 
.  !'_')  Ki.irean  ropreaonta- 
■riiiin'Tiis  sliotilil  b(!  re- 
1  iiniiy  jiml  navy  should 
]i;iin>si'  iiriiiy  anO  navy  ; 
•111110    iliu    ])uli<x*    power 


KLKC'IRICITY   IN   SKACOAST  DKKKNSK. 


SIN"r"E  the  iiffpiif'ivc  |io»-ers  of  tmcmI.- 
coast  fiinifii.'aliiiiia  liavc  l.eciL  [iiailt- 1 
4lruo»t  excliHively  liy  ihi;  «i)]ili''alioii  n 
trifity,  thi^  prusi-nt  ami  fuMin-  puaitioii 
military  tilectrical  engineer  may  bo  i*ai<l  t 
imi>ort«nt  an  that  of  iiis  hroihiT  i-iigim-r 
ilustrial  life.  With  this  ax  his  tl^xl,  Mi 
Sullivan  contributes  an  artitUf  under  thi: 

title  to  til*   Kl'^lrirnt  .Ij.'. 


si'iit  jHTiiianciit  Ki-acnast  defenses  of 
|.ori«.,l  ih.-  rnil.-l  HtHtv^  Mr.  flulli- 
a.  oil  liolh  iH'c'iiiiK.  a«  Jii'iv  , "quipped  for 
aval  aliack.  an-  ■■  unrivaled  tiy  any  in 
in  di-sigii.  ^■i.ll^t ruction,  and  equip- 
r.  SullivMii  (jiioti'ti  figures  of  the  ex 
i-rtcd  with  the  erjiiipmenl  and  mniii- 
ihis  defensi^  and  says,  by  way  of 
■lb.  nwiiy  with    rlcflricity  and'ycii 


1  •« 


./ c>: .  •  _ .  -  ^     Jc.V  r-iL  1'    iEl  .'Eli''  OF  REyiElVS. 


L 


.reu  :r"»ti  *rie  neipti.    The  negro  is  upon  t 

■jc-    r.>«-:irv  )«rcween  the  sections.    The  fedei 

•?«j:   -aay    nr  "mLicitous  as  to  his  vote,  but 

•-«i*  ■he  'Laily  uid  neighborly  solicitude  of 

ifer*  ppor»umtie!*»>f  labor — possibilities  of  bi 

'"  iTu.  -*p«fciaily  :he  negro  of  the  North,  mi 

-irr-ie  %t  "he  "^juth.  but  the  Southern  negro 

•:»4   :v  nu»«  live  -.vith  the  Si>ut hern  white  mi 

:^i*  n.t .  t'wraxtlice  in  the  confession  that  a  pr 

•fie«.i     luuntarily  by  the  S.mth  is  worth  i 

.41  >  ■  oiictfivabie  privileire  that  might  l)e  impc 

.14. y  'V  -ntr  North.    Tht*  latter  may  be  but  a  i 

IP  I  -XL'iic  ^n&uhie.     The  former  is  a  fact  t 

V*:ai.  It  .>s  :t  :*.     Becaui^e  its  basis  lies  roo 

"iiiKiou  ..t»UM?ut  ■>f  the  whole  people,  it  is  a  ; 

■«'t.r:cai  'eaiiry.     It  is  of  a  piece  with  nature 

■.t:inr^eiii«fiit  'if  democracy. 

"!ie   U.'eivr  mind  of  tlie  South,"  a 
■    Ur     Miir:»liy.  a['j^k»aU  from  the  pei 
LiH    "•*•  iiE-rrtMitii   Aiiieni.innmt   --to  its  j 
ui'i    L*  ant'iCipatious." 


V  .x^ 


\llNr  AGAINST  DIVORCE. 


'k-   ■». 


■  .  .      X 

•*  «■ 

- .  ■ ,       ■  ■ , 


■  i 
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V         .  .     "N  .  .  •    v»    .  • 


II  «         • 


u- 


*"i|-     -111^       ».•        S      •      '      *«»'      *j>s«» 

■  ^     J    ,i*I>*'i'.l    It*       ■•    "'llil^      ^«SNl       'ill     -"i 


t       -^         '    ■    ■ 

,,,  U.nrrronditioii-      \V.«  tit„|  .-^.n     'ni.i:    k\-\*s\K\  u»  m  ^    » 

l,lll^^ -»i'^*^""*«'  KHiirleiifj^-N   fc^HMluo-*.-*,  fAiih.   nuvku^***!* 
luj^jrance."    Would    nnt  this   fniitaAse  m  hi^ati   aiu 
honi«:  Ije  «  certain  way  to  prevent  di\im'v ' 


^'hrist's  reaching,— from  the  Sermon  on  tl 
•*i!eu  he  said,  "  Blesse«l  are  the  peacemakei 
?i:.»i  death  mxin  the  cross,  when  lie  saitl,  "  Fi 
^ivv  rhem  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do,"— is 
*  -its^inct  ppjtest  against  divorce. 

<ii  .'•  :»KVKLOPMENT    AND    rXCONOENlAL    M 

ri  :tiis\ver  to  t!:e  ar^rurnont  based  on 
^:*.:   :i    •:  sel:  vir'velopriient  as  the  riglit* 
>:'     .t»r    i'.v"ri'",  in  cases  of  uncougen 
.1,^*.  M*^.   Trask  continues  : 

(.'%:i    *n\    tiutn  or   woman,  with   strong,   i 
N^  iU.  ^*'»o  -^  eager  for  evolution  and  developm 
;.  .^1"*^  .he  spiritual   ideal  by   which  even   th 
..%.:iti\l  man  cuuld  mount  to  the  eternal — il; 
•:u*,'.ix    :ii»on  a  situation — dare  sever  a  rel 
1  in   .'lies  nearest  neighbor,  and  run  awaj- 
\.^tvii>ibility  of  helping  that  neighbor,  and 
>.^«;l;ly   changing    that    situation^    Above 
.v>  do  : his  when  the  situation,  however  bad 
wii  Sr^'ught  alxMit  by  the  mistake  of  that 
^t«>iiui:i.  .vcruh:  either  in  haste,  passion,  ignc 
.Kx.;v  -or  Ivnetlts  which  have  been  proved  t 
■  ■;    ■w  pru-e" 

U    r   :i,.t  tA»  tremendous  a  responsibility 
.i.i.     •:  ^vking  a  divorce,  when  one  therehj 
v.u^v^ '.  V  MUtI  from  its  supreme  opi)ortunit) 
K»ii  -i  »:t>  u»  bring  light  out  of  darkness  » 

\  '    '{lo  can  deny  that  self -development 
i;^:\vc«i    •hiigation. 

•  >  '  ;u-  law  of  Go<l  for  man  :  but  how  is  s 
.,'.11,  .1  iv.Ni  itbtainetl  *  Is  it  not  best  obtainei 
.I'Nv.li:!!!**  .«id  endeavor*  In  the  name  of  all 
liJiv.  i»r.wiical  and  spiritual,  what  self-develo 
vA*iii(»amble  to  that  gained  in  the  work  of  i 
cMuditioiis.  making  order  out  of  chaos,  harnio 
dii^^vrd,  light  oiU  of  darkness  ? 
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MARK  TWAIN  ON  COPYRIGHT. 


r  niaof  have  beeu  copyrinElittfil  i 


ibtlewt  two  hundred  mi 
r  many  of  them  li&ve  k 
.wo-year  limit? 
average  of  Ave  per  yei 


I  lltty  thouHand. 
rvived  or  will  Hur 

r.    Make  it  ten,  t 


'utional  way,  Mark  Twain 
I  of  tlie  A  lilt' ri  can  copyrtj[lit 
the  form  of  an  open  Ii^ttei-  to  the  ixgis- 
OpyrigbtS,  in  the  Xm-lh  Amerienn  He- 
January.  T)ie  object  of  theste  questions 
s'ers  is  to  show  tliat  iho  forty -two -year 
>ur  present  copyri>;fat  law  accnmplislii's 
.1  purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
rain  succinctly  puts  it.  "  takes  the  lii'eml 
le  inoutlis  of  ten  authors' every  year." 
>pyri(rht  system  be  eohipari'd  witli  our 
jr  dealing  with  ])atentB  and  inventions, 
i  Men  that  the  seventeen -year  limit  <m 
iot  much  greater  im|Hirtancc  anil  value 
ivernment  than  the  forty -two-year  limit 
-ights.  Out  o[  the  oni'  hundred  thou- 
V  inventions  a  year,  it  may  be  fairly 
that  at  least  one  thousand  are  worth 
kt  the  end  of  the  seven  teen -year  limit, 
ly  great  and  valuable  inventions,  how- 
s  the  telegraph  and  the  ttflephone,  the  air- 
id  the  Pullman  car,  are  quite  beyond 
This,  of  course,  is  because  of"  the 
s  capital  required  to  carry  tbciii  on. 
tcomes  their  real  protection  from  corn- 
after  the  patents  have  perished.  The 
still  goes  on,  and  the  propnetors  of  the 
jontinue  to  reap  their  profits.  Not  so 
lae  of  the  author  of  a  meritorious  book. 
tnd  of  the  forly-two  years,  the  Govern- 
ces  all  of  tlie  books  profits  away  from 
e  of  the  author  and  gives  them  practi- 
the  publishers.  As  Mark  Twain  shows. 
nd  of  the  forty -two -year  term  they  can 
ublisbing  and  take  all  of  the  profits, 
author's  and  their  own.  Mr.  Clemens 
1  case  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tonrn 
the  profits  on  which  continue  to-day. 
abody  but  the  publishers  gets  them. 
)we'a  share  ceased  seven  years  before 
;  her  daughters  receive  nothing  from 
;  and  Washington  Irving's  estate  fared 
me  way. 
Iflmena  has  a  remedy  to  suggest  for  what 


he  considers  a  "strange  and  dishonorable  "  con- 
dition of  things.  He  assumes  that  in  making  a 
forty -two -year  limit  it  was  the  Government's  in- 
tention that  all  authoi-8  should  enjoy  the  profit 
of  their  labors  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  time,  and 
that  then,  after  the  exlinguislinient  of  the  copy- 
right, cheap  editions  should  be  secured  tor  the 
public.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
intention  has  l)ei'n  repeatedly  defeated,  tor  in 
some  instances  the  publishers  have  not  lowered 
the  price,  and  in  other  cases  publishers  have  is- 
sued BO  many  editions  of  the  unprotected  book 
ttiat  they  have  clogg>.-d  the  market  and  really 
killed  the  took.  Mr.  Clemens  suggests,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  forty-two  years  of  the  copy- 
right limitation  the  owner  of  the  copyright  shall 
be  obliged  to  issue  an  edition  of  the  liook  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  one  hundred 
thousand  wonis  or  less  of  its  contents,  and  that 
the  owner  of  the  copyright  shall  be  required  to 
keep  such  an  edition  on  sale  thei-eafter,  year  atter 
year,  indefinitely.  If  in  any  yi^ar  he  shall  ta.\^ 
to  keep  such  an  edition  on  M.\n  O^wtto^^k^wks 
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BIB 


The  eong  never  brought  any  income  or  fame 
to  Mr.  Emmett  while  he  lived,  and  yet,  says  Ur. 
Hall,  in  these  few  words  we  have  the  true  his- 
tory of  a  song  that  is  as  sacred  to  a  Southerner 
™_^  ™  v"=  L=u.  „um  .<...»»  **  ^^^  Holy  Bible.  "  It  is  the  history  of  a  com- 
InaUllkelibood.'irDanBryaDt  position  that  holds  the  same  footing  in  the  mu- 
I  that  bnrrjr-np  request  "Disie"  never  sical  firmament  that  'ITncle  Tom's  Cabin'  does 
m  brought  out.  in  that  of  literature." 


I  went  to  my  hotel  and  tried  to  think 
{  mitable,  but  my  thinking  apparatiu 

then,  rather  than  disappoint  Bryant,  1 
igb  my  trnnk  and  resarrecWd  the  man- 
iyiab  I  Was  in  Dixie's  Land."  which  I  had 
before.  I  changed  the  tempo  and 


*HE  RUSSIAN  CENSORSHIP  REALLY  BEEN   RELAXED? 


efined  and  uncertain  positioD  of  the 
n  press  is  made  the  suliject  of  two 

recent  numbers  of  the  liusskiya 
(Moscow).  The  writer  notes  the 
e  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
ka  in  the  suliject-matter  as  well  as 
f  the  newspaper  articles.  More  re- 
J  is  the  comparative  freedom  with 
n  national  problems  are  now  dis- 
ems  that  the  periodical  press  dared 
lade  to  in  the  very  recent  past. 
Jonbt  that  with  tlie  assumption  of 

the  new  minister  of  the  interior 
I  of  the  Russian  press  was  changed 
r.  This  will  not  be  denied.  Prince 
Hirski  has  loosened  the  vise  that 
raian  periodicals  under  pressure  for 


the  pnbllcatlon  of  all  periodicalti,  be  lias  not  the  power 
to  reelBt  the  pregHure  brought  to  bear  by  the  other  min- 
letriee. 

The  writer  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  for  the  Russian  press  a  posi- 
tion of  permanence  and  authority  as  based  merely 
on  the  good-will  of  one  or  another  of  the  minis- 
ters. Security  from  the  changing  tendencies 
may  be  secured  only  by  guaranties  founded  on 
basic  law. 

In  another  editorial,  ihe  writer  refers  to 
the  neceuity  of  replacing  adminiatrative  pon- 
isbmsnt  by  iti%  responBibility  of  the  press  before 


isUonabl  J  an  important  Berrice  rendered 
nlnlner of  the  Interior;  nerertbeleas,  the 

the  presB  has  undergoue  uo  change.  As 
ythlng  Ib  governed  by  the  pergonal  atti- 
ciala,  with  this  difference,  that  formerly 
'aa  hostile,  while  now  It  in  friendly.  Yet 
e  lure  we  that  tfae  latter  may  not  again  be 

former*  Onr  press  leglnlation  has  en- 
ilnlBtrntlon  with  great  arbitrary  power, 
derated  only  so  far  an  it  in  convenient 
I  who  at  any  given  time  happen  to  be  at 
ijr».    Bven  the  best-intontioned  minister 

cannot  secure  tor  the  RusHian  press  a 

nnder  the  elisting  lawn.  He  in  unable 
alone  becanse  of  hiH  ignorance  of  hissnc- 
liia  auctXHsor's  views  on  the  subject,  but 
llie  administrative  punitive  mechanism 
M-censorshtp  Kgulations  is  not  confined 
Otton  of  the  minUtry  of  the  Interior. 
sr  alone  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
liar  ministry  or  department  may  decide 
•tlon  of  certain  articles  would  be  incoo- 
taiytt,  any  mlnlst«r  may  propose  the  Hu>t- 
ilodlcal  which  in  his  opinion  may  prove 
I  tha  Intcraabi  of  the  administration. 
psiaiou  la  nsually  discus.sed  at  the  coud- 
I,  taHtanocfl  may  occur  where  the  suspen- 
iqion  cxmtrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  min- 
■lor.  While  the  latter  has  Che  pqwer  to 
Fen  to  suppress  completely 
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the  conrte  ftlone.     This  haa  been  pointed  oat  re-     here  there  is  no  clear  statement  asto  w1 
peatedly  by  various  perioilicals,  among  them  the      conatitates  a  ilangeroua  tendency,  what 

" ...         ^^j  opinion*  are  conaidered  deeerviD( 

ialiment  or  warning."  The  Vytdomnsti 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  moi 
press  laws. 


Riisskii/a  Vyedomusti.  ■'  A  new  occasion  for  tlie 
emphasis  of  this  thouf^bt  is  offered  by  two  recent 
incidents,  wherein  two  periodical  pnblications 
were  meted  out  administrative  punishment.  Even 


KATHERINE  BERESHKOVSKA,— A  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIO> 


AN  embodiment  of  the  entire  Russian  revoln- 
tionary  movement,  in  one  heroic  figure, 
is  offered  by  the  life  and  work  of  Eatherine 
Beresbkovska,  who  recently  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try to  lecture  on  the  present  internal  condition 
of  Russia  and  the  socialistic  revolutionary  move- 
ment there.  In  an  interview  and  character  sketch 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Poole  which  appears  in  the  Out- 
look, her  personality  is  summed  ap  thus : 

Daughter  of  a  nobleman  and  eameot  phllantbroplst ; 
tben  revolution IhL,  bard-labur  convict,  and  exile  (or 
twenty-three  year*  in  Siberia  i  and  now  an  heroic  old 


nnMHKOTBKA  All  ■■>  IS  WMMT. 

woman  of  Bixty-one,  Hhe  hoa  plnngad  aciJn  Into  the 
dangerouH  Kruggle  tor  freedom.  The  Boasiaii  nYoln- 
tloDorymovemenMHembodledin  this  one  berale  flgnre 

"Habushka" — little  grandmother — u  she  is 
known  amonp  her  fellow- workers,  bslieres  that 
in  a  ft'w  luonths  Russia's  oppreised  nl^ts  will 
rise  by  millions.  The  time'Iuu  ftlmott  com«, 
■he  told  Mr.  Poole. 

"  We  shall  sweep  awaj  Oa  8yi*'"-  -**— " — .  ami 


Rumia  sball  be  tree.  See''-^be  sbowed  mt 
that  bad  followed  her  to  New  York.  "  Day 
they  work.  In  placi!  ot  sleep,  a  dream  of  fr 
place  of  warmth  and  food  aod  drink,  the  sa 
ThlH  dream  In  old  In  American  breastH." 

Few  women  have  suffered  and  ez| 
the  horrors,  the  anguish,  and  the  1 
which  have  been  crowded  into  this 
Her  study  of  the  Russian  peasant,  gai 
life  of  devotion,  which  included  years  c 
Siberia,  shows  him  to  be  a  most  abject 
After  liberation  from  serfdom,  he  w. 
dered,  and,  unable  to  meet  the  new  « 
almost  begged  to  be  put  back  into  de 
upon  a  master.  Madame  Bereelikovs 
spared  herself  in  her  campaign  of  educ 
organization.  She  dreseed  as  a  peasam 
her  organizing  by  night.  She  assisU 
birth  of  the  Russian  People's  party.  I 
this  picture  of  a  meeting  in  a  peasant's 

"A  low  room,  with  mud  floor  and  nalh 
jDBt  over  year  ht«d.  and  hUII  higher,  thatch, 
was  packed  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
fellows  sat  up  on  the  high  brick  Htove,  with 
gllng  te«t  knocking  nccaxlonat  applauae.  Tl 
bad  been  gathered  by  my  lio»t--a  brave  pew 
I  picked  out — and  he  in  turn  had  chosen 
whom  Siberia  could  not  terrify.  \Vhen  I  rec 
floggingN ;  when  I  pointed  to  those  who  wei 
for  life  1  to  women  whose  husliandii  died 
lasli,— then  men  would  cry  out  mo  fiercely 
three  or  tour  cattle  in  the  ne^tt  room  would  I 
have  to  be  quieted.  Then  I  tuld  them  they  i 
were  to  lilame.  They  bad  only  the  most 
strlpa  of  land.  To  be  free  and  live,  the  pi 
own  the  land  1  From  my  cloak  I  nonld  brlDi 
fables  written  to  teitch  our  principles  and  at 
of  freedom.  And  then  fur  into  ilie  night  tl 
ebowed  a  circle  ot  great  broad  faces  and  di 
Htarlng  with  all  the  reverence  every  peaaai 
that  mynterlous  thing — a  book." 

now    THE    BEVOLVTIOSIBTS    WORll 

The  programme  and  prospects  of  the 
Revolutionist  party,  of  which  she  is  a 
she  gives  in  these  sentences  : 

"To  the  peasant  we  teach  the  old  lesson, 
freedom— first,  the  land  luuHt  be  own«l  by  t 
■NQOd,  the  System  ol  the  Czar  must  be  sv 
nera  la  not  a  province  In  Russia  where  our 
dosa  not  go.    The  underground  mails  run 
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■^r-  acbiu*^  :br  fkihtrland.  wliicli  has  the 
!■  :  r.i^L  ;.  .;v-  ^ni  to  siirc«?il.     Itis  guoi] 

1.--1.  ;Tb  -,-  BfcTi  i:.^  \,\-hirf-  Sushi,  to  figllt 
::::il-  cirj."^  i'j:  "  :*  criminal  ti>  take  away 

-  .::•  i-d:.  -.L-j  ii-:r>e  tin-  state  of  aervicen 

^  i.-^  :•.!   L-T      Tlv  cuurage  to  live  under 


certain  circiniiBtanccs  is  greatly  auperin 
wliicli  i?  n'i|iiin'il  in  cum  milting  sulci* 
ancient  samurai  conception,  concludes 
auc'Bi'  niaffiLzitie.  was  a  false  oni".  It  wi 
to  holii  tu  it  in  these  daya.  It  lias  aire 
Japan  too  many  valuable  lives. 


IHh  CLKVER,  UNFORTUNATE  EMPEROR  OF  KOREA 


A  ./ 


y.-'ruTf  of  the  present  ruler  of 
:  K'uj'inr  has  l)een  published 
t  -jrrii-r  in  th<-  latest  issuo  tif 
■1. '.  The  author  rt^fers  to  the 
'^  b,s  ■■  OUT  Emperor,"  and  to  the 
IE  ■■  Tiiv  country,"  but  it  is  hard- 


ly believed  that  he  is  a  subject  oF  the  peninsular 
trmpire.  He  uiM-ns  his  description  by  declaring 
the  Emperor  to  lie  the  cleverest  of  all  the  rulers 
b^loiiiriiitr  to  the  present  dynnsty  of  Korea,  and 
t:>e  :[i'')<t  saKa<:iouB  in  the  entire  court  of  Seoul. 

'■■.;r  Ktjif^eror  is  the  actual  header  in  political 
*■-.  -/.let  in  the  Koi-ean  capital.  He  personally 
«'. '^r'viiieB  and  attends  to  internal  and  foreign 
^f*  •>  trr'-«i  or  Email,  without  asking  the  opin- 
y>i  ■/  ■  it  iiiiMist«rB." 

Tw>   fMb^wjr  paiJiwmi  a  cert^n  magnHJc  power 


that  elicitM  the  sympathy  of  tliow  who  ecmie  i 
with  liini.  H«  luLH  graceful  mauners  llurucy  • 
A  diguifleil  yet  obliKiuK  Hit.  all  nt  wlik-h.  cou 
hU  deliberative  but  charming  aiipearnnue,  coi 
cbaracter  that  imprewieH  one  an  that  of  an  npp' 
private  ludtvUliinl  rather  tliaii  a.i  t)int  uf  tbt 
an  empire.  He  does  not  iiidonv  tlie  blind  an 
xpirit,  but  in  willlnfc  to  receive  foreiKiierH  at 
many  of  whom  have  no  ufHclal  rank  nr  dejj^ree 
A  CHKATlrjN    OF 


In  spiti!  of  such  apparently  admiral] 
ties,  the  writi'r  l«'lievi;H  the   Emperor 

so  inconsist<-ntly  that  at  one  time  he  s 
tixlraordiuary  jifjwer  oC  judgment  and  fi 
while  at  another  he  st^ems  as  though  ut 
void  of  wisdom  and  intelligence.  Ho 
tially  secretive,  and  schemes  and  coiit 
the  dark.  Like  a  detective,  he  cone 
suspicious  nature  uniler  a  mask  of  pol 
net's  an<l  amiable  apj>earance.  He  is  eve 
to  entangle  in  his  toils  not  only  foreign  rej 
tives  at  Seoul,  but  his  own  ministers  as  w 
coniing  to  this  writer,  the  reason  for  ; 
happy  moods  and  conducts  of  the  Empi 
be  sought  for  in  tlx^  fact  that  his  in 
thoroughly  absorbeil  in  the  effort  to  i 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  present  dj 
To  liini,  every  means  Is  justifiable  thntwou 
to  the  Htrength  and  Htabllitj  ut  his  court.  In 
io[i,  the  Hatety  uf  hlx  royal  Ihroue  should  hi 
[lence  vvea  over  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  an 
independifiice  uf  his  country.  When  JajMU 
war  againnt  China  tor  the  avowed  purpose  ol 
iiif(  the  Indepeudeuce  of  tlie  Hermit  Eiiipli« 
perur  wasnn  InillfTereiib  onlooker,  becaum  ll 
tbe  xafely  or  his  royal  family  was  more  pica 
his  country  itself.  Tu  him,  the  formal  Ind^a 
hii  country  is  viiliielesK  unless  it  KuarantM  thi 
of  the  reigning  dymmty.  He  would  not  mind 
terence  ut  the  poweni,  provided  such  an  IbI 
would  t«ud  to  slreun^hen  hin  royal  family  ag 
aKgressivr  cIIqueH  mid  nepotists  into  which 
hoH  been  divided,  causing  uneeasing  dlataria 
strife  within  the  walls  of  the  roya)  paUoe. 
tbe»e  factions  stand  by  Japan,  some  favor  Bl 
fluence,  while  some  FlipriHh  the  old  Idea  of  ■ 
Korean  union,  eacli  with  the  view  to  ntllUli 
siBtAnce  of  outside  powers  in  Its  efforts  Co  ei 
puppet princeunder il« influence.    Why slunUi 
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■joice  over  tbe<leclarfttit)ii  uf  iudependtnu;  of  IiIh 
,-  when  hiH  thnme  is  not  mad?  a  Htraw  Miler  by 
chanoiimlouKpnUticalcoiidltlonBalKimHpireiUo 
thp  character  iif  the  Emperor,  who  h»«  Ixfii 
h«  moMt  necretlve.  and  even  ile<«itfiil,  of  nilen«. 


[i<ir<-<]  D 


;ai,  with  TiiK  KMi 


[hi-  iiiaiigiirfttkiii  of  t!i(?  prdriciit  KoiV'i 
y.  I'liritijjt  tliin  i«iri<»l.  unly  twn  or  rlir 
it(>v<.-ivi{;riHiis!'iiiiioil  tlifn-al  niiirtot  slul 
a  U'infjini'ri.'  lifriiri'licailK  liphiii.!  tin.'  jm 
Iii]iies  of  nubility  ;  cimsi'iinently.  tin-  f'y 
has  been  always  on  lliu  vprgr  of  povfrt 
r  to  hfs  aKceiisiun  to  the  throne,  the  present  K 
ad  lieeii  leading  ii  iiiisenLbly  lowly  life  hiiu) 
er  classes  of  people.  His  father,  thoiixh  a  nty 
,)ie,  hiul  1>een  olilit^t  to  support  his  fiiitiily 
in  curios.  Thus,  the  Km|MTor  hiul  ihonniKl 
Dcea  the  wue  aud  weal  of   thi'  ciminioii    li 


That  he  wax  not  by  nature  an  ambitloUK  intriguer  is 
evidenced  by  tiie  fact  rhat  he  entreated  his  KUpport«nt, 
with  tears  and  suppli  cat  ions,  tii  let  him  remain  a  pri- 
vate perxoD  when  one  of  the  court  factions  slated  him 
tor  the  throne.  Having  eut«re<i  the  court,  however. 
Ills  iiaturHl  sincerity  has  been  oversliiulnwed  l>y  t)ie 
merciless  intrif;nesnf  i^ourt  ollicials  and  lailies. 


■|\.  ' 


in  t1i<< 


mli<]i'i 


I"' 


-r.  Jai 


11(1  [Hiwor  to  C'liii 
jii-i-oiiipliKliing  tliis 

f.nir  iiiiiUBun'S  :    < 

i-liques  Hiiil   no[Kit 
at    forriyii 


l'.l   ; 


:i)   til.- 


IX! 


■n  nn.l  fiil.-lity  of  the  Em- 
"iislratf  i-noiijjli  atrenjrth 
t.idi.      ,\s  tliR  means  of 

.olilLon  of  the  [irivilegea 
lend  til  the  tcniiinatiun  of 
.  (".')  Krjieati  ri'preaent*- 
■iniiicnts  shonki  1>.»  re- 
I  iiniiy  anrl  navy  should 
Iiatii'sc  Jinny  anil  navy; 
■uiiie    tliu    jiolice    jxiwer 


KLKCTRICITY  IN   SKACOAST  DKKKNSK. 


VE  tlio  defensive  powers  of  inod.-rn  hi-ii- 
oaet  foriilk-atious  liave  )ieen  inado  possibli^ 
exclucively  hy  iho  applicatinn  of  cloc- 
,  the  pruwiil  and  fiitun;  pusitinn  of  tin? 
•y  electrical  en>[ini(t'r  may  be  said  to  Iw  as 
Ant  as  that  of  his  broihor  cnginctT  in  in- 
il  life.  With  thin  a:)  his  text.  Mr.  M.  V. 
va  contributes  an  article  under  tin:  almve 
)  tlie  Khftrlrnl  Agr. 


The  present  itermanent  seacoast  defenses  of 
tln<  chief  porta  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van tells  us.  on  \vA\\  oceans,  as  now  equipped  for 
repelling  naval  attack,  are  ■nnrivalud  l>y  anyin 
the  world  in  di-sign,  eonstnictiun,  ami  equip- 
ment," Mr.  riuUii-an  quotes  figures  of  the  ex 
pense  connected  with  the  equipment  and  main- 
tenanee  of  this  defense,  and  aays,  by  way  of 
comment,  •'  Do  away  with    electricity  and  you 
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rank  of  electric! nn-fierKcant  in  the  NntionnI  i 
an<l  proviiliil  that  fullr  Hiich  exptrt.i  hYiaU  U-  hI 
to  encli  n-idnient  of  lieavy  nrtlllery  '"  the  StHti-. 
It  will  lie  Hi^ii  tlint  tlie  iiHtiaDKl  iiml  Stnte  toiven 
hare  Hcconlnl  the  elect riciiiii  n  permanenr  {ilnce 
national  tlefetislre  forces.  There  are  si-hiiils  n 
MyiTM,  near  WiiHhin(cton.  I).  C.  niiil  at  Fort 
.Vew  York  IlarlHir.  wliich  are  iitKeially  de^JKiia 
the  War  Dei>artnient  uh  hIk'hiI  schools.  Kut  tl 
reality  are  electrical  iichooli,  the  instrnctiou  ki 
them  lieiiiK  aliiiost  wholly  eleotrieal. 


make  imiwsaiMe  the  i.'ft«ctivo  liamHiug  ii£  the 
{;reat  gUQB  and  the  aintiiunitiun  that  siipiilioB 
tliem."  It  was  n<it  until  If!!!*,  howevpr.  he  riv 
minds  up,  that  the  military  cluttrician.  as  Buch, 
was  recognizi;il  in  thii  United  States  army. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  SpnuiHh  War,  tlio  United 
States  CongreHS  enacted  a  taw  reqiiiriuK  that  twii- 
lblnl»oItheVolnnteerSiKnalCiirpHinem1)enihipHhon1i) 
coDHint  of  electrkiann  ur  telegraph  opemtAm.  In  1HK1. 
■n  enactment  by  Congress,  applying  to  the  regular 
army,  establishing  the  rank  of  elrctrician-sergeant,  Im^ 
came  a  law.  Subsequeutly,  in  the  Dame  yeai',  the  War 
Department  CHtahlished  at  FortrcHs  Monroev  Va.,  a 
■cbool  for  trainiiiK  eleetrieianH  for  serviue  In  nllr  sea- 
coaat  defenties.  Graduates  of  thin  wrhonL  on  lieing  as- 
slgned  to  regular  dnty,  have  the  nwik  iif  eleetrician- 
sergeant.  This  mihool,  greal I y  enlarged,  has  since  lieen 
trausteirred  to  Furt  Totten,  on  the  north  slmre  of  I^mg 
Island,  N*.  Y.  In  lloKl,  Inrther  enaclmeiit  hy  rongrtws 
relating  to  the  regular  army  augnicnietl  the  force  of 
electrictan-wrgeantn,  and  also  proviiled  for  the  estali- 
lishment  of  alKxlyof  tivent3--llve  electrical  experts  ici 
l)c  known  as  master  elect  ri<rians. 


The  iUB(">8ition  of  the  new  f'n 
ar  armv,  lie  ti-Ua  us.  is  like  this  : 


■  in  the  rejiii- 


One  or  more  electric ian-M>rgeiints.  iis  the  case  may 
require,  are  ansigncd  to  each  fort,  and  a  master  elec- 
trician in  detailed  to  each  artillery  illstricl,  which  In 
moat  caaes  inulniles  several  forts.  Following  the  In- 
itiative of  the  national  government,  tlie  State  of  Xew 
York,  in  ItNH,  by  an  act  uf  the  Assembly,  created  the 
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these  ronlriilB  the  motor  wliich  raises  < 
pri'BSi's  the  gun,  am)  the  other  coiitro' 
mcit'ir  which  din'cts  the  j;iin"a  horizontAl 
ments.  Tin-  iinmiuiiition  hoists  for  brinjn 
chargvs  of  jiowdi-r  and  shell  also  are  op 
easily  uml  iiiiickly  liy  means  of  electric  n 
To  thi-  ailiili'rist,  the  determination  of 
velocity  is  of  Biiiircme  importance.  Wit 
aid  of  the  ehrtric  aneiiiomet^r  ho  is  eiwb 
know  to  a  nicety  what  the  velocity  of  th« 
is.  Following  a  rather  technical  ilescript 
tLe  actual  ojieration  of  the  effective  poi 
electricity  in  illuminating  fortifications  • 
iui-nishing  the  jiower  for  the  working  i 
great  guns.  Mr.  Sullivan  concludes  : 

A  seaciHist  forliflcalion  to-day  is,  then,  damln 
nlmiist  every  iiarticnlar  by  electricity.  From  tk 
reailily  si-en  rhat  in  order  to  operate  a  fort  aUUl 
tHeiaiiH  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  force.  Indc 
jiersonnel  should  be  superior  to  tiial  engaged  In  i 
work  in  civil  life,  for,  while  the  work  is  praotiei 
same,  the  conilt[i<ms  uniler  which  it  is  carried 
the  army  are,  of  necenslty,  more  exacting  and  dl 
I'nfortnnately  for  tho  elHciency  of  the  service,  tl 
trlcal  corps  ot  the  1'nited  States  army  is  entlr 
small  fur  (he  amount  ot  work  it  is  called  upon 
Karnest  efforts,  however,  are  being  made  to  com 
condition. 

It  seems  lo  the  ordinary  mind  that  the  erer-l 
lug  dcfwlliness  and  scientiftc  precision  of  war,  w 
rapidly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  personal  c«|i 
must  make  fur  nnh'ersnl  peace,  for  the  war  si 
all  time  has  lieeii  fiwterert  by  the  hope  of  glor 
won  through  indivirliial  achievement  and  not  tl 
a  superior  kmiwiedge  of  electrical  science  and  tl 
methods  of  applying  it.  A  certain  imaginative 
has  in  a  thrilling  romance  prophesied  that  the  d 
iiiit  far  distant  when  the  result  of  a  war  would 
altogether  utsin  the  pi'cssing  of  an  electric  1 
Wild  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is  not  ax 
moved  from  the  pn-seLit  statt  of  fact*  an  existir 
ditlnns  are  from  tliose  of  considerably  less  than 
eratlou  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  beyond  the 
of  probability  that  war  may  before  long  be  plan 
Htrictly  and  literal  push-button  basbi. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
UP  VESUVIUS  BY  TROLLEY. 


JT  visitors  to  Mount  Vesaviua  speak 
h  entliusiastD  of  the  ease  with  which 
>  the  summit  is  now  taken  l>y  the  aid 
;  power.     A    writer  in  the    J'rrhnical 

Chicago,  Mr.  Frank  C.  I'erkina.  de- 
3  experience  of  the  traveler  in  riding 
ilea  to  the  crater  of  tlie  volcano  by 
1  cable  road. 

forms  of  traction  a 
lis  journey.  As  far  i 
ilectric  cars  "r  trams 

cities  are  ui'ed  ;   tro; 

Vesuvius,  one  pnrtiim  , 


B  employi'il  in 
(  Pufl'''*""-  t*"' 
iis.Ki  gcnnrally 

of  th.^  track  is 


and  the  electric  oini  carry  the  traveler  by  thetr  own 
power  pottt  the  Royal  Obtiervatory  to  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  where  the  funicular  railway  statloa  is  locat«d. 
The  Bcene  haa  changod,  an  the  mount  is  obcended,  from 
beautiful  gardenn  to  a  barren  de»«rt;  and  in  the  f«w 
miDut«H  required  for  pasHinif  up  the  cable  road  to  within 
a  few  hundreil  feet  of  the  crater— which  is  flnallj 
reached  by  foot — ilark-brown  lava  is  noted  on  every 
Hide,  frequently  colored  pink  and  green  by  the  rays  of 
the  nun.  The  (p-eat  coiie  of  atlitH  ih  wen  above  tba 
mountain  at  lava,  over  which  riaen  a  black  column  of 
anioke.  The  flelclH  of  petrified  lava  spread  out  in  most 
cuHoUH  und  fantiuilic  fnrmiltiOD)'. 

Tlie  higlii'st  section  of  the  Mimnt  VcsiiviiiB 


id-pinioD  construction,  another  ipi  of 
wlheaiou  traction,  while,  tlx;  last  sec- 
h  puaeB  up  the  steep  side  of  lava  de- 
point  3,675.5  feet  above  sea  level,  is  a 

iTlns  electric  railway  begins  at  the  northern 
Eteelna,  at  Pugliano,  aud  pa.sHes  through  a 
wUng  cultivated  section,  witli  vineyards, 
id  gBideiu  on  every  side,  to  the  HoyalObncrv- 
h  is  106.16  meters  (1.954.6  feet)  above  »<-a 
the  Uwt  portion  of  thin  wctlon,  where  the 
la  the  slope  of  Moute  Cateroni,  an  electric 
la  nqnlrod  for  pushing  the  electric  carH  up 
Iway  from  the  generating  station  at  the  font 
Uennl.  This  portion  of  (he  trip  Is  niiwt 
■d  Interesting,  an  deep  ravine.-!,  with  inti-r- 
vheaot  chestnut  and  acacia  woods,  aresivM. 
«nt  vlewB  may  be  had  ul  the  Bay  of  N'aples. 
tcUng  tlie  "  Hermitage,"  the  electric  loc<i- 
■BOnd,  aa  this  Is  the  end  of  the  cog  section, 


railway  is  a  cable  road  which  was  constructed 
many  years  ago.  It  was  purchased  in  1888  by 
the  Cook  tourist  agency,  and  that  corporation 
has  lately  completed  the  connecting  electric 
road,  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  at  a  total  coat 
of  about  $'J.>n,0flO.  Unusual  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  safety  of  passengers.  It  is 
possible  for  the  motorman  on  the  front  of  each 
car  to  operate  the  brakes  of  the  locomotive  in  the 
rear  and  to  signal  the  engineer  when  necessary. 
Telephone  communication  is  provided  between 
all  stations  of  the  line  and  the  power-house. 

The  electric  locomotive  on  the  rack  railway 
is  provided  with  emergency  brakes  as  well  as 
hand  brakes,  together  with  automatic  brakes 
which  are  so  arrsnged  that  the  current  is  shut 
off  when  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  «3lii««\%'0(m 
limit  that  has  l)eea  dedded  u^n. 
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THE  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS  AND  DEAR  BREAD. 


COMMENT  on  tlie  rocont  Italian  elections 
occupies  all  the  political  departments  of 
the  Italian  reviews.  The  composition  of  the 
new  Chamber,  subject  to  some  clianges  from 
the  revision  of  returns,  is  given  by  the  Italia 
ModtruaiRouM^),  as  follows  :  Ministerialists,  343  ; 
constitutional  opposition,  30;  Radicals,  37  ;  Re- 
publicans, 21  ;  Socialists,  27  ;  Clerical  Conserv- 
atives, 2  ;  uncertain,  14.  Tliis  would  make  a 
reduction  of  the  Extreme  Left  from  105  seats 
to  85,  tlie  Socialists  losing  6,  the  Republicans  5, 
and  the  Radicals  0.  The  Snova  Antolngui 
(Rome)  figures  that  the  Extreme  Tjeft  has  lost 
13  seats,  distributed  as  follows  :  Socialists,  2  ; 
Republicans,  2  ;  Radicals,  1).  It  considers  this 
loss  still  more  significant  of  defeat  for  the  Left 
because  it  has  been  in  cities  like  Florence,  Turin, 
Genoa,  Milan,  and  Naples,  places  regarded  by 
the  three  parties  as  their  spe("ial  citadels,  and  also 
districts  that  have  more  to  do  with  shaping 
political  tendencies  than  the  rural  constitu- 
encies. This  review  considers  that  it  is  espe- 
cially a  Socialist  defeat,  although  the  seats  lost 
to  that  party  are  so  few  and  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  for  Socialist  candidates  was  increased. 
The  fundamental  cause  of  reaction  against  so- 
cialism is  stated  to  be  disgust  at  the  general 
strike  due  to  Socialist  tactics,  and  the  violence 
and  rioting  arising  from  it.  This  reaction  is 
quite  largely  among  the  poorer  classes,  that  had 
been  counted  on  chiefly  by  the  Socialists.  In- 
terference with  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  of 
labor  had  shown  even  the  workingmen  that  su(;h 
tactics  meant  diminution  of  wealth  and  the  less- 
ening of  work  and  wages. 

The  constitutional  victory  being  thus  rather 
fortu^DUs,  the  government  and  the  constitutional 
party  have  now  the  work  of  carrying  through  a 
successful  campaign,  of  which  only  the  first  bat- 
tle has  been  won.  The  ministry  must  present  a 
definite  programme,  and  show  itself  active  in 
carrying  it  out.  "  The  first  duty  of  the  majority 
is  to  initiate  a  serious  and  effective  parliamen- 
tary rerjiint  in  Italy,  with  a  truly  representative 
government."  As  for  the  Republicans,  the  writer 
considers  this  group  of  little?  us(^  in  Italian  poli- 
tics. The  impression  is  general  that  both  rich 
and  poor  would  be  worse  off  under  a  republic. 
The  Radicals,  he  considers,  have  an  important 
mission,  having  often  been  the  means  of  broad- 
ening institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  i)eople, 
and  the  suspicion  that  they  arc?  lukewarm  friends 
of  the  present  form  of  government  the  writer 
dc^ms  unjustified. 

The  increase  of  Socialist  votes  in  the  rural 
districts,  even  where  the  condition  of  the  peas- 


ants is  best,  shows  the  progress  made  by  the 
propaganda  of  discontent,  and  points  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  vigorous  agrarian  policy.  Finally, 
all  parties  an^  recommended  to  worlc  together 
for  civic  education  that  will  raise  the  standards 
of  political  action  ami  prevent  the  regrettable 
disorder  at  the  polls  that  required  the  interven- 
tion of  the  military.  The  partial  participation 
of  the  Clericals  at  this  election,  this  review 
thinks,  will  mean  the  organization  of  the  ('leri- 
cals  as  a  constitutional  party  separate  from  the 
others,  a  more  numerous  registration  of  Clerical 
voters,  and,  finally.  Clerical  candidates.  In  this 
it  sees  no  dang(ir. 

VARIABLE  TARIFF    AS    A    REMEDY  FOR  DEAR  BREAD. 

In  Italy,  the  i)rice  of  bread  is  intimately  con- 
nected  with  social  rest  or  unrest,  and  every  rise 
is  considered  and  debated  as  a  question  of  public 
|)olicy,  since  it  may  result  in  disorder  of  serious 
nature.  The  bakeries  of  Rome,  in  XoveinUT 
last,  raised  the  price  of  bread  three  ceutesimi  a 
kilogram,  or  about  three  mills  a  pound.  Deputy 
Maggiorino  Ferraris  discusses  the  rise  in  relation 
to  the  political  situation  in  the  Xuova  Antoloyin 
(Rome),  as  he  did  the  same  question  in  1897  and 
1808,  when  rioting  came  of  it.  Signor  Ferraris 
finds  that  the  price  of  bread  varies  from  city  to 
city  in  Italy,  and,  of  course,  even  in  the  same 
city,  and  at  the  same  bakery,  according  to  quality 
and  form  of  loaf.  In  Rome,  there  are  two  stand- 
ards of  prices, — one  fixed  by  the  Bakers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  other  by  the  Employees'  Cooperative 
Society.  The  first  runs  from  33  centenmi  for 
fourth  quality  to  48  centesimi  for  first  qmdity, 
and  the  latter  from  '27  centesimi  for  fifth  quality 
and  30  for  fourth  to  42  for  the  beat,  the  latter 
not  having,  at  this  writing,  raised  its  prices.  The 
writer,  and  also  Augusto  Poggi,  have  urged  the 
adoption  in  Italy  of  the  Paris  plan  of  fixing  the 
price  of  bread. 

There,  the  municipality  every  fortnight  adjosfei  tbe 
price  by  adding  to  the  price  per  quintal  (980.4^5  poOMk) 
of  B  quality  flour  the  fixed  number  18.171),  whidi  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  manufacture  and  saJe,  and  the 
profit.  The  sum  is  divided  by  128,  the  number  of  kllo- 
grams  of  bread  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  a  quintal 
of  flour,  and  the  result  is  the  official  price  per  kilo  of 
bread.  Figuring  the  cost  in  Rome  on  this  basis  would 
give,  at  the  maximum,  27  centesimi  per  kilo  at  curreDt 
prices  of  flour,  and  actually  that  was  the  price  fixed  in 
Paris  for  the  second  half  of  October.  Comparison  i* 
not  quite  fair,  tlie  Paris  loaf  being  larger,  and,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  Paris  wages  being  higher.  Part  of  the  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  liackward  state  of  the  indcutiy 
and  the  small  Imkeries  in  Rome.  .  .  .  Taking  the  oonn* 
try  as  a  whole,  Signor  Ferraris  thinks  there  is  utgeot 
need  to  revise  the  tariff  on  grain  and  flour  and  adopt  ■ 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  RACE. 


T^ 


rk.' 


Ttbi.i^  article  in  La  Revue  for  its  two 
^-l!_  er  n'iml»er8  is  bv  the  editor  him- 
:.    It  is  entitled  '» The  Romance 

I  Race,  ■   and  is  an    impassioned 
-.r.^:n   and   development  of  the 

-  i.-  i  the   French  intellect.     Next 
:    i  *:  .:n:r  to  publish  a  book  on  race 

II  :  .<=:  anthropological  and  psycho- 
. :    -ri^x-.   imd   the  present  article 

:■-      -    a    sort  of   epitome  of   the 


-  ..    •-   ■  ..s"  i  f:-:uuiry.  M.  Finot  says,  the 
'..-_-      V    ■      ..Ai  ''/^*:u  under  the  influence  of 

-*  v.  .  .v4-."..'5  3trang«fly  on  its  tlestinies, — 
-*...-  _-  rt^.'T  .  >'4.  which  lias  become  almost 
.  ?fc  -  .  .-i--^  Kv*;ry  kind  of  stupidity  is 
:t.'-:  •.  v.:  :.A:r,*:'A  race,  and  philosophers, 
■  •  .-— »  :».  ■  .  .tr.i  i-o'.'iolo^ists,  are  all  the  con- 
r  ..-  •  .  :  '.^..-\  *.-.  victims  of  the  i«lea.  Vet 
:..'    .'    ".    .'.  ■.■-...-./ .':.or»r  than  an  abstract  term. 

-  .^..r"  -  -..  .-  'ia!lic,  (lermanic,  Aryan, 
1-  .•  V  .  ..:  *'■f^yi*:.  and  their  importance 
--5     •-.       :   *■ -..4:   ^-r ':;.ooH« J  to  attribute  to  them. 

r.-;/.    AkYAS    MYTH. 

'..  .:./•  ■..  .<  r  THUf'\i  nation  in  particular, 
>  '  .^  •  'rv:.-.*  *.:ri  trjf;  Aryan  myth.  That 
\^  '  Tij-  *•-  :^.<:*-iAt:<\  in  direct  line  from 
"..J*       -  *,M    -.****    'j^.*f>iv,H  quit»»  an   axiom.      In 
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V    ■     .       . ' 
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.-r.  ^'-yriologists,  historians,  and 

:.*'■; «:T  c*ja«ed   to   contrast  the 

->:rr.:r.ic  and  Mongol  nations, 

'r.'/.xi    lias    been    made   the 

"/.  •-.'.':  (Treat  mental  superiority 

.'    fl  *.o{i«5ans   compared  with 

.   '..  v,../Afion8.      But  when  we 

*'.  *..-  .'■. ryan  dogma,  we  soon 

•    ,.'.  /  ft  phantom.     Quite  re- 

t  ..'.  *r.d  others  have  informed 

.- :  .-. -vann  never  existed  as  a 

/  t'.  .\  \u   tlie  imagination  of 

■•';  .'r-TheleHS,  it  is  strange 

■  •'.     '/.'.'rrwi.se   so    prudent, 

<.   •.:.':■! in    which   nothing 

*     ' :.*•  authenticity  of  the 

,.•-.'.    vrlieved    in  by  nine 

'.  '.-:  ',  .t  'ti  f'very  thousand 

..f     .-.r.'.:  goes  on  to  show 

t '.    A.'.y  ia;re  idea  is  based  on 

/ 

;^*:    '.Al-LED    GAULS? 

■    y*  -.^  are  terms  identified 

'  lA     4.-':  proud  of  the  Gallo- 

r  ■   ^'.:.:  and  the  Germans  on 

-..-.'  .'-i,..:.*:  ..at^  the  French  l>e- 


cause  of  their  Celtic  blood.  Have  the 
and  the  Germans  not  been  taught  from  ti 
memorial  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Germai 
had  virtues  and  customs  diametrically  op 
And  have  they  not  ended  by  believing 
facts,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  nev< 
suspected  ?  To-day,  it  seems  sacrilege 
press  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the  Frencl 
.direct  descendants  of  the  Gauls.  But  W 
proceeds  forthwith  to  commit  this  act  c 
lege.  He  is  convinced  that  there  were  oth< 
in  Franco  before  the  Gauls  made  their 
ance  on  French  soil. 

What  was  this  Craul  which  La  Tour  d' An 
described  as  the  cradle  of  humanity,  an 
was  her  language,  the  motherlanguag 
many  other  languages  ?  M.  Finot  asks.  j. 
ing  to  this  scientist  and  his  partisans.  Ga 
responsible  for  all  that  historians  and  li 
have  wrongly  attributed  to  the  mysterio 
atic  Aryan.  The  Gauls  gradually  spreai 
selves  over  the  greater  part  of  ancient  1 
and  even  founded  settlements  in  Galati 
fleeting,  then,  on  tlie  great  ramiflcati 
Europe  of  this  race,  it  is,  to  say  the  leas 
doxical  to  state  that  Gaul  is  France,  and  1 
Gauls  were  the  French. 

In  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  power 
Gauls  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Ge 
race,  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Carthaginiai 
series  of  invasions,  sought  to  break  the  p 
Iraul  and  reduce  the  people  to  slavery.  . 
the  Celtic  era  in  Gaul  gave  place  to  Romai 
the  Roman  dominion  had  to  give  way 
the  double  Germanic  invasion  consequent 
great  migration  of  peoples  from  the  sec 
the  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
ceeding  centuries  brought  no  rest  to  Eun 

How,  again,  can  wo  speak  of  Gallic 
predominating  in  the  French  when  it  is  i 
be  red  that  about  the  flfteenth  century  tl 
mans  devastated  the  country  and  transj 
it  into  a  desert,  at  the  same  time  taking 
habitants  into  captivity  ?  And  besides  tl 
tons,  there  were  other  irruptions.  Fra: 
fact,  has  been  the  grave  of  men  of  all  a 
races,  —  Russian  Mongols,  Semitic  Arab 
mans,  Normans,  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  I 
etc.  M.  Finot  gives  a  few  details  of  the  i 
invasions,  and  ends  by  giving  a  list  of  th 
who  mav  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  t 
mation  of  the  French  blood — about  fift 
counting  subdivisions  or  certain  odd  race 
as  the  Tziganes,  of  whose  origin  as  little  is 
as  is  known  of  the  negro  race,  whose  ea 
istonce  has  also  l>een  traced  in  France! 
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1  we  remember  that  for  centuries  the 
lie  race  gave  shelter  to  numerous  Gallic 
re  are  indeed  tempted  to  say  that  in 
ly  to-day  there  is  probably  more  Gallic 
han  in  France,  while  the  conquests  of 
gundians,  the  Visigoths,  the  Franks,  and 
rmans  have,  perhaps,  inoculated  France 
ore  German  blood  than  there  is  in  Ger- 
3  -  day.  Two  points  are  clear  :  France 
)i  owe  her  dominating  qualities  to  the 
md  if  Gallic  descent  must  absolutely  be 
ed  to  a  European  nation,  that  nation  is 
f  Germany.  Thus,  we  have  a  nice  im- 
The  French  have  become  Germanic, 
Germanic  race  Gauls. 

THE    LATIN    FIGMENT. 

A  second  installment,  M.  Finot  begins 
B  Latin  doctrine.  The  French,  in  pro- 
i;  themselves  a  Latin  people,  give  us  oc- 
0  admire  their  evangelical  humility.  At 
rhen  so  many  of  the  small  Latin  repub- 
startling  the  world  by  the  incoherence 
social  and  political  life,  to  wish  to  be- 
the  Latin  family  savors  of  the  heroic. 
snch-Latins  have  been  contrasted  with 
lar  Anglo-Saxons,  the  former  having  all 
i  and  the  latter  all  the  virtues.  A  whole 
pessimistic  literature  has  come  into  ex- 
full  of  distrust  of  France  and  discourage- 
r  her  future.  There  has  been  a  constant 
tion  as  to  the  inferiority  of  France,  and 
rimental  it  was  has  been  shown  by  the 
srpor  into  which  France  had  fallen  for 

Dy,  however,  France  has  begun  to  take 
again.  The  sudden  awakening  of  Italy 
le  lie  to  Latin  decadence  ;  the  South 
war  has  shown  up  the  serious  weaknesses 
Bntish  ;  the  discovery  of  corruption  in 


Germany  has  opened  French  eyes  with  regard  to 
her  ;  and  the  present  Russo-Japanese  war  shows 
that  the  pretended  youth  of  the  Russian  people 
does  not  mean  moral  and  material  health.  France 
breathes  more  freely,  and  is  reconsidering  her 
rdh  of  a  great  people  who,  while  commanding 
universal  respect,  guides  humanity  to  noble  ends. 
She  has  at  last  come  to  understand  that  her  past, 
her  present,  and  her  great  moral  future  is  not  to 
be  limited  to  ethnic  origins.  In  considering  her 
destiny,  she  realizes  that  her  genealogy  is  widely 
human  rather  than  narrowly  Latin. 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  however, 
France  may  be  characterized  as  a  Latin  country — 
an  important  difference.  As  England  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  in  time 
emancipated  herself  and  followed  her  own 
course,  while  preserving  the  language  and  some 
ideas  from  the  other  side  of  the  C-hannel,  France, 
after  having  been  under  Latin  influence,  returned 
later  to  an  intellectuality  more  in  keeping  with 
her  position  in  the  world  and  the  aptitude  of  her 
people. 

WHAT    IS   THE    FRENCH    NATION  ? 

The  psychology  of  the  French,  concludes  M. 
Finot,  is  most  complex,  the  nation  being  the 
result  of  a  supreme  comprehension  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  intellectual  conquests  of  all  civilized 
countries  enriched  by  its  own  essential  mental 
qualities.  As  in  philosophy  and  the  arts,  France 
gradually  freed  herself  from  Latin  influence,  the 
movement  of  liberation  has  taken  place  in  other 
domains  of  her  literary,  political,  and  moral  life. 
Mixed  up  with  many  other  factors,  the  Latin 
element  has  lost  it  preponderance,  for  all  nations 
are  amalgamated  in  her  intellectual  as  well  as  in 
her  ethnic  life,  and  being  a  mixture  of  so  many 
races,  the  French  is  endowed  with  an  innate 
sympathy  toward  other  races. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  MALTHUSIANISM  IN  FRANCE. 


qaestion  of  the  depopulation  of  France 
IS  long  been  an  anxious  one,  and  now,  in 
M^  Charles  Doilart  discusses  the  problem, 
iag  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  due  to 
iS^MJmw^  uid  suggesting  certain  reforms 
"mice  ought  to  adopt  to  be  saved. 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Revolu- 
BBce,  says  the  writer,  was  more  densely 
A  than  any  other  European  country. 
lalaiMm  equaled  that  of  England  and  Ger- 
yther,  aad  notwithstanding  the  misery 
eopte  under  Louis  XV.,  it  still  counted 
lf«  adlUoiis  in  1789.    In  this  fact  lay 


the  secret  of  the  triumphs  of  the  French  against 
the  foreign  coalition  in  170*2,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Germany  numbered  only  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  England,  including  hostile  Ireland, 
twelve  millions.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  France  alone  contained  28  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  great  European  pow- 
ers. In  1826, — after  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, after  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration, — 
however,  Germany  had  twenty-eight  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  England  twenty-three  millions, 
so  that,  united,  these  nations  were  thet^iot^  ^iXi^A 
to  show  against  France  a  menfiA\Tif^^oTioxEk\CiV&i 
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'N'^'M.   .*K   niK  PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 


■<  • .  ■  •.  I ' 


■   I 


^    •»  v»i    vv'mM  to  tin* 
,  .    .'vl  till*  larfjeHt 


iSanta  Fe  Railway.  This  action  puts  Mr. 
riinan  in  full  or  partial  control  of  all  the 
save  one  lK*tween  the  Rorkv  Mountains  at 
Pacific  <  >cean.  and  makes  pertinent  theartii 
Mr.  r.  M.  Kevs  in  the  Febniarv  WnrhTs 
entitled  ••  A  -(.'omer*  in  Pacific  Railroads. 
Mr.  Ilarriman  liecame  known  to  the  pul 
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mya  points  out,  Pypin  began     ences  of  St.  Petersburg.   He  was  elected  a  m«m- 
le  thunder  ol  the  Crimean      her  of  that  institution  aa  early  as  18TI,  but  his 
election  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  government, 
because  of  hia  liberal  views.     He  published,  for 
the  academy,  the  works  of  Catherine  II. 


under  the  thunder  of  the 
the  far  East.  Since  1897, 
>er  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 


A  BUDDHIST  PRIEST  ON  THE  WAR. 

laku  Soyen,  Lord  Abbot  of 
knra,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
lates  of  Japan,  the  Ltuddhist 
liament  of  Religions  at  Chi- 
een  with  the  Japanese  army 
'as  present  at  the  battle  of 
has  just  published  hia  im- 
imorable  struggle.  His  opin- 
sting,  as  that  of  a  represent- 
ict,  one  of  the  strictest  and 
ipaiL  The  Open  Court  (Chi- 
insUtion  of  his  opinion,  from 
following : 

I  a  great  one,  Indeed.  But  war 
nnflfnchingly  proiiecuted  till  wk 


lapuiaHm 


lybeforrl'iirtArlhur.) 


a  the  present  hnsCllltiea  in  which 
ll  great  reluctance,  xbe  purHU«< 
at  Heeks  the  BubJ  ngatlon  of  eviln 
peace,  and  enlighMumeut,  She 
•  she  took  np  amus  aa  she  waH 
iltnda  and  gravity  at  the  uader' 


taking.  But  the  Qrm  coovlctlon  at  the  justice  of  her 
cause  has  endowed  her  with  an  indomitable  courage, 
nnd  »he  is  deterniiQ«d  to  carry  the  Htrugt^le  to  the  bitter 
end.  Here  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  Ideals — a 
price  paid  In  streams  of  blood  and  by  the  sacriQce  ot 
many  thousands  of  liTJag  bodies.  However  determined 
may  he  our  resolution  to  crush  evils,  oar  hearts  tremble 
at  the  sight  of  this  appalling  scene. 

■'  IIow  much  dearer  is  the  price  still  going  to 
be  7 ''  he  asks. 

What  enormous  losses  are  we  going  to  sufler  through 
the  evil  thoughts  ot  our  enemy,  not  to  speak  of  the  many 
itijucies  which  our  poor  enemy  himself  will  have  U>  en- 
dure I  All  these  miserable  soldiers,  individoaliy  harm- 
leiM  nnd  innocent  of  the  pr«eeat  war,  are  doomed  to  a 
death  not  only  unnatural,  but  even  inhuman  t  Indeed, 
were  It  not  for  the  doctrine  of  love  tanght  by  the  Bud- 
dha, which  should  elevate  every  Individual  creature  to 
the  realm  of  a  pure  spirituality,  we  wonld,  In  the  faoe 
of  the  terrible  calamities  that  now  befall  na,  be  left  to 
utter  deatmetion  and  without  any  consolation  what- 
ever. Were  It  not  for  the  belief  that  the  bloom  of  tmly 
spiritual  light  will,  out  of  these  mutilated,  diaflgured, 
and  decomposing  corpses,  retnm  with  renewed  splen- 
dor, we  would  not  be  able  to  stand  these  heartrending 
tribulations  even  for  a  moment.  Were  it  not  for  the 
consolation  that  these  sacrifices  are  not  brought  for  an 
egotistic  purpose,  but  are  an  inevitable  step  toward  the 
flnal  realization  of  enlightenment,  how  could  I,  poor 
mortal,  bear  these  experiences  of  a  hell  let  loose  on 
earth  F  The  body  is  but  a  vessel  for  something  greater 
than  Itself.  Individuality  Is  but  a  husk  containing 
something  more  permanent.  Let  us,  then,  though  not 
without  losing  tendemesa  of  heart,  bravely  confront 

.■\b  to  his  purpose  in  going  through  the  cam- 
paign at  the  front,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Shaku  Soyen  says : 

I  came  here  with  a  double  purpose.  I  wished  to 
have  my  faith  tented  by  going  through  the  greatest 
horrors  of  my  life,  but  I  also  wished  to  inspire.  If  I 
could,  our  valiant  soldien  with  the  ennobling  thougbts  . 
of  the  Buddha,  BO  as  lo  enable  them  to  die  on  the  battle- 
field with  the  confldence  that  the  task  in  which  they 
lire  engaged  Is  «nie.t  and  noble.  1  wished  to  convluoe 
them  of  the  truths  that  this  war  Is  not  a  mere  slaughter 
of  their  fellow-beings,  but  that  they  are  combating  an 
evil,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  corporeal  onnlhllatlan 
rarely  means  a  rebirth  of  soul,  not  in  heaven.  Indeed, 
but  here  among  ourselves.  I  believe  I  did  my  best  to 
Impress  these  Ideas  npon  the  soldiers'  hearta. 

As  to  the  actual  fighting,  the  prelate  says  :  "  It 
beggars  description  I  Terily,  it  is  the  acme  of 
brutality  and  recklessness  conceived  in  this 
world." 
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THE  CHANGE  IN  GERMAN  MILITARY  TACTICS. 


ONE  of  the  liigli-rank  officers  of  the  Norwe- 
gian army  who  atteoded  the  annual  ma- 
nouvors  of  the  German  army  last  autumn  con- 
tributes to  the  illustrated  review,  Kringsjaa 
(( -hristiania),  an  article  describing  and  analyzing 
Oerman  war  tactics.  War  tactics  in  general, 
he  begins  by  saying,  are  no  abstract  thing ; 
they  rest  upon  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  territory  occupied  by  that  people.  The 
present  German  war  tactics  were  created  in 
Lorraine  during  the  first  battles  of  1870,  and 
*'are  written  in  the  blood  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men."  Following  on  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  maneuvers  of  1904,  this  officer  says, 
by  way  of  comment :  ♦*  The  Germans  have  won 
all  their  battles  by  their  artillery.  The  A,  B,  C 
of  German  military  science  lias  been.  Attack  ; 
and  the  strategy  of  the  German  army  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word.  Drill.  ♦*  Keep  your 
troops  in  hand,  and  make  good  use  of  your 
cartridges, —  the  rest  does  not  matter." 

The  German  tactics,  developed  during  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  continues  this  writer, 
prevailed  in  Europe  for  thirty  years.  They 
were  also  adopted  by  the  Americans,  the  Japa- 
nese, and  the  Turks. 

Then  came  the  Boer  war,  and  the  English  tried  these 
tactics  upon  a  people  who  lived  by  the  chase.  The 
British  placed  their  artillery  well,  and  fired  long  and 
with  accuracy.  Then  they  sent  their  infantry  forward 
in  large  masses;  and  yet  at  from  seven  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  yards  everjrthing  stopped.  They  did  not 
dare  to  go  forward,  and  they  could  not  retreat.  It  de- 
veloped that  the  Boers  were  using  another  method. 
They  lined  up  in  groups,  and  came  slowly  upon  their 
enemy,  steadily  firing  all  the  while.  This  method  seri- 
ously crippled  the  English  infantry,  and  large  numbers 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  Here  was  something 
new, — no  sudden  blow,  no  terrific  artillery  fire.  As  a 
result,  the  English  now  discard  their  old  ideas,  and 


have  actually  taken  up  new  tactics.  In  the  1 
of  the  war  they  mastered  the  new  idea.  Im 
the  Americans  followed. 

In  Germany,  continues  this  writer, 
idea  also  made  a  groat  impression.  < 
must  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  military 
so  she  must  change  hor  tactics  to  suit  i 
The  frontal  attack  must  be  abolished  a 
possible,  and  tlie  Body  Guard  in  Berl 
by  practising  the  Boer  attack  more  : 
than  they  did  their  own.  Some  nations, 
hesitated  to  adopt  this  new  method.  In 
it  had  advocates  and  opponents.  The 
were  more  radical,  and  introduced  nev 
tions.  The  Danes  and  other  nations  1 
Then  came  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

The  Japanese  fought  in  the  German  way,  f 
rope  soon  came  reports  that  their  artilleri 
annihilating  the   Russians;    moreover,  the 
made  the  most  beautiful  Grerman  *^  norma 
with  drums  and  music.    They  stormed  and 
heights.  With  amazement,  the  rest  of  the  W( 
that  the  first  tactical  principle  of  the  Japa 
^*  Happy  the  man  who  dies  with  his  fame 
him."    Yet  the  Japanese  did  hot  seem  to 
heavy    losses    expected.    In   Germany,  the 
said  :  '^  What  foolishness  these  Englishmen  he 
us  I    It  was  all  simply  because  they  could  ni 
attack.    Their  soldiers  were  not  schooled  1 
their  soldiers  were  actually  cowardly.    Thej 
small  losses  compared  with  the  number  of 
See  how  well  the  Japanese  are  doing  it.    The 
have  taught  them  everything."    The   GJern: 
convinced  that  the  Boer  attack  does  not  su 
tional  popular  temper. 

In  conclusion,  this  writer  emphas: 
commends  the  German  idea  of  drill.  < 
drilling  and  discipline  mean  more  to  th< 
land,  he  says,  than  the  rest  of  the  w 
realized. 


ENGLAND'S  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


THAT  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  pressing  one  in  England  is 
made  evident  in  the  pages  of  the  London  re- 
views. The  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  con- 
tains a  remarkable  suggestion  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P. 

THK   COMPULSOBT    PROVISION   OF    WORK. 

'*  A  Hint  from  the  Past ''  is  Mr.  Hardie's  sub- 
title. More  than  one  old  act  of  Parliament,  he 
shows,  is  still  in  force  which  make  local  autliori- 
ties  responsible,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  for  the 


finding  of  employment  for  all  genuin 
ployed  within  the  limits  of  their  juri 
An  act  of  1601  com].)els  "  the  church -wa 
every  parish  and  four,  three,  or  two  su 
householders  "  to  meet  regularly  for  the 
of  ''Setting  to  work  all  such  i)ersons,  mi 
unmarried,  having  no  means  to  mainta 
and  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  o 
get  their  living  by  ;  and  also  to  raise  w 
otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  inhabit 
son,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occ 
lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  proprii 
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>al  mines,  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the 
ish,  in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of 
8  they  shall  think  fit)  a  convenient  stock 
tiemp,  wool,  thready  iron,  and  other  ware 
F  to  set  the  poor  on  work." 

b  of  1S19  orders  churchwardens  and  overseers 
sr  of  such  iMuish,  ...  to  purchase  or  to  hire 
001  lease,  for  and  on  account  of  the  parish,  any 
Kirtion  or  portions  of  land  within  or  near  to 
sh,  ncvt  exceeding  twenty  acres  in  the  whole, 
nploy  and  set  to  work  in  the  cultivation  of 
X,  on  account  of  the  parish,  any  such  persons 
tbey  are  directed  to  set  to  work,  and  to  pay 
I  the  poor  persons  so  employed  as  shall  not  be 
I  by  the  parish  reasonable  wages  for  their 
id  the  poor  persons  so  employed  shall  have 
I  the  like  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  their 
id  shall  be  subject  to  such  and  the  like  pun- 
Bar  misbehayior  in  their  employment,  as  other 
n  husbandry  are  by  law  entitled  and  subject  to. 

31,  the  twenty-acre  limit  was  increased 
icras.  All  authorities  agree  that  these 
still  in  force. 

"OOUKOILB  OF  labor"   NEEDED. 

tardie  argues,  therefore,  that  the  law  of 
I  recognizes  the  obligation  of  each  dis- 
provide  employment  for  all  its  out-of- 
ihis  obligation  being  quite  distinct  from 
ieh  compels  them  to  support  paupers. 
isks  for  the  creation  of  new  authorities 
J  out  the  work,  and  suggests  specially 
4*  councils  of  labor." 

AFFORESTATION   PROFITABLE. 

.  work  would  these  councils  provide  ? 
»tion  Mr.  Hardie  thinks  the  most  profit- 
'he  German  forests  maintain  a  population 

00,  an.d  yield  the  national  exchequer  no 
1  $90,000,000  annually. 

ew  oonncils  of  industry,  then,  would  be  em- 
to  acquire  land,  compulsorily  when  necessary, 
I  fair  market  price,  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
'  for  setting  the  poor  to  work.  Elxisti  ng  admin- 
Authorities  already  have  certain  powers  to  ac- 
id for  allotments,  small  holdings,  cottages, 
ej  may  also  build,  and  also  powers  to  give 
instruction. 

A  "Labor  Reservoir." 

.  F.  G.  Masterman  has  an  important  and 
Fe  article  in  the  Independent  Review  upon 
ject.  It  is  more  hopeful  than  most  of 
fciich  deal  with  this  pressing  topic.  He 
IS  that  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  po- 
QBemployment  is  a  problem  which  is  not 

1,  bat  can  be  remedied  if  the  civilization 
aoontrj  is  taken  in  hand  as  a  matter  de- 
{  the  attention  of  the  government  and 
Igj  of  die  dtisen.     He  recognizes  that 


for  many  decades  to  come  a  competitive  system 
will  advance  in  rhythmical  expansions  and  con- 
tractions. At  intervals  of  some  nine  years,  men 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work  whose  services  so- 
ciety will  need  when  trade  improves.  He  advo- 
cates, therefore,  the  construction  of  some  kind 
of  labor  reservoir  for  the  preservation  in  times 
of  scarcity  of  the  labor  value  of  those  normally 
engaged  in  remunerative  work. 

MINISTER    OF    LABOR    NEEDED 

After  describing  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  explaining  the  experiment  that  is  to 
be  tried  this  winter,  he  points  out  that  there  is 
great  danger  arising  from  the  heterogeneous  na- 
ture of  the  local  central  committees  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  strong  controlling  executive  com- 
mittee. Never  was  more  manifest  the  need  of 
a  minister  and  department  of  labor,  whose  crea- 
tion should  be  the  first  work  of  the  government 
having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  thinks  there  must  be  a  national  attempt 
to  cure  a  national  disease,  and  he  would  link  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment  with  the  even 
more  insistent  problem  of  repatriation. 

AND    LABOR    COLONIES. 

The  method  he  would  follow  would  be  that 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  labor  colonies,  especially 
in  Frederiksoord.  The  initial  expense  of  found- 
ing such  colonies  would  be  a  rate  combined  with 
the  treasury  grant.  Land  would  be  purchased 
suitable  for  small  holdings  at  a  reasonable  price. 
On  this  land  the  colonists  would  be  placed,  irho 
would  break  it  up,  make  roads,  sink  wells,  build 
homesteads,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  supplying  a 
variety  of  work  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
It  would  be  expanded  in  times  of  scarcity,  and 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  times  when  trade  was 
promising.  This  work,  Mr.  Masterman  thinks, 
might  ultimately  become  almost  self-supporting. 
It  would  be  negotiated  in  one  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, begun  on  a  small  scale  or  a  large,  and 
would  represent  a  deliberate  step  forward  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  civilization  in  England. 

The  second  part  of  his  paper  deals  with  what 
he  describes  as  the  draining  of  the  abyss,  or 
the  abolition  of  the  more  degrading  and  de- 
graded forms  of  poverty.  He  maintains  that  if 
the  new  energy  of  reform  will  but  advance 
fearlessly  through  the  hazardous  days  we  shall 
reach  a  time  when  to-day*s  accumulation  of  ug- 
liness and  pain  will  appear  but  some  fantastic 
and  disordered  dream. 

The  English  poor  law  has  been  found  want- 
ing and  should  be  reorganised  on  the  lines  of 
German  and  Belgian  experience  in  rew^ecX  \a 
labor  colonies. 
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er,  the  figures  of  local  revenue  only 
lich  Sir  Robert  Giffen  regards  as  a 
for  the  present  purpose,  it  appears 
«  been  an  aggregate  growth  of  £  1 4 5,  • 
£45,000,000  more  than  double  the 
orty  years  ago.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
irefore,  that  the  English  people  are 
;he  present  time  on  imperial  and  local 
ther  about  £45,000,000  more  than 
be  spending  if  they  were  keeping 


the  exact  proportion  to  their  resources  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  forty  years  ago. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  points  out  two  special  evils 
in  the  British  system  of  taxation, — (1)  the  ex- 
cessive strain  upon  the  real  property  which  is  the 
main  source  of  the  income  of  local  authorities, 
and  is  also  part  of  the  source  from  which  the  im- 
perial income  tax  is  derived,  and  (2)  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  by  imperial  authorities  on  ac- 
count of  local  authorities. 


LONDON,  OLD  AND  NEW. 


;he  title  of  a  strong,  fresh  article  by 
hn  Bums,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
,  dealing  with  the  changes  constantly 
a,  chiefly  in  the  name  of  improve- 
\  metropolis.  Speaking  of  the  Strand 
Burns  says : 

lie  unfolding  of  its  work  will  prove  that  the 
il  has  tried  to  give  artistic  expression  and 
harmony  to  a  district  which,  through  past 
aal  greed,  civic  niggardliness,  and  state 
lad  heoome  an  area  of  squalid  tenements, 
booiy  taverns,  shabby  playhous^  and 
in  slattemly  streets. 

1  has  alternately  possessed  the  prison  of 
laoes  of  dukes,  the  promenade  for  poets, 
IS  of  wits,  players,  rebels,  and  beauties, 
t,  the  glorioos,  and  the  good  have  lodged, 
ayed  their  part,  had  their  entrances  and 
Bcinated,  instructed,  and  amused  the  gen- 
began  by  adoring  their  favorites  and  ended 
r  beheading  them. 


ti 


MT  YOUTHFUL  DREAM 


j» 


he  Gaiety,  near  by  where  Nell  Gwynne  in 
switched  the  ancient  Cavaliers,  close  by 
farren  charmed  the  modern  gallants,  grim 
iwelPs  body  lay  in  somber  state  at  Somer- 
loee  by,  Inigo  Jones  died,  the  illustrious 
I  gentle  Chaucer,  the  wise  Wycliffe,  wrote 
les,  corrected  their  sermons,  or  penned 
and  obeyed  the  mnse. 
yonthfnl  dream  as  a  London  apprentice, 
oeof  its  eediles,  to  try  to  revert  to  the  ideal 
rom  Northumberland  Avenue  to  Somerset 
I  one-hundred-and-fifty-foot  Strand,  with 
een  the  north  side  and  the  Embankment ; 
IS  in  three  tiers  dropping  to  the  river,  with 
DM  and  Waterloo  Bridge  on  the  eastern 
its  west  the  eastern  side  of  Northnmber- 
Bnt  it  was  only  a  dream,  that  fifty  years 
m  been  realized  for  no  greater  cost  than  is 
^woded  on  the  Holbom-to-Strand  improve- 

HX   STRAND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

of  the  modem  Strand  improvements, 
Qgreta  the  disappearance  of  Clifford's 
L  for  that  the  County  Council  have 


no  responsibility  ;  the  new  Savoy,  he  thinks, 
would  have  been  handsomer  if  built  entirely  of 
natural  stone,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Cecil.  But,  he  regretfully  says,  "  over  these 
buildings  the  London  County  Council  have  no 
power  or  control  whatever." 

Taking  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Strand  improve- 
ment, it  is  going  to  be  artistically  as  good  a  scheme  as 
physically  it  wiU  be  a  benefit  to  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian traffic  and  subterranean  tramway  traction. 

But  there  is  a  danger  ahead,— serious,  ugly,  deform- 
ing, monstrous.  It  has  been  suggested*  fortunately  by 
Journals  that  have  little  influence  and  less  soul,  that  an 
elevated  railway  should  be  erected  in  the  center  of 
Kingsway  or  over  the  two  pavements  on  either  side- 
some  vagrant,  sprawling,  iron  Behemoth,  dragging  in 
red-oxide  color  its  tawdry  and  ugly  length  along. 

But  London  will  never  tolerate  this,  the  most  recent 
but  least  decent  of  transatlantic  innovations. 

HOW    BEST   TO   BEAUTI7T    LONDON. 

The  architectural  beauty  and  harmony  of  Lon- 
don, he  remarks,  depend  at  present  almost  en- 
tirely on  individual  taste^  the  vagaries  of  ground 
landlords,  and  the  capacity  of  architects,  and  of 
these  three  Mr.  Bums  thinks  the  architects  de- 
serve least  blame.  And  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards for  the  beautifjring  of  London  would  be, 
he  thinks,  more  power  to  the  County  Council's 
elbow. 

The  council,  for  historical,  artistic,  and  educational 
r^tsons,  should  be  vested  with  power,  not  only  to  de- 
termine line  and  height,  but  to  select  or  suggest  ma- 
terial for  its  buildings,  and  above  all  to  deal  with 
contumacious  Philistines  who,  disregarding  what  time, 
spirit,  and  tradition  have  evolved,  should  violate  the 
artistic  mUieu  and  outrage  neighborly  amenities. 

No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  his  statement  that 
«'  what  London  badly  needs  is  more  power  to 
put  down  or  regulate  street  advertisements." 
Add  to  this  unrestricted  power  to  the  County 
Council  to  improve  and  substitute  electrical  for 
horse  traction  and  Mr.  Bums  would  be  «aXSsft»6 
— for  the  time. 
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THE  vexed  question  of  municipal  ownership, 
— ^municipal  trading,  as  they  call  it  in  Eng- 
land,— continues  to  be  vigorously  discussed  in 
the  English  magazines  and  reviews.  (Truosomc 
reading  for  the  British  taxpayer  is  provided  by 
Mr.  John  Holt  Schooling  in  his  Windaor  article 
on  **•  Local  Rates  and  Taxes.''  The  paper  is 
rather  difficult  to  read,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
tables  of  formidable  statistics  are  interspersed 
amid  the  author's  own  remarks.  Certain  totals 
may  be  reproduced.  The  total  municii)al  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1900-01  is  over  £110,- 
000,000  sterling  ($550,000,000).  Seventeen  mil- 
ions  were  spent  on  loans  repaid  and  interest  on 
loans.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  paid  out 
of  the  loans  to  total  expenditure  has  risen  from 
18  per  cent,  in  1884-85  to  24  per  cent,  in  1899- 
1900.  The  outstanding  debt  of  local  spending 
authorities  has  risen  in  twenty-five  years.  1874- 
1900,  from  £92,000,000  (♦460,000,000)  to  £293,- 
000,000  ($1,465,000,000) ;  or  from  £389  ($1,945) 
per  hundred  of  population  to  £917  ($4,585) ;  or 
from  £80  ($400)  per  £100  ($500)  of  the  ratable 
value  of  property  to  £167  ($835).  The  local 
debt  is  now  nearly  half  the  national  debt. 


<*  BSPBODUCTIVE    UNDEBTAKIN08. 


»> 


Two  hundred  and  ninety  nine  corporations  out 
of  317  are  responsible  for  reproductive  under- 
takings. The  total  capital  invested  was  £121,- 
000,000  ($605,000,000),  of  which  £117,000,000 
($585,000,000)  were  borrowed;  and  only  £16,- 
000,000  ($80,000,000)  had  been  paid  off  in  1902. 

The  excess  of  yearly  income  over  yearly  working  ex- 
penses was  4.8  millions,  Of  this  **  balance, ^^  4.2  millions 
wer^  paid  away  in  respect  of  borrowed  capital,  and  0.2 
of  a  million  was  set  apart  for  depreciation.  This  leaves 
a  net  profit  of  0.4  of  a  million,  or,  more  exactly,  of  £378,- 
000  per  annum  upon  a  capital  of  £121,200,000. 

Descending  to  detail,  baths  and  washhouses 
are  worked  at  a  loss  of  £6  5s.  Od.  per  £100  of 
capital.  The  gas  works  showed  the  highest  prof- 
it,— namely,  £1  12s.  lOd.  per  cent.  Tramways 
owned  and  worked  by  corporations  yielded  a 
yearly  profit  of  19  shillings  per  cent.,  while  those 
owned  by  corporations  but  not  worked  by  cor- 
porations yielded  a  yearly  profit  of  £1  10s.  6d. 
per  cent.,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Schooling  thinks 
points  to  other  people  understanding  business 
better  than  the  local  spending  authorities.  All 
the  reproductive  undertakings  were  worked  at  a 
yearly  alleged  profit  of  6b.  3d.  per  £100  of  cap- 
ital inYflirted  in  them. 

It  ift  fai  fhe  nnil^MP  of  the  amount  written 
Mt  ifwiUflriaiiidiMBttlhiiifek  SUhooUng  finds  the 

"  '  izclaims 


upon  the  fact  that  '•  3s.  2^.  is  the  am< 
preciation  annually  put  aside  per  £1 
ital,  in  respect  of  plant,  machinery,  < 
cost  £121,170,000."  Mr.  Schooling 
that  a  yearly  allowance  for  depreciati< 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested  is  a  mosi 
estimate.  Rectifying  municipal  accou 
standard,  Mr.  Schooling  arrives  at  the 
totals  : 

Capital  invested,  £121,170,000  ;  5  per  cent 
yearly  depreciation  is  £6,058,500 ;  yearly  al 
depreciation  by  corporation  is  £193,274 ;  e 
preciation  which  should  be  set  aside  year! 
226 ;  deduct  net  profit  stated  by  corporation 
vanishes,  £878,281,  making  the  net  loss  yea; 
1,029  "reproductive  undertakings''  £5,480,)^ 

So  that,  instead  of  a  nominal  profit  oi 
($1,891,403),  we  have  a  net  yearly  ] 
10s.  7d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  thes 
productive  undertakings  in  England  c 
excluding  Loudon.  Mr.  Schooling  c< 
notion  that  the  sinking-fund  principL 
vide  for  depreciation.  Ue  says  that  i 
for  the  paying  oft  of  the  particular 
which  it  relates,  but  that  it  does  not  p 
the  loss  by  depreciation  of  plants.  A 
is  the  remedy,  Mr.  Schooling  frankly 
do  not  know." 

England's  Local  Indebtednet 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  Sir  Rol 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  tl 
crease  of  local  expenditure  which  has  t 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  mui 
tliinks,  be  stayed.  Imperial  exi>endit 
creased  from  £70,000,000  (*350,0C 
£  140,000,000  ($700,000,000),  and  this, 
thinks,  is  not  unduly  great.  But  the 
penditure,  which  in  the  sixties  was  < 
000,000  ($180,000,000)  for  the  who 
Kingdom,  had  grown  in  1 90 1  -02  to  £  1  • 
($720,000,000).  In  the  same  year,  t 
local  indebtedness  had  risen  to  £41 
($2,035,000,000),  equal  to  half  the  nat 
Sir  Robert  admits  that  local  cxpendit 
great  extent  an  index  of  civilization,  i 
is  often  national  expenditure,  an  inde? 
but  he  thinks  that  the  time  has  com< 
stop  to  wholesale  borrowings. 

Taking  the  question  as  a  whole,  Enj 

penditure,  imperial  and  local,  has  in 

follows : 

Forty  Yean  Aro.  Pn 

Imperial £7Q,ff)Q.000  £ 

Local 88^000,000 

ToUd £108,000.0)0  i 
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Dwever,  the  figures  of  local  revenue  only 
n,  which  Sir  Robert  Giffen  regards  as  a 
aide  for  the  present  purpose,  it  appears 
re  has  been  an  aggregate  growth  of  £  1 4  5,  - 
,  or  £45,000,000  more  than  double  the 
of  forty  years  ago.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
,  therefore,  that  the  English  people  are 
^at  the  present  time  on  imperial  and  local 
together  about  £45.000,000  more  than 
»uld  be  spending  if  they  were  keeping 


the  exact  proportion  to  their  resources  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  forty  years  ago. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  points  out  two  special  evils 
in  the  British  system  of  taxation, — (1)  the  ex- 
cessive strain  upon  the  real  property  which  is  the 
main  source  of  the  income  of  local  authorities, 
and  is  also  part  of  the  source  from  which  the  im- 
perial income  tax  is  derived,  and  (2)  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  by  imperial  authorities  on  ac- 
count of  local  authorities. 


LONDON,  OLD  AND  NEW. 


'.  is  the  title  of  a  strong,  fresh  article  by 
'.  John  Bums,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
kary,  dealing  with  the  changes  constantly 
place,  chiefly  in  the  name  of  improve- 
1  the  metropolis.  Speaking  of  the  Strand 
Mr.  Burns  says  : 

md  the  unfolding  of  its  work  will  prove  that  the 
onncil  has  tried  to  give  artistic  expression  and 
Html  harmony  to  a  district  which,  through  past 
Knonal  greed,  civic  niggardliness,  and  state 
loe,  had  become  an  area  of  squalid  tenements, 
niB,  hoozy  taverns,  shabby  playhouHes,  and 
lops  in  slatternly  streets. 
tnnd  has  alternately  possessed  the  prison  of 
e  palaces  of  dukes,  the  promenade  for  poets, 
esvons  of  wits,  players,  rebels,  and  beauties, 
great,  the  glorious,  and  the  good  have  lodged, 
or  played  their  part,  had  their  entrances  and 
fcs,  fascinated,  instructed,  and  amused  the  gen- 
that  began  by  adoring  their  favorites  and  ended 
ng  or  beheading  them. 


f( 


MT    YOUTHFUL    DREAM. 


jj 


dte  the  Gaiety,  near  by  where  Nell  Gwynne  in 
ys  bewitched  the  ancient  Cavaliern,  close  by 
dlieFarren  charmed  the  modern  gallants,  grim 
Ciomweirs  body  lay  in  somber  state  at  Somer- 
a  Close  by,  Inigo  Jones  died,  the  illustriouH 
b,  the  gentle  Chaucer,  the  wise  Wycliffe,  wrote 
ronicles,  corrected  their  sermons,  or  penned 
mlB  and  obeyed  the  muse. 
I  my  youthful  dream  as  a  London  apprentice, 
as  one  of  its  flediles,  to  try  to  revert  to  the  ideal 
lad  from  Northumberland  Avenue  to  Somerset 
ive  a  one-hundred-and-flfty-foot  Strand,  with 
between  the  north  side  and  the  Embankment ; 
udens  in  three  tiers  dropping  to  the  river,  with 
i  House  and  Waterloo  Bridge  on  the  eastern 
on  its  west  the  eastern  side  of  Northumber- 
nue.  But  it  was  only  a  dream,  that  fifty  years 
1  have  been  realised  for  no  greater  cost  than  is 
g  expended  on  the  Holbom-to-Strand  improve- 

THE   BTRANn    IliPROVEMENTS. 

dag  of  the  modern  Strand  improvements, 
US  r^rets  the  disappearance  of  Clifford's 
mgh  for  that  the  County  Council  have 


no  responsibility  ;  the  new  Savoy,  he  thinks, 
would  have  been  handsomer  if  built  entirely  of 
natural  stone,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Cecil.  But,  ho  regretfully  says,  *'over  these 
buildings  the  London  County  Council  have  no 
power  or  control  whatever." 

Taking  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Strand  improve- 
ment, it  is  going  to  be  artistically  as  good  a  scheme  as 
physically  it  will  be  a  l)enefit  to  vehicular  and  pedes* 
trian  traffic  and  subterranean  tramway  traction. 

But  there  is  a  danger  ahead,— serious,  ugly,  deform- 
ing, monstrous.  It  has  been  suggested,  fortunately  by 
journals  that  have  little  influence  and  less  soul,  that  an 
elevated  railway  should  be  erected  in  the  center  of 
Kingsway  or  over  the  two  pavements  on  either  side- 
some  vagrant,  sprawling,  iron  Behemoth,  dragging  in 
red-oxide  color  its  tawdry  and  ugly  length  along. 

But  London  will  never  tolerate  this,  the  most  recent 
but  least  decent  of  transatlantic  innovations. 

HOW  BEST  TO  BEAUTIFY  LONDON. 

The  architectural  beauty  and  harmony  of  Lon- 
don, he  remarks,  depend  at  present  almost  en- 
tirely on  individual  taste^  the  vagaries  of  ground 
landlords,  and  the  capacity  of  architects,  and  of 
these  three  Mr.  Burns  thinks  the  architects  de- 
serve least  blame.  And  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards for  the  beautifying  of  London  would  be, 
he  thinks,  more  power  to  the  County  Councirs 
elbow. 

The  council,  for  historical,  artistic,  and  educational 
reasonH,  should  be  vested  with  power,  not  only  to  de- 
termine line  and  height,  but  to  select  or  suggest  ma- 
terial for  itH  buildings,  and  above  all  to  deal  with 
contumacious  Philistines  who,  disregarding  what  time, 
spirit,  and  tradition  have  evolved,  should  violate  the 
artistic  milieu  and  outrage  neighborly  amenities. 

Xo  one  is  likely  to  dispute  his  statement  that 
''wliat  London  badly  needs  is  more  power  to 
put  down  or  regulate  street  advertisements." 
Add  to  this  unrestricted  power  to  the  County 
('ouncil  to  improve  and  substitute  electrical  for 
horse  traction  and  Mr.  Bums  would  bb  «AX>Ss&fi^ 
— for  the  time. 


. .  -  •.     I  <-"  V  '.VI  y  REyiEW  OF  REyiElVS. 
^  V : .-.  N  ':    :-  \ GLAND'S  ENEMY  ? 

>,  -"a.:  -a:.  i>  ilirected  to  the  ivd vantage  of  the  retrogrfl 
-m  powers,  nay,  to  the  m(»st  retrogra<lo  part  < 
iml  "o  the  disadvantage  of  the  liberal  Western 


:^li--..l      u 


A«     X 


This  is  coupled  with  a  policy  of  sul^se: 
-.1  :..  H'.issia,  of  which  ••  Julius  "  givos  the  fo 
5      .rxs:ance : 

■  ■  The   Kaiser's  government  passed    with  difl 

'ilL  in  the  Reichstag  the  result  of  which  was 

*!ie  price  of  the  necessiiries  of  life.     It   was  ^ 

pp^xsed  by  tlie  Socialists  an<l  the  Lilx^ral  frienc 

:>e«.>ple.  but  the  chancellor  was  adroit,  perse ver 

victorious.    The  minimum  tariff  lK»canie  law.  1 

-stt-p  was  to  conclude  treaties  of  comnu'nje  witl: 

^    ■-^-        >ti«es  uiM)n  the  basis  of  that  minimal  tariff. 

^      .  •    >..  .       everything,  in  fact, — depended  uiK)n  the  assi^ntoj 

-4;»  ■'.<:       ^"t  ^'-  Witte  abs<.dutely  refused  it.   Consequei 

liermau   chancellor  was  at  his  wits'  end.     F 

faile<1  to  talk  over  the  Czardom,  the  whole  f 

.^     i.:.v;p  ::ie      carefully  constructed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  h 

.....     *  '.^    w  \i-       fall  with  it;  and  of  Russia's  consent  there  set 

.-.  ..Lf^t'Mai      rea.«*onable  hope.     A  commercial    war  would 

.    »  !  I  !  *r'^       harmful  than  the  minimum   tariff,  M.  Witu 

....    i-i^e^.^  V-       organ  said.     Yet  all  at  once  Russia  gave  her 

■-■j^^i.id   iiid      and  M.  Witte  himself  went  humbly  to  Gerniai 

X.  »(.<.»»   "iTi^iaiid      nounce  it.    Thus  again  the  chancellor  triumpl 

^    .  t    •♦».(  'h.t:  in       the  party  of   dear  food  and  .strong   goverun 

..  .v..*.i,i-:ti;^  vier-       umphed  with  him.     How?    This  time  be  won 

..     %i■^fP>Ary.       the  direct  intervention  of  a  foreign  .sovereigr 

,  ..      .     .'.ir^.  .ire      against  the  advice  of  his  princiiwl  adviser,  ai 

.,  :....■.*      Hence,       tiance  of  the  intere.st«  of  his  suffering  people. 

^  .*.  ...  *.     I*.   v»t?nniu«      did  that  foreign  sovereign  receive  as  a  f/fi/cf  p 

.  ;    ..Ui^^^ird  eveu      Almost  at  the  .same  time  atrial  took  plaw  at 

*  .>.-v.i.     'n  view  of      berg.    I  think  I  nee<l  not  recall  the  circumstj 

«:u  I  \}v  A\\\  1       that  trial.   The  whole  civilized  world  rememlje: 

.K'  jidicy  of      They  will  form  a  sixjcial  chapter  in  the  histon 

.iAxl  ar  prvs-       man  cnlture. 


«% 


m         \     .   1 


w    ^^K  OUR  POLICY  OF  '^STRKNUOSITY 

»     .       \vorM  poli  really  .seemed  exce.ssive  to  old  Europe,  compar 

^  x   oJ    IVaoO  this  new  evangel  y   To-<lay,  it  is  no  longer  a  qut 

'  V\.*   ^^     U».  "America  for  the  Americans;"  the  question  is 

^  *'T'    '^    \  ^^*®  ^^'^^^l*^' ^^^'ili^'*^^^^*'»'*l<l  iu">it  lx»come  in  theei 

^     ■  *    *.'  ::»o  I  niliHl  ^^,  ^^  Xr)rth  America  as  to  politics  no  le.ss  th, 

i.'v\'iO\olt's  ina-  iuternatiimal  eccmomics. 
;.xohim  tho  ,^fj^,j.  oominc'nting  on  the  polioios  for 

iho  I  on-  TresidiMit  Hoosovtilt  stands,  this  writer  CGI] 

■    v^'U»lr'/wu"  referring  to  surprises  that  the  President 

.    N   ^ov>ntutii»nal  supporters  may  n»ceive  : 

Rrwsevelt,— enunent,  i»ractical  statesman  th 

X.  i  V»«  wally  Thi»o-  l>e,— is,  however,  a  man  who  understands  the  g 

»,*^'ut  day  Xi>rth  iwrtance  of  the  ideal  in  the  life  of  a  piniple  as  in 

'.'iw.x-iil  llgUH',  all  of  an  individual.     He  feels  that  the  ideal  of  gi 

>v    s»lu'> .  oan  Ik*  re-  pr<>posed  by  him  to  his  c«>untry  would  have  i 

*     I'wSirvMiuous  Life,"  lwv>^e  if  pulilic  honesty  and  public  virtue  did  i 

■\  v»^«  *^  •♦  union  as  dif  tribute  to  con.stitute  and  sustain  it.    Sufficient 

^     \^  ^  '.  t»o  oiubryo  of  the  this  is  his  campiiign  in  favor  of  the  negroes,  at 

*  •.  'x^  :%^iWKtoii  was  dif-  of  losing  all  public  favor,  l>oth  the  great  parti< 

\v4V*l  »"**  tMUMiueriHl  in  all  their  element:-  hostile  to  the  colored  race, 

^r  «J\V  IKvlTliio,  that  al  InjiiMtice,  and  to  cruelty. 
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AMERICAN  WOMAN  FROM  A  SWEDISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


[jESSNESS  and  a  hollow,  artificial 
iety,  for  which,  tlie  American  woman 
responsible, — these  are  the  character- 
•ur  civilization  which  impressed  a  well- 
wedish  authoress  on  a  recent  visit  to 
iry.  The  magazine  Varia  (Stockholm), 
thholds  her  name  but  announces  her 
gives  her  impressions  in  full.  Be- 
uning  for  several  years  in  tliis  coun- 
the  editor  of  Varia,  the  writer  has 
tadent  of  American  conditions,  par- 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
)r  more  than  ten  years.  American 
a  hollow,  worthless  thing,  she  believes. 
e  poor  artist,  coming  from  Paris  or 
<  freezes  in  his  soul,  he  feels  powerless 
the  lack  of  place  into  which  to  put  his 
rgies.  He  is  forced  to  choose  between 
d  society  life  or  a  Bohemian  existence 
ea  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  com- 
p  he  enjoyed  in  Europe."  The  most 
people  in  America,  this  writer  be- 
«  the  middle-aged  men  who  have 
r  expensive  club  life.  She  is,  how- 
paring  in  her  criticism  of  the  clubs  for 
"  The  so  •  called  lady  -  clubs  are  simply 
with  or  without  clubhouses,  for  dis- 
^tation,  and  lecturing.  A  great  deal 
\  done  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  woman, 
hole  thing  makes  a  forced  impression. 
her  hand,  however,  there  are  many  fine 
ircles  and  afternoon  courses  of  study." 
krd  to  find  a  real  American  woman  in 
k,  this '  Swedish  writer  declares.  She 
,  unsparingly  : 

nen  of  the  middle  class,  which  is  the  largest 
srk,  are  characterized  by  their  laziness,  in- 
B,  and  vanity.  They  may  know  how  to  make 
gaat,  but  poorly  suited  to  their  means ;  and 
Biy  seldom  do  they  know  how  to  cook.  Most 
lepsiA  and  nervonsness  of  their  husbands  is 
nd  by  the  half-cooked  meals  of  the  women, 
t  being  practical,  they  waste  half  the  food  they 
Yet  they  trim  their  nails  for  hours,  and  live 
He  on  the  street^— that  is,  when  they  are  not 
enough  to  be  jammed  around  the  bargain 
rhis  is  not  merely  a  European  view  of  the 
>  fin  a  frequent  topic  of  admonition  on  the 
By  American  economic  writers.  While  these 
f  explanations,  they  all  agree  that  there  is 
laUe  danger  to  the  country  in  the  increasing 
the  middle-class  woman  and  her  unfitness 
ead  of  a  household. 

I  being  done  in  the  United  States,  this 


lady  admits,  in  the  way  of  popular  education 
and  enlightenment,  but  most  of  it,  she  contends, 
is  ''along  improper  lines,  and  complicated  by 
the  red  tape  of  superficial  educational  methods, 
causing  a  confusion  which  is  worse  than  the 
most  rigid  conservatism."  American  teachers, 
she  declares,  are  a  worthy  class,  but  are  gener- 
ally "  oppressed  by  pedagogical  studies  which 
they  are  unable  to  digest,  confused  by  theories 
which  they  are  not  able  to  convert  into  practice. 
Alas  for  the  American  fetich  worship  of  theo- 
ries and  long  words  !  " 

A  class  of  women  which  especially  pleased 
this  Swedish  writer  was  the  shop  girls.  Many 
of  these,  she  declares,  by  their  own  **  gifts  and 
cleverness,  stand  apart  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  people, — unsuccessful  artists,  half-educated 
teachers,  pretentious  girls,  foolishly  known  as 
salesladies  and  stenographers."  When  an  Amer- 
ican woman  is  practically  inclined,  however, 
"she  is  the  most  practical  woman  on  earth." 
This  foreign  observer  was  also  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  "richly  developed  girl-bachelor*8 
life,  with  really  genuine  American  systems  of 
making  a  living."  As  to  the  wives  of  millionaires, 
especially  in  New  York,  they  have  "no  time  for 
anything  but  sham  society  ;  no  time  even  for 
serious  reading  sufficient  to  properly  discharge 
the  duties  of  membership  on  the  women's  club 
committees."  The  charitable  work  of  American 
women  comes  in  for  much  praise  from  this 
writer.  Particularly  sympathetic  were  the  im- 
pressions made  on  her  by  college-settlement 
work.  She  also  praises  the  Consumers*  League 
and  its  accomplishments. 

That  Americans  have  degenerated,  especially 
in  the  East,  is  the  final  verdict.  In  Scandinavia, 
and  in  certain  circles  of  English  life,  there  is 
much  more  social  dignity  than  in  the  United 
States,  she  avers.  The  "Four  Hundred"  of 
New  York,  and  those  who  seek  to  imitate  them, 
"  as  a  rule  are  animated  by  hypocrisy  or  a  fear 
of  losing  caste."  As  to  American  libraries, 
says  this  writer,  in  conclusion,  there  are  many 
of  them,  but  they  exist  chiefly  for  the  librarian 
or  the  vanity  of  the  ones  who  donate  them. 
There  is  only  one  complete  library  in  the  United 
States  —  the  Boston  Public  Library — she  de- 
clares (forgetting  the  existence  of  the  Library  of 
Congress).  The  others  are  really  "  gigantic  cities 
of  shelves  whose  chief  function  is  to  boast  that 
they  have  more  books  than  the  others." 


«M 
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"MUNICIPAL  TRADING"  A  DEAD  LOSS. 


I 
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THE  vexed  qaestion  of  municipal  ownership, 
— ^municipal  trading,  as  they  call  it  in  Eng- 
land,— continues  to  be  vigorously  discussed  in 
the  English  magazines  and  reviews.  Gruesome 
reading  for  the  Britisli  taxpayer  is  provided  by 
Mr.  John  Holt  Schooling  in  his  Whidsor  article 
on  '» Local  Rates  and  Taxes."  The  paper  is 
rather  diflScult  to  read,  owing  to  thcj  way  in  which 
tables  of  formidable  statistics  are  interspersed 
amid  the  author's  own  remarks.  Certain  totals 
may  be  reproduced.  The  total  municipal  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1900-01  is  over  £110,- 
000,000  sterling  ($550,000,000).  Seventeen  mil- 
ions  were  spent  on  loans  repaid  and  interest  on 
loans.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  paid  out 
of  the  loans  to  total  expenditure  has  risen  from 
18  per  cent,  in  1884-85  to  24  per  cent,  in  1899- 
1900.  The  outstanding  debt  of  local  spending 
authorities  has  risen  in  twenty-five  years,  1874- 
1900,  from  £92,000,000  ($460,000,000)  to  £293,- 
000,000  ($1 ,465,000,000) ;  or  from  £389  ($1,945) 
per  hundred  of  population  to  £917  ($4,585) ;  or 
from  £80  ($400)  per  £100  ($500)  of  the  ratable 
value  of  property  to  £167  ($835).  The  local 
debt  is  now  nearly  half  the  national  debt. 


'<  REPBODUCTIVE    UNDERTAKINGS. 


»» 


Two  hundred  and  ninety  nine  corporations  out 
of  317  are  responsible  for  reproductive  under- 
takings. The  total  capital  invested  was  £121,- 
000,000  ($605,000,000),  of  which  £117,000,000 
($585,000,000)  were  borrowed;  and  only  £16,- 
000,000  ($80,000,000)  had  been  paid  off  in  1902. 

The  excess  of  yearly  income  over  yearly  working  ex- 
penfles  was  4.8  millions.  Of  this  *'  balance,''  4.2  millions 
were  paid  away  in  respect  of  borrowed  capital,  and  0.2 
of  a  million  was  set  apart  for  depreciation.  This  leaves 
a  net  profit  of  0.4  of  a  million,  or,  more  exactly,  of  £878,- 
000  per  annum  upon  a  capital  of  £121,200,000. 

Descending  to  detail,  baths  and  washhouses 
are  worked  at  a  loss  of  £6  5s.  9d.  per  £100  of 
capital.  The  gas  works  showed  the  highest  prof- 
it,— namely,  £1  12s.  lOd.  per  cent.  Tramways 
owned  and  worked  by  corporations  yielded  a 
yearly  profit  of  19  shillings  per  cent.,  while  those 
owned  by  corporations  but  not  worked  by  cor- 
porations yielded  a  yearly  profit  of  £1  10s.  6d. 
per  cent.,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Schooling  thinks 
points  to  other  people  understanding  business 
better  than  the  local  spending  authorities.  All 
the  reproductive  undertakings  were  worked  at  a 
yearly  alleged  profit  of  6s.  3d.  per  £100  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  them. 

It  is  in  the  smallness  of  the  amount  written 
off  for  depreciation  that  Mr.  Schooling  finds  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  municipal  trading.    He  exclaims 


upon  the  fact  that  ''  3s.  2^.  is  the  amoi 
preciation  annually  put  aside  per  £10 
ital,  in  respect  of  plant,  machinery,  et 
cost  £121,170,000."  Mr.  Schooling  < 
that  a  yearly  allowance  for  depreciatioi 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested  is  a  most 
estimate.  Rectifying  municipal  accoun 
standard,  Mr.  Schooling  arrives  at  the  : 
totals  : 

Capital  invested,  £121,170,000 ;  5  per  cent, 
yearly  depreciation  is  £6,05(^500 ;  yearly  alk 
depreciation  by  corporation  is  £193,274 ;  exi 
preciation  which  should  be  set  aside  yearly 
226 ;  deduct  net  profit  stated  by  corporation,  i 
vanishes,  £378,281,  making  the  net  loss  yearl 
1,029  ''reproductive  undertakings"  £5,486,945 

So  that,  instead  of  a  nominal  profit  of  . 
($1,891,405),  we  have  a  net  yearly  lo 
10s.  7d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  these 
productive  undertakings  in  England  an 
excluding  London.  Mr.  Schooling  cor 
notion  that  the  sinking-fund  principle 
vide  for  depreciation.  He  says  that  it 
for  the  paying  off  of  the  particular  11 
which  it  relates,  but  that  it  does  not  pr 
the  loss  by  depreciation  of  plants.  As 
is  the  remedy,  Mr.  Schooling  frankly  r< 
do  not  know." 

England's  Local  Indebtednesfl 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  Sir  Kob< 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
crease  of  local  expenditure  which  has  ta 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  must 
thinks,  be  stayed.  Imperial  expenditu: 
creased  from  £70,000,000  (J|;350,00e 
£140,000,000  ($700,000,000),  and  this,  S 
thinks,  is  not  unduly  great.  But  the 
penditure,  which  in  the  sixties  was  oi 
000,000  ($180,000,000)  for  the  whoh 
Kingdom,  had  grown  in  1901-02  to  £14^ 
($720,000,000).  In  the  same  year,  th 
local  indebtedness  had  risen  to  £40* 
($2,035,000,000),  equal  to  half  the  natic 
Sir  Robert  admits  that  local  expenditu 
great  extent  an  index  of  civilization,  ai 
is  often  national  expenditure,  an  index  < 
but  he  thinks  that  the  time  has  come 
stop  to  wholesale  borrowings. 

Taking  the  question  as  a  whole,  Engl 

penditure,  imperial  and  local,  has  inc] 

follows : 

Forty  Tears  Ago.  Prea 

Imperial £70.000,000  £h 

Local 88,000.000  h 

Total £101.000.000 
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iantB  at  the  varioiu  colleges  ought  not  to  be 
■t  a  nnlTeraity  at  all.  My  own  experience 
that  oat  of  every  hundred  students  who  are 
ther  English  literature  or  philosophy  at  the 
m,  about  sixty  are  quite  unfitted  to  study 
|eets  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  at  a  uni- 
Teither  their  abilities  nor  their  previous  teach- 
way  fit  them  for  a  university  education." 

emm  of  **  International  Peace  f^om 
The  famous  Polish  writer  and  philauthropist, 
loch,  established  in  Poland,  some  years  ago, 
,  in  which  was  to  be  gathered  a  complete  as- 
of  implements  of  war  and  relics,  and  repre- 
which  were  intended  to  illustrate  how  terri- 
At  war  is,  and  "thus  further  the  cause  of 
A  year  1900,  this  museum  was  established  for- 
ivaeme,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  year  just  past 
IB  been  practically  completed.  In  addition  to 
be  of  war  and  all  sorts  of  munitions  of  war,  the 
xmtains  paintings  and  sculpture  depicting 
war,  allegorical  and  realistic,  particularly 
1^  the  suif ering  brought  about  by  the  **inter- 
•velry."  In  the  Revue  Univerfteile  (Paris), 
I  derotes  several  pages,  with  illustrations,  to 
ion  of  this  museum. 

lie  War   Rejuvenate  the  Orient  ?~An 

Utical  economist  (Gino  Arias),  writing  in  the 
Nasiondle  (Florence),  considers  the  social 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  He  regards  the 
rf  Western  nations  in  the  Orient  as  purely 
r,  and  asserts  that  the  profits  derived  from 
ing  civilisation"  are  ** often  the  result  of 
I  with  conscience,  if  not  with  infamy."  Rus- 
ilarea,  is  in  the  unique  position  of  asking,  not 
0  much  as  the  missing  elements  to  enable  her 
ber  latent  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
inion  with  the  population  and  free  capital  of 
he  war  he  ascribes,  not  to  personal  ambition 
t  of  the  Gsar,  but  to  pressure  from  the  landed 
for  Japan,  he  continues,  the  war  is  a  national 
she  must  expand  or  die.  This  writer  sees 
npetition  of  the  rejuvenated  Orient  only  an 
.  spur  to  our  own  civilization  and  the  better- 
dl  conditions  of  labor  the  world  over.  As  to 
esult  of  the  war  itself,  he  believes  that  "even 
should  ultimately  fall  to  Russia,  not ii ing  can 
ctorious  march  of  the  Japanese  among  Asiatic 
»onded  as  it  is  by  them." 

ikin  on  the  Russian  Revolution.— The 

n  Russian  author,  social  reformer,  and  philo- 
marchist.  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  contrib- 
i  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  on  the  present 
ondition  of  the  empire.  It  is  too  late,  he  in- 
Bttle  the  question  by  mere  petty  concessions. 
i  that  they  think  at  the  Winter  Palace  to 
r  measures  in  favor  of  the  peanant^,  but  to 
king  any  constitutional  conceRslons.  How- 
will  not  help.  Any  improvement  in  the  cou- 
the  peasants  will  lie  welcome.  But  if  they 
t  therefore  they  will  be  able  to  limit  their 
M  to  the  invitation  of  a  few  representatives 
vrinoeB  to  the  Council  of  State,  where  they 
piirt  in  its  deliberation.**,  this  is  a  gross  mis- 
ih  ameaaore  might  have  pacified  their  minds 
Ateuuidv  in.  had  honestly  fulfilled  the  last 


will  of  his  father.  It  might  have  had,  perhaps,  some 
slight  effect  ten  years  ago,  if  Nicholas  II.  had  listened 
then  to  the  demand  of  the  zemstvos.  But  now  this  will 
do  no  longer.  The  energy  of  the  forces  set  in  motion 
is  too  great  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  trifiing  result. 
And  if  they  do  not  make  concessions  very  soon,  the 
court  party  may  easily  learn  the  lesson  which  Louis 
Philippe  learned  in  the  last  days  of  February,  1848." 

What  Pushkin  Means  to  Russia.— A  bright  es- 
say on  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin  appears  in  the  Dutch 
review  De  Gids  (Haarlem).  Pushkin,  says  the  writer, 
*'was  a  man  of  liberal  views — too  liberal  for  the  au- 
thorities—who transferred  him  from  the  capital  to  a 
post  in  a  minor  town  ;  but  he  was  beloved  of  the  people, 
and  his  memory  is  venerated  in  all  parts  of  the  Czar's 
dominions.  Russia  is  poor  in  statues,  and  those  which 
she  does  possess  are  not  works  of  art,  but  the  statue  of 
Pushkin  in  Moscow,  his  native  place,  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception." 

How  Russians  Subjects  Regard  the  War.— In 
Schwarzort,  East  Prussia,  recently,  the  waves  left  on  the 
seashore  a  corked  bottle.  It  contained  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  there  were  written  with  pencil  the  following 
words  in  the  Letish  language:  *'We,  too,  are  driven 
to  the  slaughter,  like  many  others  before  us.  Why  does 
not  our  Emperor  Nicholas  think  of  those  thousands  of 
poor  widows  and  orphans  who  after  their  husbands  and 
fathers  are  dead  become  the  prize  of  misery?  He  has 
already  sacrificed  innumerable  masses  to  the  war,  and 
yet  he  wants  more  and  more.  Now  we,  too,  have  to  go 
there,  where  men  are  murdering  one  another,  men  who 
never  have  seen  one  another  and  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  fight.  When  will  this  murdering  cease  t  Is  the 
Czar  quite  insatiable  t  Oh,  fisher  1  if  you  find  these 
words  on  the  shore,  remember  us,  destined  to  die,  in 
your  prayer,  and  pray  God  that  he  might  give  us  peace 
soon."  In  commenting  on  this  piece  of  news  which  it 
publishes  in  its  columns,  the  Polish  newspaper  Wieik 
Nmvy  (New  Age,  of  Lemberg,  Austria)  says:  "The 
Letish  language  of  this  message,  entirely  unknown  to 
the  Prussian  fishermen  who  found  it,  gives  the  best 
proof  that  there  is  no  invention.  It  is  a  real  voice  of 
despair  of  a  Letish  marine  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  a  significant  sign  that  the 
war  with  Japan  does  not  claim  the  sympathy  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  that  really  all  the  people  want 
immediate  peace." 

Russians  Sea  and  River-Borne  Commerce. — 

The  article  on  **The  Development  of  Russia's  Merchant 
Marine  "  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  dett  Deux  Mondes 
recently,  and  portions  of  which  were  reproduced  in 
this  Revikw  for  November,  has  been  supplemented  by 
a  second  article  in  the  French  review  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject  by  the  same  writer,  M.  J.  Charles-Roux. 
In  this  second  article,  M.  Charles-Roux  considers  the 
ports  which  send  out  and  receive  traffic  carried  in  the 
transportation  lines,  treated  of  incur  article  last  month. 
Considering  these  sea,  lake,  and  river  ports  in  order, 
this  French  writer  begins  with  the  White  Sea  and  its 
principal  town,  Archangel.  The  White  Sea,  he  says 
has  really  belonged  to  Russia  longer  than  any  other  of 
her  waterways.  It  was  the  only  border  sea  that  be- 
longed to  Russia  at  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  With 
its  extreme  northern  position,  however^  fax  tranv  \N:a 
great  maritime  routes  ot  the  wotV^  \qcYsoQl  \sri  \»^  \»t 
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k  FXW  VOLUMEB  OF  HISTORY. 
A  mocttAdlDg  Tolntne  at  Mr.  James  Ford 
M  "HlBtoiT  of  the  United   States"  <Mac- 
crltiw  bnve  onlf  wards  of  praise.   The  fifth 
Frntng  the  years  18M~e6,  has  recently  come 


ptirto  BCNd- 

loath.  Another  oluipt«T  Is  aaslgiied  to  the 
t  priBMiMB  of  war.  The  volume  cloaca  *rith 
bapartUI  acaoant  of  TeconBtruction.  Mr. 
Umant  of  the  war  ttaelf,  and  of  tbe  Inaes 
t  of  tiM  war,  in  that  of  aa  uDblaaed  hleto- 
111  meet,  we  think,  with  the  cordial  appiO' 
■a  aa  well  aa  Northern  partldpa&ts  in 


John  A.  Eaaaon's  eway  on  "  The  Evolution 
atuOotx  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
Hlfflln  &  Co.),  originally  written  by  re- 
B  CouBtltnttonal  Centennial  Commiesion,  in 

irabllshed  in  a  form  convenient  for  general 
In  his  eaeaj,  Mr.  Kasson  gives  a  clear  but 
■edtal  of  tbe  conditions  preliminary  to  tbe 
aafodeiAcy : "  a  statement  ol  the  infirmities 
dvMWM  of  the  Articles  o(  Confederation  ; 
ion  of  the  fAilnre  of  those'. articles  by  the 

th«  RtfVDlatioD ;  the  succesafve  atepe  by 
■ought  tbe  consent  of  the  &t«^  to  a  gen- 
tion  to  provide  a  BubetitQle'govemnieDt ; 
,  tlM  manner  In  which  they  accomplished 
itian  of  a  nation.  Included  in  this  volume 
dUory  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  also  by  Mr. 

t  with  tb»  Hon.  James  Bryce'n  recent  visit 
•d  StatM  la  the  appearance  of  a  new,  en- 
nvlMd  edition  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Etn- 
llllMl).  This  work,  ori^natly  isnued  forty 
)■•  been  the  standard.  This  latest  edition 
ita  acoonnt  f ally  the  results  ot  modem  hi»- 
ovh.  Aoondndlng  chapter,  Hketchiug  the 
1  of  tha  new  German  Empire  axid  the  forces 
I  glTen  H  atiengtb  and  coheaiou,  has  been 
A   ehtVBologlCfll   table   aud    three   maps 


have  also  been  added,  and  the  book  has  been  revised 
throughout.    Typographically  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

"Arbitration  and  the  Hague  Court"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin),  by  John  W.  Foster,  president  of  the  National 
Arbitration  Conference,  was  prepared  in  respouse  to  a 
resolution  of  tbe  recent  Mohonk  Arbitration  Confer- 
ence. Mr.  Foster,  who  has  hod  a  longer  and  more 
varied  diplomatic  career  than  perhaps  any  other  Ameri- 
can, gives  In  this  volume  a  brief  review  of  the  facta  and 
conditions  leading  up  to  the  famous  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  also  characterizes  the  personael  and  spirit 
of  tbe  conference. 

A  useful  and  comprehensive  volnme  Is  Mr.  Charles 
Edmund  Akers'  "  History  of  South  America,  ISM-lSM" 
(DuttOD).  We  have  had  works  on  the  Spani^  conquest 
of  the  southern  continent,  and  more  or  leas  fragmentary 
studies  of  sections  of  South  America,  but  this  is  the 
flNt  comprebeuslve  history  in  English  of  the  last  half- 
oentury  of  the  South  American  states— since  they  at- 
tained independence  from  Spanish  control.  Mr.  Akera 
hv  lived  many  years  in  Sonth  America,  and  has  been  a 
journalist  in  almost  all  portions  of  the  continent.  While 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  ot  all  his  hiatory,  it 
can  be  seen  that  be  has  laid  under  tribute  all  the  im- 
portant works  of  information  by  Spanish  and  Forta. 
gnese  chroniclers,  and  authors  of  other  nationalities. 


He  has  treated  the  movements,  teodencles,  and  facts 
wlilch  bave  influenced  the  entire  continent,  and  has 
then  endeavored  to  show  how  tbe  national  character 
ot  the  people  of  each  state  assumed  distinctive  features 
as  a  reeult  of  local  conditions,  modified  by  fo'raign  im- 
migration and  other  facta.    There  are  some  interesting 
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Miss  Agt\ea  C  Lnut  a^ks  un  to  rvrwIjuKCoucuotlunnof 
tlie  early  hiHtory  of  the  we.sterii  Uniteil  Stat«H.  Contrary 
U>  the  milloiia  imbilied  atHuhool,  sheiuij'B  in  her  work 
>>TliePHthnnderHnftheWt4t"(Madiiilltin).Mitrquett«, 
Juliet,  and  La  Snll«  dlU  not  dimovt-r  tht-  ytv^t  region  be- 
yond the  Gn-Ht  l^akeH. 
Twelve  years  before 

thought  of  visiting  the 
Great  Went,  two  nt  the 
moHt  intrepid  voyii- 
(Tpura  that  France  ever 
produced,  tlie  Sieiir 
Pierre  Esprit  RadiMMun 
and  the  Sieiir  MiSdant 
Uhuuart  GrcweillerK. 
fur  trft<lern  of  Tliree 
Kivem,  Quebec,  uho 
sacrificed  all  their 
earthly  potwetwicins  to 
the  enthusiiuini  of  dis- 
covery, explored  and 
maile  known  the  tcrent 

American  West.    Miss  mibs  aonb*  c.  ijiitt. 

Ijaut  is  doing  a  work 

which  deserves  well  of  liistoriaiiii  in  futlnwiiiijc  up  to 
their  sources  the  stories  aud  traditions  of  tLe  Western 
hixtory  ol  our  country  and  retelling  the  slovicx  in  her 
characteristically  clear  Htylo.  This  volume  is  excel- 
lently printed,  and  is  itluHtrated  with  many  picturex. 
There  Ik  an  hJKtorical  appendix,  and  an  Index. 

One  of  the  useful  and  at  the  same  time  intercHting 
books  which  liave  Ijeen  the  otitcunie  of  the  war  (ever 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  air  is  Charles  Welsh's  "  Fa- 
mous Battles  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Century"  (WesseU). 
This  w  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  Iiattles  1u  the 
British  war  with  Bnrma,  In  the  South  Anieriean  war 
for  independence,  in  the  Belgian  war  for  independence, 
in  tlie  struggle  of  Texas  with  Mexico,  in  the  British 
war  with  Afghanistan,  in  oar  Mexican  War,  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  iu  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Thexe  de- 
scriptions are  by  famous  journalists,  anuiug  them 
Archibald  Forben,  George  A.  Henty,  Maj.  Arthur  Grif- 
flths,  and  other  well-known  writers.  The  voluuie  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Welsh,  with  nine  full-iHige  illustrations. 

"A8hortHl«tory  of  Ancient  Egypt"  (IhinaEsteti)  lias 
been  written  by  Percy  E.  Newberry,  author  of  "The 
Amberst  Papyri,''aDd  John  Gastrang,  reader  in  Egyp- 
tian archfcolp^  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  The 
materials  tor  this  work,  the  aiithnrs  say  in  theirprefnce, 
have  lieen  collected  for  more  Ibau  a  generation.  The 
Intention  Is  tu  outline  ancient  Egypt  from  the  founding 
of  the  monarchy  for  three  thousand  years  until  the  de- 
cadence of  the  empire.    The  volume  Is  provided  with 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  two-volume  "  History  of  the 
StandanlOil(JompaDy"(McClure,  Phillips&  Co.}isan 
exhaustive  and  yet  succinct  presentation  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  a  great  American  Industry.  Tlic 
buuk  ischielly  concerned  with  the  methods  by  which  the 
corporatio[]  whose  name  apiieiirs  In  the  title  armgntetl 
to  itself  tlie  control  of  the  iwrroleutii  output  in  this 
country.  Closely  rulateil  to  the  main  theme  Is  the  dra- 
matic stvry  of  the  rush  to  the  oil  fields  In  Ibe  Ws.  and 
of  the  toKtunes  that  were  made  and  lost  in  the  wild 
speculatiou  that  followed.  There  Is  in  Miss  Tarbell's 
treatment  of  the  stubborn  flglit  niade  by  the  oil  jim- 
ducers  against  the  eucroBchments  of  the  refluere'  mo- 


nopoly a  sympathetic  not«  and  at  the  i 
■less  of  touch  such  as  only  a  first  ba 
with  the  facts  could  give.  Her  book  ii 
hlstorj', — not  an  economic  dissertation 
of  the  manipulations  by  which  a  few  i 
in  the  early  "i(f%  secured  virtual  contri 
Interests  of  the  country  for  pur[>oi.«s 
should  add  force  to  the  popular  dcninii 
legislatioti.  as  voiced  by  President  Kimj 
Hiram  College,  Ohio,  has  gained  a 
tion  through  the  lives  of  two  of  it<(  p 
whon),  •Innies  A.  (iartlelil,  became  ] 
t'nlted  States,  while  thi-  other.  Dr.  Bu 
achieved  in  the  teachers'  profession  an 
as  great.  The  college  has  had  a  bistu 
hiilf  a  century,  which  is  fittingly  rum 
volume  prepareil  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Green 
dnction  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Wakefield  {( 
llubbetl  Printing  Company!, 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMO 

There  is  more  history  than  biograpl 

live  volume  by  Alliert  Bigelow  Paine  ei 

Nast,  His  Period  and  His  Pictures"  ( 


write  of  Tliiinias  Xiust's  period  Is  tu  w 
most  Interesting  e|Ktclis  In  our  history, 
and  for  twenty  years  aft«r,  the  Civil  W 
i-Jirtoonist  did  his  iniportaut  work,  ai 
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LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM. 

In  "  The  W&iiipum  Librury  of  Americau  Ltt«niture" 
[IjOii(i;niaDa>,  Prof.  Braniler  Matthews  edits  a  volume 
of  "  American  Familiar  Verne,"  while  William  Morton 
Paynu  contribut«n  xelevtlonii  o(  "Atneriunn  Literary 
Criticium,"  The  Wampum  I.ilirary,  we  may  remind 
our  readers,  LaHl>een  planned  ti>  incliiile  a  xerleH  at  niii- 
(orm  volumes,  each  o(  which  shall  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  single  lil«r»ry  species,  presenting  tt*  evolu- 
tion of  this  definite  form  here  in  tlie  t'nit«d  Staten,  anil 
prcHenting,  in  chninoli^lcal  oequenire,  typical  examples 
chonen  from  the  writinKS  of  American  authors.  Xo 
Hflection  has  been  ma<le,  however,  from  any  living 
American  writer  whose  liirl.h  lias  occurred  since  Decem- 
lier  SI,  1850.  In  Mr.  Payne's  boctic  of  literary  criticism 
the  twelve  authora  from  whom  HelectionH  have  been 
made  all  belong;  to  the  nineteenth  century.  These  are 
the  authors  chosen :  IticlianI  Henry  Dana,  Georice 
Ripley,  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson,  Eilncar  Allan  Poe,  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Onsoli,  JameR  Kuutell  Lowell,  Walt  Whit- 
man,  Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  Edmnud  Clarence  Stod 
man,  William  Dean  Howel In,  Sidney  Lanier,  and  Henry 
James.  In  each  case  tlie  neleetioD  made  in  of  a  charac- 
ter which  seems  to  the  editor  to  illustrate  in  the  most 
typical  manner  tlie  critical  ideas,  methods,  and  inter- 
estaof  the  author.  It  is  lielieved  that  ProFeBnor  Mat- 
thews' book  ia  the  flmt  attempt  ever  mode  to  Helect  the 
liest  specimens  of  familiar  verse  by  American  authors, 
only.  Natarslly,  the  list  of  verse-ninkers  from  whose 
productions  Helections  were  made  in  much  longer  than 
Mr.  Payne's  list  of  American  critics.  Headers  will  find 
In  the  group  very  many  names  made  familiar  by  our 
popular  magazines  within  [mst  decades, 

A  helpful  volame  of  literary  criticism  Is  Jessie  B. 
Hlttenhanse's  "Younger  American  Poets"  (Little, 
Brawn).  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
fleld  of  American  jtoetry,  bat  to  take  up  the  younger 
and  lat«r  Anierican  poets  and  place  them  properly 
against  the  literary  backgriiiind  of  the  country.  The 
principal  poetH  considered  are  Richard  Hovey,  Lixette 
Woodworth  Reese,  Bliss  Carman,  Ijouise  Imogen 
Gniney,  George  E.  Saiitayniia,  JoNepbiiie  PresUin  Pea- 
budy,  Charles  G.  I).  KobertH,  Eilith  M.  ThoniaH,  Madison 
Cawein,  George  E.  Wood  berry,  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles,  Alice  Brown,  Riehiinl  Burton,  Clinton  Scol- 
lard,  Mury  McKeil  Fenuilnea,  Kidgely  Torrence,  Ger- 
trude Hall,  and  Arthur  Upton. 

Mr.  George  P.  Baker,  who  is  assistant  professor  of 
Bngtinh  in  Ilnrvanl  ITnivenlty,  has  edited  a  little  vol- 
ume on  "The  Forms  o(  Public  Address"  (Holt).  This 
consists  of  famous  liistorical  letters — botli  private  and 
open — editorials,  inaugural  addresseK,  sjieeches  of  eu- 
logy, commemoration,  dedication,  welcome,  and  fan*- 
well,  and  nfl«r-diuner  speeches.  Then-  in  an  appeudi.t, 
and  explanatory  notes. 

The  Crowells  are  bringing  out,  In  small  handy  vol- 
umes, the  entire  "  First  Folio  Shakespeare."  The  lat««t 
play  til  be  i«sued  is  "  JuliUH  Ciesar."  Kach  volume  has 
a  photogravure  fnmtispieccv  "nd  is  provided  with  notes, 
a  glossary,  and  some  selected  criticism. 

A  translation  of  the  "Nibelungenlied"  into  English 
verse.  In  the  meter  of  the  orifciual,  liss  tieeu  mode  by 
George  Henry  Nee<ller,  awiociste  professor  of  Gentian 
In  the  Toronto  Univemity  College  (Holt).  This  trans- 
lattoQ  Is  accompanied  by  explanation  a  and  notes,  and 
the  author  ban  written  an  Introiluction  in  which  he  has 
endeavored  to  supply  "an  historical  background  by 
anmming  up  the  result*  oE  tba  InvMtlgaUon  into  the 


origin  and  growth  of  this  great  folk-iKiem  of 
tonic  peoples." 

A  collection  of  chamiiug  weirii  folk-lore  talet 
estine  has  been  maile  by  J.  B.  Hannuer,  under  ' 
"Tales  Told  in  Palestine"  <.Tennings  &  Gralit 
these  have  been  edited,  with  illustrations,  h 
Mitchell.  The  life  and  faith  of  modem  Juda 
reflected  in  these  tales  wliicii  show  the  iiifli 
later  Arabian  and  Turkish  coniiiieNt. 

Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  the  English  Depart 
Han-ard  UiiiverNity.  has  gathered  bis  lectures  i 
lisb  literature,  delivered  on  the  Clark  Fuiindi 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge  (lUKMS),  into  a  voli 
der  the  title  "The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  ( 
in  English  Literature  "  (Scribners).  These  are 
regular  lectures  concerning  English  tlteratu 
given  by  an  American  at  an  Englixh  universi 
gether,  they  are  practically  a  literary  study  of 
of  Dryden.  The  pur[iose  in  these  lectures  wa; 
clareH,  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  i 
temper  of  England,  as  revealed  in  seventeenth- 
literature,  "changed  from  a  temper  ancestral 
mou  to  modern  England  and  to  nioilem  Amer 
became,  before  the  century  closed,  iMimetliin; 
later  time  must  recognize  as  distinctly,  spec 
English." 

Dr.  Sir  Ricbnrd  C.  Jebb,  regins  professor  o 
and  fellow  In  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has 
new  translation  of  "The  Tragedies  of  SopbocU 
English  prose.  This  translation  has  been  pubt. 
England  and  imported  by  the  Macmillana. 

A  handy  and  useful  little  manual  of  literary  i 
Pn)f.  Benjamin  Hevdrick'a  "HowtoStudyLita 
(Houghton,; 
This  little  volut 
in  \U  third  edh 
vised  and  enli 
ProfesfMir  Hej 
calls  "aguideti 
tensive  st  udy  of 
inasterpieceH." 
thor,  who  la  p: 
of  English  In  tli 
Normal  Scliuol, 


iville, 


P*-. 


merely  from 

but   from  th 

ground  of  long 

eiice  ns  a  ti^iche 

Three  stui 

iiKNjAMJN'  MKvnnicK  French   liten 

the  sixteenth  a 

enleenth  centuries  tinve  juHt  tieen   published 

Macmillans.    They  are  "  Stiulies  in   MontMigi 

"  Early  Writings  of  Montaigne,"  by  MiiM  Gra 

ton,  and  Miss  Dorothea  F.  Canfleld's  "Come' 

Kociue  in  England."    Miss  Norton's  Htudies  • 

taigiu:  are  iuteuded  only  for  students  of  tlie  old 

essayiKt ;  perhaps.  It  might  lie  said,  ouly  for  enti 

over  his  work.    His  early  writings.  Miss  Not 

clarvs,  shiuild  be  studied  in  onler  to  get  a  pru[H 

aiii^ed  knowledge  of  the  famous  essays  tbeniselr 

work  on  Coruetlle  and  Kacinu  in  a  study  of  the 

translations  of  these  French  dramatists,  with 

reference  to  tlieir  presentjition,  during  the  Elis 

period,  un  the  Kuglish  stage.    There  was  a  til 

writer  points  out,  when  plays  by  ComeiUe  ouil 

enjoyed  the  grentest  populartty  lu  London. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


BT  of  biibII  Tolamn  of  poems  appear  thts 
UDM  Whitcomb  Riley's  "A  Detective  Saota 
oblw-Merriil)  is  handaomely  llluiitrated  by 
w  ADd  Will  Vawter.    It  ta  la  Mr.  Kiley's 

LeTi  Gilbert's 

(JennftigB  & 
onslBts  ol  R  ae- 
M8  on  religion, 
,  and  lore.  Wll- 

Carter,  one  of 
-pe  of  Vlrgtol- 
abliahed  (Oraf- 
)  his  "Echoes 
Slen,"  Temesof 
war,  and  home 
|U' "  (Broadway 
I  Cotapany)  is  a 
poem  In  three 
olUn  J.  Welts, 
Liv  WUllamL. 
and  "BnttOQ- 
Other  Poems" 
ipolla :     Octo 

■view)  isa  long         mr.  stkpiibh  phillips- 
ng  how  the  aa- 
ittcmpted  to  live  the  simple  life  (with  some 

shmt  TUMB  by  L.  F.  Bittle).  "Kiudly 
■Ulabed  at  Otcawana,  N.  Y.,  by  tbe  author) 
tloB  of  luiKu,  with  some  proHe  lnt«nperHed, 
KOton  Scott,  with  the  sub-title  "A  Little 


Lbraman  has  already  woo  a  distinct  place 
■erlcaii  lyric  poets,  and  his  latest  little  col- 
Jongs  from  a  Oeo^a  Garden"  and  "EcboeH 
lat^  of  SiLeoce"  (Lippincott),  contaiu  many 
demcee  In  his  owu  cameo  style. 
PblUipa' latest  play  ia  entitled  "Tbe  Sin  of 
It  to  eaat  In  the  time  of  the  English  civil  war 
liartes  II.  and  Parliament,  In  1643.  The  book 
■Bed  bj  the  Macmlllans. 

CW  WORKS  IN  POPULAR  SCIBNCB. 

Bgelo  Heilprin,  F.G.K.S.,  of  tbe  Yale  Scien- 
i,  and  member  of  other  learned  societies,  and 
'IfontPet^  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martiuiqutt," 
btontaoother  tllnstrated  study  of  the  great 
I  the  West  Indies,  entitled  "The  Tower  of 
ppiucott).  Profeesor  Heilpriu,  it  will  lie  r>^ 
,  was  in  Martinique  at  the  time  of  tbe  great 
in  the  summer  of  1903.  He  hox  vinited  the 
ice  since  then,  and  bin  Rtudy  in  both  Hcientillc 
tr.  There  ate  twenty-two  full-page  plates  to 
(be  emptlon  and  its  effects.    The  volume  it- 

ISiM. 

Mof  volumes  under  the  general  title  of  "  Tbe 
t  tbe  World,"  edited  for  the  AppletonH  by 
hinder,  of  Oxford  University,  now  comprlneti 
riwltwii  OD  Great  Britain,  central  ICiirope,  the 
ITorth  America,  and  India.  The  Ifut-uamed 
a  Jnat  come  from  tbe  press.  It  is  byCoI.iSir 
nngertord  Holdlch,  K.C.M.G..  K.C.I.E.,  C.H.. 
•nparlntendent  Kurvey  of  Inilin.  Col.  Hol- 
rk  Is  the  product  of  years  ot  study  in  the 
[  iriilch  he  writes.  He  does  not  emphasize 
vdatallat  bnt  relies  on  descriptive  methods, 
"/  Hue  mape  and  diapirams.  The 
m  fa  twated  historically,  geographically, 
kUy.    The  Indian  flepend- 


encies,  Bolnchiaton,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  and  the 
Himalayas,  besidee  Asam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  are  dis- 
cussed In  their  relations  to  the  peniiuulB  Itself.  India 
he  cfllls  "  the  land  of  promise,  where  nature  offers  her 
gifts  with  lavish  bond,  and  whera  the  soil  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  reproduction  of  mankind,  yet  forming 
a  sort  of  geographical  cnl-de-eac,  vrlth  a  few  notable 
gateways  leading  thereto  frum  thi  north,  and  no  exit, 
except  iiy  sea,  to  the  east,  south,  or  west." 

A  useful,  compact,  and  authoritative  manual  Is  the 
"Scientiflc  American  Reference  Book"  (Munn  &  Co.). 
TblHlsanew  venture  of  tbe  Srtcutlyic^mcricnn,  com- 
piled by  Albert  A.  Hopkinx  and  A.  Kuiwell  Bond.  It 
Ih  to  be  an  annual  almanac,  the  result  ot  "  the  queries 
ot  three  generationsof  renders  crystallized."  Itis  based 
on  thousands  of  questions  oitkeil  ot  the  periodical,  which 
have  been  answered  by  eminent  upecialiBts  and  experto, 
Ml  that  there  are  more  tbau  fifty  thousand  tacts  system- 
atiKed  and  veriQed.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
color  plates  and  many  graphic  diagrams. 

A  three-volume  work  by  Dr.  Bilwin  J.  Houston,  en- 
titled "Electricity  In  Every-Day  Lite"  (New  York:  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Sun),  covent  almost  every  form  ot  electrical 
development  In  which  the  general  public  is  likely  to  be 
interested.  Dr.  Houston  has  an  excellent  reputation  aa 
a  writer  in  this  field.  He  succeeds  well  in  popularizing 
technical  subjects.  The  present  work  is  voluminous, 
but  never  wearisome.  The  manifold  applioatlona  of 
electricity  in  modem  Industry  are  strikingly  shown  in 
the  Illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  eight  hun- 
dred in  the  three  volumes. 

A  atudy  of  "tbe  phenomena  attendaut  upon  rock- 
d^eneration  and  soil-  formation  "  is  what  Mr.  Goorga  P. 
Merrill  calls  his  book  "  Rocks,  Rock- Weathering,  and 
Soils"  (Macmlllan).  Mr.  Merrill  is  curator  of  geology 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  professor  of 
geology  lu  the  Corcoran  Scientific  School,  and  author 
of  "Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration."  His  work 
appeara  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  a  text-book. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  ART. 

A  compact  little  eucyclopiediB  of  art  la  Dr.  S.  Beia- 
och's  "Story  ot  Art  Throngbout  the  Ages,"  wbicb  has 
just  been  translated  from  the  French  by  Florence  Sim- 
monds  (Scrlbnere).  Dr.  Relnach'a  work  bas  been  done 
cliiefly  tor  the  Institute  of  France,  of  which  he  Is  a 
member.  It  is  very  thorough,  and  the  notes  and  bibli- 
ography at  the  close  of  each  chapter  moke  the  Informa- 
tion contained  easily  accessible.  The  rendering  into 
English  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  There  are  nearly  six 
hundred  illustrations — reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings, sculpture  work,  and  architecture. 

"To  those  who  feel  the  need  ot  some  art  expression, 
butwhocanuut  attend  an  art  school;  to  those  who  wish 
to  follow  the  art  of  the  craftomen  ;  to  those  teachers 
upon  whom  demand  Is  mode  for  knowledge  of  the 
crafts,"— to  these  is  dedicated  Mr.  Frank  G.  Sanford's 
l>ook,  "  The  Art  CnifM  for  Begiotien  "  (Century).  Mr. 
Sanford  is  director  of  the  arts  and  crafts  departmentof 
Chautauqua,  and  has  a  rich  background  of  experience. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  the  author  with  many  dlR. 
grams  and  suggestive  pieces. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  her  other  books  on 
handicraft  ("How  to  Do  Beadwork,"  "How  to  Moke 
Boskets,"  etc.),  Mary  White  has  brought  ont  another 
volume,  entitled  "How  to  Make  Pottery"  (Donbleday, 
Page).  This  is  a  manual  of  tiaeful  sugicesUwA,  -tsVlXi 
lUuatrationa  by  tin  mAox. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REl^IEiV  OF  REy/EfVS. 


It  WAS  JuBt  one  hundred  yearti  ngn  that  Alois  Sene- 
(elder  made  his  discovery  which  finally  resulted  In  the 
art  of  lltbographf.  Mr.  David  Cumming,  Ipctiirer  on 
lithography  in  ths  He- 
riot-Wfttt  College  of 
Edinburgh  and  exam* 
iiier  for  the  litho- 
Ifraphic  clBHH  in  the 
Technical  College  of 
GloRgow,  has  taken  the 
occasion  to  prepare  a 
"Haudhook  of  Lithog- 
raphy" (Black,  ill 
Ijondon  ;  lmport«<]  liy 
the  Macmillana).  The 
discovery  and  deveiop- 
nient  of  the  art  of 
lithography  has  been 
exceadingly  interesting 

and  Impurtant  tor  the  auiih  sESKFBLDEit. 

modem    graphic   arts. 

Mr.  Camming  couHideni  the  whole  Hubject  in  this  prac- 
tical treatise,  which  he  has  prepared  after  forty  years 
o(  experience  ait  an  actual  worker.  The  fascinating 
story  of  bis  discovery  anil  its  development  is  tcldlnthe 
first  chapter  of  the  book. 

A  reminiscence  of  Homer  Martin,  the  artist,  by  his 
wife,  Mra.  E.  G.  Martin,  has  been  published  by  William 
Macbeth.  Martin'H  laudscapes.  It  was  ouce  said,  "  look 
as  if  no  one  but  God  and  himself  had  ever  seen  the 
places."  This  little  sketch  wa.1  well  wurth  doing.  It  is 
illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  Martin's 
betbii^kuowa  paintings.  While  very  modestly  done, 
Mftrtln'B  claims  to  greatness  are  fully  presented. 

A  notsbla  contribution  to  the  descriptive  literature 
of  art  Is  Julia  Cartwright's  "Life  and  Art  of  Saiidro 
Botticelli"  <Duttonl.  This  is  a  handsomely  bound 
work,  copiously  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
famous  works  by  Botticelli,  with  the  famous  Chigi 
Madonna  as  frontispiece.  The  author  Is  evidently 
steeped  in  artlsl-lore,  and  in  this  handsome  volume  ha.s 
pmented  a  treatise  of  an  art  school  sa  well  as  a  biog- 
raphy of  Botticelli. 

The  "  Pictures  in  the  Tat«  Gallery  "  is  the  title  of  a 
book  Imported  by  the  Duttons.  Jt  Is  a  study,  with  re- 
productions, of  the  famous  paintings  in  the  famous 
Tate  gallery  of  London,  written  by  C.  Gasquoine  Hart- 
ley, author  of  "A  Record  of  Spanish  Painting."  The 
reproductions  are  In  the  finest  style  of  photogravure. 
The  treatment  is  by  epcch.s  repnisented  in  the  gallery. 
It  was  well  worth  presenting  this  dcHcription  of  the  art 
works  iu  the  spieiidid  gallery  preneuted  by  Sir  Henry 
Tate  to  the  British  nation. 

A  collection  of  drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost,  to  which  is 
prefaced  an  introduction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  in 
published  by  the  Colliers,  Che  pictures  l>elng  interlarded 
with  bits  of  verse  by  WalUce  Irwin.  Mr.  Frost's  work 
is  essentially  American,  and  all  his  people  have  the 
appearance  of  types  wliich  we  have  seen  many  times  in 
city  and  country. 

Seven  new  issues  of  "The  Musician's  Ijibrary"  come 
to  us  from  the  Dltson  Company.  Philip  Hale  edits  two 
volumes  of  "Modern  French  Songs,"  the  first  con  tain- 
lug  composttiotiB  from  Bemberg  to  Franck,  and  the 
second,  from  Georges  to  Widor.  All  these  songs  are  tor 
high  voice.  They  are  by  Cdsar  Frvnck,  Oeorgea  BtMt, 
BerliaE,Chaminade,  Massenet,  Gounod,  S^ntSaena,  (tnd 
d'Inily.    There  ia  au  introdwAlon,  and  ibort 


ical  sketches.  Two  volumes  of  Wagner  lyrl< 
soprano  and  one  for  tenor,  are  edited  by  C 
bruRter.  These  also  contain  introductory  sketi 
bibliography  am\  notes.  "  The  Hungarian  Rh. 
of  FnuiK  LiMit  are  edited  by  August  Spanuth 
Orth.  The  introduction  is  by  Sir.  Spunutb,  i 
isa  bibliography,  and  Home  advice  to  the  playe 
T.  Finck  has  edited  fifty  Mings  by  Franz  SchaX 
an  introduction,  notes,  and  a  bibliography.  C 
specially  noteworthy  issues  of  the  library  is  " 
Thirty  Americans,"  edited  by  Rupert  Hughes, 
troduction  and  biographical  sketches.  We  faat 
had  occasion,  several  times,  iu  these  pages,  to 
tiie  quality  of  these  volumes,  Typographloi 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  form  iB  toUa, 
come  in  both  clot,h  and  paper  bindings. 
Daniel  Gregory  Hason  is  one  of  the  few  V 
to-day  whoa 
phlliMopli7  tt 


prognw  oCtt 

and  can,  no: 

write  aboott 

eDtertalnlng ' 

his  "Heath* 

His  Foreri 

(MacmillMV 

son  haabMtt 

uiflcaoca^nA 

of  Haydn  ftdi 

In  leading  ap 

ately  to  Beeth> 

has  placed  th 

DANIEL  o.  MASON.  posers  in  the 

periods  of  mi 

tory  as  successors  of  Palcstrlna  and  forerunn 

modern  spirit.    The  touch  ts  that  of  one  who 

knows  but  feels  his  theme  in  its  greatneif.    Th 

U  illustrated  with  portraits. 


The  sernions  and  addresses  ilelivered  in  Ai 
Ills  Grace  Dr,  Davidson,  Archbishop  of  Ca 
have  been  collected  and  published  iu  book  fo 
the  title  "The  Cbristian  Opportunity "  <Ut 
These  addresses  have  iH'en  widely  reported  in 
papers.  In  his  introductory  wonls.  Dr.  Da» 
Clares  that  they  have  l)een  put  in  book  form  I 
gent  request  of  many  friends,  and  that  hi 
purport  or  aim  islndicate<l  by  the  title  of  th 
Christian  upixirtuuity  being  tlie  fact  which  i 
him  in  connection  with  American  life  and  de> 

Astudyof  revivals,  which  are  coming  to  be! 
the  more  general  name  of  evangelism.  Is  pre 
Mr.  William  B.  Riley,  pastor  of  the  Fin 
Church,  in  Minneapolis,  under  the  title  "T 
niol  Kei-ival:  A  Pte«  for  Evangelism"  (Win 
lishiug  Company).  The  author  believes  tba' 
ism  has  been  on  the  decline  during  the  pi 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  he  Is  convince 
otlier  Moody  is  needed. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Johnson,  protesaorln  theCroserTI 
Seminary,  and  author  of  "An  Oatllne  of  S 
Theology,"  baa  written  a  study  of  "The  Hi 
Than  and  Mow"  (FhlladalpUn ;  TIi«  OriUtl 
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BT  attempt  to  noondle  •cienoe  Mid  rellgf  OB 
3e  by  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  JohnHton  in  his 
entUlc  Fstth"  (Wiaona  PabllBhiag  Com- 
roluutou  kima  to  demonstrate  the  renBon- 
M  Clirietiui  (atth,  and  also  to  make  a  book 
iristian  otu  give  to  an  Infldel." 
m  Raluer  Harper,  prsBident  of  the  Uni- 
ileago,  has  collected  a  namber  of  hla  talks 
Hid  tbey  have  been  published  by  the  Unl- 
:tn  book  form,  under  the  ti Lie  "  Religion 
MrUfe."  Dr.  Harper  believes  that  the  nnl- 
Terslttes  and  colleges 
of  the  country  are  not 
peFformiug  their  full 
function  In  the  matter 
of  religious  education. 
He  endeavors  te  stem 
the  tide  o(  material- 
ism, aud  declares  that 
the  "least  which  can 
be  done  is  to  present 
to  the  Btndent  of  each 
acfaolastic  period  of 
four  and  five  years  the 
practical  qUeetJans  of 
the  religions  life." 

A  really  remarkable 
book,  by  a  remarka- 
ble maa,  —  Feohner's 
"Little  Book  ol  Life 


Aftt 


ath,"- 


TkertA. 


been  trsnalat«d  from 
the  German  into  Eng- 
lish (Little,  Brown)  bj 
Mary  E.  Wadsworth, 
L  pnblUwd,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Prof. 
MB.  Giutav  Theodor  Fechner  was  one  of 
iinan  phllDaopbetsof  the  past  century,  and 
In  Tom  Leben  nacb  dem  Tode"  offers  the 
,beory  that  each  individual  Uvea  three  llvee 
te  flivt,  before  he  Is  born ;  the  second,  be- 
and  death;  and  the  third,  which  the  phi- 
»lbea  as  the  real  one,  which  Ui  entered  into 
M  of  death.  This  is  the  Unit  translation 
final  German. 

jry  of  a  nolqne  character,— one  of  strength 
Mi,— is  "The  Life  of  Father  Taylor,  the 
ber.'*  This  biography  and  character  sketeh 
irbom  every  "deep  sea"  sailor  knew  a geii- 


nd  Sea- 
toe  tety. 

K^ehap- 
Square, 


proceeding  of  thatmeaUng  were  notable  for  the  range 
and  tmportanoB  of  the  topics  discussed,  as  well  as  for 
the  eminence  of  the  men  who  took  part  In  the  discus- 
siona.  The  addresses  and  papers  at  that  time  were 
grouped  about  the  general  theme  of  "The  Bible  in 
Practical  Life,"  and  have  now  been  pnbltahed  by  the 
Assoclatlon(Chlcago:lBa-15GlASalteatreet).  Probably 
on  no  other  occasion  have  so  many  phases  of  religious 
education  been  presented  nt  onetime  by  specialists  of  so 
many  and  varied  types  of  belief  aud  education.  The 
general  parpoees  of  the  association  were  set  forth  In  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  Bktiew  of  Reviews  for  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  by  the  first  president  ot  the  association. 
Dean  Sanders,  of  Yale  University.  The  present  volume 
is  an  evidence  that  the  association  is  accomplishing  in 
great  part  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  and 
which  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Dean  Sanders  in  bis 
article. 

"Bible  Study  Popularized"  (Chicago:  Winona  Pnb- 
liahing  Company)  is  the  title  ot  a  book  in  which  the 
Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee  indicates  certain  lines  and  methods 
of  study  and  gives  practical  suggestinos  and  illustra- 
tive examples,  withaview  to  stimulating  a  moreearnest 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  book,  as  its  title  Indicates, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  a  critical  treatment  ot  the 

In  "TheStory  of  St.Paul"(Bo8ton:  Houghton, Mif- 
flin Sc  Co.),  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  of  Yale,  makes  a 
frank  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  sources 
for  our  knowledge  ot  the 
life  ot  Paul  —  the  Acta 
and  the  Epistles.    Pro- 
fessor Bacon's  purpose  la 
to  point  out  the  differ- 
ences in    these    two 
sources  aa  preliminary 
to  any  attempt  to  har- 
monise the  records. 
Although  this  is  in  the 
province   of   critieiam, 
Professor  Bacon's  treat- 
ment is  of  a  popular 
nature.   HU  book  is,  in- 
deed,  a   union   of  con- 
lAoon.       structive  biography  and 
scientlflc  criticism.  The 
book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  universlty-azten- 
sion  lectures  delivered  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  transform 
these  lectures  into  a  scientlSc  treatise. 

"Social  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  Is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Prof.  Huf  us  M.  Jones,  of  Haverford  Collie 
(Philadelphia  :  John  C.  Winston  Company).  While  the 
title  at  once  suKgenls  the  famous  work  of  the  late 
Henry  Drummond,  and  the  book  is  in  a  way  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  same  problems  as  those  discussed  In 
his  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritoal  World,"  Proteesor 
Jones  IB  concerned  rather  with  the  psychological  aspects 
ot  the  subject  than  with  the  biological.  In  his  view, 
there  Is  a  greater  stress  to-day  in  the  psychological  than 
in  the  so-called  natural  sciences.  As  Professor  Jonea 
puts  it,  the  ChrUtian  minister  to-day  Is  beginning  to 
dbtcover  that  every  one  o(  his  precious  articles  ot  talth 
must  finally  submit  to  a  psychological  test.  "  He  has 
weathered  geology  and  biology ;  can  he  peradventure 
bring  hie  ship  past  these  new  headlands?"  PtobMwn 
Jonea  very  tataely  siuna  up  '£l»  yrawnVAKi  tMaibVa^  <A 
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IieTBOiMllt;  and  loclal  ral»Uoiislilp.    Hl8  dlMoaslon  of 

the  modern  reltgloiu  problem  ts  from  a  Bomewtutt  norel 

point  of  view. 
Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  the  Baotttsh  tfaeoli^aii, 

ia  known  tn  thla  country  as  a  "higher  erltio"  and  a 
heretic  rather  than  tm 
a  preacher.  The  vol- 
ume of  his  aermons  Jont 
published  (A.  C.  Arm- 
strong ft  Son)  may  do 
something  to  dispel 
false  notions  of  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  theolog- 
ical system.  "  The  For- 
giveness of  Sins  "  In  the 
title  sermon,  while 
other  topics  treated  In 
the  volume  are  ''The 
Word  of  God,"  "  Teni  p- 
tatlon,"  and  "The 
Moral    Meaning  of 

ML  oaoMoa  ADAM  SMITH.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Robins 

has  written  "Ths  Eth- 
ics of  the  Chri»tian  Life"  (Philadelptiln ;  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society),  tn  which  he  expands  the 
poBltfons  taken  In  his  little  volume,  pnhlished  a  few 
years  ago,  "The  Harmony  of  Ethics  with  Theology." 
The  recent  tendency  to  speoUliaatlon  in  the  depart- 
ments of  ethics  and  biology  glveeall  the  more  dlstinc- 
tton  to  a  worh  which  nndertakea  to  harmonise  the 
two.  Dr.  RohlDH  recognitee  ethics  In  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  indlvtdnal,  polltlasl,  and  soeial  lite 
as  a  dominant  theme  of  modem  Utou^t,  a  fact  fall  of 
pMMuIse  of  good  to  the  raoe. 

Fewer  books  than  formerly  are  written  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  reoonciling  sdsQoe  and  religion. 
Bneh  a  volnme,  for  instance,  as  "The  Dynamics  of 
Christianity,"  by  Edward  Mortimer  Chapman  (Boston  : 
Honghton,  MffDin&Co.},  while  It  appeals  atthe  same 
time  to  the  religlonspeople  and tothe men  of  science,  is 
written  with  the  assumption  that  there  Is  no  quarrel 
between  Uie  two.  The  reconciliation  of  science  and  rc- 
U^on  seems  to  this  writer  to  be  "like  an  attempt  Xo 
harmonise  the  fact  of  sunrise  with  the  Joy  of  walking 
and  woridngln  the  light."  It  ia  the  author's  aim  to  de- 
line  theeonroeandoriglo  of  power  in  ChrlHtlanity.  Mr. 
Chapman  develops  his  theme  in  on  interestlug  way 
through  citations  from  the  writings  of  fsmons  men, 

Preeident  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege, gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean,  Stoic,  Platonic,  Aristotelian, 
and  Christian  philoaophiea  In  a  little  volume  entitled 
"From  Epicurus  to  Christ :  A  Studyin  the  PrlncipleH 
of  Personality"  (Macmlllan).  The  book  is  made  up  of 
extracts  from  the  founders  of  each  system,  together 
with  quotations  from  modem  writers  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  scholarly  comments  on  both  by  President  Hyde. 

Hr.  Hobert  B.  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch  in  the  United 
States,  has  just  completed  his  "Missions and  Modern 
HJKtory"  (Revell),  li  two-volume  "study  of  the  mis- 
sionary aspects  of  some  great  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  Some  of  hln  chapters  wen  given  as 
ImtDiM  before  »  numfaer  of  Amerioaii  ooUsges,  in  the 
effort  to  make  Amario 
with  "tbe  gnat  toross  wl 


foundly  affeet«d  by  the  missionary 
this  work  his  intentloD  has  beeu  to  i 
of  missionary  enterprise  in  tbe  politic 

Those  who  are  interested  In  ralslof 
biblical  inxtruction  in  this  country  i 
George  William  Pease's  "  An  Outline 
Curriculum  "  (University  of  Chicago  I 
able  suggestions.  In  this  book  then 
reading  and  study  courses  for  the  I 
primary  grades,  as  well  as  for  the  jnni 
and  senior  departments.  The  book  is 
the  principles  and  methods  advocated 
Education  Assoc  iation. 

Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  hi 
usual  anccesB  na  a  popular  Ipcturrr  oi 
ethics.  He  Is  also  the  author  of  two 
had  a  wide  reading,— "The  New  Hm 
Book  of  Meditations."  A  new  wi^rk 
"Moral  Education  "(New  York:    B. " 

philosoj 

system 

address 
ly  Uj  I 


childrei 
ogrsph' 


Many  otiier  books  have  come  to  oar 
with  various  religlouH  topics,  whether 
rectly.  In  the  field  of  church  hlstor 
Church  Covenant  Idea:  ItsOriginandl 
byChamplinBurrogelPhiladelphia;  j 
Publication  Society),  and  a  ■•  History 
Ism  on  Prince  Ell  ward  iHlaiid,"  liythe  1 
Leod  (Chicago:  Winona  Publishing 
synthetic  study  ot  the  Bible  isadvoc&te 
James  M.  Gray's  little  book,  "  How  to 
lish  Bible"  (Chicago:  Winona  Publit 
while  the  booklet  entitled  "What  L 
J.  A.  Buth  (Chicago :  Open  Court  Publl 
sets  forth  the  view  thut  the  Bible  Is 
compoHition.  This  position  is  taken 
reverent  spirit.  An  uciconventlonal 
ligious  and  biblical  tht^nies  is  woven  I 
titled  "The  Bonanza  Bible  Class,"  bj 
(CThicago:  Winona  Publishing  Compai 
received  "The  Francis  E.  Clark  Yes 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor) 
Joseph  for  Young  People,"  by  Isabt 
(Cincinnati :  Jeuuings  &  Graham) ;  ' 
Church,"  by  the  Bev.  (Portland  Myers 
phia :  American  Baptist  Publication  Sc 
the  Winona  Publishing  Cumpany,  Ot  ( 
to  Be  (Jutet,"  by  Edgar  W.  Work ;  " 
Kingdom,"  by  the  Bev.  Charles  E. 
nese,"  by  Henry  Ostrom ;  "The  Holy  8 
—  'a  P^er,"  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Waltcm ;  ■ 
gC  tbe  Ooda,"  by  K.  Clarence  Dodi 
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■  The  Doctofji  Leisure  Hour'I.Sa 
ii(  iiattcilotM  and  vfr>«  mnde  up  of 
■yt  inMrvst  to  the  doctor  and  hlH  pat 
«dii«tl  b;  Chnrim  WeltH  Moutton 
Porter  Daviex.  M.D. 

A  very  I'lever  litrle  liintoriciil  nb 
"Comic  SiuipHhoti>  From  Karly 
DntToBv  A  nuniber  of  faiuouH  inci 
>>(  KuniAD  and  SnxoQ  Rnxland  are  m 
■  III"  in  irresistlWy  funn;  coloml  eai 

ThrMiww  books  iu  the  (Viit'in/"1 
liiive  bvMi  issued:  "Au  Old  Kugl 
W^ifhiiij^tvD  Irviii)(,  anil  Ivro  S 
'■KunivoaudJuIiel"  and  "An  you  1 

Dr.  Mayuard  M.  Metcalf,  profexw] 
WiimaD'H  CiilleKe  of  Haltiniore,  liaa  < 
.■(  Iwtun?!*.  delivered  before  thu  co 
whk'h  heentitleH  ■■  AiiOutlltieof  th« 
KvulutioD"  (Macmillflii).  ThJK  lux 
hiM  prefaiv.  i"  nut  lnt«ndr<l  tor  l>iolc 
who  diwirv  a  brief  lDtrodticti>ry  oull 
biulu^ntl  theory.  Tlie  work  Ih  very  1 
auit  copiously  illustrnted. 

tu  the  xeventh  voliimv  ut  llie  Je 
.  b'uuk  &  WaKoalbi).  one  uf  the  iiiiMt  i 
ih  chat  on  Jerusalem,  atcompanledi 
iiraiiia  iiflhe  iniHleni  city  of  Jerusali 
»f  i.>liveK.  tiigetber  with  a  HerieH  of 
which  representnadlfTereDt epoch  in 
•diitie  volume  contains  diiwertatini 
!iivk<  of  the  Bible.  — ".Tcn-miali 
■■Jinmh."  "Josbua,"  "Judjws,"  "K 
eoiaiioiiK.'  In  nddition  to  the  dL 
i;t«pblcnl  (opifH,  a  jtreat  niaiw  of  li 
thv  Taliinid  has  1>een  niaile  avail 
ocholars  in  this  encyuIopitMlia.  I>e 
tury.  thevlotjiy.  and  modern  hlnncra 
rich  in  Materials  wliich  have  iievi 
l>li>it«l  in  any  work  of  this  cliaractf 
Kiii;lish  IniigiMfte.  In  tlie  eighth  i 
■^lr.l  Ivcil  i-wuedfrom  the  press,  thi 
hiiiidml  iui>no|;rophB  on  iiiiportAnt 
the  ■«'<<|<e<>(  this  workat«  indude<1 1 
■..rvsl  in  the  Held  of  AmerlcHti  hlstor; 
Slalen.  like  Maryland  and  MastiACb 
■(ntphical  depart!] I eut,  we  note  partic 
t>[  ihe  MciidelHwihas,  and  of  \ioa 
ni.<Ii.i((ii>t  iwritten  by  Dr.  Max  Xord 
til  iutere^tiug  account  of  tlic  lati> 
'  !»■  Jewish  pbilnnthropist  of  Londc 
■I  illustration,  the  two  voliinieji  ol 
tiwiilly  is.4ueii  are  in  no  way  inter 

"Sfien  letups  for  the  Teachers' 
b>aiik  II.  llilL  ctinHistH  of  a  series  o 
ti>  Iw  .>(  service  to  teachers.  Dr.  Hill 
>'iii,v  in  nlucational  work,  and  at  th< 
»«.  ,:r  ..fNi-fo  one  ot  the  two  con 
V«u>iu,'hiiiietis  School  Fund,  a  trus 
Mti'K'iiMi  \'(  Kine  Arts,  and  a  mem 
K\.ti>iin.t(ii>u  Ifainrd  of  Harvard  l''ui 
It..'  Si.iry  t)t  Kapid  Transit,"  b 
.  Vi'fli'[i>iisi.  ina  repurtot  proitresHCC 
I'll'*  iniidcTn  methiMln  and  syMvms  of 
ihc  railway,  the  telegraph,  aVrial  m 
l>bi>ui\  pneumatic  tubes,  the  blcycl 
aud  the  Htnwt  railway. 
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hi  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of  this 
Mmih,  wUl  occur  the  inauguration  of 
b;  Booaevelt  as  President  of  the 
tf  for  the  four-year  term  extending 
li^io  the  corresponding  date  in  the 
Ae  country  has  reason  to  expect  a 
ptqgrew  in  this  period,  both  in  pub- 
niVBte  affain.  The  administration 
kbne  in  getting  its  bearings  and  or- 
r  iti  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
I  hisft  new  quadrennial  term  of  our 
eonment  been  entered  upon  with  so 
of  personnel  and  so  little  evidence  of 
g  and  clamcfring  for  office.  Presi- 
dt  has  the  gift  of  working  comfort- 
s  aaeociates  ;  and  his  second  admin- 
t  for  the  brilliant  pageants  and  the 
>f  inauguration  day,  will  follow  the 

perceptible  transition.  The  good- 
great  nation  toward  its  chief  niag- 
ita  efficient  department  chiefs  is  in 
^rast  with  the  rising  tide  of  bitter- 
ath  that  now  envelops  the  Russian 
ad  that  manifested  itself  afresh  last 
e  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  the  chief  personages  of  the  ruling 
nportant  articles  in  this  number  of 

show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  steady 
t  of  our   American   mechanism  of 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
m  of  existing  Russian  institutions. 
nder  that  the  poor  and  oppressed 
L  Europe  continue  to  enter  our  gate- 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

lot  a  single  change  is  to  be  made  in 
ny  one  of  the  cabinet  portfolios, 
xoept  that  Mr.  Wynne,  who  has 
;  temporarily  as  Postmaster-General, 
.e  lucrative  and  important  positio.n 
neral  at  London,  while  Mr.  Cortel- 
t  the  cabinet  to  conduct  the  Repub- 
al  campaign,  will   return   as  Post- 


master-General. It  had  long  been  known  that 
he  would  probably  be  appointed  to  this  position 
after  the  retirement  of  the  late  Mr.  Payne,  whose 
ill-health  would  have  required  his  withdrawal 
from  office  before  this  time  if  death  had  not 
overtaken  him  while  still  at  his  post  of  public 
duty.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Met- 
calf  are  comparatively  recent  acquisitions  to  the 
cabinet,  but  both  are  by  this  time  completely 
immersed  in  the  work  of  their  departments. 
Thus,  the  administration  goes  on  without  the 
slightest  hitch  or  jar.  Of  course,  if  things  were 
going  ill  rather  than  well,  it  would  not  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country  to  have  a  second  term 
follow  a  first  without  anything  to  check  the 
momentum.  But  where  the  work  is  well  organ- 
ized and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  capacity,  energy, 
and  right  purpose,  there  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  avoiding  frequent  change. 

Thr»€  Thus,  the  marvelous  development  of 
Vet^rauM  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  the 
In  Office,  increasing  hold  it  has  obtained  upon 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  country,  are 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  Secretary 
Wilson  has  rounded  out  eight  years  of  assiduous 
service  at  its  head,  and  now  enters  upon  his 
ninth  year  with  natural  strength  unabated,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  that 
adds  every  year  to  his  efficiency.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Secretary  Hay  was  first  sent  by 
Mr.  McKinl(;y  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  did 
not  enter  the  cal)inet  until  1898.  Hut  Mr.  Hay 
has  already  had  seven  consecutive  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  a  vciry  considerable  asset  to  the  American 
Ggverninent  that  Mr.  Hay  is  to  remain  at  his 
post.  Secretary  Hitchcock  succeeded  Mr.  Bliss 
in  the  Interior  Department  in  th^  middle  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  first  term,  and  has,  therefore,  had 
some  six  years  of  time  in  which  to  master  the 
varied  problems  that  pertain  to  his  portfolio. 
Thfese  three, — Messrs.  WiV«ou,.'ELK5>,  «A!^'^\\i$a 
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cock, — remain  from  Mr.  McKinley's  first  admin- 
istration, and  their  length  of  service  is  unusual. 
They  are  all  working  with  zeal  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  without  partisan  or  sectional 
bias.  It  has,  perhaps,  never  happcjned  before 
that  as  many  as  three  colleagues  in  a  President's 
cabinet  have  servetl  together  continuously  into  a 
tliird  term  of  administration. 

Secretary  Shaw,  of  the  Treasury  De- 
Department  imrtment,  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Chiefs.  Hoosovelt  late  in  liiOl,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Secretary  Gago.  Mr.  Moody,  now 
Attorney -General,  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  190*2,  and  transferred  to  his  present 
post  when  Mr.  Knox  retinMi,  some  months  ago. 
Secretary  Taft  returned  from  the  Philippines 
last  year  to  succeed  Mr.  Elihu  Hoot,  who  had 
served  five  years  in  the  War  Department.  Mr. 
Paul  Morton  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
when  Mr.  Moody  became  Attorney-General,  and 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  of  California,  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  (Commerce 
and  Labor  when,  last  summer,  Mr.  C-ortelyou 
went  out  of  office  to  take  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  Those 
men  are  not  only  the  constitutional  advisers  of 
tlie  President  in  matters  relating  to  their  de- 
partments and  to  the  general  policy  of  th(i  ad- 
ministration, but  they  are  also  the  working  h<»ads 
of  vast  executive  organizations  carrying  on  the 
business  of  Uncle  Sam,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  largest  business,  public  or  private,  that  is  at 
present  carried  on  anywhere. 

We  might  well  feel  some  alarm  if  we 

ButtneMs  WeU  were  not  able,  on  investigation,  to  do- 

Conduetea.    ^jg^^g  ^\^g^^^  ^l^ig  huge  business  is  cjir- 

ried  on  more  intelligently  and  effici(»ntly  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Fortunately,  it  can  be  as- 
serted with  great  emphasis  that  there  has  of  re- 
cent years  been  a  marked  averages  iinpn>v(;in«*nt 
in  the  kind  of  work  done  by  tlie  peo])l(»  wlio  are 
on  the  j)ay-roll  of  the  (lovernineiit..  It  woul<l  be 
inexcusable  if.  with  liis  exceptional  traininjjc  and 
his  une(|uale<i  opportunity,  rr«»si<lent  Hoosevelt 
should  not  in  the  four  vrars  to  come  trive  us  ])V 
far  tlie  ]m  ;'t  ailniinistratlon,  in  a  myriad  of  de- 
tails,  that  tlie  country  li.is  ever  hatl.  We  j)n?- 
sent  an  article  <*lsr\vhore  in  this  number  on  the 
character  of  the  civil  service. — particularly  at 
Wasliin^ton.  in  this  Koos^.'veltian  e])och, — sliow- 
ini;  how  C(»inparatively  free  it  is  froui  the  faults 
whieh  were  eoininonlv  attributtnl  to  tliat  s«'rvice 
some  tw(?nty  years  agti.  An  accompanying  arti- 
cle shows  how  finely  the  federal  city  is  improv- 
ing, an<l  in  liow  many  important  ways  the  «ec- 
ond   Hoosevelt  ad'  '   *  "~'*»on  will  witoess   its 


further   advancement   toward    complet 
public  appointments  and  municipal  ser\ 

/>     r   /   ^   Washington  life  has  come  tc 

Our  Trained    .  ,       .    a  ,    ,  , 

Qooernment  largely  influenced  by  the  J 
Service.  ^Yiq  Government  now  employ 
number  of  men  of  learning  and  s]>ecia 
who  perform  their  duties  in  a  scienti: 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency,  w 
of  that  dread  of  the  consequences  of  a 
the  wheel  of  party  politics  that  once  kt 
men  away  from  Washington,  or  else  ma 
possible  for  them  to  accomplish  very  nun 
Hoosevelt,  who  was  for  so  many  years  i 
ington  as  a  civil  service  commissioner, 
all  men  fitted  to  be  chief  officer  of  t 
ernment  in  a  period  which  marks  a  < 
transition  in  the  methods  of  the  great 
AVashington  offices,  employing  many  tl 
of  people  in  work  of  importance  to  tl 
country.  l)oubtle8s,  as  the  months  ext 
years,  there  will  be  a  number  of  ir 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  admin 
before  Mr.  Hoosevelt  retires  from  offi( 
there  will  be  no  wholesale  changes,  an< 
terruption,  even  momentary,  in  tlie  cent 
the  administrative  and  scientific  work. 

'  Our  relations  with  foreign  pc 

DiDiomats  main  of  the  most  amicable  e 
''^'^'  ou  rami  )a8sad  o  rs  and  mi  nister 
are  not  likely  in  tin?  near  future  to  fi 
duties  of  a  very  anxious  or  critical  natii 
tact  and  good  manners  in  social  intercoi 
in  the  transaction  of  small  affairs  hav 
thing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of 
kind  of  feeling l.(»tw(»en  nations.  For  ths 
we  can  perhaps  ho  better  served  at  moi 
courts  of  foreign  nations  by  men  of  ex 
and  suavity  tlian  by  UK^n  of  far  greater  i 
of  character  and  will,  if  their  nii^nners 
of  a  fnrnier  pi'ri«)d  of  so-call(Ml  '<|birt-i 
diplomacy.  Tliose  who  believe  that  the 
States  should  now  be  represented  by  n 
are  ])erfeclly  familiar  with  dij)lomatic  ue 
have  no  reason  t<>  (•(►niplain  of  the  < 
tliiu'^s  for  this  couiimr  vear. 

^  ■        • 

../...  .  ^Ii-  ^Vhitolaw  Keid  will  succ 
Ri'id fot  .)«ts«'itli  H.  (  hoate  as  amhass 
'■""'*''"'  Great  liritain.  and  will  easil 
tain  the  l'(\<t  tra<liti<'ns  of  <»ur  represent 
tliat  pla«.-»'  of  for«'niost  importance.  M 
has  twice  ;rone  to  Knirland  as  special  amb 
was  for  four  vears  minister  to  Franc* 
memla-r  of  tlie  American  i^i<»up  of  com: 
ers  that  negotiated  the  tivaty  of  pea 
Sp^iu,  and  has  for  half  a  century  been 
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timetlng  states,  lUiI  do 
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can  Expcutivo  might  some  time  consent  to  arbi-  ' 

trati!  siK-ii  a  '{in'slimi  as  th«  validity  nf  rejiudi- 
atcd  Sijiithnni  h.mds  liidd  l-y  funtijtii  invi-store. 
Tliey  desiml.  tlicri-lniv.  ti.  aiiitnid ' the  trratii^ 
so  as  t"  roiiiiirc  ihat  eadi  siii'eilic  pniimsa!  to  ar- 
l.iirat.?  i^houM  hu  j.iit  in  the  form  i.\  ii  treaty  tn 
|.f  n'teri-.-il  tn  the  Sen.'itP  f..r  apimivid. 


t.  The  leadiiin  llepiilili.-i 
iate  had  b<-.-n  dnly  .'odmiIi 
id  acccplvd  thct  treatii-n  as 
Wlw.ti.  however,  ttiey  w, 
nmittecon  Koreij;ii  Iteliiii' 
)|troval.  rdijoctions  were  iii 
m  Senaturs,  who  teantd  t 


Gradually  lli.^    Heiiul.lieaii    S^naLirs 

S-xau-a      I'iinn-  iirinind  t..  that  view,  until  they 

■*"■■"'"'"'-    Beeiri,-d    t<.   liave   heennn.    inirly  ]...»- 

s-ss-d  of  a  ■■..nsiimn.c  zeid  f.ir  tli.^  i,r..r,iirritiv.'8 

of    th.-ir    l.o.tv.     TIfV    .leterniiiied,    fi.iallv.    to 

allien.!    lln^    treiit.ies   l.y   th.;   siilisliliiliiHi   <.f   the 

w..rd  -ireiitv''  forth..  w.,rd  •■af:i-.Tnient -  in  the 

Keei.iid    se<.t:.>n.      I'resiihnt    K.M,s.'V.-h   wrMi,.  a 

h.lterl.iSen,it..M-nlh.ni..'liiLirnmn.iftli.;[-'or.'ifrn 

Kehitioii.-  I  ■iiniiiiid.'.v  i>.'ititijig  oiil  th.-  ..Iij.'.-iii.i.s 

In   sinh   H   elMin^.',  iitid   making   il   {ilaiii  that  to 

iiiiMTid  th.'  Mv;ilie^  in  this  wuv  would  h.-  fgar.l- 

.:.l   as  cjiLivaleiiL  to  a   rejection   rath.-r   tlmn  an 

rqijirovHl  "t  tlu^  arKilralinu  seheiii.'.      Tln;aiiii-ud- 

m.'iH.   was.    however.    ad..[.led.   iiiid   tin-   treaties 

w.'jv  ai. proved   hv   th.i   Heiial.'  uti   Teoniarv  II. 

'■-"'■"-'■■i"-'^"       Th.'    i.,.-iti..n    taken    liv  the   Seriiil.'   is  a   highly 

"■"■  teehni<-;d    uue.  and    irtVle-llv   iMe.lnsi^r.■nI    with 

nutu!...rs  ..f       wh::l    I. as   L.^en  ih-  tiiiie-h..u...-.d  i.ra.-li.'e  ..f  (he 

iu  advanee.       I  M.v.nini.Til,      The   livaties,    as-  dra«n.   merelv 

iwii    U]i  an.l       iirn^id.'   a    wav  lor   the   setti-tn.-nl    <.l'   a   limili-d 

re|,i,ri.d  hv       .■la,-s..r  ,|Ue>h.".tis  lialiie  t.i  aris.-  in  iLf  enurs.'  of 

lor  iheSeU'      )>iisiiie^s  l>.'iw.'.'ti  gnv.'n 'Uis.     Th.'y  anlliorize 

1  aiL  .\nieri-      m.-aiis  of  d.^ing  Imsinei-s  in  iTceisely  tlii.se  mat- 
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ic  Senate  Cnmmltt«e  on  FiirtlKn  RalatloDS.) 

ten  whicli  the  Exi.>ciitiv(i  hsa  authority  at  present 
to  8<!ttlc  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  It  is  a  far' 
fetched  and  overstrained  notion  that  would  re- 
gard an  arrangement  to  arbitrate  some  dead 
looked  littlo  diplomatic  diajiuto  aa  an  exercise 
of  tile  treaty -making  power  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  Constitutiou.    It  ia  a  mere  after- thought. 

j.^  The  practical  JifBculty  with  the  iii.:n 

BmBtt'i  ate'a  plan  (requiring  that  every  in 
liuffctHtct-  gtance  of  such  an  arrangement  must 
be  put  in  the  fonn  of  a  special  treaty  and  suIj- 
mitte<l  for  ratification)  lice  in  the  fact  that  the 
Rienate  has  no  rules  and  no  mt'thod  of  doing 
business.  A  single  nivmber  of  that  body  can 
effectually  block  all  action  if  ho  so  determines. 
It  was  decided  by  tlm  Kxecutive  not  tii  offer  the 
amendi^d  treaties  to  the  countries  ivith  which 
the  original  convontions  had  been  signed.  Even 
as  amended,  however,  these  agreements  would 
seem  to  have  their  full  moral  and  sentiiticnta! 
value,  and  they  maybe  regarded  as  committing 
ihe  Senate  to  the  ratilication  of  particular  agree- 
nientu  for  arbitration  whenever  cases  arise.  In 
effi'ci,  Washington  has  resolved  to  arbitrate. 

HtrM-A    *'""  would    like  to   believe  tlial  thr 

Deform'of    action  of  tbi'  Senate,  in  refusing  to 

»«  ae««tt.    i^jj^jj    jjjj.j.,,    simple  little  arbitral  inn 

treaties  as  <iriginally  negotiated,  was  due  either 

to  scruples    touching    the  Constitution   of    the 


United  States,  or  else  to  broad  views  o 
policy.  But  it  is  difficult  for  one  who 
lowed  closely  the  rei-ent  proceedings 
I'nited  States  Senate  to  take  so  fav(. 
view.  This  bffdy  haa  become  the  dang 
in  our  aystein  of  government,  and  its  ' 
ings  merit  the  sharpest  and  closest  ai 
Public  opinion  is  insistently  demand 
amendment  to  the  f'onstituiiou  that  will 
the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  v 
thia  amendment  could  be  submitted  to  I 
pie,  the  requisite  number  of  States  would 
ly  ratify  it.  Every  Ilonae  of  Reprcse 
for  years  has  passed  such  an  amendr 
order  to  give  the  people  of  the  States  th 
tunity  to  express  their  opinion.  Hut  i 
ators  themselves  have  had  the  eflron 
refuse  to  allow  the  people  to  passiipon  t 
tion.  The  House  of  Representatives,  u 
present  rules,  is  criticised  as  being  no  1 
deliberative  body,  and  as  bringing  ques 
a  vote  with  far  tuo  little  debate,  Tb< 
indulge  in  these  criticiamB  have  ]xnni  co 
ing  the  Senate  as  the  bulwark  of  our  1 
It  dues  nut  follow  that  there  is  nmre 
alight  nieaaure  of  truth  in  audi  criticisn 


It  is  true  that  under  the 
rules  the  House  acta  quickl 
its  action  is  almost  invariabl 
sponse  to  a  widespread  and  well-mature< 
opinion,  with  which  the  individual  men 
(.'ongresa  are  familiar,  and  to  which  1 
spend  as  men  in  toucli  with  their  constit 
Thus,  the  House  of  Uepresentatives  acl 
some  promptitude  lust  month  in  passin] 
way-rate  bill  ;  but  the  subject  has  beei 
discussion  for  a  great  many  years,  and  f 
whelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
States  last  month  was  in  favor,  not  of 
the  nienibers  of  the  House  consume  the  s( 
talk,  but  of  liaving  them  bring  the  quest 
vote.  In  the  Senate,  the  snbject  was  '•  h 
pai'tly  through  the  lack  of  rules  and  the  p 
of  endless  delw,te,  but  chiefly  throug 
means  of  side-tracking  it.  It  was  not 
leuBt  thrimgh  wisdom  and  conservatism  i 
to  those  of  the  other  House  that  the  meai 
delayed,  bnt  thr.uigh  the  perfectly  wel 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  Senators 
in  frank  and  comjilcte  accord  with  th 
ments  of  the  [X'ople  of  their  States. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  sa 

veriui       large  number  of  the  member 

stnati.      I'liit,.,!  States  Senate  arc  ow 

controlled  by  private  interests  :  and  we  e 

be  placed  in  the  position  of  agreeing  wi 


Our 
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do  such  work  as  it  has  now  entered  tip 
Santo  Domiugo  wheu  the  necpssity  a.rise8- 

tffli?"*'     The  Btahility  o(  Cuba  is  duet 
«wi-«*    fact   tlmt   the  l^uitod  States  1 

'^'^"''*-  intervene  if  tilings  went  wri 
wrong,  whether  in  foi-eign  relations  or  i 
niestic  tranquillity.  With  no  written  or  kv 
arrangements,  it  is  nevertlieless  perfectly  a 
stood  at  the  City  of  Mexico  and  at  Washii 
that  the  Uniti'd  States  would  never  permit 
ico  to  fall  into  the  chaotic  conditions  of  C 
bia  and  N'cnezuola,  Tho  new  republic  ol '. 
ma  is,  of  course,  uniler  tho  protection  o 
United  States,  for  its  own  best  welfare.  | 
Domingo  and  Hititi  will  have  to  be  bn 
similarly  under  the  friendly  guidance  o; 
United  States  Government  Tho  policy 
which  we  have  thus  entered  is  not  a  radica 
bat  rather  it  is  highly  conservative  in  vi 
actual  conditions.  Those  who  have  been 
opposed  to  tho  acqiiisition  of  the  Philippin 
this  goveruniont  are  the  very  people  who  i 
to  he  most  cordial  in  support  of  the  new  j 
Domingo  policy,  for  this  obvious  reason  thi 
kind  of  neighborly  relations  of  aid  uid  ■ 
we  have  established  in  Cuba  and  are  extoi 
to  Santo  Domingo  strengthen  rather  than  Wi 
those  republics,  and  diminish  rather  thui  jne 
the  danger  of  annexation.  Furthermora, 
West  Indian  arrangeineuls  give  precedcmb 
experience  which  may  ultimately  show  ho 
can  best  create  the  independent  but  prot 
and  guarantee'!  republic  of  the  1'liilippine  i 
[wUgo.  Certainly,  this  cannot  be  done 
good  while  :  and  most  of  us  are  of  the  op 
tlmt  it  would  hf.  ill-advised  to  talk  mmdi  t 
it  at  Mio  present  time.  But  there  are  i 
higJdy  intelligent  Ami'ricans  whose  sem 
the  ideal  fitness  of  things  will  never  W  sat 
until  they  believe  that  ultimate  Philippine 
pondence  is  the  policy  towanl  which  w( 
working  with  Hxity  of  purpose.  These  sent 
individuals  should  by  all  means  support 
policy  set  forth  by  President  Iioos<^velt  ii 
message  of  Fehruiiry  15  on  Dominican  rt^lal 


>  Ran  DnniNuo.  the  Bor  Bandits  {Xo 
tlu  puweni :  "  Aw.  ynu  ilHiwent  nhiiot :  you're  'trald  of  bust- 
liiK  the  window."— From  th*  Raiml-Htmhl  tChlcairo)- 

toms  receipts  and  takes  care  of  the  foreign  debt, 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  Panto  I>omingo 
against  foreign  attack,  Cncle  Sam's  warships 
will  have  to  protect  the  custom-houses  and  the 
commerce  of  tlie  jiorts  against  revolutionary 
violence,  and  our  government  will  at  the  same 
time  have  to  see  that  further  foreign  indebted- 
ness is  not  recklesslv  incurred. 


sight 


.1  not,  however,  need 


N  making  it  ])M{tsi1)lef<ir  the  peoplo 
of  Santo  Domingii.  like  thuise  of  CuVwi.  to  escape 
from  revolutionary  chaos.  an<1  to  do  business 
with  some  h<ii>e  of  [ieacc>(ul  ami  normal  cimdi- 
tions.  If  there  should,  in  this  country,  set  in  a 
reaction  against  the  i»j|icy  of  a  large  navy,  ther<i 
is  now  no  chance  nf  our  returning  ti)  the  condi- 
tions that  "-xiiited  before  the  war  with  Spain. 
Even  if  w.-  d.>  not  soon  becme  the  second  naval 
l»ower  in  the  worl.i.  wc-  sliiill  henceforth  rank 
high  U.th  in  the  size  of  .,ur  navy  and  in  its  effi- 
fiency,  Kurtbi-rttion-.  with  the  I'linama  Canal 
as  ihf  '■'■nnecting  link  Ih'Iwi'bu  "Ur  Atlantic  and 
rewts.  till'  naval  CMntrul  of  the  Carib- 


1 

shall  ondoubt.'d 


ii'iitiii 


r  p.. 


ml  V 


■al  etTer 


bankrupt  repuiilics,  bu 


The  course  of  public  alTairs  doe 
cr^r^Ji?;..^""  «mnothly  m  Venezuela,  an, 

intt'rnational  [waition  of  that  coi 
will  never  Iw  (juite  properly  reestablished 
the  eccentric  President  Castro  is  succeeded 
inure  exjierienced  statesman.  Rut  our  i>oii 
li.u:!.  uritler  which  England  and  (Jermany 
uji  their  l-lockade  and  acrepted  arbitration,  i 
to  Ik-  regretteil.  and  in  dne  time  all  the  foi 
chiims  will  bo  adjusted  and  i>aid  off  unde 
plan  then  adopted,  although  our  guvernmen 
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rive  the  businesa  its  constant  aui^rvi- 
:^nezuela'8  lioBtilv  attitude  towttril  tht; 
I  Asphalt  ('onijiany,  which  )tus  for  a 
lo  owned  an  asphnit  laku  in  tliat  conn- 
led  a  nuw  stagti  last  irmnth.  Tlii^  coni- 
wholly  failed  U>  eBtahliiih  its  claims  in 
zuelan  courts,  and  its  rights  iiml  wi'onftB 
ribly  becomfl  tins  Biibject-niatter  of  an 
jnal  arbitration. 


^^  Toward  the  <;nd  of  tho  present 

Mr.  RooBovclt  cxiH'cta  ti'  make 
to  Texas,  ami  tliciicc  to  pit"- 
,  where  for  scvoral  wi'>-ks  lie  w 
I  the  wilds  on  a  miK'h-iK'-'ilol  vn 
been  oxtreincly  Inisy  ilif''ii;rhii 
f  Congrt'BB.  ill  iidilitii-n  to  wiiich 
nangural  nic>Bsai;i'  ti>  writ.'  an<l  \ 
to  di'ciile  upon  r'-linin^  i-  hi 
1  apite  of  thy  pn-nsiifo  uf  |iiihli< 
has  found  tinn'  tn  imiko  u  iiiim 
t  public  addresses,  notahle  iiiuuiij 


lieinjt  his  Lincolii's'liirthday  Bpi^ech  befurn  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  Vork.  In  this  «peedi 
he  dealt  at  length  with  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  race  prohlom  in  the  South.  ITis  e.xpres- 
Bions  were  broad,  judicioiia,  and  conservative, 
and  freo  from  all  tinge  of  projiidico  or  jmrtiaan- 
ship.  They  will  stiind  as  a  permanent  if  not  a 
finid  statement  of  hin  opinion  upon  the  race 
questii>n.  and  hi!   will   not  e.xpei-t  to  deal  with 


this  subject    in  ihe  speeches  ho  may  make   in 

month 

the   near  future    during  his  Southern  trips  or 

'  a  trip 

vUiis.     Ilo  did  not  allude  to  the   deimind    for 

.-e.I   to 

redui'iiig    Siintlieni    C'ongii'ssional    representa- 

ill  dis- 

tion   in  the  riitio  of  the  suppression   of  negro 

<:Htic>n. 

votes  umler  existing  franchise  liiws.     It  is  not 

uf    the 

iinrensomilile  lo  infer  thai  if  the  Tresident  had 

h.'hHS 

lielieved  that  nucli  it  rediicti<jii  of  representation 

.■ari-.ufi 

oLiglil  iM  lie  iiiiide  he  would  liiive  said  so.     There 

I  tlie  llr'puliiican  pfirly  will  seriously  attempt 
reduce  Southern  representation.  The  Presi- 
It's    position,  as    stated    in    this    Xew    York 
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The  -moveineiit  tliat  set  in  several 
■  years  ago  against  tlie  so-called  trusU 
"*'  hM  begun  to  aeeumc  clearer  outliaes 
re  intelligent  metbude.  Thus,  the  rate 
the  proposed  legislation  cngnate  tu  it,  are 
imrpoee  ot  dealing  with  the  railway  com- 
m,  unong  which  the  principle  of  com* 
no  longer  operat<?B.  Ilailroad  super- 
it  the  hands  of  an  Interstate  ('oinmerco 
rion  and  a  court  of  transportatii'iti,  may 
M  far  from  perfect,  but  it  may  be  more 
■id  ftll  interests  than  unrestrained  control 
iflKtry'B  chief  highways  of  commerce  by  a 
Bfqi  of  half  a  dozen  men  controlling  the 
Irted  railroad  systems.  With  this  ex- 
Bf  wntrol  over  railroads,  tlie  Sherman 
fi'Uv  will  be  left  to  iu  intended  field, — 
i4^  indDstrial  corporations.  One  way 
K,_H  can  be  invoked  has  now  been  8<'t 
I  Ae  uttanimous  decision  of  the  Viiiteil 
Sapreme  Court,  at  the  end  of  January. 
the  alleged  "beef  tmst."  This  decision 
no,  meielya  confirmation  of  the  decision 
td  States  Circnit'Judge  Grosscup,  at  Chi- 


cago, last  spring,  who  issued  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  great  meat-packers  from  acting  in 
combination  to  fix  the  prices  of  cattle,  and  to  fix 
the  prices  of  dressed  beef. 

^^^  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
«/  M(  is  upon  broad  lines,  and  is  contained 
Otdtivt.  jj,  ^j,  opinion  prepared  by  Justice 
Holmes,  in  which  every  member  of  the  bench 
concurs.  The  case  of  the  Government  was  pre- 
]>ar(;d  and  prearnted  to  the  court  by  Attorney- 
General  Moody,  and  the  result  is  in  some  meas- 
ure a  personal  triumph  for  him.  While  this 
particular  form  of  action  has  Iwen  pending  in 
the  courts,  thi'  Department  of  Commerce  and 
LalKir.  uixler  the  direction  of  Mr.  Garfield,  head 
of  Che  Hurcau  of  Corporations,  has  been  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  into  the  business  of  market- 
ing live  stock,  packing  meat,  and  supplying  the 
provision  market.  A  report  of  this  inquiry  was 
expocU^d  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  While 
the  decision  takes  the  form  of  an  injunction 
strictly  prohibiting  certain  practices,  and  does 
not,    tliereforc,   find    anybody  guilty,  it   would 
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Santo  ])<)nnni(o.  n8  alroadv  noted. 
In  Latin  HiMMiicd  to  oltiini  tho  lion  8  sliare  of 
Am¥ncn.  ^,^j,.  i„|,i,.j»j^(;  jn  J.atin  America  dur- 
ing .Iimuarv  and  Kohruarv.  In  l'ul>a.  tho  an- 
nounrt^ntMit  had  ho(*n  niado  of  tho  nominating 
fonvi'Ml uHiH  ti»  l»o  ht»KI  hy  the  difTeivnt  |K>litical 
paiiirH.  Tresidont  I^dma.  it  appears,  liad  de- 
rided to  allv  liiinsolf  fi»rniallv  with  the  Mixlerate 
jMirly.  pri»l»iil«ly  hmkin^j  to  a  renoinination.  Tlie 
announ«MMnt«nt  ol  his  party  atliliation  had  brought 
al»o\il  I  III'  resignalion  i»l  live  members  of  his 
eabinel.  resignations  whieh.  hfwevor.  he  de- 
elined  to  aeofpi.  lit  Mrxieo.  there  hail  l»een 
Homi*  disr\i^si.»n  »>vim*  the  n'j^.^rt  that  the  govirn- 
n»ent  had  divided  t<»  ai^'lish  the  in-e  zone. — a 
Htrip  \A  territt^ry  thirty  ir.i^rs  wi.le.  extending 
Hh»nc  the  I'mttd  Stnt^s  b.'U'.i^iarv.  Our  trade 
with  Mi'vieo.  it  may  U*  s:ii»;.  :n  Kissing,  has  ni«t 
pr»»grosM'd  as  i!*.uel;  as  v..:i:ht  K'  exjtvi^Hl.  Ko- 
*vnt  rejHM'is  \\\'V.\  *ur  i\  nsu'.s  :n«iieate  tiiat 
liovman  mrtVods  at\*  wir.r.:r.g  in  our  sister 
repuMu*.  oVietiy  l"*  .mv.s*^  i»er :•..«::  i.ov.s^s  emp\«y 
1 ! .o  S 1 VI n '. sh  '. ,1  r, c v: a o*.  "»  ■  v e  . \ : v. <  r: ^a r; s  u s ua  1 1 v 
V  n .  ^  vx  o V. ',  \  V*  V,  c *. '  >V.  -  T* . 0  N'  e r.  *.-;;* '.;» :;  si t  ua :  io n 
■  A . ;  .  A  veir,  e  s ,  v.;  o  w  V  a  :  *:  -» : :; « % ;  : :  i  r-  v.  g : :  the  a  I  - 
toir.v^s  * :  l^\>8ii.v',er.:  i'asitv^  :o  e\"ak^:<'  :.is  linanrial 
»^b*,  *,g^ :  *,.^  r,s.  *s  A*:  rw  l  v. :  •  i;  *  * :  *  ■  r  : '.  .e  :  Iivkad  e 
5w»»  \i>*rs  *c.^  y  :'.o  a"..:--i  E::^  :van  jvwors, 
Ar»i  !;:*  *u:4;;lo  r  wAr^i  An-.tTioa:;  interests  in 
;ho  A»r^.a'.:    '.r.siuszrv      As   4r.::  v'4*::\>  rovi«'.u- 

•       *  .  '•^     <--*-•«.■.  '~  ,     ■     •*  ......  »  .-  ...  ... 


Ww"*"^     *  ■>    S^  tW-"      "■         "..      '   :   .  •■.:.'^'V      . 


.k        >A  .  m.  ...  k.i.>  .Jii*  .H\.. 

-  ■.     •      ^  %      .  .VI    'X      .     ...>>0  

S  »  ^  ^      -^  ■     ".      *  ■       ST^iy      'A  '  -  \   ;• 

>    '  •  ,.->."     ."S  i   "■.  >         . !       ^  . 

.  \  V  .       .    •    -^  .-.  vS  ■  '     ■. 
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»  ■  \ 

1  1  .'i    I       ■ 


\ 


■.  ^^ 


electorate.  Early  this  month  the  new 
nient  in  South  Africa  will  begin  its  secc 
sion,  with  Dr.  Jameson  as  premier.  The  e 
in  C'ape  Colony  ha«l  indicated  that  thesei 
of  the  voters  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  in 
protective  tariff,  and  tliis,  witli  the  cnul 
tion  given  to  his  theories  in  Tanatla.  is 
culated  t(j  give  great  encourag»*mt'nt  to  ( 
Secretary  (.'haml;>erlaiu  in  his  pro^ramnu 
perialism  au'l  preferential  tarilTs.  In  his 
the  King  had  announced  t]:at  it  is  the  in 
of  the  gi>vernment  to  introduce  in  the 
session  bills  iK-aling  with  alien  immiirrat 
unemployment  ijuesti'^n.  the  problem  <>1 
man's  comjH'nsation,  and  the  establishn 
a  ministry  of  comiiu»rce.  Tln^  temi»er 
Ilnuse  of  (\>mmons  had  l»een  indicate<l 
earlv  moiii»u  »»f  the  weli-kn».«wn  Liberal. 

m 

II.  Asquith.  in  lavnr  of  an  early  diss< 
so  carefully  w. 'rdeti  that  Mr.  Chamberla: 
lowers  will  be  a'lle  to  vote  {**r  it  shoul 
leader  ;;:vi'  the  w...rd.  Britain's  stake 
far  Kastern  war  is  c'.ear'y  rec-gnized  i 
don.  an-i.  despite  n^jvated  denials  of  it: 
liie  re]»»»rt  jx-rsisis  that,  in  C'»njunctir« 
Kranct\  King  Edwar/i's  g-vernment  is 
int:  hard  lo  "iring  ab::;t  p*.*ace  between 
and  JaT«an. 

^     ,  TV.e  nrs:  ac:s  cf  tb.e  new  min 

4rr-c /•.'.:    h  r.»::  e.    as    :   resiiaaoweu    m 

Kcmi^.fr.    ,  ,^^.  ^  -..^^.  -y..TjOi  an*  in  accoi 

:V.e  V-  '.:l*v  ci  :  .o  *'.::.>s  ad: i:in:si ration 
.  :!:.:. s'.  *.  r  gr;»-.  :i.t  c:  Freiiier  Rouvier  c 
:  ■ .  ■  : V. A : ::  :  e.^* :  v. .  ■  >  s  '.  v  <•;! : »-  i  by  his  preti i 
M  V  •  :'.:  t  '.'  :.»ss--  T\::.a::.s  n^inisier 
^  i  ^  V.  A  r  .s  -.  rs  .s : .  .  M .  H  •.  r.  ry  lieneaux  ni in : 
A  A  ■  *  v.  y  r  V.  A  -V  i-.  :":..?  :\  •  rma  1  measi 
: '. .  s: '.  s .  "A : .  v-  . :  : '. . v  v' lu rob  and  Sta 
::-•;..  v.    :   ■    '.  hai-'iier     f  I»eputit 
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^.."ar     ».' 


e     TLv"* 


a'rii'Iisl 
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Some  ■tadentB  of  inb-mational  poli- 
tics are  profeuing  to  bco  in  tlie  PruB- 
sian  Government's  det^igion  to  intro- 
nining  Uw8  into  tlie  Diet, an  indicAtion 
ser's  anxiety  lest  tlie  HubbUii  internal 
iTe  effect  in  Germany.  It  is  recognized 
voy  IB  the  BtrongoBt  Bupport  of  the  Kiis- 
rncy,  principally  tlirougli  her  avowed 
lion  to  prevent  political  dieturlianccs 
rtions  of  Poland  as  lielong  tu  her,  and 
bted  willingness  to  aesist  the  ( 'zar's 
it  in  case  RttBBian  Poland  should  rise. 
itrike,  which  the  govi-rnim'nt  fearB 
le  ft  political  movement,  had  assumed 
>portions  by  the  middle  of  February, 
nperor  had  appoint«d  a  commission  of 
on.  Morethan  two  liuadred  thousand 
1  been  striking  in  Wi^atplialia.  Con- 
life  bad  been  very  burdensome,  and 
Inction  of  wages,  increase  in  the  hours 
td  (as  they  alleged)  unfaimesB  in  weigh- 
odnct  of  Bucb  labor  wen!  added  totlie 
I  of  the  mineTB,  the  strike  had  become 
3,  Sixteen  honrs  hal  been  a  working- 
moDOpolistic  combination  of  the  mine 
d  become  so  oppressive  and  powerful 
antagonise  the  German  Govemmcnt, 
large  buyer  of  coal  for  the  etate-owned 
Conferencea  between  the  owners  and 
bad  been  fruitless  of  result  up  to  the 
February.  Germany's  other  troubles 
rest  Africa  are  not  yet  ended.  Tlie 
of  German  troops  in  the  campaign 
lA^Herrenw  up  to  January  1  had  l>een 
^jawhty  ofBcers  and  a  thousand  men. 
lentwcin,  the  much-abused  ex-governor 
in  Southwest  Africa,  upon  liis  recent 
Hamburg,  had  declared  to  a  newspaper 
ident  that  a  general  uprising  of  the  na- 
kiutli  Africa  in  the  near  future  is  not 
Bsibility,  buUa  probability. 

Owing  to  ill  health.  King  Oscar  II. 
"  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  retired 

from  active  rule  and  appointed  Crown 
QBtaf  Regent  until  further  notice.  Tbe 
u  been  Regent  twice  before,  but  this 
I  felt  that  the  old  King's  retirement  is 
rmanent  King  Oscar,  who  has  been 
le  ablest  rulers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
1  prolMbly  the  most  democratic  king 
'  lived,  is  the  grandson  of  that  Krench 
notary  Beraodotte,  who  rose  to  be 
of  France  and  became  King  of  Sweden 
the  last  century  by  grace  of  tlie  first 
u  King  Oscar  is  seventy  six  years  of 
J  Viking  in  figure,  and  very  popular  at 
1  abroad.    As  a  referee  in  international 


arbitration  matters,  he  has  bad  an  importance 
in  the  world's  politics  really  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  of  his  kingdom.  He  liaB 
been  a  successful  diplomat  and  ruler,  and  has 
piloteil  the  rather  delicately  balanced  dual  realm 
over  which  he  rules  through  many  threatening 
stonus.  Premier  llagerup,  of  Norway,  however, 
had  recently  announced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Norway  to  break  away  from  the  union,  and 
a  strong,  young  band  Ib  needed  at  the  belm. 
Prince  (iusiaf,  now  acting  King,  is  married  to  a 
descendant  nf  the  old  Swedish  dynasty  which 
the  Bernaduttes  displaced,  so  that  when  he  ac- 
tually succeeds  to  the  throne  tbe  ancient  house 
of  Vasa  returns.  He  has  hardly  yet  shown  bis 
hand,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  is  less  lilieral 
than  his  father.  He  is  known  to  be  opposed  to 
the  aspirations  of  Norway  for  separation,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  is  At  heart  pro-Russian, 
pro-Gorman,  and  anti-English. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


e  Minister  Plebv»f,  Ceneral  Trqiov,  the 
I  UovBrnoi'-Gnneriils  Uulirikov  and  (Jbo- 
Adminil    Alexinv.  iimi    otiiurs,    rise    ti) 

Tliia  is  illustrated  by  tin?  forced  ri's- 
1    ut    I'rinco  Miraki   us  ininisti'r  of    tho 

ami  tlie  appointnii^nt  in  liis jjlai'o.  early 
ruary.  of  a  furmcr  govonior  of  JEos- 
iiiicil  Itulyifin.  an  almost  faiiaticat  to- 
•V.  Two  of  tliK  most  inturi'stinR  [lorsmiali- 
' B  FatliiT 
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liliilioii.  tliiit 
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>t  fit  fur  1-. 
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,  patient  dignity,  and  lint",  iioblt;  ideiiliain 
iflilersof  tilt)  liuBBian  Libi-rul  movi.-nx-nt. 
o,  un<1i:r  ctmilitione  sucjj  as  now  i-xitit  in 
ire  al>](-tu prepare  anil  L'oui'Hfteousenou^li 
int  Bucli  a  HK-mui-ial  as  '-aiiie  from  the 
al  HSiiitmbly  of  Kliarkov  (to  mention  no 
are  ns  ready  for  self-government  as  any 
■orld.     Hear  tlii'in  : 

ftanl  it  anonrdutf  ti>  tvll  yoii,  dire,  that  not 
horroni  of  war  and  Brief  fiir  our  reversf* 
le  cradle  of  ynur  heir,  but  other  cloudti  Iihii^ 
ml  ovfT  tiie  trholp  ciiuntrynH  well.  IjOiig  j'earH 
icr&tic  np|ire«Hinn,  violence,  arbitrary  rule,  ini- 
nent,  ami  the  tutal  (HHfraiicliinenieiit  of  the 
le  utter  vioIutioD  uf  tlie  priticiple  of  freedom 
null  And  freedom  of  thoufilit  and  tonstietice, 
ited  a  Htnte  of  thinxH  in  the  empire  which  can 
■be  eadilreil.  TheHei>anie  cimditioiiH  are  hrinif- 
I  the  future  sturm,  of  whicli  tlii>  Urst  llmnder- 
itotiiH  are  already  audibly,  .  .  . 
weB  your  Majeiity,  in  liie  iikaHc  of  December  35, 
s  HerieH  of  leglalative  Teforiii.'*  and  to  charge  a 
•e  <if  the  miniHteK  to  realiu;  tlii'm  ;  lint  the 
I  are  ifcnorant  of  oar  necftN,  anil  only  nr|ii-eHf[it- 
the  Knxtdan  land,  freely  elected  Ijy  the  jKipiihi- 
capable  of  carryliis  out  yonr  Iritentloiin.  Your 
bear.  Peter  I.,  xaid  it  wan  vain  to  Iniwribe  Ihwn 
ere  nut  to  be  fninileJ,  and  theHe  wonlH  are  en- 
n  the  niirmr  of  jnHtice  in  all  the  icoveniineiit 
t  of  tlie  HninlleHt  KuHKiaii  tiitvuH ;  yet  Knwia  itt 
-med,  nut  liy  lawn,  liiit  by  tireuliir!i  and  pnt- 
-ules  whleh  evrule  and  violate  tlie  lawH. 
ot  enough  to  make  lawx.  It  \»  indis)ienHahle 
ntee  their  olw<TVftnce.  It  Is  iiidi^|)en!jihle  to 
e  to  the  people  their  rights.  It  is  hidis[ieMsn- 
Kerclxe  wakeful  vigilance.  No  bun>iintnitic 
tn  accomplish  this.  The  bun'av»riny  lias  t\\- 
■fefted  the  conflilenre  of  the  coiiniry.  Neither 
MDarch,  however  fereat,  abli-  t<i  kncnv  every- 
act  for  all,  and  alone  t«  lie  iv»|Hiii-ible  lit-fi)n- 
the  nation  for  the  denti tiles  of  hi-  fHilierliind. 
t'tnihl,  sire,  to  negligent  and  wily  MTviints, 
■e  confidence  in  chowen  represeiitntivi's  of  llie 
Taiiten  to  convoke  them  to  a  [s'riiiiiMeiit  flmni- 
rwed  with  legislative  powers  and  <iunlifle<l  to 
the  lawB  are  not  brohen,  that  the  treasury  a 


(Onv  of  ItUHslB'ti  HtruDKest  men.) 

not  robbed,  and  that  the  niilliarils  nccuniulated  from 
the  nation'H  mit«ii  are  emptoytd  BuitJibly  »nd  for  proi)iT 
purposes. 

A  Battit  ^^^^'  fJenoral  MistchenkoH  raid  to 
w.  ih,  tlie  west  of  tliP  Hun  ami  Liao  rivoi-s, 
"""*""■'■  in  bis  attempt  to  cut  tb.-  Jiipanesi- 
comniunioitioiis.  in  the  middle  of  .January,  tliei-e 
bad  been  quietness  Isawem  th«  iirmies  in  Man- 
churia until  January  'i:,.  when  ii  ^'eiieral  enna>te- 
iru'Mt  bet;an  on  the  Japanese  left  Hank,  and  con- 
tinued fiif  six  days.  It  IB  not  (|uite  clear  wliidi 
ariiiv  Mttai:ki;d  first,  but  tbii  onKanomeiit  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  a  determined  etr<.n  by 
Gem.ral  Kui'opntkin  to  break  through  tlw3  Ja|>a' 
nese  lines  ..r  t-  turn  their  left  flank  in  the  <iireo- 
tion  of  Liao-Vanff.     This  mtieh  is  known, — the 

iT])iilseii,  with   a   hiss  of  more  than   I, "..("id  men. 

The  Jupiinesi'  lost  T.DiKi.     Aft.T  tl iieouuter, 

■,ic)i  was  Kev.-ri!  and  bitter,  and  during  wbich 


■ulle 


rd    : 


lal  fui 


lid.  Ihu 


ified  ^.iiies  hiul  bi'cn  resumed  without 
material  ehanges.  Sitious  diaajrivenn-ntB  bad 
been  rep.irted  l>etvve,.n  tieneral  Kuropalkiii  and 
(ieneral  <!rippPnber>r,  the  former  aoeusinfj  the 
bitter  of  useless  saiTiflce  of  troops,  and  the  latter 
complaining  that  his  chief  did  not  properly  sup- 
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JanuaryJii.— E'n-TiiiiT  Itiiirmir.  nf  (irrat  Uritniii,  H|ivak- 
iiiK  at   -Millie Ill-It cr,  iliflan-ri  lliat  llifrc  liils  Ik-cii   iih 

i'biiiif{ir  it)  lii-  r>]iiiiiriii  ,)f  lilt  tIsi-iLl  i|iicsti.>ii.  ami  tliat 
tlii-n-  will  111-  no  ili~s..Iuli»n  of  I'lirliami-tit    until  tlio 

.Irtiiuiiry  liT.— Tlii'  HiuiK'irijiii  ministry  iii  ilffi-iiti'<l  at 
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F*  Raiiroad  Company. 

n»i7  11.  -  Kepn-i*ntjitivt  .1,  X.  Willintnwm,  of 
D,  )m  iniiict«l  for  tinispiraty  to  iltfratirl  tin- 
anient  of  piibliu  laiiilM. 

nury  13.— Xnwinilittiiii-ntMaKainpt  Tni ted  States 
ir  Mit«hi-ll  and    KKjin^^nlativex  Hermann  and 
iDlHon  are  returned  liv  the  fiilenil  Kraiiil  jury  at 
>Dd,  Ore. 
riiary  IB.— The  Kanwt«  Hon-*  of  Hepreseiitativrs 

Ablllforn  State  oil  retliii.Ty....CbieiiKo  Hu|mli- 

iiominate  Jolin    .M.   Harlan   for  mayor Tin- 

I   Inland    I-eBl«l»t.iire   ele.-t-    .Tn.lne  William  W. 
HH  chief  jllutlteof  tbi- .-itate  .-'npiTme  Coiirl. 
riwty  It'..— In  aeconlance  with   tlin   n'soliilinn  .if 
onse  of  KepnMenl.at.ivi-s.  Coii  missiniier  (JiivMi-UL 

Feileral  Bnn-ail  of  CoriKinition-^.  I;ike-  anion  lo 
an  inveHtitcHlion  of  thi^  metbixls  of  tbf  ^landiird 
impany  tn  Kbiikms. 
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nary  21.— President  l-i>iilifl.  of  Kranit-,   ii-k-  M. 

aarj-  23.— The  PtrikiiiK  workmen  of  St.  I'vlerv- 
led  by  Father  C.aymu.  move  toward  ilie  Winl.T 
;  ^tiare  In  order  todulivL-r  their  |H.'tition  to  tbu 
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timl  ibiii  I-rini-i-Mirvki.  the 
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Febriiiiiy  2.— The    euitiitiii of  linrwian  minl-'leT 

apiHiinted  to  di-vise  tlielx-sl  nwiins  forKMnic  effi-t't 
tlieCuir's  dn'lariiliuii  for  ri-form.  ri-eiimnietids  all  I 
creant  ot  tin-  iio»-i;ri.  i.f  tlit  Senate  over  the  luluii'lerx. 

Felirnarv  I'..— Snisalon  Soininen.  pnK-lirator-iri'tier 
of  Finland,  is  assa-sinal.il  at  llel^lliKr<>rs....'ni«  A 
wiiilily  of  tlieN'olili'N  lit  St.  I'llerKlmrK.wniln  aiiaddri! 
to  tlie  Cwir.  uruinK  Ihal  n-prcM-n  tat  Ives  of  the  iH'op 
slioiild  liiiveasbare  In  llieKo*-(Tnmi.-ut. 
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S>iiitli  American  piilli'y 
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HliO  jinworvntion  of  tlii? 
irrv  mill  nnt.hiiiK  ciiild  1n> 
-  rniiii  (iiir  vii-wH  lliun  tlitt 
ri..[i  c.f  Scmlh  Ami-riuiii 
ir-.     Wi'    nro    intrreHtvd, 

in  )ii'l|iiiiK  tlieiii  tJ>  k«'p 

1111  Kiirii]ifan  iwKniiiiion. 
r  fnlliiwiiifc  IHiK^  in  n  mr- 
>(  Kimilnr  liiiiHirt,  rrom 
'  Avnrs  hihI  (rntitlt-il  "Tlie 
,■  l\Tll."  It  is  t.j  Jk  r.-- 
1    lliiit     Sdiitli    AiiK-Hritn 
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Robert  Marion  La  Follettc  is  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin.  His  fatlior 
was  a  Fronclinijin,  his  mother  an  American 
woman.  The  fatlior  died  wlien  Rol)ert  was 
young.  As  the  eldest  hoy,  the  care  of  a  farm 
and  a  family  devolved  upon  liiin.  He  strug- 
gled like  a  little  man  to  suppnrt  and  educate  liis 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  secured  education. 
Robert  graduated  at  Wisconsin  University  in 
1S79.  lie  was  tln»n  twentv-four  v<^ars  old  :  as  a 
large  boy  and  young  man,  he  had  been  working 
on  the  farm  for  the  family.  lie  entered  ])olitics 
and  the  law  almost  immediately,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  elected  district  attorney  for  Dam^ 
County  the  following  year.  From  issj)  to  11)01 
he  was  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and.  as  a 
member  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee. 
helped  frame  the  McKinley  tariff  law. 

AN    ADItolT    AND    AHLK    ToLITICIAN. 

Great  was  the  amazi»ment  when  it  becam(> 
known  in  Wisconsin  that  "Hob"  La  FoUette 
aspired  to  be  (iovernor  of  the  State.  Twic(?  or 
thrice  he  tried  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  and  the  machine  ran  over  him.  Hut  it 
was  noticed  that  each  time  he  gathered  strength. 
He  had  developed  wondiM*ful  capacity  as  a  leader. 
Not  only  had  he  the  gift  of  oratory  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  was  thus  ahle  to  charm  and  at- 
tract the  masscjs,  but  lu*  knew  how  to  organize 
and  tlirect  all  wlu»  wen*  drawn  within  the  circle 
of  his  influencij.  He  left  the  largt*  cities,  where 
the  machine  was  invincible,  and  drove  up  and 
down  the  muddy  country  roads,  speaking  in 
Bchoolhouses  or  bv  the  wavside.  He  soon  had 
a  larger  personal  acipiaintance  than  any  other 
man  in  the  State.  It  is  told  of  him.  and  1  be- 
lieve with  truth,  that  for  years  he  kej>t  a  card 
index  of  all  the  men  in  Wisconsin  he  ever  met. 
It  was  arranged  by  localities  :  an<l  on  his  way  to 
a  county  or  township  he  wouhl  con  his  canls, 
refreshing  his  nuMnory  as  ti>  the  men  the?-e  he 
had  once  met,  that  he  miglit  call  tlM»m  by  tlieir 
first  names  or  renew  a<Miuaintance  in  other  famil- 
iar and  flattering  rashit)n.  It  is  n«»t  surprising 
that  in  time  liis  i>«*rs(.>nal  following  hecame  a 
force  which  he  could  wiehl.  that  scores  of  thou- 
sands i»f  farmers  and  workmen  and  small  shop- 
keepers knew  him  as  "  Little  Rob,"  and  wor- 
shiped him. 

THK    CHAMIMON    OF    PHIMAKY    IIEFORM. 

Like  the  true  leader,  Ih^  knew  it  was  n<'t  enough 
to  dem)unee  the  oM  systi-m  ;  he  must  have  s<»me- 
thing  to  put  in  its  phici?.  He  recognizeil  that 
all  through  the  State,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  there  was  disc«»nteiit  with  the  »lomi- 
nant  organization  :    but    in    rallying   the  mass 


against  the  oligarchy  he  must  have  a  definite 
workable,  i)rogramme, — an  ideal. 

So  he  set  out  for  primary  reform.     The  \ 
pie  were  to   be  nuide  more  powerful  than 
politicians  by  wiping  out  the  caucus  and  giv 
every  man  a  free  and  untrammeled  vote  f^r 
party  candidates.     Thus,  ho    rallied  and  let 
formidahle  host ;  he  built  up  from  the  botti 
where  men  were  thickest  and  most  easily  niai 
ulated,  as  must  every  man  who  is  to  prove 
genius   for  revolution.     Meanwhile  he  diJ 
forget  to  jiay  attention  to  the  caucuses  and 
countv  conventions.     So  well  had  lie  dene 
work  that  the  last  time  the  machine  beat  I 
for  the  governorship  nomination  his  friends  cli 
they  did  it  by  means  of  bribery. 

AND    YET    A    "  MACIIIKK "    POLITICIAK. 

Then  he  was  nominated  and  elected.     ''  Li 
Hob  "  became  '» tlie  little  governor  *'  in  the  fai 
iar  and  affectionate  words  of  his  admirers. 
governor,   he  at  once  attempted  to  pass  a 
mary-iilection   law  through  the  legislature, 
was  defi^ati?d  by  the  manipulation  of  the  macl 
and  the  railroads.     They  endeavored  to  dopi 
him  of  a  second  term,  but  he  fought  fire  ^ 
fire.     He  took  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  and 
ganized  a  political  machine  of  his  own  tliru 
the  State  patronage.      With  the  instinct  of 
born  revolutionist,  every  time  his  eneniics 
saulted  his  works  he  sprung  upon  them  a  i 
issiu?  designed  to  rally  popular  support  to 
cause, — first  and  all  the  time  it  was  primary 
form  :    then    it  was  a  proposal  to  compel 
railrr)ads  of  the  State,  notorious  tax-shirken 
bear  their  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of 
State.     ( )n  these  issues  he  won  his  first  and 
ond  elections. 

A    NEW    ISSUE RAILROAD    RATES. 

Then  <'ame  the  third  and  most  seusatic 
l)attle  of  all. — that  of  1904,  which  attracteil 
atttMition  of  the  entire  couafly.  As  usual, 
Kollette  had  a  new  issue  for  his  opponent! 
meet.  It  was  railway-rate  reform.  The  i 
roads  of  Wisconsin,  in  common  with  those 
other  Western  States,  had  been  giving  ••<•'< 
iimdity "  rates  for  the  purpose,  primarily, 
building  up  certain  industries.  It  is  only  i 
to  say  that  they  did  coiftribute  much  to 
prosperity  of  the  State.  But  inevitably  aho 
en*pt  in.  Favored  shippers  were  accorded  c 
cessi«>ns  which  their  rivals  could  not  get. 
St  Hill*  instances,  direct  rebates  were  paid  im  tn 
within  tlie  State  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  n 
were  eut.  The  railroad  managers  went  in 
destn»y  this  revi)lutionist,  this  radical  of 
radicals,  and  between  them  and  him  it  was 


THE  RISE  OF  LA  FOLLETTE. 


«lhe  knife.     Tlicy  nc ousel  liiiri  of  i(K.n>  HaKi'anl 
ibaaeof  the  Stale  5>atronagi!  tlian  t}ii'  ohl  ma 
Jiine  had  been  guilty  of.     He  accusi'il  tln-in  '•! 

finit^lir.l  i,r..d' 

^ng  cut  rates  as  a  power  over  Ilie  lieiuls  ol 
'tippers  for  political  purposes.     A  lart;e  nniiiljci 
*'  shippers   did    use    tlieir    political    iiiilnrd.'f 
iRiinst  La  Follette,  and  wliilo  tlie  Tnajoriiy  oi 
-hem  did  ao  conscientiously,  in  tlif  lirlirf  iluit  li- 

The  procn 
!      still   fivsli  in 
C      iimler  lliesi- 
■      twain,     Thoi 

*Mtoo  radical  and  a  menace  to  tli.>  proKp.TJty      ft>ii>:lit  I.u  V< 
>fth8  State,  tliere  is  evidence  tliat  some  of  thi-ni       K.'eliti^'   niii 

I   OF   1!)04 

ililu  campaign  is 
lory.  Nsturally, 
irty  was  split  in 
'itiwna  sincerely 
slioutc'd  for  him 
end  t.ecamo  "^ 
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Robert  Marion  La  Follctte  is  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin.  His  father 
was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  an  American 
woman.  The  father  died  when  Robert  was 
young.  As  the  eldest  boy,  the  care  of  a  farm 
and  a  family  <levolved  upon  him.  He  strug- 
gled like  a  little  man  to  support  and  educate  liis 
brothers  and  sisters.  Thev  secured  education. 
Robert  graduated  at  Wisconsin  University  in 
1879.  He  was  then  twenty-four  yoars  old  ;  as  a 
large  boy  and  young  man,  he  had  been  wurking 
on  the  farm  for  the  family.  1I<*  entered  j>olitics 
and  the  law  almost  immediately,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  elected  district  attorney  for  Dane 
County  the  following  year.  From  ISSJ)  to  1!K)1 
he  was  a  Representative  in  (Jongress,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee. 
helped  frame  the  McKinley  tariff  law. 

AN    AnUOIT    AND    ABLK    POLITICIAN'. 

Great  was  the  amazement  wh(»n  it  l>ecame 
known  in  Wisconsin  that  ''Hob  '  La  Follette 
aspired  to  be  Gov(;rnor  of  th(»  State.  Twice  or 
thrice  he  tried  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  and  the  machine  ran  over  him.  Rut  it 
was  noticeil  that  tjach  time  he  gathered  strength. 
He  had  developed  wonderful  capacity  as  a  leader. 
Not  only  had  he  the  gift  of  oratory  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  was  thus  able  to  charm  and  at- 
tract the  mas8<;s,  but  he  knew  how  to  organize 
and  direct  all  wh«)  were  drawn  within  the  circle 
of  his  influenct^  He  hjfl  the  large  cities,  where 
the  machine  was  invincible,  and  drove  uj)  and 
down  the  muddy  country  roads,  speaking  in 
Bchoolhouses  or  l)v  the  wav8i<le.  He  soon  had 
a  larger  ^HM'sonal  accjuaintance  tlian  any  other 
man  in  the  State.  It  is  told  of  him,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  tnith.  that  for  years  he  ki*])t  a  card 
index  of  all  the  men  in  Wisconsin  he  ever  met. 
It  was  arrange*!  by  hxralities  ;  and  on  his  wny  to 
a  county  or  townshii)  lie  would  ('('n  his  cards, 
refreshing  his  mmiory  as  to  tlu?  men  there  h(^ 
had  onct;  nn-t,  that  he  miglit  call  tliem  by  tlieir 
first  namrs  or  renew  af'iuaintanc*'  in  ot.ln*r  famil- 
iar and  llatteriiiix  fashion.  It  is  not  sur]>rising 
that  in  tiuK^  his  p«-rsonal  following  In^came  a 
for<'4»  which  \w  could  wirM.  that  scores  uf  thou- 
sands of  farnu'rs  an<l  w«»rknuMi  and  small  sliop- 
kee|M'rs  kn<;w  him  as  ••  Little  i>ob,''  and  wor- 
shiped him. 

THK    CIIAMI'ION    OF    I'UIMARY    REFOR.M. 

Like  thf  tru(?  leader,  he  knew  it  was  not  enough 
to  denounce?  thr  old  h^ysteni  ;  \iv.  must  have  sonir- 
thing  to  put  in  its  place.  He  rrcogniztid  that 
all  through  the  State,  i)arti(rularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  tin^re  was  disc«nitent  with  the  domi- 
nant organ is'-ation  ;    *•"*    '"    rallying  the  mass 


against  the  oligarchy  he  must  have  a  definite,  a 
workable,  ])rogramine, — an  ideal. 

So  he  set  out  for  primary  reform.  The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  made  more  powerful  than  tin* 
politicians  by  wiping  out  the  caucus  and  giving 
every  man  a  free  and  untrammeled  vote  for  all 
party  candi<lates.  Thus,  he  rallied  and  led  a 
formidable  host;  he  built  up  from  the  bottom, 
where  men  were  thickest  antl  most  easily  manip- 
ulated, as  must  every  man  who  is  to  prove  his 
genius  for  revolution.  Meanwhile  he  did  ma 
forget  to  i)ay  attention  to  the  caucuses  and  tb»' 
county  conventions.  So  well  had  he  done  his 
work  that  the  last  time  the  machine  beat  him 
for  the  governorship  nomination  his  friends  claim 
they  did  it  by  m(>ans  of  bri]>ery. 

AND    YET    A    "  MACHINE  '*    POLITICIAN. 

Then  lie  was  nominated  and  elected.  *»  Little 
Bob  "  became  "  the  little  governor  *'  in  the  famil- 
iar and  aiIe(;tionate  words  of  his  admirers.  As 
governor,  he  at  once  attempti^d  to  pass  a  pri- 
mary-election law  through  the  legislature,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  manipulation  of  the  machine 
and  the  railroads.  They  endeavored  to  deprive 
him  of  a  second  t<»rm,  but  ho  fought  fire  with 
fire,  lie  took  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  and  or- 
ganized a  political  machine  of  his  own  through 
the  State  patronage.  With  the  instinct  of  the 
born  revolutionist,  every  time  liis  enemies  as- 
saulted his  works  he  sprung  uj)on  them  a  new 
issue  designed  to  rally  popular  support  to  his 
cause, — first  and  all  the  time  it  was  primary  re- 
form ;  then  it  was  a  ])roposal  to  compel  the 
railroads  of  thr  State,  notorious  tax-shirkers,  tu 
])ear  their  |)roi)<'r  shan*  of  the  burdens  of  tlio 
State.  (.)n  these  issues  he  won  his  first  and  sec- 
ond (flections. 

A    NEW    ISSUE RAILROAD    RATES. 

Then  <-ame  tlu^  third  an«l  most  sensational 
battle  of  all, — that  of  lliOi,  which  attracted  the 
att«'ntion  <»f  tht*  t'ntin*  couirttv.  As  usual,  \a 
Kollette  had  a  new  issur  for  his  opponents  to 
m(;et.  It  was  railwav-rate  reform.  The  rail- 
roads  of  \Vis<;«»nsin,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  West<Mn  State's,  had  been  giving  •*  com- 
mcxlity ''  rates  (or  the  jjurpose,  ])rimarily,  of 
]>uilding  up  certain  industries.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  they  <liil  corftribute  much  to  the 
prospJM'ity  of  the  State.  l>ut  inevitably  abuses 
crept  in.  Favored  shipptM's  were  accorded  con- 
cessions which  tln*ir  rivals  couhl  not  g»'t.  In 
somr  instances,  direct  rebates  w^re  ])ai<l  on  trafiic 
within  the  Statt^  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rat«»i 
were  cut.  The  railroad  nniuagrrs  went  in  to. 
destroy  this  revolutionist,  this  radical  of  the 
radicals,  and  between  them  and  him  it  was  war 
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to  the  knife.  They  accuseii  liitii  of  iii.ir>  (Ian 
abase  of  the  State  patronage  thnti  tlir-  olil 
chine  had  been  guilty  of.  He  mc-uscil  ilu'i 
using  cut  rates  as  a  power  over  tlie  lu'iid 
sbipperB  for  political  purposes,  A  jartrc  tiiit 
of  shippers  <iid  nse  their  politii'^l  inllu 
apainet  La  Follette,  and  wliile  ihe  niiijnrit 
them  did  so  conBcientiously.  in  the  h<>li<  I'  tli. 
waa  too  radical  and  a  menace  tn  tli^'  jxusp 
of  the  State,  there  is  eyidenco  thnt  Borr:e  of  i 
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specific  pledges  of  the  revenues.  These  pledges 
have,  however,  in  the  past  few  years  proved  to 
be  worthless.  Nothing  was  paid  on  tlie  Ameri- 
can award  till  the  latter  i)art  of  October  last, 
wlien  the  agent  appointed  by  the  United  States 
took  charge  of  tlie  custom-house  at  Puerto  Plata. 
In  this  relation  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  condition  of  tilings  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic with  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 
Many  years  ago  the  government,  being  unable  to 
raise  mou(^y  on  ordinary  security,  adopted  the 
practice  of  vesting  the  ]>ow^er  of  collection  in  its 
creditors.  Duties  are  setth'd  in  pat/ares,  or  prom- 
issory notes,  duly  indorsed,  and  payable  usually 
in  a  month  or  two  months.  In  order  to  secure 
loans,  these  panares  were  handed  over  to  the 
creditor,  who  collected  the  mimey  directly  from 
the  importer  or  exiK>rtor.  This  expedient,  which 
was  designed  to  protect  the  creditor  against  the 
government  itself  as  well  as  against  its  enemies, 
was  in  vogue  when  the  government  in  1888 
sought  financial  relief  in  Europe.  Such  relief 
was  obtained  from  Westendorp  &  ('ompany, 
bankers,  of  Amsterdam,  who  in  that  year  under- 
wrote and  issued,  at  «3^  per  cent.,  6  per  cent. 
gold  bonds  of  the  Dominican  government  to  the 
amount  of  £770,000  sterling,  the  government 
creating  a  first  lien  on  all  its  customs  revenues, 
and  authorizing  the  Westendorps  to  collect  and 
receive  at  the  custom-houses  all  the  customs 
revenues  of  the  republic.  Under  this  contract, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Dominican  Congress, 
the  Westendorps  created  in  Santo  Domingo  an 
establishment,  commonly  called  the  "  Regie," 
which  collected  the  duties  directly  from  the  im- 
porter and  exporter  and  disbursed  them,  the 
Westendorps  sending  out  from  Kurof>e  the  neces- 
sary agents  and  employees.  It  was  further  stip- 
ulated that  the  Westendori)s  should,  in  case  of 
necessity,  have  the  right  t<.)  constitute  a  European 
commission,  which  it  was  understood  was  to  be 
international  in  character.  The  power  of  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  was  exercised  by  the  West- 
endorps down  to  l.Si»:^  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  San  Domingo  Improvement  Company,  of 
New  York,  wiiich  coutinued  to  exercise  it  till 
January,  11>01,  when  the  cum[)any  was,  by  an 
arbitrary  executive  dcjcree  issue<l  ])y  President 
Jimenez,  excluded  from  its  function  of  collecting 
the  revenues,  thcmgh  its  employees  were  ])er- 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  custom-houses  till  the 
end  of  the  year. 

TIIK    GOVERXMEXT    NOT    REALLY    BANKRUPT. 

As  an  assurance  to  the  foreign  creditor,  whose 
legal  security  was  thus  destroyed,  Jimenez  con- 
stituted in  the  same  decree  a  *' Commission  of 
Honorables,"  with  whom  the  sums  due  to  for- 


eign creditors,  including  the  America 
panies.  were  to  be  deposited  ;  but  their  i 
as  depositaries  was  not  destined  to  bo  t<?8t« 
in  l'.K)l,  it  became  known  that  out  of  the 
ed  revenues  of  the  year,  amounting  to$U,l 
the  percentages  for  the  domestic  debt  1 
been  stit  asidt^  and  that  no  j)ayment  h 
made  on  the  floating  interior  del»t,  but  1 
Jimenez  '*  revolutionary  "  claims  had  be 
without  previous  warrant  of  law,  and  t\u 
existed  a  (hjficit.  Since  that  time,  with 
ception  of  comparatively  small  amounts,: 
whatever  has  been  i>aid  to  tlie  foreign  c 
The  omission,  however,  has  not  been  due 
of  revenues.  It  has  been  due  to  coi 
which,  if  all  the  debts  of  the  republic  we 
one  stroke  wiped  out,  would  continue  to  ] 
the  government  from  meeting  its  ordin 
penses.  The  revenues  have  been  seiz 
dissipated  by  the  government  and  itsene 
*' war  expenses,'"  and  in  the  payment  of" 
cio7Uii  "  and  ''  revolutionary  claims." 

It  is  misleading  to  call  the  Dominican  r 
bankrupt.  The  public  debt,  if  properly  M 
would  scarcely  amount  to  more  than  a  1 
much  per  capita  as  that  of  some  other  eo 
of  lower  commercial  and  industrial  capad 
the  other  hand,  the  taxes,  w^hich  are  abi 
clusively  confined  to  customs  duties,  am 
little  more  than  f(4  per  capita.,  as  compari 
i')  in  Haiti,  #0  in  Salvador,  #7.50  in  Roi 
J?8  in  (rreece,  JjiO  in  Costa  liica,  $10  in  P( 
and  #!.'>  in  Uruguay.  The  Dominican  R 
figures  as  a  bankrupt,  not  for  want  of  rw 
but  simply  l)ecaus(?  its  revenues  either 
collected,  or,  if  colU^cted,  are  worse  than 
away. 

THE    SUPPORT    OK    li^OME    STRONG    POWER   XI 

That  foreign  governments  will  stand 
permit  such  con<lition8  to  continue  cannot 
pected.  They  have  already  manifested  thei 
to  intervene.  The  interests  of  their  citi2 
eluding  tlu?  creditors  of  the  Dominican  Re 
render  interi)osition  in  some  form  ine 
There  are  certain  writers  who  have  sol 
maintain  that  intervention,  at  any  rate  by  i 
inadmissible  in  the  case  of  public  debts,  no 
what  may  be  tlH'ir  origin.  Force,  it  is  said,  ll 
ab(>lish<'(l  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
debts,  and  should  also  be  abolished  for  the] 
of  coll(>c"ting  public  debts.  The  analogy  w 
exfrellent  if  it  had  any  foundation,  but  it  i 
to  rest  on  nothing  but  the  assumption  t 
cause  iiiii»risonment  f<.>r  debt  has  been  ab 
the  use  of  cotM-cion  to  compel  the  payi 
private  d(»bts  no  longer  exists.  This  io 
is  altogether  erroneous.     Wliile  the  bod] 
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ay  not  be  taken,  his  property  is  laid 
)y  legal  processes  having  behind  them 
force  of  the  state,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
of  his  obligations.  I  do  not  wish,  how- 
.dvocate  the  use  of  force  as  a  general 
>f  collecting  international  claims,  or 
(iption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
of  a  debt-collecting  agency  ;  nor 
is  this  question  in  any  i)rop<?r  sense 
in  the  present  discussion.  The  quos-  V 
ebts  and  claims  is  but  one  of  tlie  inci- 
he  situation,  the  primal  fact  being  that 
oican  Republic,  by  reason  of  its  feeble 
essful  plight,  requires  the  succor  and 
►f  some  strong  power,  in  order  that  it 
inabled  to  fulfill  its  necessary  duties. 
inican  government  has  itself  invoked 
mce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  qu(?s- 
ly  is  whether  the  Unite<i  States  sliall 
refuse  such  aid,  but  also  forbid  any 
srested  power  to  give  it. 
»n  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  mass  of  the 
n  people  long  for  relief.  No  one  can 
mpresscd  with  tlieir  courtesy,  integrity, 
ignesB  to  labor ;  and,  when  not  excited 
iouB  and  desperate  leaders,  they  are 
ng.  If  given  an  opportunity  to  till 
is  and  carry  on  their  industry,  un- 
)y  the  pestilence  of  revolution,  they 
th  a  proper  system  of  public  education, 
sy  have  heretofore  lacked,  exhibit  a 
or  a  higher  civilization  ;  and  they  have 
em  accomplished  men,  who,  if  law  and 
dd  once  be  firmly  established,  so  that 
6  could  be  heard,  would  make  capabh^ 

i&nifest  that  we  have  here  a  perfect 
if  the  conditions  described  by  Tresidont 
in  his  last  annual  message,  in  which, 
g  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  (-uban 
said  : 

t  true  that  the  United  States  feels  any  land 
entertains  any  projects  as  ivf^ards  the  other 
the  Western  Hemisphere  save  such  as  are  for 
ire.  All  that  this  conn  try  desin.*s  is  t-o  see 
oring  countries  stable,  orderly,  ami  prosper- 

ODuntry  whose  people  conduct  themselves 
mnt  upon  oar  hearty  friendship.    If  a  nation 

it  knows  how  to  act  with  reasonable  e(!ici- 
leoency  in  social  and  political  matters,  if  it 
r  and  pays  its  obligations,  it  need  fear  no  in- 

from  the  United  States.  Chronic  wrong- 
D  impotence  which  results  in  a  general  1(mis- 
e  tiM  of  civiliEed  society,  may  in  America,  as 
ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civ- 
nif  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  ad- 

the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in 
Ml  of  ivooh  wrong-doing  or  impotence,  to  the 
•n  international  police  power. 
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There  may  be  persons  who,  afflicted  with  a 
sort  of  xylophobia,  can  see  in  this  statement, 
which  may  fitly  be  termed  tlie  Roosevelt  corol- 
lary from  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine,  only  another  ob- 
trusion of  the  '*Big  Stick."  Tt  is  true  that  this 
corollary,  if  broadly  construed,  might  lead  the 
United  States  into  extravagant  measures  ;  but 
the  same  thing  may  be  sai<l  of  every  general 
statement  of  ])()licy.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  itself, 
by  reason  of  the  gtmerality  of  its  terms,  is  sus- 
C(^pti])le  of  extravagant  constructions  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  principle  in  the  support  of  which, 
when  proj)erly  applied,  the  American  people  are 
more  united.  The  vital  principle  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  the  limitation  of  European  influence 
and  control  in  the  Western  Ilemisplu're.  If  a 
situation  similar  to  that  now  prevailing  in  Santo 
Domingo  existed  in  a  European  c<mntry,  it  would 
be  dealt  with  by  a  combination  of  European 
powtM's  or  by  some  one  power  acting  alone  as 
their  delegate.  In  Santo  Domingo,  European 
powers  have  material  interests  similar  to  thos^ 
of  the  United  States ;  but,  in  view  of  its  settled 
policy,  tlie  United  States  would  now  l.)e  unwilling 
either  to  permit  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
reestablish m en t  of  order  and  cre<lit  to  be  taken 
by  EurojKjan  powers  or  to  take  them  itself  in 
conjunction  with  such  powers.  The  situation,  in 
a  nutshell,  is  that  (iither  the  United  States  must  / 
take  the  necessary  action  or  it  must  not  be  taken/ 
at  all.  According  to  the  Roosevelt  corollary,  ac- 
tion must  be  taken,  and  it  must  be  taken  by  the 
United  States.  A  reaily  test  of  whether  this  po- 
sition should  be  commended  or  condemned  may 
be  furnislied  by  putting  into  concn^te  form  the 
converse  proposition,  which  would  run  8ul)stan- 
tially  as  follows  :  "  Chronic  wrong-doing,  or  im- 
potence which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of 
the  ties  of  civilized  society,  though  much  to  be 
deploreti,  must  in  America  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecke<i.  sincr  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  either  to  int<M-fere  with  such  things 
itself  or  to  permit  any  other  power  to  do  so." 

SANTO  DOMINGO  HAH  KKgUKSTED  AID. 

1  Venture  to  siiy  that  such  a  proposition  does 
not  represent  the  views  which  the  peo])le  of  the 
United  States  now  hold  or  ever  have  held.  It 
lia[)p«"us  that  w<^  have  in  Santo  Domingo  itself 
the  strong<'st  evidrnce  directly  to  thn  contrary. 
I  refer,  not  to  the  (efforts  that  liave  repeatcnlly 
been  made  since  !?<">;►  to  ol)tain  special  rights  in 
Samana  Hay  <>r  to  attempts  to  annex  the  countiy, 
but  to  the  fact  that  in  1851  the  government  of 
Haiti  was  induced  to  desist  from  hostilities 
fl'/ainst  the  Dominican  Republic  and  virtually  V^ 
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CkioirMr  m  iiiatf^}ir3>3es<>^  through  the  joint  in- 
t«^'^vrjp..\i  111  "Kh.iJfci:.!  Kr*iuv.  ami  the  rnito«l 
S'tki-ft.  ;i  V  :':r  liK-^  *  >.*  I",  iho  ininistor  of  foreipi 
Afiii.ir!'  Ki  ;:it  ".  •.ii:..^:rji.::  KojniMic  8oIi(*it4t<i  the 
is-t-J.iA.r..u  1 1  TiMs^t  ;:.r^i'  troViTiiincnts  for  the 
:..:-v.i*  m: 7 ;..iu:  fc^T.  tijii  I o  tho  civil  strife  with 
:i*".i,  ".'iri'"  j*£-"^*:'*:  T.flot  toiU'thor,  the  ])aHi8  of 
::rt:"  .'  ■'-■rs,:!.*!  'n-.r.c  lietiTu-iHii  instriKaions 
r"'*'-.:  '  ::■!  ':i"::i>:.  vu'ViTuiuent  to  ita  ooii»ular 
•>  .  ""fs*-.  :.iii:  ■  t^  T:»t  £^'11  oral  ohj^ct  of  tin*  powers 
xr«>  .:t-.  .;..'^*.  1.  ':•«  Tv»  Slop  the  efTiisioii  of 
:■  ■,-.  ikZ  .  ;  Ti!..  •  ;..isi:iiiirs  ahhorriMit  to  liu- 
^i.L:v  :-:•>:•:.':  ^t  ;.-  i'i.»innnTiv.  ami  tlireaten- 
>:. — .1:::  :.'.  u'mu'Usu-s  or  tlilTen'iK'es 
:.■;  i'-t'j.;  ]».  wrrs  intrrt'SttMi  in  this 
:.    ..;>■  ;.:•:-    ::,t'    i:i.o«l   un«K'r8t4in«iin^ 


T.  ::.:>  i*nil  tliev  th'ciiieil  to  in- 
:::.v.:?v.::i:t'  i'»'Ss«!ion  i»f  hitstilities, 
:.".  Vin-.T'.aii  iTovernnu'nt  shoultl  n*. 
i^fcr:.  :i  T'.mI  thev  woiiKi  ftvl  tlieni- 
ft  -r^  -u>u:j:-..  :i.  :::.!iii«di.itely  tjiking  such  steps 
a-  I.-.:-  ::iis-\»5i:s  :»:i.:  :hose  of  humanity  nii>rht 
ft*:^j:_  :  -:•:  jvt  :'\ •;•!:■  niis  plan  nveive*!  tlie 
•c:,:.--  j....r»>  .1  :  v.w  xrrv  conservative  athnin- 
f:-i:-  :  .  :  •■l*^.  u\\\  Kiihnortv  Mr.  Wchster. 
v^.  T.-A."  ::!:^i  >tvvftarv  of  Slate,  in  an  instrue- 
i:x  1^  ."lianii^^x  l>.  l^."ll.  to  a  s|Hvial  a^ent  to 
1  axi-.  M»i.K'  iK'niiiico.  saiiJ  : 


nuiT«TUil  itiirrc*st>  of  the  thrw  iMunirie:^  [Franot*, 
l:  linUMU.  »iid  ihr  I'tiiImI  Siat^v]  are  lar>w»ly  iii- 
"rorvvt-;  a.  tht  Tpsi(ir»f  lou  ami  pnwrvation  of  ihvuv  1h^ 
vm99i  liH-  riim4»tidiiu:  ]uirtJr^  in  Sant«»  lV>inin|{t>. 
^TauTi  fc^  u  nvdiitir  x\\  \\w  |^nvrlnnonl  of  the  Kni)H*n>r 
fewuuuuiui  i«  a  lans«'  anii«uni.  Sbo  cannot  ho|tefora 
iiM«eiuirsr  i>:"  \nr  iit*t«  w  hcu  \\\v  n'(f<»mn^*>  of  lii>  iv»un- 
TT.  :xi«H«i&l  ir  i«i*:iu:  .ir^i'K'j^vi  Vv  ;vi*!lii'  pursuit >  anil 
X2  mr:  a:  kwed.  ta:v.i.>;Kt  ;««  iI-.a;  ;niriHVM\  an^  olux  k«^1 
u  iJK-r  crk»»-:i  auiL  i»m<c\:  •.:-.  a  >»Ar  wixh  a  ctwtenuiu- 

u«:-  :*riwur;jiiii*  »  !.:;'i  r.  «-»"  •^^.:':  frv^m  tV.«'  *:v.:»'.;^.m* 
^  **!  -eLj^rTi-k.  : .  ■-  .i » iV4:<  *»  •. r  : -. x  ".  . . :  .'. :  ^e  I Vm*. : *. : . ". *  a r. 
ifcf  n-^ :  L :    :-  -n  i  1 1— r. . . : .  j.:  ■  :'.  . :  :  i«  «  *r    a  v.  .1 :  he  V : . : :  c>*. 

11- 1.,  w  --1.*.   ..  -  -   '..'.•■•T  r.iKT'.Ji  -.  •■.-.*:  A  Sf"',^rtv.:  a\'.\ 
..r; -  .rr'T-.i.:-..*  -sZ.k     :.ik>^    ixw.  ^sMiNT-f*.  V> 
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Great  Hritain  and  France  had  agree 
advice  of  the  i>o\v«*r»  was  not  taken,  imi 
to  institute  a  liostile  1  blockade  of  the 
yovis.  In  this  act  of  war  the  Preside 
Knited  States  was  unahle  to  take  pan 
the  authority  <»f  Congress,  and  it  waj 
fact  that  Mr.  Wel>ster  referred  wlien  1 
that,  in  case  the  Haitian  govemmen 
refusti  to  vieKl  to  remonstrance,  the  I 
Would  lay  the  matter  before  Congress, 
that  tin;  Tnited  States  might  be  enahh 
o|»erat<»  with  the  governments  of  Eog 
France  in  measures  to  *•  cause  the  interv« 
the  three  powei*8  to  l>e  respected.*'  To-da 
opini»)n  in  the  United  States  would  be 
to  sudi  a  concert  with  European  {wwei 
American  (piestion  ;  bedsides,  fortunate! 
present  situation  in  Sant^)  Domingo,  the 
ment  (»f  the  country  asks  for  the  aid  of  ih 

• 

States,  so  that  no  question  as  to  thenae 
against  the  titular  government  arises.  T 
ures  to  lit'  taken  l»v  the  United  States  wo 
wise  he  hostilf  to  the  Dominican  goven 
itj«  iH»ople.  Their  territorial  integrity  i 
resjH'cted,  hut  their  finances  would  1)6  a 
their  administration  of  the  revennos  ^ 
ri'formod.  so  that  the  custom-houses  i 
longt»r  form  centers  and  sources  of  M 
ri'Volutions  :  and  tlK*ir  govemment^ 
Would  l>e  I'uaMed  to  discharge  its  oU 
Would  also  1h»  phice^i  on  a  constitnti< 
legal  ha  sis. 

After  four  years  of  effort  through  di 
and  consular  ageucii'S  to  maintain  agoi 
in  Sa:iu»a.  :l.o  rii::iv.  States,  from  1889 
un*iiT  ;■»  ::\:i:v  r:i:-.nod  bv  the  Senate,  en 
to  :i;a::::;i:i:.  ::i  oor.;::ni-i:on  with  Genu 
lirr.'i:  Ky.tA.r..  a  o;:::/:-ersome  and  urn 
tr::  .jv:::i-  :i.-::.:i::>:r.^:-;on  in  ibal  distsi 
crv  .-.'.^  T':.;?  .irv.ncii'.  oonirivance  brol 
v^:  .:>  a:,  .v-. -.j::.:  :  ■  u:  since  li'Ul.whi 
:s . ..  ■ .  i  s  '.  x  .* .  *. :   T:::  v. : '. a,  wh : oh  was  «■ 

"..ASS*-:  undrr  the  • 

'-.  rv..s!:v.  \.r.:er  and  in 

.    •  :r::iar::i*-  expenm 

.■.:;  ::    iLe  Uniti 

r.<N*  ^iil  r«-iraT>i  to 
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THE  RISE  OF  LA  FOLLETTE. 


loihe  knife.  They  nccuw.]  Iiim  of  iiimv  liafrraiit 
»l>u»e  of  ihe  State  patronage  llinii  llir  <>M  ma 
^^m  had  been  guilty  of.  He  a.'cus.'cl  th.T.i  ..f 
"•jig  cut  rates  ae  a  pow<^r  over  t)ic  liciids  nf 
'iiipperB  for  political  purposes.  A  larf."'  uucilicr 
"'  shippers  did  use  their  polili.-al  itiflin'iir.; 
'gsinst  La  Follette,  and  while  tlie  iiiii.ji^vity  of 
'hem  did  so  coDscientioUBly,  in  the  l"liif  tlmt  h.' 
^U  t(io  radical  and  a  nienaco  to  tin'  [nnKpi'iity 
^i  the  State,  there  is  evidence  that  hi>iiic  of  iticni 
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Robert  Marion  La  Follette  is  the  son  of  a 
fanner  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin.  His  father 
was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  an  American 
woman.  The  father  died  wlien  Robert  was 
young.  As  the  t'ldest  boy,  the  care  of  a  farm 
and  a  family  devolved  uj)on  him.  He  strug- 
gled like  a  little  man  to  support  and  educate  his 
brotliers  and  sisters.  Thev  secured  education. 
Robert  graduated  at  Wisconsin  University  in 
1879.  He  was  then  twenty-four  years  old  ;  as  a 
large  boy  and  young  man.  he  had  been  working 
on  the  farm  for  tin*  family.  He  entered  politics 
and  the  law  almost  immediately.  ])eing  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  elected  district  attornev  for  Dane 
County  the  following  year.  From  1889  to  1901 
he  was  a  Representative  in  Congr(»ss.  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee, 
helped  frame  the  McKinley  tariff  law. 

AN    ADUOIT    AND    ABLE    POLITICIAN. 

Great  was  tlu*  amaz(*ment  when  it  l)ecame 
known  in  Wisconsin  that  "Hob"  La  Follette 
aspired  to  be  Governor  of  the  State.  Twice  or 
thrice  he  tried  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  and  the  machine?  ran  over  him.  Rut  it 
was  noticed  that  each  time  he  gathered  strength. 
He  had  developed  wonderful  capacity  as  a  leader. 
Not  only  had  he  the  gift  of  oratory  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  was  thus  alile  to  charm  and  at- 
tract the  masses,  but  he  knew  how  to  organize 
and  direct  all  who  were  drawn  within  the  circle 
of  his  influence?.  He  left  the  large?  cities,  where 
the  machine  was  invincible,  and  <lrove  up  and 
down  the  muddy  country  roads,  s])eaking  in 
schoolhouses  or  by  tlie  wayside.  He  soon  had 
a  larger  personal  ac<iuaintance  than  any  other 
man  in  the  »State.  It  is  told  of  him.  and  1  be- 
lieve with  truth,  that  fen*  years  he  kept  a  card 
index  of  all  the  men  in  Wisconsin  he  ever  met. 
It  was  arranged  by  localities  ;  and  <n\  his  way  to 
a  County  or  township  he  would  c(m  his  cards, 
refreshing  his  me^mory  as  to  the  men  tin 're  lie 
had  once  met.  that  he  might  call  them  by  tiieir 
first  names  or  renew  acquaintance  in  otlM*r  famil- 
iar and  flattering  fashion.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  time?  his  personal  following  hccame  a 
forct*  which  he  could  wield,  that  scores  (»f  thou- 
sands of  farmi'rs  and  workmen  and  small  shop- 
keepers knew  him  as  ••  Little  Bob,''  and  wor- 
shiped hiuL 

THK    CHAMPION    OF    TKIMARY    REFORM. 

Like  the  true  leader,  he  knew  it  was  not  enough 
to  denoun<'e  tlie  old  .system  ;  he;  must  have  some- 
thing to  jnit  in  its  place.  He  recognized  that 
all  through  llu;  State,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  then?  was  disconte.'ut  with  the  domi- 
nant organization  ;    but    in    rallying  the  mass 


against  the  oligarchy  he  must  have  a  definite,  a 
workabh?,  programme, — an  ideal. 

So  he  set  out  for  primary  reform.  The  peo- 
ple were  to  ])e  made  more  powerful  than  the 
politicians  by  wiping  out  the  caucus  and  giving 
every  man  a  free  and  untrammeled  vote  for  all 
party  candidates.  Thus,  he  rallied  and  led  a 
formidable  host ;  he  built  up  from  the  bottom, 
where  men  were  thickest  and  most  easily  manii>- 
ulated,  as  must  every  man  who  is  to  prove  his 
genius  for  revolution.  Meanwhile  he  did  not 
forget  to  pay  attention  to  the  caucuses  and  the 
county  conventions.  So  well  had  he  done  his 
work  that  the  last  time  the  machine  beat  him 
for  the  governorship  nomination  his  friends  claim 
they  did  it  by  means  of  bribery. 

AND    YET    A    ''  MACHINE  "    POLITICIAN. 

Then  he  was  nominated  and  elected.  "  Little 
Rob  "  became  '» the?  little  governor  *'  in  the  famil- 
iar and  aff(M'tionat4i  wonis  of  his  admirers.  As 
governor,  he  at  once  attempted  to  pass  a  pri- 
mary-eh?ction  law  through  the  legislature,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  manipulation  of  the  machine 
and  the  railroads.  They  endeavored  to  deprive 
him  of  a  second  term,  but  he  fought  fire  with 
fire.  He  took  a  leaf  out  of  their  ix)ok  and  or- 
ganized a  political  machine  of  his  own  through 
the  Statcj  patronage.  With  the  instinct  of  the 
born  revolutionist,  every  time  his  enemies  as- 
saulted his  wr)rks  he  sprung  upon  them  a  new 
issue  designtnl  to  rally  popular  support  to  his 
cause, — first  and  all  the  time  it  was  primary  re- 
form ;  then  it  was  a  proposal  to  compel  the 
railroa<ls  of  the?  State,  notorious  tax -shirkers,  to 
bear  their  proper  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
State.  On  these  issues  he  won  his  first  aud  sec- 
ond ('lections. 

A    NEW    ISSUE RAILROAD    RATES. 

Then  canu;  the  third  and  most  sensational 
])attle  of  all. — that  of  11)04,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  tlie  entiri'  couirtl'y.  As  usual,  L» 
KoUette  ha<l  n  new  issue  for  his  opponents  to 
meet.  It  was  jail  way-rate  reform.  The  rail- 
roads of  AViseniisin.  in  common  with  those  of 
other  Western  States,  had  heen  giving  »*  com- 
modity"  rates  for  the  pnrjxise.  primarily,  of 
building  up  certain  industries.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  they  did  corftrihute  much  to  thei 
prospi'rity  of  the  State.  Ihir  inevitably  abuse? 
crej>t  in.  Kavoretl  shi]>pers  w««re  accorded  con 
cessions  which  their  rivals  c»)uld  not  get.  1: 
some  instances,  direct  re]»ates  Wi're  paid  on  traffic 
within  the  State  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ratei 
were  cut.  The  railroad  niana»;ers  went  in 
destroy  this  revolutionist,  this  radical  of  the 
radicals,  and  between  them  and  him  it  was  war 
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ter.  La  FoUette  clearly  had  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  in  the  State  convention,  but  the  "  Stal- 
warts," or  opposition,  bolted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles,  Repre- 
sentative Babcock,  and  others.  The  contest  was 
carried  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  Chicago,  and  that  convention  decided  it,  not 
upon  its  merits,  but  in  deference  to  the  fame  and 
prestige  of  the  able  national  statesmen  who  led 
the  bolters.  If  the  truth  should  always  be  told, 
then  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  took  a  hand  in  sympathy  with  their 
much-vexed  brethren  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  jury 
was  packed  before  the  convention  assembled  at 
Chicago.  In  saying  this,  no  censure  is  meant 
for  Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles.  The  former 
was  in  the  struggle  against  his  will ;  with  him 
it  was  a  warfare  of  inheritance  and  association, 
not  of  choice.  But  being  in  it,  he  fought  vali- 
antly. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided  the 
legal-ballot  controversy  in  favor  of  La  FoUette, 
and  then  the  Stalwarts  attempted  to  beat  the 
governor  at  the  polls.  Few  States  have  ever 
experienced  a  campaign  so  bitter  as  was  this 
one.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  earnest  Republi- 
cans voted  against  La  FoUette,  but  plenty  of 
Bryan  Democrats  rallied  to  his  support,  and  he 
was  triumphant  by  a  large  majority.  The  revo- 
lution was  complete.  La  FoUette  not  only  had 
his  third  term,  but  at  the  polls  the  people  adopt- 
ed his  primary-election  system.  Moreover,  the 
new  legislature  was  responsive  to  his  will,  and 
at  last  accounts  it  was  about  to  enact  a  law 
creating  an  appointive  State  railway  commission, 
with  power  virtually  to  manage  all  the  railways 
within  the  State.  During  the  campaign,  last  fall, 
Mr.  La  FoUette  told  me  that  while  he  would 
like  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate,  he  would 
never  do  so  till  his  work  in  Wisconsin  was 
finished.  In  the  completeness  of  his  recent 
triumph,  in  the  knowledge  that  all  the  reforms 
for  which  he  had  battled  were  either  won  or 
about  to  be  won,  he  regarded  his  home-work  as 
done,  and  rounded  out  his  victory  by  taking  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

A    RADICAL    IN    THE    SENATE. 

His  career  in  the  upper  branch  of  Congress 
the  whole  country  will  watch  with  keen  interest. 
That  he  is  to  be  heard  from  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  the  well-known  restraints  of  that 
body  will,  for  a  time?  at  lefist,  serve  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel  of  Senatorial  traditions. 
Some  observers  think  ho  is  in  line  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  1908  ;  but  a  more  careful 
view  is  that  he  is  generally  regarded  as  too  radical 
for  that,  though  actually  he  is  not  as  radical  as 


he  seems.     He  is  not  a  wild-eyed  reformer.    Hig 
dreams  are  not  of  Utopia.     He  is  reasonable, 
and  intensely  practical.     The  size  of  the  figure 
he  is  to  cut  on  the  national  stage  must  be  de- 
termined by   the  tendency  of  his  party,  t/  He. 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country  ^11 
President  Roosevelt  took  hold  of  it,  populipized 
the  issue  of  government  control  of  railways,  of 
curbing  the  political  power  of  corporations,  of 
the  abolition  of  special  privilege.     Just',npw, 
as  the  railway-rate  bill  in  Congress  demonstrates, 
the  trend  of  Republicanism  is  progressive,  toward 
government   control    of   common    carriojys,   in 
favor  of   '<  doing   things."     If  this  spirit  con- 
tinues and  dominates.  La  FoUette  should  be  a 
prophet  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
But  what  if  there  be  reaction  to  conservatism, 
with  radicalism  left  to  its  instinctive  and  nat- 
ural  champions,   Bryan   and  the  re-Bryanized 
Democracy  ? 

PERSONAL   CHARA0TEBISTIC8. 

The  man  who  has  achieved  the  most  extraor- 
dinary personal  triumph,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy known  to  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics, is  a  little  Americanized  Frenchman.  He  ]% 
short  and  slight,  but,  through  rigid  physical  dis- 
cipline, every  muscle  in  his  body  is  like  a  spring 
of  steel.  He  eats  little  or  no  meat,  and  not 
much  of  anything.  He  is  like  a  diminutive 
gladiator,  ever  ready  to  enter  the  arena.  His 
endurance  is  phenomenal,  as  his  speaking  cam- 
paigns, twenty  hours  a  day  along  country  roads, 
have  shown.  His  temperament  is  highly  nerv- 
ous, but  his  self-control  well-nigh  perfect.  The 
fires  of  his  eloquence, — he  is  a  favorite  lecturer 
throughout  the  Northwest, — are  equaled  only  by 
the  intensity  of  his  practical  methods.  He  loves 
and  hates  indomitably.  He  has  never  made 
money,  and  has  borrowed  of  friends  to  support 
his  militant-political  career.  Many  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Republicans  in  his  State  say 
he  loves  his  own  way  so  well  it  is  impossible  to 
consult  with  him  or  to  get  on  with  him.  My 
observation  has  been  that  he  is  easily  consulted 
in  frank  and  friendly  fashion,  but  wholly  una- 
menable to  manii)ulati()n.  His  personal  rela- 
tions with  his  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Spooner,  are  nil,  this  unfortunate  state  of  afiPairs 
being  due  largely  to  a  personal  remark  which 
La  FoUette  believes  Si)ooner  once  made,  and 
which  Spooner  says  he  never  uttered.  The 
Little  Napoleon  of  Wisconsin  is  not  quite  fifty 
years  old,  looks  much  younger,  has  been 
married  twenty-three  yeara  to  a  most  charming 
woman,  and  of  his  interesting  children,,  one, 
Miss  La  FoUette,  is  on  the  stage  and  is  now  act- 
ing with  Miss  Rehan  in  New  York. 
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Dillon  has  recently  written  for  this  Review  on  the  following  subjects :  **Has  Russia  Any  Strong  Manf 
904);  ** Russian  Poverty  and  Business  Distress  as  Intensified  by  the  War"  (October,  1904);  and  "The 
'  the  New  Era  in  Russia'^  (January,  1905).  The  present  article  was  written,  in  response  to  a  cabled  request, 
sr  the  riots  of  Sunday,  January  22,  of  which  Dr.  Dillon  was  an  eye-witness.] 


!  Russian  revolution,  long  foretold,  has  at 
ist  begun  in  earnest.  The  first  episode 
;  threatens  to  be  a  long  series  of  mighty 
lis  will  be  dated  the  22d  of  January,  1 905, 
y  be  classed  by  historians  as  a  victory  for 
Ksracy.  A  Pyrrhic  victory,  a  wanton  mas- 
Buicidal  deed.  It  was  the  nation's  bap- 
blood,  the  first  overt  act  in  the  san- 
'  struggle  between  monarch  and  people, 
:an  end  only  in  the  disappearance  of  one- 
le  in  Russia.  True,  the  contest  was  cer- 
be  waged  in  any  case,  whatever  attitude 
remment  might  have  taken  on  tliat  his- 
mday.  The  average  observer  who  knew 
g  about  Russian  affairs  had  long  since 
1  the  coming  of  the  crisis,  and  even  the 
ghted  could  see  that  its  advent  was  nigh, 
issue  might  have  been  tried  and  decided 
.  the  effusion  of  the  innocent  blood  of  the 
and  without  the  fateful  identifications  of 
t  and  autocracy  which  are  among  the 
dnful  results  of  the  crime  and  folly  that 
prized  the  fourth   Sunday  of  the   new 

Czardom  in  Russia,  which  was  a  sufQ- 
practical  system  of  government  when 
stituted,  had  long  ceased  to  be  felt  as 
lan  an  irksome  burden.  It  had  become 
yzing  drag  on  the  activity,  a  terrible 
Q  the  vital  forces  of  the  people,  and  even 
use  and  ignorant  masses  were  rapidly 
ig  conscious  of  the  fact.  For  that  reason 
3n,  which  was  gradually  opening  their 
political  good  and  evil,  and  enabling 
)  compare  their  own  material  misery  and 
1  darkness  with  the  prosperity  and  en- 
nent  of  other  nations,  was  systematically 
d  in  all  its  forms.  And  even  people  of 
er  classes  learned  only  very  late  in  life, 
,  that  the  Czardom,  when  first  established 
x>vy,  was  essentially  a  limited  monarchy, 
ht  instead  of  developing  on  those  lines, 
of  slowly  and  judiciously  qualifying  the 
to  govern  themselves,  it  usurped  and 
I  every  known  function  of  authority,  and 
d  the  multitude  of  almost  every  vestige 
,  until  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  in  Russia  state 
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omnipotence  were  wielded  by  a  weak-willed  boy 
and  Church  infallibility  were  claimed  by  a  fallen 
spirit.  What  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  cul- 
tured and  Christian  government  which  in  the 
twentieth  century  forbids  professors  of  high 
schools  to  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  Emperor 
Paul  was  murdered  by  his  subjects,  and  orders 
them  to  teach  the  students  that  he  died  of  a 
wound  which  he  accidentally  inflicted  upon  him- 
self while  eating  his  dinner ;  of  a  state  which 
imprisons  for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  in 
murky,  dank,  stone  cells  upriglit,  conscientious 
Christians  who  hold  that  Luther's  teaching  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  than 
Orthodoxy  ?  Yet  that  treatment  has  been  meted 
out  to  men  and  women  down  to  this  day.  The 
sufferers  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  de- 
plored that  ^<God  is  in  heaven  and  the  Czar 
far  away." 

SPIRITUAL   AND    MATEBIAL    BANKRUPTCY    OF   THE 

OLD    REGIME. 

I 

i  But  these  are  mere  details.  In  every  essen- 
tial of  real  govcirnment  the  theocratic  autocracy 
had  miserably  failed.*  The  people  were  and  still 
are  kept  in  a  semi-savage  state  which  excites  the 
pity  or  the  loathing  of  civilized  outsiders,  who 
from  time  to  time  visit  the  country  districts. 
Their  worship  is  fetichism,  their  dogmas  are 
gross  superstitious  ])eliefs,  their  notions  of  life 
and  the  world  childish,  their  dwellings  are 
"black  holes,"  their  food  is  insufficient  for  nor- 
mal human  life.  And  to  remedy  these  griev- 
ances practically  nothing  was  being  done.  On 
the  contrary,  ever  since  the  present  Emperor 
came  to  the  throne,  his  ministers  have  been,  not 
only  keeping  the  masses  where  they  were,  but 
thrusting  them  down  still  lower  in  the  slough  of 
despond.  Increased  taxes  were  imposed  upon 
the  peasantry  from  which  the  upper  classes  were 
exempted  ;  special  laws  were  framed  to  debar 
the  children  of  the  lower  orders  from  the  school- 
rooms ;  as  though  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were 
minors,  a  body  of  guardians  was  instituted  with 
power  to  deal  summarily  with  them  and  stand 
generally  in  loro  parentis  to  whole  districts,  and 
the  late  minister  of  the  interior,  Plehve,  was  en- 
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vr'ii.r.xir;  tiik  hsi.v   koau  to  RErMUM. 

TliiT';  nfipfanil  tit  Ix:  no  li(0|i  [rum  lii-aven  or 
cHrih,  no  Hii irtMHi!  of  wirrow  tliis  si'lo  of  the  Friniit  Svjratojkolk-MirBki 

((riiv  for  tint  tli-i*|«iinnji  iiiiizhik.      But  wl»n  istvru aiiccessor.  brought  a  i 

iiilflit  NC'-rricil  •liirk>-Ht  tlii^,  limt  ^ray  utreaks  of  Ijiiii  iiml  a  nictiwige  of  couli 

ijuwii  a|i{N-ari'il,  hringing  )iriiiiiisi'  of  day.     Il<-]|i  treute'I  ihe  luilk  of  eilucatei 

'■Hill'-     not  from  th<!  L)Ul<^  Fatlii-r,  hut  from  tli)-  i-n<-inii-s.    against    whom    et 

hartila  of  uii  ohMcuci-  aHHaHHiii.  r^ozonofl.  whosu  vinlenn'.  ami  ili-ath  wlto  jior 

hoiiil.  jmi  n  MifMi'n  erul  lo  M.   rh-hve's  cani-r,  ihi!  Ih-si  ni.'n  slill  living  ii 

Hnij  may  Im  truly  hbIiI  I"  hiivn  i-hniigi'ii  the  whole  lie  [unml  in  ^■.\ih^  or  in  iiris' 

coinHf'  i>r  th(-  Kiii|H'i'or'H  |H>lii-y  au'l  of  Mumoviie  Mirski  recalled  many,  and  \] 

hixlory  uh  well.      IIiiSHiun    tuiriety    has  ali-i;ii<ly  rest  with  justice.      In  the  ui 

(iroi'hii il  the  furl,  ami  nimuiixed  the  man.    Mik  |iut    iiti])licit    confidence.     . 

niiflix    hiiM  Ix'cri  ■•iiiiilh'ii    in  the  list   of    heroic  eouhl  hardly  realize  the  sign 

lyi'iiiiiiji'iili'H  togi'ihiT  u-ilh  those  of  Itrutns  iiinl  Like  a  (iy  eramiied  in  the  ]i. 

I'liiii'l'itN-  Cr.rdiiy.      And   tliiit  fact  ix  painfully  it  faile'l    to  use  the  l)U-rt\ 

i<loi|ii<'iil.  1  it-  ix  II  r'r.iiih'ttinatifii  wilhout  alilielil  of  stowed,      liut   when   tlic   t>r: 

llii' ttyHii'iii  of  govern rrii'iit  wliich  knows  no  rlicckK  on    untried   prisoners,  when 

uiiil  ofTiTs  no  giiiininlees,  wliieh  i«  ehai-iictcn/eii  cxinvss  frnuk  thoughta  on  c 

liy  ojii'ii   rcjiri'iiKii'ii    frciti  nUivv  iind  secret  vio-  esiiioiiagti  vi:is  ivlaxeil  and 

lenee  from  Ix'h.w.  itiiiss  ninssii.-n'!<  -.uul  iniliviiliial  c<>nld  hreaihe  freely,  they  n 

aHHiutMiinitioriN.     tioil    )>i'iiig  in   hi'iivcn  and   (h<'  [irolTcrecl  hand  and  to  wor 

Cuiir  fariiwiiy,  only  a'liie.l  ir.Hi]'!'  iiud  the  d.v-  government.     The  result   \ 

|N*mii'  iHinili. thrower  weiti  near  enough  t"  hann  gress  'if  tlie  zemstvo  presii 

or  to  hel]..  ih.'iv  demands.      What  thi 

I'liihvn'B   iliaa|tpi>ftrftnce  was  a  faiefnl  event,  to  wiis  a  iiasonable  ^^ques1 

Knr  UlurkMl  tlifleml  of  a  svkteni  as  well  asihe  r.-fie^don    enforced  hv    I'l 

dMth  e(  a  mu.     Tlie  system  wiiH  <oer.-i..n  pure  their  j.redeccssors  should 
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ime.  It  did  not  go  very  much  beyond 
It  the  champions  of  autocracy,  especially 
d  dukes,  and  several  other  dignitaries. 
3y  Pobyedonostzev,  scenting  danger  to 
ciple  of  absolutism,  sounded  the  alarm, 
r  thereupon  restricted  the  relative  free- 
orded  to  the  press,  several  newspapers 
inished,  all  were  forbidden  to  write 
constitution,  and  the  air  was  full  of  ugly 
)f  a  contemplated  reaction, 
reaction  seemed  and  probably  was  and 
sible,  except  as   a   mere    episode  in  a 

Ivetween  monarch  and  people.  As  a 
of  government  it-  was  inconceivable 
rward.  And  to  prove  this,  banquets 
Tanged,  lectures  delivered,  meetings 
tails  given,  and  private  meetings  con- 
t  which  representatives  of  all  the  edu- 
£868  loudly  condemned  one-man  rule, 
I  for  peace  with  Japan,  criticised  the 
ent,  and  encouraged  each  other  to  per- 
1  fighting  the  good  fight.  University 
1^  masters  of  grammar  schools,  official 
B8  of  the  nobility,  provincial  zemsky 
88,  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
d  the  minister  or  the  Czar  to  listen  to 
B  of  those  who  had  signed  the  petition 
J.  The  growth  of  the  new  spirit  might 
m1  to  the  gathering  of  a  storm.  It  was 
ktural,  unconscious.  No  singh^  actor  in 
onal  drama  had  a  rounded  conception 
rhole  play,  and  most  of  them  would 
lignantly  thrown  up  their  parts  if  they 

an  inkling  of  the  real  significance  of 
:  they  were  engaged  in.  Thus,  officials, 
civil  servants,  professors,  academicians, 
y  councillors  came  smiling  to  banquets, 
'earning  that  they  would  there  sign  a 
t  requesting  the  Czar  to  abandon  part 
•erogatives.  Most  of  thorn  would  have 
I  away  had  they  foreseen  such  a  nega- 
their  principles,  such  a  breach  of  tlie 
as.  But.  in  the  course  of  the  repast 
y  conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  up  a 
on  against  absolute  government  and 
it  around  for  signature.  At  first  dismay 
icted  on  the  countenances  of  the  as- 
notables.  They  wrinkled  their  brows. 
1  their  shoulders,  read  tlie  paper,  and 
t  on  disapprovingly.  A  few  minutes 
y  were  almost  snatching  it  from  each 
lands,  and  signing  it  with  effusive  de- 
V.11  were  filled  with  the  revolutionary 
lich  had  suddenly  descended  upon  them. 

began  to  speak   with  tongues  foreign 
before.     Then  the  public  hardly  recog- 

them  the  men  whom  they  had  hereto- 
wn  as  bureaucrats. 


THE    CZAK  S    UKASE    AND    ITS    SHAM    REFORMS. 

Meanwhile  the  Czar's  answer  to  the  petition 
of  rights  was  daily  and  hourly  expected,  and 
rumor  was  very  busy  as  to  its  character.  One 
day  it  was  said  to  contain  a  clause  establishing 
two  legislative  chambers  ;  on  the  morrow,  it  was 
reported  to  embody  a  harsh  refusal  to  grant  any 
concessions.  Some  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by 
a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
which  was  issued  ])y  M.  Witte,  suggesting  in- 
cisive reforms  in  agrarian  legislation  and  con- 
demning riehve's  proposals  as  oppressive.  It 
was  understood  that  Prince  Mirski  and  the  Em- 
peror had  approved  the  principles  laid  down  in 
this  booklet,  and  that  the  ex-finance  minister 
would  be  charged  with  carrying  them  out. 
Thence  it  was  inferred  that  AVitte  was  reinstated 
in  favor,  and  that  his  influence  would  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  liberal  reform. 

Finally,  the  Emperor's  answer  came,  and  with 
it  disenchantment.  It  ])romised  all  the  reforms 
for  which  the  Russian  monarch  considered  his 
subjects  were  ripe,  but  these  were  very  few  and 
very  slight.  Not  one  was  thorough.  No  liberty 
of  conscience,  no  liberty  of  the  press,  no  liberty 
of  association,  no  control  of  the  public  purse,  no 
voice  in  legislation,  no  guarantee  that  law  would 
be  substituted  for  arbitrary  orders.  The  peas- 
ants, who  were  least  ri[)e,  came  in  for  the  lion's 
share  of  reforms.  The  curious  part  of  the  matter 
was  that,  having  frankly  admitted  the  need  of 
radical  improvements,  the  Emperor  allowetl  his 
government  to  issue  an  official  communication 
stigmatizing  the  agitators  who  had  ol)tained  the 
ukase  as  public  enemies  !  Nothing  could  well 
be  more  ungracious  than  that  sally  unless  it  was 
the  conduct  of  those  j)rovincial  governors  who 
refused  to  allow  the  imperial  ukase  to  be  pub- 
lished while  disseminating  the  communifju^  broad- 
cast. And  as  if  that  was  not  disappointment 
enough  for  liberal  Russia,  a  few  days  later  an- 
other official  document  was  issued  explaining 
away  the  promised  peasant  reform,  and  generally 
the  whole  imperial  ukase,  and  '*  with  his  Maj- 
esty's approval."  That  was  the  last  drop  that 
caused  the  cup  to  overflow. 

CONCESSIONS    MUST    BE    WRESTED    BY    FORCE. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  battle  had  been  fought 
of  which  the  ukase  and  the  documents  that 
followed  it  were  but  the  outer  tokens.  It  was 
M.  AVitte  who  had  drawn  up  the  Russian  Magna 
Charta,  of  which  the  first  draft  contained  a  clause 
creating  an  elective  representative  assembly.  It 
was  a  very  mild  institution,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  unanimously  approved  by 
all  members  of  the  council.     Afterward,  Grand 
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Duke  Sergius  and  the  finance  minister  Kokofft- 
seff,  in  their  zeal  for  autocracy,  emasculated  it, 
and  as  nobody  else  cared  to  break  a  lance  for  it 
in  its  new  and  mutilated  form,  it  was  struck  out, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Czar.  Thus,  the  old 
grand  ducal  influence  got  the  upper  hand  again. 
Prince  Mirski,  having  repeatedly  tendered  liis 
resignation,  was  told  by  his  imperial  master  that 
he  must  stay  on  and  harvest  in  tlie  fruits  of 
which  he  had  sown  th(*  seeds. 

The  minister  of  justice,  Muravieff,  the  only 
man  of  brains  then  left  in  the  government,  see- 
ing the  ship  in  danger,  prudently  left  it  betimes. 
He  induced  the  Emperor  to  transfer  him  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  send  him  as  ambassador 
to  the  Quirinal.  Obviously,  then,  nothing  would 
be  changeil,  the  new  (experiment  of  ruling  in- 
stead of  misruling  wouM  not  be  proceeded  with, 
and  everything  would  remain  as  it  was.  All 
that  the  government  really  wante<l  and  waited 
for  was  a  victory  in  the  far  East,  which  would 
enable  it  to  enter  into  the  plenitude  of  its  former 
authority.  And  th<}  pet^ple  ?  Would  they,  too, 
wait  for  new  chains  to  be  forged  ?  (iod  was 
doubtless  still  in  heav(;n  and  tlu5  Czar  was  still 
far  away,  but  they  remembered  that  the  only  re- 
lief they  had  theretofon?  experienced  had  come 
neither  from  heaven  nor  from  th(j  throne,  but 
from  one  of  themselves,  who  was  n<nv  confined 
in  a  moist,  noisome  dungeon  of  Schlusselburg. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,*  which  will 
long  be  remembert'd  in  the  annals  of  autocracy, 
another  such  ''criminal"  rose  up  in  his  place. 
On  that  <lay,  as  the  Czar  an«l  the  imperial  family 
were  gathered  tt)gether  at  the  solemn  blessing 
of  the  waters  of  the  N(*va.  one  (^f  the  guns  used 
to  fire  the  salutes  was  loaded  with  case-shot  and 
pointed  at  the  little  rotunda  where  the  Emperor 
stood,  an«l  it  failed  by  an  error  of  a  men^  milli- 
metre to  kill  or  wound  several  of  the  highest 
personages  in  tht;  lan<l.  This  al»ortive  attempt 
was  certainlv  not  the  outcome  of  an  arniv  plot, 
but  "it  was  dcmbtless  the  work  of  a  man  who 
knew  what  he  want<'d  and  did  his  utmost  to 
effect  his  end.  Astonishment  was  the  prcvah^nt 
feeling  in  the  Russian  capital — astonishment  at 
the  ocular  demonstration  that  even  on  such 
8ol(>mn  occasions  there  is  no  real  })rotection  for 
the  Autocrat  <>f  all  the  Kussias  from  the  hand 
of  any  man  who  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life. 

XO    HKDKESS    FOR    TUE    STKIKKKS. 

15ut  before  the  public  had  recovered  from  its 
stupor  it  received  a  still  more  violent  shock. 
The  operatives  of  some  steel  works  in  the  capi- 
tal 8ud»lenly  struck  work  in  consequence  of  a 
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misunderstanding  with  their  employers  on  a 
subject  of  slight  import.  They  were  a]l  mem- 
b(»rs  of  a  very  curious  association  organized  by 
the  police  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  spread 
of  social  democracy  and  revolutionary  prind- 
I)l(*s.  In  Mosc(nv,  a  few  years  back,  the  pohoe 
founded  the  first  democratic  socic^ty  of  this  hy- 
brid type,  gave  its  members  large  exclusive 
privileges,  took  their  part  against  their  employ- 
ers even  when  the  latter  were  in  the  right, — 
and  all  this  on  the  sole  condition  that  thev 
should  l)elong  body  and  soul  to  the  autocracy. 
and  make  war  by  fair  and  unfair  means  on  their 
brother  operatives  wlio  favored  the  liberal  move- 
ment. The  head  of  the  St.  Petersburg  associa- 
tion was  a  young  priest,  George  Gapon,  who  had 
received  the  chaplaincy  of  a  forwarding  prison 
from  the  late  M.  Plehve,  who  also  helped  him 
to  a  post  of  influence  among  the  workingmen. 
Gapon  himself  states  that  as  there  was  no  other 
means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  hia 
fellows,  he  stooped  beneath  tiie  humiliating 
yoke.  He  exi)ected  that  in  another  two  or  three 
months  the  workingmen  would  be  ripe  "for 
manly  action."  Meanwhile  he  preached  to  themf 
catechised  them,  arouse<l  and  gratified  their  in- 
terest in  matters  that  lay  outside  the  province 
of  Russian  operatives,  and  acquired  an  almost 
absolute  power  over  them.  All  at  once  the  dis- 
missal of  four  '♦  hands  "  aroused  the  ire  of  their 
comrades  ;  the  moderate  demand  that  they 
should  be  kept  on  was  rejected  by  the  firm,  after 
which  the  men,  turning  out  the  lights,  struck 
work. 

Father  Gapon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
operatives  and  appcahni  to  the  inspector  of 
works.  In  vain.  Then  he  deliberately  added 
to  the  list  of  his  demands  a  clause  asking  for  an 
eight-hour  working  day  and  other  reforms;  he 
presented  that  to  th(*  minister  of  finance.  But 
here,  too,  he  was  bowe<l  out.  He  was,  they  said, 
trampling  on  eticpiette  and  ignoring  traditions. 
Besides,  the  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  reforms  were 
of  a  political  character,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved. ••.  Down  with  th(^  political  obstacles, 
then  !"  exclaimed  Father  (iapon  ;  and  his  opera- 
tives re[>eate<l  the  sentiment.  That  was  the 
turning-p<»int  at  which  the  demonstration  be- 
came a  political  movement.  The  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  had  struck  wen^  now  joined  by  scores 
of  thousands,  their  demands  put  in  writing  were 
improvetl  uiK.)n  by  claims  formulated  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  the  political  landmarks  of  cen- 
turies were  swc^pt  away  in  a  couj)le  of  hours. 
As  the  director  of  the  I'utilofI  works,  the 
government  inspector,  and  the  minister  of 
finance  had  all  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  working- 
men,  Father  Gapon  i>ropoS(Hl  that  they  should 
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al  to  the  Czar.  AVas  lie  not  tlie  Tiittle 
rer  of  his  subjects,  or,  at  h^iist.  of  the  Russian 

Orthodox  section  of  tlicm  ?  They  wouM 
:hen,  in  procession  on  Sunday,  bearing  the 

cross  and  the  C.'zar's  portrait  aloft  in  sign 
beir  nationality,  religion,  and  loyalty.  The 
le  Father  would  see  that  they  came  by  tlieir 
ts.     //'  he  granted  hut  one  (h')it<niil  in   their 

list  they  would  worship  him,  they  said. 


"VLADIMIR  8    DAY    IN    ST.    PETKRSBrRG. 
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itherto  workmen  and  e<lucat('(l  classes  kept 
t,  the  former  regarding  the  latter  with  dis- 
;.  But  on  the  night  before  the  historic  Sun- 
a  number  of  literary  men  gathered  together 
le  office  of  a  newspaper  and  discuss<Mi  the 
ition.    Heing  well  versed  in  Russian  history, 

were  anxious  to  keep  the  people  out  of 
I's  way.  Therefore,  they  adjured  th(^  work- 
len  to  abandon  their  intention  to  j)roceed  to 
Winter  Palace,  lest  they  be  fired  up«»n  by 
:rc>op8.  But  the  workingmeu's  repn-senta- 
;  answered  that  it  was  too  late.  Tlien  a 
itation  was  sent  to  Prince  Mirski,  and  to  M. 
ie,  beseeching  them  in  the  name  (►f  patriot- 
religion,  and  humanity  to  do  their  utmost 
nder  the  effusion  of  blood.  But  thev  re- 
jd  no  encouragement.  Prince  Mirski  would 
jee  them,  and  M.  AVitte  could  not  help  them. 
e  was  no  head  in  Russia,  no  respc»n8il>ility, 
ing  but  blind  fate  and  its  occasional  in- 
nonts. 

le  fateful  Sunday  dawned  bright  and  frosty, 
ri  the  outskirts  of  8t.  Petersburg  came  the 
:ingmen  in  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
med  and  hopeful.  But  all  the  bridges  and 
r  .avenues  to  the  city  had  been  occupied 
night  by  Cossacks,  guards,  soldiers  of  tlie 
policemen.  Bivouac  fires  burned  brightly 
e  snow-covered  streets,  rifl(?s  were?  stacked, 
w  were  dancing,  playing,  laughing.      Artil- 

was  ostentatiously  wheeled  ovei*  to  the 
I  Island.  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  wr)id,  wore  the 
:t  of  a  city  taken  by  a  foreign  invader.  But 
rorkingmcn  had  no  misgivings,  (rod  might 
be  in  heaven,  but  the  Czar,  to  whom  they 
ativen  due  notice  of  their  peaceful  intention, 
now  no  longer  far  away  ;  he  would  surely 
>  from  Tsarskoe-Selo  to  St.  l*etcrsl  Mrg  and 
the  heart's  desire  of  these  the  least  of  his 
ren  !  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  suc- 
sd  in  accomplishing  what  nciither  (Jrand 
3  Vladimir,  with  his  anti-Xihilistic  L(?ague, 
3- rand  Duke  Sergius,  with  his  T^oyal  Work- 
8  Democratic  Association,  had  effected  ;  he 
d  have  carried  the  lower  classes  with  him 
St  to  a  man  and  deprived  the  Liberals  of 
support  both  of  the  peasantry  and   of  the 


workmen,  without  whom  no  revolution  is  pos- 
sible in  Russia.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity, 
worthy  of  a  great  or  a  gi)od  monarch.  Many 
of  the  extreme  revolutionists  trembled  lest  the 
Czar  w(nild  go,  as  Nicholas  had  gone,  to  his  re- 
l>ellious  subjects  fearlessly  and  l)rav(dy.  But 
he  stayed  in  the  ai)artments  of  his  palace  instead. 
He  had  ])ut  the  (irand  Duke  A'ladimir  in  com- 
mand, and  this  ])ersonage  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  '•  If  I  am  not  Nicholas  the  Second,  1 
shall  be  a  second  Nicholas  !  "  And  he  was.  He 
gave  his  orders  to  Prince  Vassilchikoff,  who 
carried  them  out  to  the  letter. 

A  general  staff  was  got  together  ;  the  city  of 
St.  Petersburg  was  divided  into  sections,  of  which 
each  one  wjjs  assigned  to  a  body  of  the  troops  ; 
officers  gathere«l  around  a  green  table  on  which 
lay  an  outspread  map  ;  adjutants  came  and  went 
continually  ;  in  a  word,  the?  game  of  war  was 
being  played  elaborately.  Then  the  "invading 
army"  was  attacked  in  sections  and  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter. — indivfduals  of  ])oth  sexes 
and  all  ages.  The  man  who  carried  the  Czar's 
portrait  was  shot  dead  ;  the  likeness  pierced  : 
th(>  priest  (ia}K)n,  arrayetl  in  his  vestments,  was 
borne  down  by  his  falling  comrades  ;  men,  wo- 
men, children,  were  shot,  not  like  tlu*  Japanese, 
who  are  made  ])risoners  if  unarmed,  but  like  wild 
beasts.  Buys  [)erched  on  the  boughs  of  leafless 
trees,  women  clinging  to  the  iron  railings  of  pub- 
lic gardens,  babies  in  their  mothers'  arms,  pass- 
ers-by who  ran  into  adjacent  houses  for  shelter, 
were  slain  dtdiberatelv,  merciles.slv.  gleefullv.  I 
saw  Cossacks  g]-inning  as  they  began  their  bloody 
work  ;  1  saw  others  joke  when  the  dead  were 
carried  ])ast  them  ;  and  1  heard  of  others  who 
boast(^d  of  inhuman  deeds.  .  .  .  ( J od  was  still  in 
heaven,  but  the  Czar  far  away.  Aye,  further 
than  he  has  ever  ])een  since  Russia  ])ecame  an 
empire.  An  abyss  now  se])a rates  him  from  his 
people.  Antl  if  the  (Jrand  Duke  A'ladimir  was 
not  Nicholas  the  Second,  he  was  in  many  respects 
a-secoml  Nicholas. 

THKKE    IS    NO    LITTLE    FATHER. 

The  innocent  i)eoi)l(»  who  had  been  shot  like 
public  enemies  were  buried  like  dngs.  The  hos- 
pital authorities  refused  the  names  of  the  slain, 
even  to  pan^Tits  an<l  relatives.  They  made  a  pre- 
tense of  Communicating  the  time  of  burial,  but 
always  internal  the  bodies  secretly  during  the 
night.  Many  persons  disappt^annl  completely. 
Ou  Suntlay  night.  Father  (iapon  characterized 
the  situation  briefiv  in  this  letter: 

ComrmleK,  Kii.«(sian  Workingnieii :  There  is  no  Cziir. 
Between  lihii  and  the  Russian  nation  torrents  of  bloml 
liavo  flowtHl  to-<l»y.  It  is  high  time  for  Rus.<tiau  work- 
men to  l)egin  without  liim  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for 
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national  freedom.  Ton  have  my  blessing  for  that  fight. 
To-niorrriw  I  will  be  among  you.  Today  I  am  busy 
working  for  the  cause.     ^Signed)      Father  G.\i»f>y. 

A  lar^fj  part  of  Russia  pii>;licly  expresf^id  its 
sympathy  with  tlio  capital.  Strikes  were  or- 
^Diz<fd  in  Moscow.  Ki^a,  Heval.  Kovno.  War- 
saw^ and  otluT  f»lar<-s.  The  Council  of  the  Ili^h 
iSc1k)o1s  infonne<l  the  government  that  until  the 
present  reffiiu*'  was  changed  th<j»y  could  not  teach  : 
the  doctors,  that  th<*y  could  not  coi>e  with 
epidemics  :  t]i«'  lawyers,  that  they  could  not  hope 
for  the  estahlishment  of  law  ;  the  zemstvos  of 
Kharkr>v  and  otlier  citi«-8,  that  the  country  would 
go  to  rack  an<l  ruin  and  the  thn^ne  of  tlie  Czar 
Ihj  shatten'd.-— in  a  word,  all  Hussia  has  declared 
plainly  and  <*mj»liatically  that,  come  what  may, 
the  autocracy  must  c<*ase. 

Hut  the  Autocrat  ignored  these  signs,  and 
continuird  his  avocations  unmoved.  Even  on 
the  days  when  organizc^i  murder  was  taking  the 
place  of  statute  law,  his  Maj(;sty  was  receiving 
generals  and  dignitarirs,  as  if  all  were  well  with 
Russia  and  the  RomanofTs.  The  men  who  had 
cndeavore<l  to  hinder  the  bloodshed, — Hessen. 
Annensky,  Kan*ycfT,  IN'shekhonofF, and  others, — 
were  arrested  as  would-be  ministers  of  a  mythical 
priivisional  gov(»rnment.  The  second  best-liated 
man  in  all  Russia,  (JeneralTrepoff,  was  appointed 
to  ]>e  governor-general  of  iSt.  Petersburg,  with 
dictatorial  powers  ;  notices  were  published  by 
the  authorities  that  Japan  and  England  had  or- 
ganized all  these  strikes,  both  in  Russia  and  in 
(Germany,  and  had  sent  <;.S,n»O,00(>.  "AlasI" 
exclaimed  the  Lilxjrals,  *•  what  a  vast  pile  of 
money  must  have  stuck  to  the  palms  of  the  grand 
ducal  set ! '' 

Even  the  Most  Holy  Synod  solemnly  repeated 
the  calumny.  Five  hundred  cells  were  made 
rea<ly  for  prisoners.  Ladies  and  girls  were 
seizeil  at  night  and  hurried  off  to  ])ri8on.  Spies 
flitted  about  from  house  to  house.  Af/mfs  jno- 
rnratrnrs  attacked  private  dwellings  and  loot<'d 
shops.  The  workmen  were  maliciously  incited 
against  tln'  studcaits  by  the  police. — in  a  word. 
the  halcyon  davs  of  lM(?hve  seeme<l  to  have  come 
back  for  a  time.      P>ut  only  for  a  time. 

FORECAST    OF    THK    Fl'TUKK. 

The  revolution  has  not  failed  ;  it  lias  only 
begun.  It  is  likely  to  prov(»  a  slow  process  in  a 
count rv  wluM-e  the  troops  are  with  the  ruler 
against  the  people,  and  in  Russia  it  is  certain 
to  assume  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own.     Un- 


happily, the  authorities  imported  a  deplorable 
element  into  the  struggle  when  tliey  taught  by 
(example  that  killing  and  murder  for  politicil 
purposes  are  no  crimes.  The  situation  is  raf- 
ficientlv  characterized  bv  these  salient  facts.  All 
s<»ctions  of  society,  from  the  peasant  and  tk 
workman  to  the  <'zar.  proclaim  that  Russia  can- 
not go  on  as  she  is  going.  Law  must  take  tbe 
place  of  capri<*e.  The  (*zar  himself  in  his  ulttir 
optmly  confesses  all  this,  and  more  than  ttk 
The  whole  nation  has  since  assured  him  tial 
autocracy  cannot  save  the  country,  but  thai  tbe 
country  may  save  the  Autocrat  if  he  be  wke 
in  time.  The  alternatives  now  are  the  abolition 
of  the  one-man  n'nunf  of  the  Romanoffs  or  the 
ruin  of  Russia.  And  Nicholas  II.  refuses  to 
give  up  his  prerogatives. 

Ret  ween  these  two.  then,  the  nation  and  thf 
Czar,  the  struggle  will  now  be  carri(?d  on.     Thf 
first  encounter  took  place  on  Sunday,  January  22. 
l>etween    the   troops  of   the  autocracy  and  the 
unarmed  multitude,  and  the  autocracy,  in  pi:«s- 
session  of  brute  force,  won  the  day.     The  people 
will  now   resort  to  force,  but  to  force*  aided  bj 
cunning,  and  the  next  e])isodes  of  political  jus- 
tice may  perhaps  bt»  classified  by  frien<ls  of  tbe 
autocracy  as  crimt»s.     P>ut  in  matters  of  that  kind 
public  opinion  is  deenuid  to  be  the  right  rule  of 
conscience,  and  in  Russia  public  opinion  approves 
the  violent  detnl  of  Sozonoff.     Great  progress 
can  hardly  be  made  in  the  contest  before  the  war 
with  Japan  is  concbuled,  the  troops  return  home, 
and  the  financial  bills  an*  presented  for  payment 
Then  the  day  of  re^'koning  will  be  nigh.      For 
financial  insolyrncy  bids  fair  to  acc<mipany  spir- 
itual bankruptcy.      M«*ainvliile  it  is  possible,  and 
personally   I    regard   it   as  almost   C(»rtain,   tliat 
Nicholas  II.  will  couvok(»  an  assembly  of  nota- 
bles on  the  model  of  the  zcmsky  assembly  con- 
vened ]»y  the  first  Czar  ot'  tin*  Romanoff  dynasty. 
That,  however,  will  not  SMtisly  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  his  people.      Vet  it  is  in  tho  highest 
degree  irnprobal)le  that  the  Kmperor  will  grant 
a  constitution;   thou*^h  an  autocrat,  be  he  never 
so  powerful,  cannot  carry  on  a  campaign  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  tlionsan<ls  of  miles  away,  and 
at  the  same  time  wa^»'  war  (m  his  own  people  at 
home.    Even  ArcluiniMh^s  needed  a  fulcrum.     At 
present  nearly  all  Russia  has  recorded  its  opinion 
in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  game  which  is 
now  being  i)layed  by  tin*  aiitucracy  is  not  worth 
the  candle.     Why,  to  (juote  a  Russian  saying,  go 
to  hell  to  liglit  a  cigarette  ? 


A   CIVIC  AWAKENING   AT   THE    NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 

BY    MAX    WEST. 


iSIDGS  being  the  scat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Mecca  of  politiciane  and 
-seers  innumerable,  Wasliington  is  a  civic 
f  very  much  like  any  otlier  rapidly  growing 
rican  city.  Its  cliicf  municipal  peculiarity 
in  its  form  of  government,  which  makes 
'ress  its  city  council  and  gives  it,  instead  of 
yor,  three  commissionera  of  the  District  of 
mbia.  appointed  by  the  President,  The 
m)  .States,  which  owna  fully  half  the  real 
)  in  the  District,  pays  imc-half  of  the  Dis- 
s  expenses,  and  in  like  manner  Congress  is 
,y  responsible  with  its  own  citizens  for  the 
,re  and  progress  of  the  capital.  That  Wagh- 
n  is  just  now  going  through  a  remarkable 
opment  is  therefore  duo  partly  to  the  enter- 
of  its  own  citizens  and  partly  to  the  en- 
asm  and  initiative  of  the  late  .'^nator  McMil- 
vho  long  presided  over  tlie  destinies  of  the 
&1  as  chainnan  of  the  Senate  CorMinittee  on 
listrict  of  Columbia,  When  tin'  centennial 
B  eBtabliahment  of  the  seat  of  government  at 
lington  was  celebrated  in  December,  IDlii),  it 
elt  that  the  time  had  cunie  for  the  develnp- 
o{  a  new  and  greater  Washington  wJiich 
d  l>e  worthy  to  be  t  hecapital  of  a  great  iiatiim. 
tenab;  Committ«'eon  the  District  of  Columliia 
nti;d  a  commission  of  emineut  architects 
andscape  gardeners  to  report  ii  compTeben- 
slan  for  the  development  and  iTripniveinent 
e  park  system  of  the  District.  This  com- 
on,  conaiating  of  Messrs.  Daniel  II,  Kurn 
Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus  St.  liaudeus. 
Prederick  Lav  Olmsted,  Jr.,  visited  Euro- 


pean capitals  for  inspiration,  but  after  making  a 
study  of  the  original  plan  fur  the  federal  city  aa 
conceived  by  Washington  and  mapped  by  L'En 
fant,  declared  itself  in  favor  of  rehabilitating  and 
extending  that  masterful  plan.  This  involves 
cutting  a  broad  boulevard  through  the  center  of 
the  Mall  to  connect  the  (.'apitol  with  the  Waah- 
ington  Monument  and  the  White  Hunse,  and  as 
a  necessary  corollary,  the  reniuval  nf  railroad 
tracks  from  the  Mall  and  the  building  of  a  union 
railway  station  northeast  of  the  Capitol  grounds. 
The  commission's  plan  included  the  grouping  of 
future  public  buildings  and  memorials,  the  estab- 
lishment of  recreation  ci^nters,  and  thenniJication 
of  the  entire  |>ark  syateni  by  appropriate  con- 
necting driveways.  An  interesting  collection  of 
models,  sketches,  etc,,  was  prepared  and  placed 
on  exhibition  to  stitiiiilate  the  interest  of  the 
public.  It  was  never  intemled  that  the  whole  uf 
this  vast  plan  should  be  carried  out  at  one  time, 
but  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a  definite 
ideal  toward  which  to  work  in  the  futtiii'  im- 
provement of  the  capital. 


lnau);uriil  visitors  this  yeiir  will  lind  several 
extensive  improvements  under  way  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Park  Commission's  plans.  The 
one  which  is  most  riidically  rhaiiging  the  face 
ol  the  iiia|>  is  the  union  railway  tt^nuinal  proj- 
ect, wliieh  involves  the  alwlition  of  all  the 
grade  crossings  in  the  city  and  the  erection  of 
a  monumental  station  nortli  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  (a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ('apitol). 
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aina  from  the  Soutli  will  rpach  liy  meaas 
Del  nearly  a  mile  Imifr  throiis'i  Capital 
ween  the  ('apitol  and  titc  Ijiliniry  of 
).  Tlie  Btation  is  to  be  a  ina^iiifii'fiit 
f  white  grauitn.  a  f«w  fi'pt  longer  than 
^ol  itself,  and  costing  four  million  ilolIarB 
It  will  front  on  a  hroad  feoitii-iircnlar 
om  which  Btreets  will  railiate  in  mich  a 
as  to  avoid  congestion  of  trnflic.  it  \» 
fen  at  inauguration  time.  Where  now  nil 
there  will  be  tweniy-uino  parallel  tracks 
;nger  trains,  and  room  for  nine  mori'  as 
needed.  It  augurs  well  for  the  appro- 
secution  of  this  great  project  thiit  Mr. 
n,  of  the  late  Park  ConimieHioti.  is  the 
;  of  the  new  union  ststion,  which  proiri- 
be  unsurpassed  in  com  j)h' ten  ess,  con- 
I.  and  elegance,  as  well  as  in  magnitude. 
instituti-  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  national 


FCBLIC    BVILDrN'OB    VKIJKII    WAV. 

100th  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Kotir- 
treet,  in  the  triangle  north  of  the  Shill 
ed  by  the  Park  ComniiBsion  for  public 
s  of  a  local  character,  work  has  been  be- 
i  building  for  the  ofTiceK  of  the  Bistrict 
lent,  now  ina<]equati'ly  housed  in  rented 
The  two  million  live  hundred  thou- 
lara  secured  for  this  purpose  will  t>ennit 
:ion  of  a  handsome  building  of  granite 
le.  In  the  Mall,  just  south  of  tlut  present 
ilding  of  the  Department  of  A  gricultiire. 
lasbeenbroken  for  anew  and  permanent 
for  that  department,  which  will  bring 
le  roof  the  various  bureaus  and  labora- 
ow  scattered  from  F  Street  nortliwest 
>  C  Street  southwrst.  After  mucli  clis- 
the  new  building  has  been  s<>  located  as 
the  broad  open  space  through  the  Mall 
h  the  Park  Commission  conti'nded.  Near 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mall,  rise  the 
the  new  National  Museum,  which  is  to 
iwhat  larger  than  the   Libraiy  of  Con- 


<I'reHi.li:nluftluiB 


.'iilumblu.) 


I  of  the  Dlstl 


gresB,  though  less  expi'ii»ivo,  and  in  which  will 
l>e  displiiyed  thousands  of  siiecimens  now  stored 
away  iu  the  bais.'Tiient  of  the  old  museum,  for  lack 
of  space  to  exhibit  them.  South  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  work  has  beeti  begun  on  tiie  oflice  build- 
ing for  the  House  of  Hepresentiitives.  which,  with 
the  .'Senate  buihiing,  for  which  laud  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  north,  marks  a  partial  realization  of 
the  I'ark  Commissions  plan  for  a  gmup  of  legis- 
lative liuihiings  surrounding  the  Caiutol. 

Ity  the  time  these  Imildiugs  are  completed 
provision  will  doubtless  have  been  made  for 
several  otln^r  much-needed  pulilic  buildings. 
The  new  Deiiartment  of  Commerce  and  Laljor 
is    scatt.ercil    about    in    rented    buildings,    the 
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in  the  early  months  of  PreBident  Harrisoi 
publican  ad  ministration,  a  lai^e  number  ol 
ocratic  clerks  had  in  turn  lieett  dismieeed. 
whole  Bervioe  waa  utterly  demoralized, 
probably  rt^ached  at  that  time  the  lones 
of  efficiency  in  its  history.  It  was  some  r 
after  the  introtluction  of  entrance  examii 
before  tlie  resulting  change  in  tlie  chara 
the  appointees  bcgau  to  make  itself  felt 
■  general  efficiency  of  the  service.  After  i 
however,  a  marked  improvement  was  note 
in  tbe  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
the  advance  wnu  attributable  mainly, 
wholly,  to  the  application  of  tbe  civil-i 
tests.  For  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
the  errors  in  distribution  committed  by  r 
mail  clerks  amounti'd  to  the  enormous  t< 
2,769,24.'i.  This  meant  that  '2,834  pieces* 
matter  were  correctly  handled  to  each  en 
closed.  ^Vitbin  tlie  next  twelve  nionti 
numtwr  of  errors  bad  greatly  decrease*!,  a 
number  of  pieces  correctly  handled  to  eacl 
was  found  to  be  4.2(;i.  Thereafter  thew 
\\  steady  di^crease  in  the  number  of  error 
:  the  year  iai)8,  when  the  number  of  erro 
fallen  below  a  million,  and  tho  number  o: 
rect "  pieces  to  each  error  was  1 1 ,9G0,  th< 
est  number  ever  reacheil  by  the  service. 
that  time  tbe  efficiency  has  been  mainta: 
a  relatively  high  level,  tho  number  of  ■ 
pieces  to  each  error  never  falling  below  ■ 
and  in  l!)l)4  exceeding  1  l.OiiO.  Tbe  sam 
whole  matter  is  that  in  18V0,  when  tbe  e 
the  spoils  system  were  still  rife  in  tbe  r 
mail  service,  the  clerks  maile  an  error  to 
2,800  pieces  of  mail  tJiat  they  handled  ; 
in  recent  years,  the  system,  being  maoi 
appointees  chosen  un<ler  the  civil-service 
the  ratio  of  errors  is  one  to  every  11,000, 
is  a  concrete  case,  in  which  every  citizen 
eerned,  and  it  invites  the  attention  of 
busini'ss  man  wlio  is  interested  in  aecni 
high  a  slate  of  efficiency  in  government » 
has  been  attained  by  private  enterprise. 

OBNBKAL   OAIS8    IN    ECONOMY    AKO   IFFICtl 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  has  not  been  a 
matter  to  apply  tests  of  this  kind  to  the 
farious  bureaus  ^itbiuh  make  up  the  n 
civil  service.  ThfTrriain  difliculty  is  thai 
features  of  the  arbitrary' classification  ot 
ships,  which  was  made  more  than  fifty  yea 
still  survive.  In  most  of  the  ("iovernnienl 
there  is  a  failure  to  observe  a  lofiical  divi 
duties.  Tlius,  a  *L4(ilt  clerk  will  lie  foui 
forminj;  work  of  pi-ecisely  tbe  same  chara 
that  performed  by  a  iil.2tiil  clerk.  Frequ 
clerk  promoted  from  i(il, 200  tot  1,-100 doei 


(PlMldmtVf  the  Civil  S«rvlae  CommloaioD,  1N&-19GB.) 

and  fe'description  of  the  various  parte  and  meth- 
od of  joining  same),  30  ;  pilot  rules  and  inland 
navigation,  20  ;  knowledge  of  lifeboats  and  life- 
rafts,  10  ;  experience,  20.  The  criticisms  of  the 
examinations  that  were  made  in  the  early  days 
of  the  commission  have  vanished  before  every 
thoroughgoing  investigation  into  the  scope  and 
character  of  tbe  questions  themselves. 

THE   CASE    or   TBE    RAILWAY    HAIL   SERVICE. 

The  best  answer  to  such  criticisms,  however, 
iB  to  be  found  in  the  actual  results  produced  by 
the  system.  As  to  these  results,  the  men  direct- 
ly in  charge  of  tbe  departments  and  bureaus  af- 
fected are,  of  coui'se,  best  qualified  to  speak. 
Going  back  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  e^ect  of  civil-service  examina- 
tions on  the  Btiindards  of  government  employ- 
ment is  the  notable  iniprnvemcnt  in  the  efBciency 
of  the  railway  mail  service  as  recorded  from 
year  to  year  in  the  official  reports.  It  will  l)e 
nsmembered  that  this  important  branch  of  the 
t'oat  Office,  after  having  been  the  football  of 
Iwth  political  [>arties  for  many  years,  was  brought 
nnder  the  classified  civil  service  during  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  administration,  in  the  year  1 8K!i. 
Prior  to  that  time.  Republican  clerks  had  been 
turned  ottt  by  a  Democratic  administration,  and, 
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(Ciipe  &  Stewardnui 

,  a  liigh-pn^ssuro  firi>-i)ri)teption 
a  new  aciuoiluct  to  liieat  Falls. 
iQ  piircliaBGil  for  a  new  pnlicii  court 
inici^ial  alniBlioiiB>',  ami  a  bill  pi-o- 
inblic-conifoi't  stations  is  befuni 
hia  writing.  In  iirticr  that  niices- 
mi^nts  of  a  ptrmnnfnt  cliarachT 
witliout  throwing  tlio  wliolii  l>uri]i-ii 
rf'vcnufts.  the  Distrirt  nonimisBion- 
HiinicniiiKl  to  ( 'ongress  a  bvsU'hi  "f 
n  till!  national  tri'Hsiiry  ti>  take  llx' 
long-t(!nn   bc.nils   iBsiicil    liy   i-tluT 


eatfiil  arfi  two  lianilsumo  ImiMings  devoted  to 
manual  training,  wliic-h  an-  uln'tiily  no  lllk'd  to 
overflowing  tliat  I'xtoiisious  liavu  bten  asked 
for.  A  commodious  now  l>uili|ing  for  tiio  Busi- 
ness Iligli  Kchodl  IB  now  Ijeing  ervcteil.  Tlio 
kindergartens  in  tlio  pulilic  wliools  liavo  been 
Biippl»;irient<'d  liy  thri'n  excellent  free  kinder- 
gartene  BujiportAit  by  Mrs.  I'lxi'be  Hearst ;  and 
tliough  her  support  lias  now  been  witlidrawn, 
it  is  lio[)ed  tliat  I'lieans  will  be  providi-<1  to  con- 
tinue tbein.  The  school  gardens  of  the  public 
schools  are  supplcnient.'d  by  the  work  of  the 
City  (iardens  Associatiun.  wbiidi  promotes  the 
cultivation  of  vacant  bind  by  the  ncfdy  and  by 
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if  ii8  public  I 
imong  the  bi-B 
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slight  tncrcuHcs  have 
iced  teaclnTs  arc  ron- 

loat  to  otlier  cities.  It  was  just  a 
his  year  that  the  Wnsbingnm  pub- 
teni  was  establUbed,  with  a  lioard 
iftdeil  hy  rresidi'iit  JelTerBon.  The 
been  fortunate,  not  only  in  having 
'citizens  of  the  District  im  thcii' 
ards.  but  also  in  lh<!  liifrh  character 
erintendents   and    tciicliing    force. 

of  Btu^y  have  been  pi'ogrcusivi'. 
:  of  tlie-sclwola  is  iioticcnblv  wliote- 
«wnt.  Thrtugh  evening  hictnres 
f  the  aclioola  are  now  extended  to 
>ng  the  Bcboolliouses  recently  dedi- 
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.  after  I 
now   occupies   an   attractive^   biiildiiifj   given    liy 
Mr,  Carncfrie,  and  is  entering  U[ion  a  iniw  era  of 
enterprisinn  new  librarian, 
Tge  I-'.    Itoweinian.   lately   caHcl    from 
;ton.    Tuder  liis  nieiho.l  of  displaying  the 

ncH'jtsingjiiid  tlie  proportion  of  fiction 
idling  olT.  I.isls  of  h.,oks  in  tbe  library 
us  stibjeets  are  ])ulilis!u'd  in  the  local 
pa]iers,  and  a  sperial  effort  is  iiLaile  to  interest 
mechanics  and  iitrisans  iu  the  liteniture  of  their 
tiiides.  ( )n  Ihe  second  iloor  of  the  library  buihi- 
in<;  is  a  lecture  ball,  which  is  coming  lo  be  useil 
more  and  more  for  public  lectnres  and  meetings 
(it  various  organi/.ations  of  a  public  character, 
w-  "  ■    '       offered  to  build  a  number  ot 
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on  the  left  wen  erected  by  the  SAiillHry  ilouslntt  Computi)'. 


Noti-  the  I 


n  the  faeInK  raw.) 


r  group  of  buildingtt  tn  lie  situated 
S  of  the  State.  War,  aii.l  Nny  i]ii|Miit- 
ihe  central  IjuiliHne  oi  l.]i(!  );r<<iii'  t»  1>u 


uatit  iinii  priifcsaionnl  wurk,  ami  to  mirround 
itsflf  witli  i.'iilli');(.'Bfiiuniii'il  I'y  Ke|iRrBti;  dvnoini- 
nations  or  iitlii.T  nrnniiizatiniiM.  wliicli  will  have 
tilt-  tji-ui'fit  of  uriivtTsitv  iiniliutioii  ati<l  tlio  uiii- 
viTBity  a.rnr.'.-.  Mi-Hnwhii.!  th.-  Mrtl.o.liHts  are 
htill  jit  work  <iii  llii'ir  uiiivi'isity  in  tln^  north- 
wi-iit(M-ii  iMirt  "f  till-  Diwtrift,  whili-  thf  t'athoUc 
riiiviTsity.  ill  llu'  iiDrllLi-act,  is  cuimiiinily  jrrow- 
iii^anil  o.\|>HUiliii^.  TIk'  Vi>uii}£  Mi'Ii'k  t'liriatisn 
Association  is  l<iiili)in(;  a  liHinliJonu'  ix'w  idirice, 
ami  liaiiks  atul  ImsincHs  liotmrs  an-  ni|iiilly  iin- 
|irovinj(  tint  liiisinpss  stn'ots  witli  substantial 
i'ltililincM. 


TUB  almt.Kr  m 


Two  important  nfciln  of  Wasliinjil.on  which 
jiri-  now  attra<-tinn  ]inKlii'  noiici-  am  iniiiroveil 
lioiii^inK  and  \>nh\\.-  iiliiyxroitnds.  In  l><>th  <)i- 
iirtii<ns  siinif  proyri-Ks  Iijim  jilri'iidy  Ihm'II  niadfi 
ilininjrli  ilio  iniliiitivi-  of  ].iil.licsi.iritiHl  I'itizfnB, 
wiilioiii  jiiii   fjorn  I 'r,ni,'i''SM.     An   invcMtijiution 

rjvic  r.'nli'r  l.-il  i.j  ilu'  orjrani/.iition  of  tin'  Sani- 
liirv  !iiii.r..vi'iiii'nt  CoiiiiMuiv,  whi.'li  liu»  i-i-ected 
s.^viTal  l..n;r  tous  of  twn-fu'inilv  Ilkibos.  in  which 
liiit>or  trniiii)iiv,.i..livi>  i-.ioniH  r.-iiL  at  from  «H) 
i<>  xi;,  a  in.iiLtli.  Willi  a  rrhiilc  i>[  one  inot]tir§ 
rent  a  yr-nr  when  no  ri'i^airH  arc  ni>c.-ssiirv.  These 
dwellings  are   oc.-niiie.I    l.y   lli.'   l.-tter'  class    of 
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working  i)eople,  and  have  been  imitatod  by  private 
landlords,  who  ask  higher  rents  for  very  similar 
accomrnoilations.  Tlie  Sanitary  Improvement 
Company  has  from  tlie  very  beginning  paid  T) 
per  cent,  on  the  investment,  to  which  rate  its 
dividends  are  limited,  besides  accumulating  a  sur- 
plus fund.  Tlie  Sanitary  Housing  Company  is 
a  newer  corporation,  promoted  by  the  leading 
spirits  of  th(j  older  company  to  meet  the  need  for 
a  cheaper  class  of  tenements.  Its  first  row  of 
flats,  on  \'an  Street  southwest,  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  tile  tnmbli'-down  barracks,  a  relic  of  war 
times,  to  which  th*^  colored  residents  of  that  street 
are  accustomed,  For  three  rooms  and  bath  the 
rent  is  onlv  ^7  or  |57.50  a  month  :  for  four  rooms 
and  bath.  ^S  and^s.TjO.  For  nine  years  the  leading 
citizens  an<l  civic  <Mganizations  of  Washington 
have  been  urging  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
help  along  housing  reform  by  authorizing  thcj  con- 
demnation <»f  houses  unlit  for  human  habitation, 
and  by  widening  inhal»ited  all(»ys  into  minor 
streets.  The  only  unsanitary  dwelling  which  it 
has  been  possibh*  to  cond«'mn  under  existing 
laws  was  onewhi<*h  was  also  structurally  unsafe, 
and  threateneil  to  fall  over  on  some  passer-by. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  keeps  the  need  of 
improved  housing  and  of  playgrounds  before 
the  public  by  means  of  mass-meetings  and  lan- 
tern-slides, and  his  efforts  have  already  borne 
some  fruit  in  the  e(}uipment  of  eleven  small 
playgn>unds  by  private  philanthropy  on  ] sor- 
rowed land,  public  reservations  being  used  in 
two  cases.  Last  summer  a  trained  suj^ervisor 
was  employed,  and  a  public  field-day  held  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  Congress  has  now  been 
asked  for  a  small  apprupriation  to  continue  and 
extend  this  work.  To  make  a  small  amount  of 
money  go  as  far  as  possible,  Mr.  Weller  organ- 
izes a  winter  training-class  of  volunteer  play- 
ground assistants  for  the  following  summer. 

The  expanding  activity  of  the  Associated 
("harities  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  civic  life  of  Washington.  The  four  com- 
mittees on  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions, playjziuunds,  summer  outings,  and  the 
prevention  of  tul>ert;ulosis  represent  "the  broad- 
ening s|>here  of  organiz«'d  charity  "  of  which  Mr. 
Hob«M-t  W.  «b'  F<»n*st  sp«>ke  at  the  last  annual 
meetin;?.  In  the  crusade  airainst  tuberculosis  a 
disprnsiiry  ha>  b«*en  cstablish«Ml,  with  volunteer 
physicians  to  liivi*  advice,  anil  an  important  edu- 
cational Work  is  iM'ing  carried  on  with  lecturers 
and  paiM{)Iil:-ts. 

rT<>VKKNMKNT    BY    TKIUMVIRATE. 

There  is  no  more  efficient  municipal  admin- 
istration anywhere  in  America  than  that  jsre- 


sided  over  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  I 
of  Columbia,  who  are  men  of  the  highes 
act<M-  and  ability  ;  and  notwithstandii 
seemingly  undemocratic  form  of  goven 
there  is  no  city  in  which  representative 
opinion  is  more  effective  in  influencing  i 
istrative  action.  There  are  many  citiz< 
^Washington  who  regard  the  appointive 
virate  as  an  illogical  arrangement  ft 
capital  of  a  republic,  and  who  object  on 
pie  to  being  disfranchised  ;  but  the  j: 
arrangement  works  so  well  in  practice  thai 
is  no  considerable  demand  for  a  chat 
government  by  the  citizens.  A  substiti 
representative  government  is  found  in  th 
zens'  associations,  by  which  the  interests 
rious  sections  and  suburbs  aredis<*U8sedai 
before  the  proper  authorities.  The  Bo; 
Trade,  the  Business  Men's  Association,  the 
(.'enter,  and  the  new  Commercial  League  a 
interestedly  public-spirited  organizations tl^ 
to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  th 
as  a  whole,  \^y  fre(juent  hearings  l^efo 
commissioners  or  the  District  committ 
Congress,  as  well  as  by  memorials  and 
meetings,  these  associations,  and  others  f 
for  special  purposes,  make  their  iufluenc 
The  newly  organized  Public  Education  .• 
ation  has  added  its  energy  to  that  of  the 
organizations  in  attempting  to  secure  legi 
providing  for  compidsory  education,  prob: 
child-labor,  (staMishing  a  juvenile  court 
and  in  the  movement  against  child  labors 
rate  citizens'  committee  has  also  been  orgi 
It  is  in  g<ating  needed  legislation  fron 
gress  that  the  ])ublic-spirited  citizens  of 
ington  meet  with  their  greatest  discourage 
Progressive  legislation  to  which  there  is  i 
ticular  objection  fails  session  after  session 
from  the.  pressure  of  public  business.  I 
evitable  that  members  of  ( 'ongress  sho 
general  be  less  interested  in  District  affaii 
in  those  more  interesting  to  their  coustitue 
matters  of  national  concern ;  but  Pn 
Roosevelt  has  more  tlian  once  emphasiz 
national  importance  of  everything  affecti 
capital.  In  his  message  of  last  Deceml)er 
voted  an  unprecedented  amount  of  attcn 
the  needs  of  Washington,  recommending 
ticular  the  creation  of  a  commission  on  h 
and  health  conditions  :  and  in  January 
cial  message  called  the  attention  of  C^ong 
the  necessity  of  a  new  incorporation  law  1 
District,  which  was  promptly  passed.  P 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  good  omen-  for  t 
ture.  Washington  is  to  be  the  most  bei 
citv  in  the  world,  and  there  are  thoae  whoi 
rest  content  until  it  is  a  model  city  in  all 
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i^resident  of  the  United  States,  as  every 
e  knows  who  has  read  the  Constitution 
mtry,  is  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  army 
^     He  is  also  the  head  of  an  organized 

civil  servants,  far  outnumbering  our 
military  and  naval  forces, — a  body  un- 
)  the  Constitution,  since  the  very  possi- 
its  existence  was  undreamed  of  ])y  the 
»f  the  republic.  There  are  about  two 
and  eighty  thousand  of  these  men  and 
'^ho  toil  daily  in  Undo  Sam  s  vineyard, 
are  as  truly  the  nation* s  servants  as  are 
ers  and  sailors  who  fight  its  battles. 
them  are  some  whose  lives  are  by  no 
eking  in  the  heroic, — some  whose  devo- 
luty  is  not  less  noble  because  their  ser- 

been  rendered  without  trumpot-and- 
;ompaniment. 

A    CIVIL-BERVICE    PRESIDENT. 

D  disparagement  of  the  military  arm  of 
)mment  to  acknowledge  that  without 
arm  it  would  be  powerless,  and  espe- 
a  democracy  like  ours  it  would  seem  to 
I  an  axiom  of  successful  administration 
executive  civil   service  should   be  as 
ly  organized  and  trained  to  as  high  a 
f   efficiency  as   the   military  or  naval 
Yet  it  is  only  a  short  span  of  years 
8  truth  began  to  be  recognized  by  our 
ent  as  a  principle   of  conduct.      Men 
hardly  gray  can  recall  the  time  when 
y  every  salaried  position  on  the  Cov- 
3  roster,  from  the  department  secretary- 
wn  to  the  jobs  of  the  messengers  and 
en  in  the  corridors  of  the  big  Washing- 
buildings,  was  regarded  as  the  legiti- 
t  of  the  place-hunter.     In  those  days 
'e  not  esteemed  for  what  they   knew 
le   Government's   work.     It    was    not 
necessary  that  a  President  should  be 
with  the  affairs  of  one  or  more  of  the 
)  departments.     How  many  l*residents 
jred  ofQce  with  any  personal  know^ledge 

•  of  departmental  business  ?  For  our 
ts  we  chose  military  hen^es,  Congress- 

*  favorite  sons  "  of  States, — never  men 
2ed  in  the  actual  executive  business  at 
ton.  The  fact  is,  that  Theodore  Koose- 
6  first  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair 

come  to  the  oflBee  equipped  with  in- 


timate knowledge,  based  on  p(»rsonal  experience, 
of  the  practical  workings  of  the  great  govern- 
mental machine.  Some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  had  been  given  to  the  cause  of  civil-service 
reform, — not  as  an  agitator  on  the  outside,  but 
as  a  practical  adininistrator  on  the  inside,  hold- 
ing the  important  post  of  president  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  facing  grave  problems  of 
organization  and  method,  of  which  the  doctri- 
naire reformer  had  little  conception,  and  gaining 
through  it  all  an  experienctj  that  has  proved  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  still  broader  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency.  That  experience,  supple- 
mented as  it  was  by  his  term  of  office  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  familiarized  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  the  routine  of  executive  business,  so 
that  now,  as  the  head  of  the  whole  governmental 
system,  his  relation  to  the  personnel  may  be 
likened  to  that  sustained  by  an  army's  com- 
mander to  the  subordinate  officers  in  successive 
gradations  of  rank  through  which  he  has  him- 
self risen. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  those  who  are 
working  for  the  improvement  of  the  national 
civil  service  should  count  on  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration as  an  active  and  vigilant  ally.  We 
have  a  President  in  office  who  knows  as  well  as 
a  man  in  his  position  can  know  what  the  system 
is  and  how  it  w^orks, — its  merits  and  its  defects. 
Its  problems  and  its  difficulties  ho  has  made  his 
own.  He  has  had  a  hand  in  reforming  its  abuses, 
and  more  than  once  he  has  come  to  its  defense 
when  it  was  set  upon  by  powerful  enemies.  Per- 
haps the  inauguration  of  a  '*  civil-service  Presi- 
dent" marks  an  appropriate  time  for  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  govern- 
ment's work  is  performed  by  its  army  of  civil 
servants.  C^hanges  more  far-r«^aching,  possibly, 
than  th(i  American  public  suspects,  have  within 
a  few  years  so  transformed  thosci  conditions  that 
government  employment  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  now  pres(»nts  wholly  new  phases. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
heretofore  has  been  confined  to  the  political  or 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  situation,  to  the  neglect 
of  certain  more  concretely  human  aspects. 

THE    CHAXQES    OF    TWENTY    YEARS. 

W^hen  Mr.  James  Bryce  wrote  *'  The  American 
Commonwealth  "  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  include  a  chapter  on  the  public  service,  as  he 
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[>ean  state?  : 
■-.:•  K^.y^i'-'iy  notiretl  llii- 
•  •":.»;,  tw'-nty  years  ani> 
T-'.-^-'i.'.  '■iiiploympnt,  witli 
Ia-.~---.  wiiri  anything  but  a. 
■  f.-r^  i  '.'•.•X  attractions  tii 
-'.  -.'■.•r  ian-J.  Its  riiwanls 
-^*,  Evf-ry  fiHiciars  foi- 
.-.  'jfji^ii'lt.-'i  on  the  coming 
-iita,  Sifrnat'tra,  an<l    Heprc- 


IHwd  of  the  first  Civil  Srrrtre  rflramliwion,  aiipointed  by 
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than  a  iiia<l  s''! 
n.l  i«]f. 
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Littlfi  V 

jdh  at  Wasljiii-ft'nj  war  :.'    ■  .■     •-.  ■ 

KvtTVOni.-.--lloM.-r  -A  ;.:r   .■.;.:..    ■       :  ^ 

wlio  i».|,i  his  ],:»..■.■  ;i!.y  ■■>■  ■■■  '. 
olhi-r  aiioilstnaii.  Kv<-!'y  '..!!:■■■■  >r'.  -^ 
larly  ami  ojieiily  ahM-uu'j'i  a  wr-i-;';!-' 
his  aalary  Tor  caiuimitfii  •;xij>'iji>"t':  a 
■n.     Moreover,  Uv  was  i;xi-i!';V;'i  V 


irfficial  <iiili*-s  at  election  time  aii'l  il.-voti 
(■nfriries  to  cleotioneerin}!:  fur  liis  fiarty. 
woiidi-r  tliiit  iin'ler  siicli  ci>ii<]iiiuns  rlie 
that  -j.ul.lic'  office  is  a  piiMic  trust" 
lueri'K-  nil  iiiiptv  platitinle  ! 

This  state  ot -ifTairs  ha.!  .l.'vel..|-e.U'' 
•liirinK  tli.-  first  oeiitiiry  i>f  th.-  Hfpnl.li 
anil  it  WU3  not  to  In'  raiiii-ally  ahored  in 

Vet  it  ri-fiiiir.'8  but  a  l.rief  s..j-.iir!i  M 
tiniial  capital  lo  convince  <.'n>'  that  ti.p 
situation,  as  respects  office-linliliiij^'  an.!  h 
of  public  (^Tiipli'viiieiit.  is  v<Ty  -iiff-'.-r.: 
from  wliiit  it  was.  for  example,  wh-n  1' 
(iarficKi  lO"k  offici'  and  virtually  n--ri 
life  to  the  pjioils  ileiiioii.  Hne  now  Eu-if 
service  of  the  Uovernment  liiin.lre.U  of 
aity-traineil  men  who  have  enten^l  na 
of  advftiiii'Tiiciit  in  the  public  s.-rvico  iIj 
attractiveness  with  aradeniic  caretT*.  1 
more,  thousanils  «f  the  purely  clerical  I 
in  the  <Je].artmont8  are  filleil  I'V  men  an<! 
who  in  traiiiint!  and  etjuipnieiit  i'-.t  ih*: 
wouhl  ilo  creilit  t«  the  best-inanasHl  ' 
bouses  ill  the  land. 


■   1.SS3  e 
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;\n  intiuiriT  seeking  a  reason  f  rth 
formation  (nnd  it  is  nothing;  1ess>  in  il 
lions  affecting  public  employment  in  Wat 
and  tlirouKbout  the  United  Stale*,  will 
that  the  chief  cause  is  to  l>e  touad  in  lli 
tion  of  the  Civil  .Service  Act  of  ]».':.  ki 
some  yeais  after  its  {wssa^e  as  i}.^  T-n-Vit 
in  rei-OLTtiitionof  the  tact  that  it  \ra$  fail 
the  vcm-rabli-  lieiiiocraiic  Hotia:- r  ?r  nn' 
jiassani'  of  this  hiw  was  tin-  u,..*!  e^rtli 
ever  di'Jilt  at  llie  spoils  syste;!i  :□  iL;*  ■ 
Vet  its  imiiii-<iiale  results  pav*-  hiilv  jin 
tlie  incri-asinn  potency  wlii.-i.  bis  ii  v.-;i-ii 
eiK-h  siii-ccssivi'ailministratiiius:::iv;:jni 
ili-ni  A ithiii-.  when  its  mai-bineT^-  ■sras  m 
tion.     In  brief,  the  law  pn.vii.-d  ^:.rlLe 


of  whciiji  fihould  be  adherents  .^f  i"i:e  Etas 
c«l  jiarty.  ati.l  nia.le  it  the  duty  i-f  -h* 
sinri  V-  aid  ihi-  President  in  ].Ty-;«Tinp 
nili'fi  for  llie  (rnvemuient  c-f  li.e  t-^viisw* 
was  ri'i|uin-il  that  these  m'.i-s  si-uld 
anionK  oihi-r  thing's,  for  o]-.-!!  (■.■mpeTiriT 
inaTJoiis  lor  testing!  the  fitm^-' of  a3>filic 
Ibi'  rl;i-;silip"l  s.Tvice  :  thai  a-,']»:iilnM!int 
i"-  viix'U-  fn.tti  am.-nK  thi'se  jdueist:  iJMt 
■i.utions  Willi  liij^'hest  jrrade?  ;  tLat  mch 
ii.'iits  sbcnl'l  In-  ap]>om<>i)ed  in  iJiedfipi 
:.!  U■,.-hirl^'^.ln  among  the  Stai«  Mid  Trt 
ir.ai  l.iiere  should  be  an  uppointiueui  a 
ti'iii  before  aUsoltite  appointsneiil.  and  1 
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icial  authority  to  coerce  tliu  political  ac- 
ly  person  or  body  slimilil  be  absolutely 
J.  Provision  was  albo  inaiie  in  tbe  art 
tigations  touching  the  enforcement  of 
ami  a  pimalty  of  tine  or  iijiprisonment. 
*'tts  imposed  for  tjie  solicitntioii  liy  any 
I  ihe  service  of  tbe  United  States  of 
ions  to  be  used  for  politicnl  juirposes 
IB  in  siicb  service,  or  the  rolliTtion  of 
Tibiuions  by  any  [HTSon  in  any  novrrii- 
[diug. 
E  MEs  WHO  ESKOBi.Kij  Tnt  law. 

IS  we  Kiok  l>ack  to-djiy  upon  tlie  ini- 
'fjects  of  the  early  enforo'tnent  lA  this 
;  adiiiinistratiiina  of  I'reaiib'nt  Arthur 
ident  Cleveland,  it  is  hard  to  iimier- 
r  Huch  an  outcry  sliotild  huve  btnm  niaile 
it  the  time,  or  wliy  it  Bhould  have  been 
>  revolutionary  in  princ'iple.  Only  four- 
aand  places  were  at  11  rat  included  in  thi! 
service.     This  nunibi-r  was  increased 

during  the  lii'st  Cleveluiid  adininis- 
,nd  more  extensively  in  the  Ilurrison 
ution,  the  second  (.'levelandaduiiniMtra- 
the  ail  mini  strati  on  s  of  I'residinis  Mc- 
id  Roosevelt,  until  at  tbe  pn'sent  time 
n  one-halt  of  tbe  total  federal  civil 
1  the  country,  or,  to  bo  exact.  15l,()!);t 
are  classihed  subject  to  comjietitivu  ex- 
i  underthe  civil-service  rules.  In  other 
ere  are  eleven  times  as  mflny  perwjna 

owe  their  appointments  in  the  civil 
■  the  o|>eration  of  competitive  lesls  »h 
uded  witliin  tbe  sco^je  of  the  rules  wImh 
ission  firstset thorn  in  operation.     More 

000  persons  were  examiinKi  last  year, 
103,71»  ()assed,and50,«:ill  receivi-d  ap- 
te.  It  has  l>een  found  necessary  to  di- 
counlry  into  thirteen  districts  fur  tlie 
)f  conducting  examinations.  Such  tin 
kB  this  could  not  have  been  jicbieveil  had 
jTstem  itself,  and  its  administration  as 
nien<)ed  ibetnselves  ti)  CunnresB  ami  to 

1  of  deparluients  at  Washington.  An 
it  or  lukewarm  boarJ  of  commissioners 

any  time  during  the  jiast  twenty-two 
'e  practically  nullified  the  law  and  de- 
1  whole  purpose,  but  the  country  has 
unate  in  the  character  of  the  men  who 
ed  aa  Civil  Service  Commissionors.  Be- 
with  George  William  Curtis,  who  de 
3  English  mission  in  order  to  take  tbe 
yof  the  first  Civil  Service  Coiiimiaaion 
B  administration,  under  an  earlier  law, 
nflio  have  served  the  Government's  in- 
thia  important  office  have  set  excellent 
of  patriotiem  and  devotion  to  public 


duty.  Tbe  commission  has  lia<l  l>emocratic  presi- 
dents under  Hepublican  adiidnistrations.  and 
Hepublican  presidents  under  llemoci-ntlc  admin- 
istriitions.  Sonic  of  its  ou'mbets  have  been  in- 
ti'Mse  partisans,  and  yi>t  no  charge  of  pi^rnii-ious 
political  activity  has  over  been  laid   ut  tbe   eom- 

Diiring  Tresident  Harrison's  administration, 
and  in  the  first  hair  of  ri-ewi<ient  Cleveland's 
K<-cond  administrutioii.  the  Tiresident  »f  the  com- 


The 


■   lf<» 


lie 


S'ortbern  Itepnblican.  tiiid  he  hud  as  associates 
>n  the  commiswioii  two  Southern  Democrats. — 
■x-Gov.  Hugh  S.  Tbomiw.ii.  oC  Soiilh  I'ar.dina, 
ind  thu  late-lohii  l{.  I'roeii-r.  tb.t  foniMT  State 
geologist  of  KentiK^ky.  .Mr.  HiMiscvelt  has  him- 
!elf  B)iid  of  his  associates,  liotli  of  whom  had 
!erve.|  in  the  ('.,iifed.-nil.-  aruiv.  that  -it  wouhl 
■»■  impossible  for  ;inv  oTie  ^.  desin-  as  a-sociatea 
with   higher 


in  the 


adben 


:,  tho 


■ala."     In 


that  ■■ 


i-elt  lias  declared 
dealings  of  the  commission  in 
those  years,  there  was  no  single  instnnci-  wherein 
the  politics  <■[  any  pei-son  or  the  political  siguifi- 
cance  of  any  action  was  so  much  as  taken  into 
account  ■  "  «."     Utlier  nova- 
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mi££i'>D«re  of    abiiitv    and    eminence    wlio  Bur- 
rrt-d.-.i  R-ws^velt  were  the  Hon.  William  Dudley 
Fr.-^'.k^.   of    [Ddiana.    and    tlie    Hon.    James  K. 
ii\Tt-'A.  o'.  <  >hi<>.  now  Commissiimer  of  Corpora- 
;:■-■::*.     T:.e  i.r(?sident  of  tin!  conimiBsion  at  tho 
::***-■.  vr;.-'is  <;»-n.  John  (',  Hlack.  of  Illinois,  a 
^f-I.r._-  I'-':.-rrat.  and  with  him  are  asaoriated 
:Lr  H  :-   Al.'-.rd  \V.  Twlcv.  of  New  York,  and 
:1-   H'-.a.    Henrv    K 
'.r'-z.-r.   ■■'.    Mii.nes.. 
'.A.  V".'..  i:-:.n!''.ii'ans. 
T;.*  s^T-tarv  'if  tin- 
oo:i,m:.-:.n.Mr.Johh 
T.  r»ovl.r.  I,a.s  h.-ld  his 


IT 
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it  the  law  wero  to  l>e  rejioaled  to-morro' 
(jnite  probalile  that  in  tho  event  of  sudi 
the  first  action  taken  in  most  ot  tin-  d.-|.; 
would  be  the  entaiilishnient  "f  a  svsti-ui 
|ietitivc  ti'sts  liased  on    the   exiiiiiiiiaiii 

should  not,  however,  he  interred  il.at  li 
of  all  the  e.xecuiive  d<-]>arliijiMiis  and 
are  unanimous  in  aiiproval  of  exaniinati.'i 
As  a  lmn<au  chief  said  to  the  writ.T  a  :< 
ag".  -nie  examinations  ilo  n<<t  in  ev. 
form  the  liest  lest.  All  that  can  lu- 
them  ixthat  for  the  puriiose  inti'ndi-d.  n;. 
to  the  ftniat  inasH  of  derieal  jiositious  ii 
ington,  no  better  means  has  been  devi 
sernrinir  a  fair  eoTii|>etitive  test." 


until  to-dav.  win-nan 

entireliveMorylmild-       "-"reofi:-' "leCivllHfrM.-, 

ing  is  inaiK-'juatc  for 


mlNxion  ulnce  Its  urgan- 


the    f 


jrk  of  th< 


reau.  The  present  ihief  examiner  of  the  com- 
misiiiou,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Kijiftcins.  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  dei>artmental  duties  before  liia 
connection  with  llie  roniniiKsion.  and  is  familiar 
with  the  examination  problem  in  its  most  prar- 
tii'al  pliaws.  The  sanjc-  tliin«  i»  true  of  other 
niemhers  of  the  examining  siatT. 


This  matter  nf  tlie  comniission'H  )>er8onn<']  is 
important  in  any  nmsideriiiion  of  llie  improve- 
ment and  reform  of  the  civil  sirrvie.r.  All  the 
officials  of  the  cointiiission,  froin  the  beginning. 

seem  to  have  I n  animuti-il  with  a  desire  not 

merely  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to 
ilo  ev'erylhing  |>ossihle  to  make  it  t'ffi'Ctive  in 
the  broadest  sensi'.      .\  continual  earnjiaign  of 

to  make  the  great  oiitsi<le  pDl'hc  underftaml 
tliat  itsuwn  interi'sls  were  caved  for  and  gtierdc-ij 
by  the  comiuiii!iion.  while,  at  the  same  time,  no 
litlh'iMfrsuasion  was  necessary  in  the  early  years 
in  oi'iler  lo  bring  about  the  hi'arty  coiija-ration 
of  the  heads  of  dejiartmenls  ami  the  bun-aii 
chiefs.  After  irion.-  than  a  score  of  years  i.f 
etifi>ri'eniet]t  it  is  llii^  all  but  unanimous  con- 
choiion  that  the  law  has  vindicated  itself  and 
has  anjply  jufltifiod  its  enactment.  Xo  head  of 
H  goveniiiient  dei>aitment  would  to-day  he  will- 
ing to  go  hack  to  the  conditions  of  IHHO,  even 


Still,  as  th.r  system  has  d.'v,-l..]«-.l  « 
years,  the  jiraetiealitv  of  the  e.vamiiiati. 
st.'adily  gained,  an.l  the  U-st  i.r.».f  of  I 
eral  usefulness  of  the  system  is  to  U'  fc 
the  fact  that  it  bi-ings  to  the  various  t\<-\A 
the  types  ot  can<lidates  most  <I.-sin-iI.  Tli 
of  the  scientilio  bureaus  in  "Wasliiiigten 
be  the  first  to  resent  any  failure  on  the 
the  eommission  to  supply  desirable  mate 
positions  in  their  specialties.  The  fact 
under  tho  workings  of  the  examination 
Hpccialista are  continually  coming  to  W'aii 
and  receiving  appointments  in  one  [lart 
other  of  the  service,  who  reprewnt  tl 
trained  intellects  available  in  the  country 
partifuhir  lines.  I'erhaps  it  is  not  fuIK 
stood  outside  of  Wa.'ihington  to  howgrn 
tent  the  clepartmenta  themselves  now  ' 
liaud  till-  framing  of  examination  qneali 
ihi'se  technical  jiusitions.  KecogniziDg 
that  the  <tei.iirlirient  itself  is  the  bcrtj 
the  i[ualificiLtion8  required  for  appointaa 
chara.-ter.  the  Civil  Service  ConimiM 
wi-Kcly  sought  the  active  cooperation  q| 
partiiienls  in  the  framing  ot  exkmiiMll 
tions.  It  is  decided,  for  example,  th^ 
retary  of  Agriculture  desires  lo  call  I 
ingtoii  for  till- govevnuLent  service  «i^ 
in  ihr-  study  of  noxious  plant  growths.-] 
itself  knows  belter  than  uyi 
an  whiit  ai-e  the  itarticolar  < 
anded  in  this  [M'sitiun,  At  I 
lime,  it  is  f<.r  the  interest  of  tlie  di| 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  should  be  ) 
served,  since  bi'iter  ((ualificatious  oan  J 
eases  !"■  sr-i;iirr>il  through  con)i>etilion  thi 
wiHl^  'Ihe  I  'ivil  Service  Commission  il 
liy  the  department  that  it  is  desired  U 
vacancy  in  ipiesliou.  and  the  eonnnini 
ceeds  to  re'inest  I  lie  department  to  sogg< 


,,.,«,ii,i: 
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i  be  used  in  tbe  competitive 
lich  IB  advertised  to  be  held. 

X    Bt'NDKED    niHTIKCT    KXAMIKATII>\H. 

cominiHsioD  iteelf  conducts  at  tlic  pi'csont, 
tore  titan  six  Imuiireil  different  kinds  of 
ations.  anil  it  is  nut  to  lie  nnjijinsod  that 
.miners,  unaided,  can  cover  tliis  entire 
the  >>]itisfa<-tion  of  the  di'imrtiiK'nts.  In 
w)  whicli  we  an-  considerin};.  the  Akhc-uI- 
>epartriii-nt  fruines  its  i|UOBtioiiM  nnd  su1>- 
lein  to  the  commission  ;  thi'  cxHiiiination 
by  the  cunimissiun.  and  in  du«  tiiuo  thft 
of  the  snccesaful  candidatPS  are  sent  t" 
lartnient.  which  then  makes  its  own  aolec- 
one  name  from  three.  I  f  the  department 
)  entire  management  of  the  malti-r  in  its 
ands.  it  is  diOicult  to  tti'c  hnu-  it  could 
he  tost  more  practical  or  ai^ciint  iHttrr  n:- 
In  fact,  the  methods  of  tlie  coniinisKion 
matter  of  examinations,  from  start  lo  (in- 
tend to  the  most  practical  results  iitlain- 
In  the  preparation  of  ((Uestions.  the  thinf; 
instantly  in  view  is  the  nature  of  the  du- 
which  the  candidate  will  bo  iissiffned  <in 
tment.  The  whole  object  of  the  test  is  to 
in  the  candidate's  qualilications  for  th  w 
lar  duti<>s.  In  the  case  of  the  special 
al  positions  to  which  n^ference  has  Uwn 
;he  difUciilty  experiencod  liy  an  outsido 
or  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  these 
dnticB  is  overcome  by  reference  of  the 
matti^r  to  the  autboritifs  directly  con- 
Thus,  the  whole  object  of  the  hiw  is 
,  tbe  department  attains  its  end.  tlie  cai 


didatcs  are  subjected  to  tbe  fairest  possible  tests, 
and  the  general  good  of  the  service  is  promoted. 


Turning  from  thesR  I'OBitions.  in  which  tbe 
highest  form  of  technical  ability  is  requirorl,  to 
tho  far  more  numerous  jilaces  for  which  certain 
specific,    practical   tests  are  nf-cessary,   we  find 


that  the  ciiinmisriion  has  Kteadily  increased  tho 
eflii-iency  nf  its  examiriiitinn  systerii.  Tlie  public 
has  Bomt!timi!3  l.K'eu  led  to  siipiKise  that  [lersons 
applying  tor  niocbaniciil  positions  arc  sulijecte*! 
to  purely  literary  test*!.  N'othingcimlil  be  further 
from  tbe  truth,  in  examinations  in  mechanical 
tradc-B,  the  sulijeets  considered  &TV  not  educa- 
tional tests  at  all.  but  simply  age.  physical  con- 
ditinn.  and  experience,  tbe  relative  weights  of 
which  (on  a  scale  of  I  Oil)  are  as  follows  :  age.  20  ; 
plivfiical  condit.ii>u.  20  ;  oxperienco,  fiO.  Then, 
too.  in  classes  of  imsitions  requiring  expert 
knowh^dgi-  of  some  particnlar  trade  or  calling, 
the  tests  applied  ai-e  nf  tbe  most  jiractical  char- 
acter. Take,  for  example,  the  examinatiim  of 
local  and  assistant  inspectors  of  hulls,  under  the 
Hteiimboat  hisjiection  Service.  Here  Clu'  relative 
wights  ..f  sul.jects.  on  a  scale  of  100,  are: 
letter  writin;;.  Ill  :  arithmetic  (cumprising  prob- 
lems in  comniuii  iind  decimal  fractions,  mensura- 
tion, and  square  nmt).  lH:  hull  construction 
(coinprising  questions  ndativc  to  the  construction 
and  strength  of  wood  and  iivjn  hulls  of  vessels. 
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in  tlie  early  months  of  Presitlent  Harriso 

publiciii)  iiiliniiiiiitnition.  a  larp»>  numliero 
ocrnlic  cliM-kw  liail  in  turn  licini  ilipmiBseil 
wliolc  stTvio-  was  uttci-ly  dt-nmralizt'd. 
prolmlily  ivaclied  at  tliat  tiiiii-  thi;  Ir.iwet 
of  efficiency  in  its  liiat'iry.     It  wiis  some  i 


afti'i'  Itie 


(PrvHltlent  of  the  Chil  Servlt^e  ComuifMlon,  lM»-lSin.) 


and  a  description  of  tlie  various  parts  ami  metli- 
0(1  of  joioing  same),  M  ;  pilot  rules  and  inlami 
navigation.  '10  :  knowled({e  of  lUetioata  and  life- 
rattsl  10:  experii'nce.  'iO.  Tlie  criticisms  of  tlie 
examiniition>«  tliat  were  madi-  in  tho  ctirly  daya 
of  the  commission  liave  vanished  before  every 
tliorouKhfroiiifl  invi'sti  fiat  ion  into  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  qnestions  thenisclves. 


TUB    CASK   I 


'   Tllli   HAILVTAV    MAri.   SKRVICK. 


odlK 


of  e 


ivKnltiiii;  cliiinfre  in  tlie  dian 
the  appointees  li-gan  to  make  itsi-lf  /dl 
■  general  i>ffi<-)oncy  of  the  service.      Afleri 


ho 


■nt  was  I 


in  the  opinion  of  ihnfe  Itest  (ju; 
th.'  iiilvance  was  atirihutalde  iiiHinlv. 
wliolly,  to  tlie  iippli.'ation  of  the  eivil^ 
ii'sts.  For  the  fiwoiil  year  ended  June  :ti>. 
the  i;rriir8  in  liisivilmiion  ciminiitted  I'j  r 
mail  clerks  amounted  t"  the  enornMus  tc 


Thi, 


nttha 


■natter  w 


I  pi. 


fallen  l.eh.w  ii  millioi 
rect "  pieeeS  to 


whole  matter 
the  sjKiils  Kys 


in  recent  y 

appoinle.'S  . 


The  best  answi-r  to  such  criticisms,  however. 
is  to  be  tonnd  in  the  artual  results  produced  liy 
the  system.  -As  to  thow  renults.  tin'  men  ilirect- 
ly  in  charge  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  af- 
fe<'ted  are,  of  eoiii-se,  Vst  nunlilied  to  sjwak. 
Going  baeir  a.  few  years.  on<-  nf  iJie  in.'st  striking 
inatances  of  the  I'lTeet  of  civil-service  e.tnmina- 
tions  on  the  standnrda  c.f  government  employ- 
ment is  the  notable  improvement  in  the  ofliciency 
of  the  railway  mail  8er%'ice  ns  recorded  from 
year  to  year  in  the  official  ri'porls.  It  will  bo 
«meml«red  that  this  important  bran.'b  of  the 
Post  Office,  afti'r  having  l-een  the  football  of 
both  political  jiarties  for  many  yt-ars.  was  brought 
under  tlie  claswlied  civil  servic-  during  i'resi- 
dent  Harrison's  administration,  in  the  year  1  .ss;i. 
Prior  to  that  time.  Republican  clerks  bad  been 
tnnuxl  ntifc  hv  a  Democratic  administration,  and. 


'Ctly  handled  t 

the    next   twelve  montl 

had  grratlydeci-eased.! 

correctly  bandh'd  truiri 

..■Jtil.     Tl»Teaft-.>r  thcr» 

n  the  numbiT  of  errors 

icn  tlie  number  of  ernii 

I  tho  numlwr  nf 

■a<-]i  error  was  H.l>'iO.  llie 

■  reached  by  the  sitrvice. 

liciency  has  been  maintai 

h  li'vel,  tile  numlxT  of  c 

rn>r  never  falling  below  1 

.■eding  1  l.fPliO.     The  sum 

lliat  in  1X90,  when  the  ei 

slrm  were  still   rife  in  the  n 

.  tin-  clerks  maile  au  error  to 

.  of  mail  that  tliey  bandleJ ; 

•ars,  the  system,  being  mann 

ihoseu  under  the  civil-service 

errors  is  oii.>  to  every  ll.OUO. 

1  case,  in  wliieh  every  citizen 

it   invili'S  the  attention  of 

71  wlio  is  interested   in  si-cai 

of  eHii-ieufy  in  government' 

:iini-d  by  ]irivate  enlei-prise. 


:  y.<< 


(OMY   AND    EKFIC 


features   of  tin 


ri'asuns.  it  has  not  lieeu  ; 

ti-sts  of  this  kind  to  tlii 
(  wMcli  inako  up  the  i 
The  fiiain  difficulty  is  tha 

arbiirarv  classifieulion  o 
siiijide  more  than  lifiy  yet 
11  must  of  the  Goverumen 
<■  to  observe  a  logical  div 
I  yl.ioii  .-h-rk  will  !«;  fou 
i  |iri'i-isi'lv  ilie  pame  chart 
by  a  ?I.-J(MI  clerk.  Freqi 
from  ^I.L'ODtotl, 400 doe 
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me  woik  ftfter  hia  promotion  thmihe  did 
All  this  confoBion  in  the  sjetem  mmkee 
It  to  apply  any  general  teat  showing  how 
ency  of  a  barean  or  department  has  been 
by  the  operation  of  the  civil-senrice  law. 
!ials  of  the  Treasury  I>epartment  will 
,  however,  that  in  the  customs  service 
ere  has  been  an  actual  sairing.  in  the 
f  salaries,  of  at  least  1 0  per  cent.  This 
ean  an  annual  saving  to  the  Government 
as  than  two  million  dollars.  Some  years 
ras  estimated  that  altogether  ten  million 
ras  saved  to  the  Government  in  tlie  va- 
partments  through  the  operation  of  the 
he  reduction  in  the  required  numlier  of 
pa  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  new 
68.  If  this  statement  was  justified  when 
made,  the  saving  today  must  be  far 
since  many  thousand  offices  have  been 
>  the  classified  service  within  the  last  few 
Tliat  public  opinion  in  the  country  at 
la  been  favorably  impressed  by  these 
flsons  is  shown  by  the  agitations  in  va- 
ates  and  citiea  for  local  systems  similar 
iple  and  method  to  the  federal  civil-ser- 
ibliahment. 

nn  PAT  roB  oovbbxmkxt  wobk. 

;aid  to  the  eompensation  for  government 
Ktelligent  observation  will  probably  coo- 
3  epigrammatic  statement  in  the  news- 
itddsm  that  has  lately  gone  the  roumls. 
Eect  that  the  pay  is  small  for  some  pub- 
lic but  that  some  public  officials  are  small 
pay.  As  a  rule,  the  lower  positions  in 
smment  service  are  paid  more,  and  the 
pomtiona  less,  than  in  private  business. 

of  the  offices  advancement  is  slower,  rjut 
lartly  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 

is  higher  on  the  whole  in  the  earlier 
A  man  who  has  worked  ten  years  for 
tarn  will  probably  have  had  a  gross  in- 
bout  equal  to  what  a  man  of  similar 
^  working  the  same  length  of  time,  would 
Deived  from  a  railroad  company.  At  the 
I  salary  would  have  been  better  than  the 

man'a.  but  the  latter  in  all  likelihorKl 
tave  caught  up  with  him  and  outstrippxMl 
the  ten-year  period.  In  the  long  run. 
ma  up  with  the  other.  This  sutenient 
to  the  general  departmental  positions  in 

gtOB. 

g  professional  and  scientific  men  of  si»e- 
liieatioiia  btb  started  on  salaries  corre- 
g  piettj  doaely  on  the  average  with  the 
of  "  iBStnietiorB  **  on  college  and  univer- 
lollieaL  Tlie  government  man  has  no 
is  the  jmx  oorrsspondin^  with 


that  of  the  college  professor.  Furthermore,  he 
is  held  more  closely  to  the  observation  of  office 
hours.  Washington,  however,  has  many  attrac- 
tions for  this  type  of  worker.  He  meets  many 
men  of  his  own  degree  of  eilucation  and  of 
similar  aspirations,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  scien- 
tific men.  who  have  proved  themst'lves  capable 
investigators,  havo  l»een  put  in  re8iK)n8ible  posi- 
tions, where  thev  virtually  direct  the  work  of 
many  su>>*»rdi nates,  and  control  the  expenditure 
of  con.«:derable  funds  in  th«*  interest  of  scientific 
researoii.  A  few  sucii  men  in  \V«sliin^ton  have 
uuiiouKtedlv  attaint-d  such  positions  far  more 
rai'i-lly  than  would  have  been  [)o8sil»le  on  any 
university  faculty. 

Wash  in^on  offers  further  ad  vantages  to  young 
men  of  promise  who  suc^w-ed  in  passing  the  ex- 
am ination.s  and  obtain  place's  in  the  departments. 
There  are  excellent  law  and  medical  schools  in 
the  city  which  accommodate  their  programmes 
of  lectures  to  the  departmc'nt  hours.  It  is  quite 
the  usual  thin^  for  young  department  clerks  to 
pursue  a  three-year  couhm'  of  instruction,  obtain 
degrees  in  law  and  medicine,  and  then  resign 
their  clerkships  to  embark  ui>on  professional  ca- 
reers. But  this  is  l>y  no  means  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  such  institutions  as  the  (leorgo  Wash- 
ington University,  which,  under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  TresidiMit  Necidham  and  Doan 
Tucker,  of  the  Schfxjls  of  Law,  «Iurisprudonoo, 
and  Diplomacy,  is  making  a  s<;riou8  and  promis- 
ing effort  to  provide  courses  of  instruction  tliat 
will  actually  qualify  students  to  fill  imimrtant 
posts,  especially  in  the  State  I)e))artMient,  for 
which  no  other  university  makes  HyHtematic  ])rO' 
vision.  There  is  an  increasing  nuniixT  of  posi- 
tions in  the  depiartments,  nota)>ly  in  the  newly 
or^anizeil  iJej^artment  of  Commerce  and  Liilior, 
in  which  a  sound  knowledi^i;  of  the  law  in  one 
or  more  branches  is  a  i»art  of  the  (pialifications 
required.  A  man  entering  on  an  ordinary  clerk- 
ship may,  by  three  or  four  years  of  Ht.u<ly  at  the 
law  school,  qualify  hiins^;lf  for  one  of  th<*Hr  semi- 
technical  legal  positions.  Such  a  man  may  rea- 
sonably expect  quite  as  iror;<l  an  in<-om<»  in  the 
form  of  a  government  salary  »k  tln^  average 
youn;;  lawyer  gets  in  the  early  yearH  of  a  j>rivate 
practice.  As  a  life  can.*er.  on  the  other  hand, 
government  work,  it  must  he  admitted,  is  h»88 
alluring  to  the  young  man  of  ambition.  y\ll  the? 
higher  positions  in  the  service  ani  notoriously 
ill-paid.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  in  Wash- 
ington officials  of  long  experience  and  the  most 
thorough  equipment,  controlling  the  diaburse- 
ment  of  many  tliousands  of  ~ 

dollars,  holding 
and  receiving  • 
less.    Ipn 


8^ 
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compensating  advantages,  but  in  tlic  general  run 
of  departmental  positions,  it  is  hard  to  discern 
any  rewards  at  the  top  that  are  really  worth 
striving  for  from  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  plums 
are  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  VER80NNEL. 

A  great  mass  of  information  about  the  execu- 
tive civil  service,  much  of  which  it  is  impossible 
even  to  summarize  in  a  magazine  article,  has  re- 
cently been  collected  and  publishtnl  in  Census 
Bulletin  No.  12,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
From  the  data  thus  compiled,  it  appears  that  of 
the  271,169  officers  and  employees  in  the  service 
on  June  30,  1903,  23,810  were  employed  within 
the  District  of  (.'olumbia,  of  whicli  number  20,S1 3 
were  included  in  the  competitive  class.  The  to- 
tal number  in  the  competitive  class  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  that  time  was  113,710. 
It  also  appears  from  these  statistics  tliat  the  ratio 
of  men  and  women  employed  in  Washington  is 
2.73  to  1,  that  outside  of  Washington  it  is  18.36 
to  1,  and  that  in  the  entire  service  it  is  10.29  to  1. 
From  the  tabulation  of  salaries,  excluding  those 
classes  of  employees  receiving  less  than  %1*1()  a 
year,  and  also  those  receiving  more  than  j{2,500 
a  year  (most  of  whom  are  Presidential  appoint- 
ments), the  approximate  average  annual  salary 
of  the  Washington  employee  is  $1,212,  of  those 
employed  outside  of  Washington,  J?  1,0 10,  and  of 
the  entire  service,  $1,053.  It  is  found  that  the 
average  i)eriods  of  service  of  employees  were 
10.55  years  in  Washington,  0.38  elsewhere,  and 
7. 10  years  in  the  entin*  service.  I  n  Washington, 
5.54  per  cent,  of  the  employees  have  served  more 
than  thirty  years,  while  in  the  entire  service  the 
percentage  is  only  1.97.  A  comparison  of  th(j 
length  of  service  of  employees  in  the  executive 
service  with  that  of  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  governmimt  service 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  employees  who 
have  served  over  ten  and  less  than  twenty  years; 
but,  of  those  who  served  a  longer  i)erio<l,  th<^ 
railroad  companies  can  show  a  larg(;r  i)roportion. 

As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  gov- 
ernment r*mployees,  tin?  Eastern  and  <'»?ntral 
►States  of  the  I'nion  are  more  fully  r(?i)resented 
than  any  other  sections  of  the  country  among 
those  who  take  examinations  an<l  receive  ap- 
pointments in  the  service.  While  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  a  Civil  Servi(re  Commissioner,  he  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  till  the  (piotas  of  the  South- 
ern States,  which  had  l«)ng  Imm-u  far  behind  the 
North  and  West  in  this  regard.  Mucli  of  tlie 
ohl  prejmlice  against  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  overcome  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts,  and 


it  is  believed  that  Southern  young  men  and 
women  are  no  longer  deterred  from  entering 
the  examinations  by  any  feeling  tliat  they  will 
fail  to  receive  fair  treatment.  Nevertheless, 
the  South  is  still  l>ackward  in  tliis  respect,  and 
the  reason  assigned  by  those  who  have  giv«ii 
the  matter  s])eeial  attention  is  that  for  the  ii:a- 
jority  of  South(?rn  youth  the  opportunities  for 
securing  the  kind  of  training  noressary  for  a 
successful  candidate  in  the  examinati<ms  are 
relatively  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  young 
peophi  in  tlui  Nortli  and  Wc^st.  Stenography 
and  typewriting  are  almost  invariably  demand^ 
at  the  present  time  as  ([ualilications  for  a  Wash- 
ington clerkship.  Throughout  the  Northern 
States,  the  facilities  for  qualifying  in  these 
branches  have  greatly  multiplied  within  a  few 
years,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  for  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman,  even  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Eastern  or  middle  Western  States,  to  secure 
a  fair  training  in  stenograpliy  and  typewriting. 
Tiiis,  however,  is  still  impossible  in  large  regions 
of  the  Soutii. 

THE    MOUAL    CHAKACTER    OF    APPOINTEES. 

A   few  months  ago,  the  statement  was  care- 
lessly made  in  an  American   magazine,  that  not 
five  hundred   of  the   Wasliington  office-holders 
looked  upon  their  offices  as  sacred  trusts  to  the 
people.     The  author  of  the  statement  declared 
that  pu])lic  opinion  among  the  civil-service  em- 
ployees regarded  as  clear  gain  anything  thatcould 
be  gotten  out  of  th(»  (Government,  whether  an 
hcmr's  time  or  a  railrt>ad  ])ass  for  betraying  the 
Governments    interest    under   the   care  of   the 
employees.      Against  such   cheap  and  wholesale 
charges  should  he  arrayt'd  tlie  uncl()ul)ted  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  those  who   have  fre- 
quent business  dealings  with  the  departments,  as 
well  as  among  many  disinterested    observers  in 
Washington  who  have  liad  ojiportunities  to  study 
th(?  facts  that  the  average  government  employee 
is  neither  m'»n^  nor  less  moral  than  the  avei-age 
man  or  woman  employed  in  i)rivate  business  in 
any  of  our  Ann-iican   cities.      It  will  be  reralled 
that  in   the   ]»ost-oni«"e   scandals  of  the   past  few 
years,  iheofiicials  indict<Ml  have  in  every  instance 
been  jjolitical   ai>pt)i]it»M-s  :  n(»t  one  of   the  em- 
ployees in  tin'  classi(i(Ml  service  has  becjn  found 
guilty  of  any  form  <•[  <-'irni))tion.      The  (jovern- 
ment  retjuires  of  all  a]>})licaiits  for  positions  in 
its  service  just  such   in<l(>r^eMient  of   character 
as  would  b(<  deina]ide<|  l,y  the  heatl  of  any  busi- 
ness house,      it  would  be  as  i-casonable  to  make 
wholesale  charLn*s  of  <lishnii.'st y  against  1>S  pt»r 
cent,  of  the  employees  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  ('tympany,  as   to    makii    such    charges 
against  08  per  cent,  of  Washington  officialdom. 


THE   POST   OFFICE:   ITS   FACTS  AND   ITS 

POSSIBILITIES. 

BY  R.   R.   BOWKER. 


NCLE  SAM  meets  his  folks  faco  to  face 
at  the  post  office.  It  is  the  post  wliidi 
rs  each  citizen,  who  may  liavo  no  other 
ions  with  his  government  in  mind,  into 
touch  with  the  United  States.  The  United 
js  Post  Office  Department  is  tlie  largest  busi- 
system  and  does  the  largest  single  business 
16  world.  In  the  year  ending  June  .'U), 
,  it  transmitted  through  71,131  post  offices 
Dximately  J),.)00.0()(),0()0  pieces  of  postal 
er,  an  average  of  115  to  each  man,  woman, 
child  in  the  country,  received  from  all 
368 1143,582,024,  and  paid  out  1^1 52,302,1  KJ, 
ng  a  deficit  of  j{8, 7  79,492  to  be  paid  from 
I. 

le  British  Post  Office,  in  the  year  ending 
:h  31,  1904,  transmitted  through  22,850 
offices 4,300,000,000  postal  pieces,  an  average 
)l  to  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
ved  from  j)0stal  (exclusive  of  telegraph)  ser- 
not  including  ^1,300,000  estimated  service 
;her  departments  of  the  government,  $77,- 
)00,  and  paid  out  $55,500,000,  leaving  a 
t;  of  $22,000,000  in  reduction  of  taxes.  The 
lan  Post  Office,  including  Wurtemherg  an<l 
ria,  which  have  separately  administered 
.1  systems,  transmits  yearly  through  38,000 
offices  approximately  0,200,000,000  postal 
8,  an  average  of  107  per  person,  receives 
Dximately  $125,000,000,  and  pays  out  $110,- 
100,  yielding  a  profit  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 
Uncle  Sam  must  send  a  letter  2,800  miles 
16  crow  flies,  or  over  3,000  miles  as  the 
•  goes,  from  corner  to  corner  of  his  big 
trVt  while  the  greatest  distance  within  the 
lan  Empire  is  under  850  miles,  anvl  in  (ireat 
■in  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's 
$e,  within  600  miles,  or  less  than  the  630 
t  from  our  commercial  center,  New  York, 
ir  center  of  population,  now  within  a  few 
\  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

EARLY    POSTS. 

0  post,  80  called  from  the  posts  ( f rom  y^o.si- 
placed)  set  along  Roman  roads  to  mark  points 
e  couriers  were  to  be  ready  for  dispatches, 
modern  institution  onlv  in  its  wonderful 
lar  development.  Henry  VIII.  had  a  mas- 
►f  posts  ;  Charles  I.  made  letter-carrying  a 


government  monopoly  at  from  twopence  to  six- 
pence in  England,  acrcording  to  distance,  eight- 
pence  to  Scotland,  and  nineponce  to  Ireland  ; 
and  so  early  as  16S0  a  -'penny  post"  served 
London.  Queen  Anne  instituted  a  general  post 
office  at  London,  and  included  among  the  chief 
offices  one  in  New  York  and  others  in  America. 
The  colonies  had  themselves,  however,  estab- 
lished posts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  (ien- 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  ordained  in 
1639  that  "  Richard  Fairbanks  his  house  in  Bos- 
ton "  should  be  tlie  place  for  all  letters  ''brought 
from  beyond  the  seas  or  to  be  sent  thither,"  "  pro- 
vided that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  bring 
his  letters  thither  c^xcept  he  please  ;  "  and  a 
monthly  post  was  establishetl  between  New  York 
and  Boston  in  1672.  Virginia  required  each 
planter  to  convey  dispatches  from  his  plantation 
to  the  next,  and  in  1692  a  Virginian," Thomas 
Neale,  was  appointed  by  letters  patent  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  to  establish  post  offices  in  America, 
becoming  thus  the  first  general  postmaster  for 
the  colonies.  Benjamin  Franklin  w^as  appointed 
in  1737  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1753 
was  commissioned  jointly  with  William  Hunter 
as  Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  the  colonies, 
whereupon  he  organized  a  penny  post  in  Phila- 
delphia, visited  every  post  office  then  established 
in  the  colonies  except  that  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  by  1774  was  able  to  report  a  yearly  profit  of 
£3,000  for  the  royal  exchecjuer.  In  that  year 
his  obnoxious  patriotism  caused  his  removal  by 
the  king,  whereupon  the  American  patriots  took 
care  that  the  king  should  get  neither  their  let- 
ters nor  their  pence,  by  using  private  expresses. 
The  Continental  Congress,  the  next  year, 
made  Mr.  Franklin  its  Postmaster  General,  and 
gave  him  authority  to  establish  posts  from  Fal- 
mouth, Me.,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  When  President 
Washington,  in  178J),  appointed  Samuel  Osgood 
the  first  Postmaster  (icmeral  of  the  Cnited  States, 
there  were  but  75  post  offices  all  told,  which 
number  was  increase<l  to  195  in  17*J2.  In  that 
year  the  rates  for  hitters  wctre  fixed  at  from  six 
cents  for  30  miles  up  to  twenty-five  cents  for 
450  miles  and  over, — rates  so  high  that  again 
private  expresses  were  largely  utilized  until  lower 
rates  were  established  in  1845,  resulting  from 
Rowland  Hill's  reform  in  England 
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Ran'LAM)   lUI.I.  B    I'OWTAI.    HEFDRH. 

Tlic  raU-8  in  EngliiiKl  I)a<1  Iioi-ii  iiRTcaacd  to 
four  peoi-u  fur  1 .1  miles  niul  iij)  to  Buvfiutccn  pi'nce 
for  700  miles  ami  over.  Hut  in  the  year  of 
Victoria's  accession,  tliat  gonius  of  tlie  posts, 
Rowland  Hill,  anggoated  liis  jilan  of  jKistal  re 
form,  anil  in  IH40  tliu  p'>atagr>  stem])  and  tlie 
"  penny  post "'  came  into  fnll  eitcct.  Weight  in- 
stead (i(  distance  was  mad<!  thf  ])ostal  standard, 


TEIK    I'OSTAI,    rMTKll    riTATKB   OF   THK    WOULD. 

For  it  in  the  pi-actical  and  peaceful  poet  that 
has  rvalixcd,  in  onn  respect,  tlie  dream  of  ■ 
United  States  of  thf  World.  In  October.  1H74, 
a  postal  riinfcretico  at  lierne  established  im  in- 
tcrnationul  postal  union,  including  the  nnit<-i 
atatee  of  Knmpi'.  our  own  country,  and  l-^ypt 
witli  a  central  odice  at  Heme,  and  with  provieiun 
for  II  tlirt'o-yearly  cnnference.  In  June,  li^lK 
thK  [lostal  tri'Stv  of  I'aria  estubliahed  a  new  cud- 
vention.  under  the  name  of  tlie  I'nivt-rsHl  I'ogUl 
Union,  to  which  almost  every  country  in  tlia 
world  oxoept  China  has  now  given  its  adhi-sion. 
All  tli«w*  countries  send  n'presentativee  to  the 
IVistal  Congress. — a  world  pari  iament.  of  which 
the  next  acsaion  will  lie  held  in  Ajiril  of  thii 
year,  at  Home.  Under  this  eyatvut  an  iut«r- 
national  rain  of  .'1  cents  for  a  letter,  tliv  i-quiri' 
lent  of  'ii  iwni-e  in  England.  'JO  jifenriige  in 
(lermany,  12,">  ci-ntinies  in  Franco.  Italy.  <-t4'.,aiid 
2  cents  for  a  postal  eard.  or  1  i)enny  in  Knglaod, 
S  pfennige  in  IJermunv.  and  10  centimes  in 
France,  lias  bc^t-ii  ei-tablisheil  throughout  the 
world,  and,  in  tact,  a  p<'nny  post,  or  two-cent 
rate  fi>r  donu'stic  letters,  and  a  one-cont  or  half 
pi-nny  mte  for  donieatit'  postcardfl,  has  also  been 
established  in  must  pnstal  countries.  A  not  leM 
i-eniarkabli;  generalization  is  found  in  the  adop- 
tion of  green  for  the  one-cent  or  half-penny 
stamp,  red  for  the  two  cent  or  penny  stamp,  and 
blue  for    the  (ivc-ccnt  or  21-pencH    f<>reign-r&b 


(Original  sket.li  by  W.  M.  TliBikiTaj.) 

and  the  fiennv  jMiatago  stamp  prepaid  a  letter, 
weighing  not  over  half  an  ..unee.  anywhere  in 
the  United  Kingd.im.  Th.iekeniv  sent  lo  his 
friend  Mr.  Hill  11  pi-..i.heti<'  .■ari.-aiii.e  of  a  little 
cockney  pustmaii  liowed  duwn  under  his  burden 
of  the  penny  jHitt,— a  sketih  whic'li  came  into  the 
p.«ise»Ki..n  of  lln!  prewiit  writer  tlinnigh  the 
<lauglili-r  of  Sir  Howland  Hill  and  the  daughter 
of  Thaekei-:iv.  and  has  remained  nnpulilished  un- 
til now.  Thus  liowland  Ilili.  win.  was  afterward 
knighte.!  in  reeognitinn  of  !iis  gii>at  service  to 
t\w  nation.  U'eami-  the  founder  of  the  modern 
l>osbd  Mstem.  whii'h  cnbninali-d  in  the  oatablish- 
ment  tlnnngh  the  I'liiveraal  I'oatal  Union,  of  a 
uniform  jiostal  eystt^ni  tbronghuut  the  world. 
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coupon  abunt  iiie  su.i'  of  the  mdeage  coupon 
uaeii  on  A  inericim  railr.iads.  This  could  be  de- 
tached from  the  letter  by  llie  ]><isT  olli 00  official!, 
BO  that  the  country  sL'nding  the  btter  could  cd- 
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■ttons  in  the  non-Turkish  languages 
I  TnrkiBh.  The  best-known  of  the 
ilwa  ifl  Stntt  (Joy).  It  calls  itself  a 
inul,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
politics  are  only  of  the  kind  that 
I  Saltan  or  his  censor.  Ilii/mnet 
UtOtber  daily  devoted  to  news  and 
lln.  Ita  editor,  Dr.  Ihrsliiin  liefik. 
malist.  A/unk  (Majestic)  is  devoted 
isdeommerce.  Serveii/uii'iH,i,a.n  illus- 
Hj,  deals  with  science,  literature,  and 
■nd  has  a  political  suppleinent  where 
Bolitical  news  that  the  censor  tolerates 
L  It  is  edited  by  Ahmed  Ihsan. 
•  B  few  other  Turkish  periodicals, — 
aaiBMrcial,  and  literary.  As  we  Eaid 
•Aremore  publications  in  fon-ign  lan- 
lUwd  in  Turkey  than  there  are  in  tlie 
iguage.  Among  these  are  (inArme- 
mtion  (Byzantine),  edited  by  Puziant 
Artvellc  (Orient),  apolitical  and  literary 
rhantg  (Messenger),  published  by  Di- 
Djivelikan.  Manzonfy  Kjkiar  (Good 
another  daily.  It  is  edited  in  botli 
and  Armenian  languages.  Owing  to 
y  of  learning  Turkish  script,  and  also 
9  fact  thatnearly  all  Armenians  under- 


stand the  langnage,  the  Turkish  words  in  the  jour- 
nal are  printed  in  Armenian  characttirs.  All  the 
above  are  Armenian  dailies,  and  among  the 
weeklies  in  the  same  tongue  we  find  MasU 
(Mount  Masis),  edited  by  Dicran  Arpiarian,  in  its 
fifty-first  year.  Its  columns  are  open  to  the 
discussion  of  polities,  science,  letters,  and  art. 
Arfi-eHaii  Manwiil  (Oriental  I'ress)  is  a  national 
weekly.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Hiraud  Ma- 
inorian.  Pare.  Akin  (Pure  Source)  is  devoted  to 
national,  political,  scientific,  and  religious  aCtairs. 
I'rof.  Ilagapoz  Pjodjian  is  its  editor. 

In  other  languages  there  are  Armnnia  (Har- 
mony), a  Ureek  daily  devoted  to  literature,  com- 
merce, and  news.  It  was  establisjicd  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  A  mnllhr<i  (Daybreak)  is  another 
Greek  daily,  which  riniins  to  be  the  oldest  Greek 
paper  in  Asia  Minor.  Amoug  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  English,  the  most  imi)ortanL  is  the 
Levant  Herald,  a  political  paper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  English -speaking  people  in  Tur- 
key. The  Muiiileiir  Orieiilnle  (Griental  Monitor), 
another  daily,  is  printed  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lisli  languages.  Tlie  Courier  tie  fiinyrtta  (Smyrna 
(Jourier)  and  the  J'-iininl  -If  Smyrna  (Smyrna 
Journal)  are  two  French  dailies. 

O.  Leonard. 
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tion  of  information  of  a  public  character,  or  de- 
voted to  literature,  tlie  sciences,  arts,  or  some 
special  industry,  and  having  a  legitimate  list  of 
subscribers," — exclusive  of  ''publications  de- 
signed primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for 
free  circulation,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal 
rates." 

Foreign  periodicals  were  included,  and  later, 
publications  of  institutions  of  learning,  etc.  In 
1886,  this  bulk  rate  was  reduced,  perhaps  as  a 
sop  to  papers  of  political  power,  to  1  cent  per 
pound,  a  rate  below  average  cost,  which  reduction 
further  stimulated  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
hedge  about  this  second-class  rate  with  restrict- 
ive regulations  These  restrictions  were  aimed 
especially  against  cheap  libraries  or  books  issued 
serially,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
decided  may  not  be  classed  as  ])erio(licals  ;  the 
"  return  privilege  "  accorded  to  news  agents;  ex- 
travagant numbers  of  *»  sample  copies  ;"  periodi- 
cals from  institutions  of  learning  which  are  really 
private  affairs ;  and  advertising  sheets  with 
circulations  forced  by  nominal  rates  or  premi- 
ums, such  as  are  published  in  great  numbers  at 
Augusta,  Me.  The  aggregate  amount  of  periodi- 
cals mailed  free  or  at  pound  rates  in  1004  was 
610,149,07:5  pounds,  or  over  aOo.OOO  tons. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent 
abuses,  **  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  direct "  have  developed  and  degenerated 
into  an  elaborate  and  perplexing  system  of  re- 
strictions, now  so  complex  and  detailed  as  to  oc- 
cupy 24  pages  of  the  Postal  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  1902,  arbitrarily  applied  and  resulting  in  a 
petty  interference  with  the  periodical  press  com- 
parable only  with  Russian  censorship.  This  bu- 
reaucratic spirit  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
well-known  periodicals  have  been  ''held  up"  in 
the  post-office  for  days  because  a  ])age  of  illus- 
tration or  advertisement  was  slightly  short(»r  or 
narrower  than  other  pages,  and  the  h^gitimatt; 
business  of  the  country  has  been  8ul>jeet  to  in- 
cessant annoyances.  When  President  Roose- 
velt's attention  was  called  to  these  al>surdities, 
with  an  apology  that  such  trivialities  should  be 
brought  before  the  l*resident  of  the  I'^nited 
States,  he  expressed  with  characteristic  vigor 
his  regret  ''that  such  trivialities  should  exist  to 
l>e  brought  befora  the  President."  Hut  even  the 
hands  of  a  I*r(?sident  may  b(>  tied  by  red  tape, 
and  the  ap])eal  found  lo<lgment.  as  usual,  in  the 
'  pigeonholes  of  the  very  official  appealed  from, 
the  statutory  provision  that  '-the  Postmaster 
General  shall  have  the  determination  of  appeals 
from  tlie  action  of  the  several  Assistant  Post- 
masters G(?neral "  being  practically  a  dead  letter. 
The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  though 
pursuing  this  policy  of  restriction,  says,  senaibly, 


in  his  recent  report  that  "  it  would  undoubtedly 
facilitate  the?  work  of  the  department  and  sulh 
serve  the  interests  of  the  publishing  business  if 
the  conditions  of  admissibility  were  made  to  de- 
pend upon  consideraticms  of  a  more  material  and 
less  ideal  character,  and  class  and  class  distin- 
guished only  by  physical  tests." 

KATE    COMPLEXITIES. 

The  law  itself  provides  a  sevenfold  confusion 
of  rates  for  pcjriodical  publications  of  the  sec- 
ond class  :  first,  free  to  actual  subscribers  within 
the  county  of  publication,  except  through  letter- 
carrier  offices;  second,  at  1  cent  a  pound  to  all 
offices,  letter-carrier  or  otherwise,  except  the 
office  of  publication  if  that  be  a  letter-carrier 
office  ;  third,  the  same  rate  for  weekly  publici- 
tions  even  at  the  h'tter-carrier  office  of  publica- 
tion ;  fourth,  at  1  cent  per  copy  for  '*new8 
papers,"  except  weeklies,  for  delivery  by  the 
letter-carrier  office  of  publication  ;  fifth,  at  1 
cent  per  copy  for  other  periodicals  within  two 
ounces  in  weight  for  delivery  by  the  letter-carrier 
office  of  ])ublicatiou  :  sixth,  at  2  cents  a  copy 
for  the  same  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight, — 
all  these  six  rates  applying  to  publisher  or  newi 
agent  only  ;  a  seventh  rate  of  1  cent  for  each 
four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  being  payable 
under  all  these  circumstances  by  the  public  for 
'•second -class"  periodicals,  though  for  other 
printed  matter  the  rate  is  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  contradictory  result  is  that  weeklies  print- 
ed in  New  York  will  be  delivered  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere  for  a  cent  a  pound ; 
that  any  other  periodical  published  in  New  York 
will  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco  or  anywhere 
except  New  York  for  1  cent  a  j)Ound,  but  in 
New  York,  if  a  "newspaper,"  must  pay  1  cent 
for  a  copy  of  any  weight,  or  if  not  a  weekly  or 
a  ''newspaper,"  1  eent  a  copy  under  two  ounces, 
or  2  cents  a  copy  theixiover.  These  com])lex- 
ities,  which  i)rol)ably  are  not  paralleled  iu  any 
postal  system  in  the  world,  are  the  direct  result 
of  haphazard  and  i)i(H-emeal  legislation.  ''This 
multiform  clatssilication  rate,"  says  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  (General,  "is  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  the  i)Ostal  business  was  in  a  more  or  less 
primitive  state.  In  this  day  of  business  methods, 
in  government  service  the  lack  (^f  business  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  is  kreiily  felt."  As  free 
county  circulation  is  now  of  diminishing  im- 
portance, a  simi)l(?  uiiilorm  system  might  in- 
clude all  regular  ])eriodicals  formally  registered 
inthes<»cond  class  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound 
to  all  regular  subscribers,  ami  2  cents  per  pound 
for  all  other  copies  ;  or  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound  except  for  delivery  liy  carrier,  which 
should  be  at  2  cents  per  pound. 
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THE    PARCELS   POST. 

ft 

marcels  post "  has  been  a  chief  lack  of  our 
ysteni.  In  Great  Britain,  a  parcel  up  to 
et  in  length  may  be  sent  for  threepence,  or 
for  one  pound  or  less,  and  a  penny,  or  2 
)r  each  additional  pound,  making  thirteen 
)r  26  cents,  for  the  maximum  weight  of 
ids.  Tlie  presence  in  the  Senate  of  the 
States,  as  Senators  from  New  York,  of 
irman  of  its  greatest  railroad  corporation 
president  of  an  express  company,  is  cited 
cs  as  indicating  a  reason  why  the  Post 
)epartnient  is  not  authorized  by  the  law 
n  better  rates  from  railroads  and  to  com- 
th  express  companies  in  sending  parcels. 
)  1878  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
>vided  by  law  for  railroad  transportation 
8,  which  figures  out,  per  ton-mile,  $1.17 
nimum  of  200  pounds  per  day,  18.7  cents 
ly  average  of  5,000  pounds,  and  5.8  cents 
additional  2,000  pounds  average  ;  though 
•ess  company  will  carry  for  other  patrons 
red  pounds  a  thousand  miles  for  $3.50, 
■  cents  per  ton-mile  (involving  scarcely 
ftt  payment  for  railroad  transportation), 
i  railroads  themselves  carry  a  hundred 
of  freight  a  thousand  miles  for  from  %\ 
5  35  cents,  being  from  2  cents  down  to  .7 
r  ton-mile.  A  passenger  is  individually 
Land  100  pounds  of  baggage  individually 
I  at  the  mileage  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile, 
ent  to  16  cents  per  ton-mile,  while  corn- 
are  carried  as  low  as  ^  cent  a  mile,  or  4 
er  ton-mile.  These  figures  suggest  the 
I  a  revision  of  contracts,  which  would 
offset  the  postal  deficit  and  fully  justify 
ke  possible  a  prop(»r  parcels  post. 
B  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  pro- 
>y  the  Postal  Progress  League,  establish- 
arcels  post  at  thc^  rate  of  1  cent  for  each 
unces,  5  cents  for  a  single  pound,  and  2 
>r  each  additional  pound,  making  a  maxi- 
f  25  cents  for  an  1 1 -pound  parcel.  The 
parcels  post  insures  a  parcel  up  to  $10 
:  charge,  and  for  a  registration  fee  of  4 
p  U)  $25,  with  2  cents  additional  fee  for 
)0  up  to  $600  ;  and  in  some  countries 
js  may  be  mailed  C.  ().  D.  for  an  addi- 
ee,  the  valuation  l»eing  collected  and  re- 
through  the  post  office. 
)roposed  consolidation  of  third  and  fourth 
atter  into  a  new  third  class  at  1  cent  for 
ices,  or  8  cents  per  pound,  would  furnish 
Stic  parcels  post  to  the  limit  of  four 
and  the  objection  that  the  cost  of  the 
\  3,000  miles  of  land  transportation  in 
intry  would  involve  loss  on  heavier  par- 


cels might  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  a  zone 
system  corresponding  to  the  standard  time  zones, 
under  which  a  single  rate  might  prepay  within 
a  single  zone  or  between  two  adjacent  zones  ;  a 
once-and-a-half  rate  to  a  third  zone,  and  a  double 
rate  to  a  fourth  zone  ;  so  that  a  parcel  might  be 
sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  8  cents,  to 
Denver  for  12  cents,  and  to  San  Francisco  for 
10  cents,  a  pound. 

We  have  for  some  time  had  parcels-post 
arrangements  with  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
certain  Central  and  South  American  states,  and 
with  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  and  Hong- 
kong at  a  price  of  12  cents  per  pound  (to  Chile 
and  Bolivia,  20  cents).  A  parcels  post  with 
Germany  has  been  experimentally  established, 
and  the  arrangement  with  the  American  Ex- 
press Company,  to  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  driven  by  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  will  presently  be  replaced  by  parcels-post 
arrangements  with  (ireat  Britain  and  France. 
To  all  the  countries  of  the  Postal  Union,  an 
American  may  send  commercial  papers  for  5 
cents  for  the  first  ten  ounces  and  1  cent  for  each 
additional  two  ounces,  being  8  cents  per  pound, 
anil  samples  of  merchandise  at  2  cents  for  the 
first  four  ounces  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
two  ounces,  being  also  8  cents  per  pound. 

FREE-DELIVERY    SERVICE. 

The  city  free-delivery  system,  established  in 
1863,  is  now  extended  to  1,100  letter-carrier 
post  offices,  and  the  special-delivery  system,  es- 
tablished in  1885,  by  which  the  special-delivery 
10-cent  stamp  insures  immediate  delivery  by 
messenger,  is  now  in  use  at  all  post  offices.  But 
the  great  boon  to  the  country  has  been  tiie  rural 
free-delivery  service  (described  and  illustrated 
in  this  magazine  for  January,  1903),  which,  with 
the  electric  trolley,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  traveling  library,  has  done  so  much 
to  relieve  the  isolation  of  that  third  of  our 
population  connect(}d  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  to  bring  to  them  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  city  life.  This  service,  which  began 
experimentally  in  1897  with  44  routes  and  an 
appropriation  of  $40,000,  has  increased  until  in 
1904  there  were  24,566  routes,  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  delivering  over  900,000,000  pieces 
of  mail  matter,  at  a  cost  of  $12,640,070,  or 
about  1 J  cents  each.  This  cost  is  more  than  the 
receipts  from  such  matter,  and  in  itself  exceeds 
the  postal  deficit,  but  its  value  to  the  community 
is  such  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  best  investments 
that  the  post  office  can  make,  if  any  service 
whatever  is  to  be  conducted  below  cost. 

The  proposal  of  last  year  to  prohibit  rural  car- 
riers from  carrying  merchandise  has  been  wisely 
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replacci]  this  year  by  a  recotn- 
inendation  (')r  a  low  postagt^ 
rate  on  i)a<'k!i}n's  not  exceert- 
ing  five  jjuumis  in  weight 
mailed  from  a  local  post  officii 
for  delivery  on  a  rural -deliv- 
ery route  f  ri  <m  the  same  office, 
to  1)e  paid  h\  a  special  stamp 
at  three  cents  ]ier  pound  or 
fraction  thereof.  An  even 
rate  of  one  cent  for  four 
ounces  minhi  he  mure  in  Iin« 
with  otiii.-r  jiostal  rates  and 
of  greater  Cdiivcuienci'  to  t'tii' 
fwople.  'I'lie  ni-w  jOan  will 
be  of  further  lieiieGt  to  the 
rural  community,  and  though 
(or  some  years  there  will  he 
an  increase  of  expense  over 
return,  the    gi-owth  of  rural 

population    and    this   new  delivz 

source  of  revi'nui'  may  he 
expected  to  makf  the  rural  free-cleiiveiy  system 
almost  if  not  quite  self-sustainiu;;,  and  its  full 
development  niiiy  prove  a  chief  credit  of  the 
presimt  iidminisirution.  An  additional  conven- 
ience has  hei'u  sugj;ested,  hy  the  use  of  a  special 
Udeiihone  stainp  whir/h  would  autliorize  a  rural 
poBtiiiaHter  to  telephone  a  message  to  any  tele- 
phone Hiihscrilwr. 

The  ri'fiistry  service  (firHt  authorized  by 
Congress  in  [«;),')),  for  a  fee  of  S  cents  in  addi- 
tion   to    regular    pi.stage,    prepaid    with    ordi- 


ftt  each  point  of  its  journey,  a  receipt  W 
sender  and  one  fro)u  the  aildressec  anil  in' 
anee  up  to  $2,1  value,  I'ost  office  money  orJi 
first  in  use  in  IXOii,  can  now  be  obtaincdat 
;1.5,()!*4  money-order  ofiici'S  for  payment  W  ' 
specified  money-order  office,  for  from  3  ee 
within  *2-.'>0  to  :)()  cents  for  *  100,  these  n 
covering  also  Hawaii.  Porto  Uico.  the  Pbilipp 
Islands,  Canada,  Newfnuridland.  Cul>a,  and 
United  States  I'oslal  Agency  at  Shanghai.  Chi 


PLACE  HERE 
I -CENT  STAMP 
IF  RECEIPT  IS 
ALSO  DEI  IRE  O. 


United  States  of  America. 

POSTAL  CHECK. 

ON   PRESENTATION  OF  THIS  CHECK  WITH  STAMPS  TO 
STATED  AMOUNT  AFFIXEO  ON  OTHER  SIDE, 


Postmaster  ax    ^l^AA/:.  /.fLi^y^J^ will  pay* r  ^.6^.Ct^. 

To  .  ^Tfxi. JX^ev^^t.wr...<r/.  Cffne^^ 

jJ^Ax^J^....         y^JU-t^.1 

ST^M......  ^^^- 


Sent  by 
Of 
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I  w«n  imittd  S0,392,554  domeatic 
,  to  the  araouQt  of  1378,511,407, 
veniment  t2,U89,250  profit. 

BOFOSXD  POSTAL   CHECK. 

of  postal  checks,  good  M  any 
ti  needed,  and  might  be  accom- 
e  Bitnpleat  way  by  tbe  sale  of 
Iftl-card  sise,  as  a  red  blank  cost- 
op  to  a  t'i  limit,  and  a  blue 
5  cents  up  to  a  %'i  limit ;  tbe 
M  for  the  affixing  of  ordinary 
dt«  any  desired  amount  within 
lad  to  give  space  for  the  poat- 
iS,  iMae  and  of  cancellation  ;  the 
(big  for  payment  to  a  epccifled 
pMifled  post  ofBce,  or  at  any  post 
tisg  in  or  omitting  tbe  specific 
I  checks  might  bo  sent  by  post  for 
>  affixed,  and  a  receipt  from  the 
med  by  the  postmaster  for  an  ad- 
t  stamp  afGxed.  Such  blanks,  as 
VJ  stamps,  might  be  sold  by  car- 
il-delivery  routes,  if  not  on  city 
e  system  would  be  of  large  cou- 
«  people  as  well  as  a  source  of  in- 
le  to  the  Ooremment. 

■IQN  POSTAL   FKATUBES. 

tal  ^stems  have  gone  much  fnr- 
r  own  in  some  respects.  Great 
1  as  several  other  countries,  makes 
poly  of  its  telegraph,  at  the  rate 
\j,  or  I  cent  per  word,  address 
a  minimum  rate  of  sixpence,  or 
Kh  telegram.  But  the  90,000,000 
t  in  1904  involved   an  operating 


Iocs  of  over  £300,000,  or  tl,  600,000.  Great 
Britain  has  also  recently  taken  over  tbe  tele- 
phone service  as  part  of  the  postal  system,  but, 
as  in  Sweden  and  other  countries,  the  competi- 
tive private  systems  seem  to  give  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  Postal  savings-banks  exist  through- 
out Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
that  country  having  at  last  report  14,l?<i'J  post- 
office  savings-bank  offices,  with  9,403,852  ac- 
counts, aggregating  £146,000,000,  or  over 
t700,000,OOU,  an  average  of  t75  each,  on  which 
$17,000,000  interest  was  paid  during  t!ie  year. 
A  system  of  postal  annuities  and  life  insurance 
is  connected  with  the  Uritiali  post-office  savings- 
lianks,  but  the  use  of  this  system  at  last  report 
was  confined  to  about  2,500  persons  in  a  year, 
and  its  chief  value  seems  to  have  been  in  keep- 
ing down  the  rates  of  friendly  societies  an<t  reg- 
ular life  insurance  companies. 

Among  other  foreign  features  are  the  "blow- 
post,"  or  pneumatic-tube  service  for  quick  deliv- 
ery, as  in  Berlin  and  Paris. — a  system  less  desir- 
able here  in  these  days  of  the  telephone  and  our 
special- deli  very  service.  Our  own  Post  Office 
Department,  however,  uses  pneumatic  tubes  for 
tbe  transmission  of  mail  matter  between  main 
and  branch  offices  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis.  In  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
local  deliveries  are  expedited  by  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. Switzerland  has  a  library  post,  by 
which  packages  can  be  sent  from  or  to  a  public 
library  at  about  three  cents  for  four  pounds : 
and  in  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
elsewhere,  books  may  be  sent  between  the  offi- 
cially recognized  libraries,  for  tbe  use  of  students, 
free  of  postage.  A  bill  for  a  library  post  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  promoted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  is  now  before  Con- 
gress. Belgium  has  a  curious  stamp,  with  a 
detachable  coupon  reading,  "  Not  to  be  de- 
livered on  Sunday,"  which  is  left  on  the  letter 
when  Sunday  delivery  is  not  required,  but  other- 
wise detached. 

DEPARTHEKT   OROAHIZATtON. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  though  it  does  a 
wonderful  business  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
is  handicapped  by  a  traditional  and  bureaucratic 
internal*  administration.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  has  been  a  cabinet  officer  since  1829, 
and  has  a  salary  of  $8,000  only,  is  mostly  occu- 
pied in  affixing  to  unread  documents  the  per- 
functory personal  signature  required  by  law,  and 
in  listening  to  political  applicants,  though  civil 
service  reform  Ijas  much  mitigated  the  political 
misuse  of  the  Post  Office.  His  immediate  stafE 
' — 'udes  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  As- 
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tlie  interests  of  the  Jowb.  Gutenberg  is  the  oBB- 
cial  orgttn  of  tlie  printprs'  union.  lieviata  Ideei 
(Review  of  Idnas)  ie  the  only  Radical  publication 
in  Rou mania  at  present. 

"What  the  people  read  in  Bulgaria  should  be 
considered  next,  because  Bulgaria  ia  the  next 
progressive  country  in  the  Balkans.     There  are 
quite  a  numt>er  of  publications  in  that  little  coun- 
try, among  which  are  thirty  political  papers  and  a 
number  of  weeklies 
and    monthlies    de- 
voted to  the  arts  and 
sciences.     The  most 
popular  among  the 
dailies   is    Vetchema 
Poahta    (Evening 
Post),  edited  by  C. 
C.  Shan  gov,  a  man 
of  some  literary  abil- 
ity and  great  busi- 
ness foresight.    />'•« 
(Day)  is  a  daily  edit- 
ed and  published  by 

L.  Pajunov.     This  ahmid  iiman. 

paper  indulges  in  (Editor  of  the  Servetlfunmtn. 
literary  departments  SSTwLkitaT^^'"  ^'^' 
and  translations 

from  French  authors.  Novimt  (News)  is  6  daily 
devoted  more  to  news,  Dnevnik  is  one  of  the 
Liberal  dailies,  and  Bulgaria  is  published  thrice 
a  week.  Zemly  liepulilicantz  (Young  Repub- 
lican) ia  a  Repnbli<?an  weekly.     Rabotanilchexky 

Venlnik  (Workers'  Journal)  is  a  Socialist  weekly. 

TirgooKky  Vatnik  (Commercial  News)  is  issued 
daily,  in  both  German  and  Bulgarian.  VihaUrt 
(Romance)  is  an  A  rmnnian  journal  of  fiction.    O. 


Parsagtian,  its  fnlitor  and  publisher, 
understands  Armenian  life. 

A  glimpse  into  ?ervia  now,  Thei 
a  number  of  periodicals  in  Servia. 
be  classified  as  follows  :  Theological 
2  ;  agricultural,  3  ;  economics,  2  ;  i 
scientific,  ^ ;  pedagogy,  3  ;  feminii 
most  important  are  Delo  (Deed),  ( 
best  literary  niontiilies  ;  Serbska  Ki 
vian  Literary  Adviser),  and  Braneov . 
gov's  Ideas).  Brancov  Haditovitch  i 
Servian  piict  in  the  middle  of  th« 
century.  Then  there  are  Bosanaka  Vi 
Nymph)  and  Prntthcvtm  (National  I 
All  these  are  literary.  Spomenik 
history  and  folklore.  Of  dailies,  thei 
twenty  in  the  capital  alone.  Most . 
among  them  are  Samo]>rava  (Anatomj 
the  moderate  Radical  party — now 
Oilika  (Echo),  defending  the  inten 
pure  Radicals;  ^rbska  Zestva  (Sor 
Liberal,  and  I'ravda  (Justice),  standi 
interests  of  the  progressive  party.  ' 
^ki/  <i/aKiii/c  (Trader)  is  the  most  aei 
It  is  the  only  Servian  daily  that 
spondents  in  noariy  every  European 

There  are  scores  of  other  magani 
pera.  Besides  those  published  in 
country,  the  Servians  publish  GIcM 
(Spokesman  of  Montenegro)  at  C 
brininik  at  Ragusa,  ."^roleran  (Sernu 
at  AgraiQ,  Serhfl,-!/  Veslnik  (Servian 
Herzegovina,  and  fifrhsta  ^ainpa  (Sa 
in  Bosnia. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Turkey.  T 
people  read  very  little.     There  are 


GREAT   RELIGIOUS   REVIVAL   IN   WALES. 


BY  WILLIAM  T.   STEAD. 


ivival  ill  Wales    began    in  Cardigan- 
}.     For  a  long  time  jiast  the  WelBJi 
had  been  moved  to  pray  epecially  for 
ning  of  religious  life  in  iJieir  miiist. 
Be  appears  to  have  been  spotaclic  ami 
IS.    In  remote  country  liamlets,  in  inin- 
m  buried  in 
eyB,oneman 
>man   would 
I  upon  his  or 

0  pray  that 
Spirit  might 
avt  upon  the 
which  they 
itually  con- 
lere  does  not 
▼e  been  any 

effort  any- 
;  was  all  in- 
local,  and 
lited  to  the 
bood.  The 
le  very  fii-et 
f  the  revival 
4>  the  trein- 
trance    of  a 

1  girl,  who,  at 
in  a  Cardi- 

;e,   was    the 

>  and  testify. 
ie  else  will, 
It  say  that  I 
Lord  Jesus 
tritli  all  my 

lie  ptathoa  and  the  passion  of  tl)i>  aviiwnl 
in  electric  shock  upon  the  congregation. 
uotlier  rose  and  made  tite  full  siirren- 
lie  news  spread  like  wiUirire  rroiii  placo 
at  the  revival  had  broken  nut.  and  that 
being  ingathered  to  the  Lord.  Hut 
!  was  Hoon  to  find  its  focus  in  a  young 
.  Btudent  of  the  name  of  Evan  Kolwits. 
abandoned    his   course   at    Newcastle 

>  carry  on  the  work  of  tiie  revival 
t  Wales. 

lown  to  South  Wales  in  tliP  ini'l.lle  of 
to  see  for' myself  what  was  going  on. 
onndty  impresaed. 

ritisb  Empire,"  as  Admiral  Fishfr  is 
I  of  repeating,  "floats  upon  the  Itritish 
mt  tfae  Britiah  navy  steams  on  Welsh 


.The  leader  In  the  iireat 


coal.  The  driving  force  of  all  onr  battleships  ie 
hewn  from  the  mines  of  tlifso  Wtdsh  valleys,  by 
tlif!  men  aimmg  whom  this  remarkuhle  religious 
awakening  lius  takeu  place.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  the  slow  train  crawled  down  tin;  gloomy 
valloys — for  thorc  was  thi?  mirk  of  coming  snow 
in  the  air,  and  there 
was  no  sun  in  the  sky 
— -I  could  not  avoid  the 
obvious  anil  inaiBt«nt 
suggestion  of  the 
thought  that  Welsh  re- 
ligious cnthuRiaRm  may 
lo  destined  to  impart 
as  com[H-lling  an  im- 
pulse to  the  churches  of 
the  world  as  Welsh 
coat  supplies  to  its  na- 
vies. Nor  was  the  force 
of  the  suggestion  weak- 
ened when,  after  a^ 
tending  tlii-eo  pro- 
longed services  at 
Mardy,  a  village  of  livo 
thousand  inhabitants, 
lying  on  the  other  side 
of  Pontypridd,  I  found 
the  flame  of  Welsh  re- 
ligious (mthusiaam  as 
smokeless  as  its  coal. 
There  are  no  advertise- 
'"'''™'  iT>t'nts,  no  brass  bands. 

Welsh  reviv«l..  no    postere,    no    huge 

tents.  Alltheparapher- 
nalia  of  the  "  got-np  job  "  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Nor  is  thure  any  organisation,  nor  a 
director, — at  least  mme  that  is  visible  to  human 
eye.  In  the  crowded  chapels  they  even  dispense 
with  inHtrumental  music.  On  Sunday  night  no 
note  issued  from  tln!  organ  pijies.  There  was 
no  need  of  instrnments,  for  in  and  around  and 
aljove  and  hi'ucatli  surged  the  all-pervading 
thrill  and  ihrob  of  a  multitude  pi-aying,  and 
sin>;ing  as  they  ]>rnyed. 

The  vast  coiifrrcgaiions  were  as  soberly  sane, 
as  urdcrly,  and  al.  li'iist  lis  reverent  as  any  eon- 
gri'gntioii  I  ever  saw  beneath  the  dome  of  St. 
Taul's.  Iltit  it  was  aflame  with  a  passionate 
religious  enthusiasm,  the  like  of  which  1  have 
never  seen  in  St,  T'aul's.  Tier  above  tier  from 
the  crowded  aisles  to  the  loftiest  gallery  eat  or 


50ME   RECENT  TYPES  OF  LIFEBOATS. 

BY  ALFRED  GRADENWITZ. 

sllowlng  aoocnut  of  ft  (ew  ot  the  recentlj  tavented  lifeboat  types  Is  not  lotenilM  to  be  exhaustive. 
Ive  llf»«aTlng  dericet  on  the  Contiuent  of  Enrope  oalj  are  considered  by  Dr.  UraiWiiwitz.  Meiitiuo 
be  made  in  thta  connection,  however,  of  thefBHoline  motor  tenia  recently  niiule  by  the  Knyal  National 
tltatton  of  England.  In  testa  under^all  eondttfons  ot  weather  and  weighting,  near  the  IhIc  ot  Wight, 
>f  lifeboat,  newly  equipped  with  atwo«yliader  ten  honte-power  gasoline  motor,  gave  complete  satisfac- 
OMt  1b  now  belog  snbmltted  to  further  t«ftt8  at  Newhaveti.  !□  the  Clianiiel  Itfe-saving  wrvlce.— KDITUR.  J 

Biy  interesting  types  of  lifeboate  tiave 
tly  been  tested  in  Europe.  One  of 
wt  is  the  invention  of  a  Norwegian. 
y  a  life-buoy,  designed  by  t'apt.  J. 
id  is  eapecially  planned  tu  permit  tbe 
id  who  have  left  the  ship  to  steer 
ays  OQ  the  open  sea  toward  a  given 
w  to  sustain  themselves  until  help  ar- 
ia life-buoy  ia  a  hollow  sphere,  from 
Hgment,  the  surface  of  which  forms 
I,  has  been  cut  out.  The  sphere  con- 
sel  platea  and  liaa  a  double  bottom  ; 
with  an  anchor,  reindeer  cuahions  for 
m,  aaila,  and  all  the  necessary  accesao- 


■  BOWtlO  UFB-BCOT. 


TBI  ■HOBLBARDT  Q-rOOT  BOAT,  COLLAPSED,  BEIBO 
lOWKItBD  tKTO  TAB  WATBR. 

i-ies,  as  well  as  sufficient  accommodation  for  a 
number  of  passengers  and  food.  Between  the 
two  bottoms  may  be  stored  about  560  liters  of 
drinking  water.  An  air-[iipe  traversing  the 
top  is  fitted  with  a  valve  fur  rapid  oi>ening  and 
closing.  A  manhole  cover  has  been  arranged 
in  tbe  top. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Norwegian  Depait- 
ment  of  Trade,  Navigation,  and  Industry  with 
this  buoy  gave  satisfaction.  The  buoy,  it  is 
true,  seems  to  be  more  suitable  for  use  on  board 
large  freight  steamers,  as  tbe  skill  necessary 
for  its  handling  makes  it  more  fit  for  use  by 
experienced  seamen  tlian  "by  passengers. 

Tlie  lifeWat  invented  by  ('aptain  Kngelhardt, 
of  Cojwnhagen,  Denmark,  lias  been  especially 
deeigneil  so  as  to  take  up  the  least  possiblo 
siiace.  It  is  unsinkable  with  its  full  complement 
of  passengei-s  on  board,  even  if  seriously  dam- 
aged. The  boat  is  readily  transported  to  any  part 
of  tbe  ship  and  can  be  launclied  without  davits. 
The  boat  ia  collapsible,  and  two  nuin,  or  even 
boys,  can  in  a  few  seconds  extend  lh(!  sides  by 
eimply  lifting  in  the  cross  beams,  and  thus  con- 
vert the  boM^nid^ta  into  a  lifeboat  con- 
taining r— ^*'^^™^^-^-'-  -*-     'P'.n  boat 
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coDBJstB  of  a  »tron;u:ly  con- 
structed pxntoon  of  wooil 
or  iron  fiUe.!  with  water- 
tiglit  ciisliions  of  kapok, 
which  afiain  are  placed  in 
vater-tight  coni[>artment8. 
Kapok  is  the  product  of 
plantB  growing  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  whicii.  in  addition 
to  a  minimum  wi-ight.  pos- 
sesses the  gr.'atest  fluatinji 
capacity.  bi>  as  to  sustain 
from  thirty  to  tljirty-five 
times    its  own    weiylit    in 

water.    I  In  tliis  iKiat-shaped  ibe  bi 

pontoon  is  placcil  a  sujht- 

strurture  which  can  lie  folded  d.-wn  or  erected, 
thi!  whole  l.>ein(r  surrounded  hy  u  feniler,  which 
is  also  fdled  with  kapok  and  wati-r-tifiht  cush- 
ions. If  the  collapsf.'d  lioat  W  i-stended.  the 
oars  are  nleastnl,  an  oral  thwart  fitl<'d  witli 
cross-thwarts  slides  into  position,  and  other  parts 
drop  into  ilifir  jilacps  automatically. 

Many  exhauBtivi'  tests  of  the  boat  have  been 
made  by  KiiKlish  and  American  antliorities, 
and  its  stability  has  bt^n  tried  from  the  Tnited 
States  sliip  lllhi-.i"  in  the  op^-n  wa  dnring  a  re- 
cent eight  months'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
while  in  the  Boston  Xavy  Yard  it  was  dropped 
into  the  soa  from  a  height  of  '!'<  feet  wiihoul 


"■ing  in  iinv  way  injured  ai 
ini^m  being  disabled. 

Annihi-r  verv  iiiti ■resting 
,-ented  by  Mr.'All.i-rt    Hen 


vilh'nit  thf  mecl 


t  has  been  in- 
lip  Kochefort 
r.iovable  keel 
is  mad.'  us.M.f  ineonjunction  with  n  setof  water- 
tifflil  eottipartments.  and  it  may  be  operated  by 
t,  gasoline  motoi'.     'I'ho  most  im]>ortant  features 


i.f  the  crafl  are  its  reimirkable  .«teadi 
insubmersibiliiy.  Imth  '[ualities  havi 
l)rovei]  in  a  si-ries  of  vi-ry  severe  tests. 
"Whereas  in  the  old  type  nf  lii'.-l«:ia 
keel  *;."ii)  p'liindii  in  w<'iglit  wa?  (ixi>d  t^i 
torn  about  -JO  inches  U-h.w  the  warer 
has  iH^en  n^placed  in  the  Henry  b-nt 
tetti  of  sb-'et-iron  pieces  jirojecling  f 
lHitt<im,  anil  to  (he  lower  i>art  of  whict 
piece  of  the  same  weight  is  attachi'd. 
level-age  of  the  latter  is  about  :i  fei^t.  it 
more  efiieient  in  keeping  the  boat  st 
h)wering  its  center  of  gravity.  The  t 
made  movable  up  and  down,  and  enlers 
ber  in  tin'  li^ittnm  aniomaticallv  wbei 
obstacle  is  struck  by  t!ie  keel  or  it  i 


asho 


;    it  (I 


hand,  by  the 
bility  of  the  b'-at  is  nbtaiiuii  by  itie;ins< 
light  chaiiiliers,  with  light  olilhjue  wall 
food,  spare  iiicces.  eti-..  may  be  Storitl 
in]iartiiten[d   ari'   filled   up  with   kapc 


which 


The 


equipi'cd  with  sails  ami  oui-s  in  additio 
gasoline  motor,  wlrieh  is  pHncijially  int' 
facilitate  the  entering  and  the  leaving  i' 
Though  111.-  stahility  of  the  boat  see 
kccj.  it  upright  in 


shouM 


:   ha 


be. 


1   pr 


Jdi'd    ) 


rdly  po-.-il>lf  event  occi 
eiip.-iizing.  'I'o  this  elTi'ct.  two  large 
are  litti-d  to  tbi-  end.  whieli.  in  case  of 
lying  krel  upright,  would  produce  sndi 
stabilitv  to  ciiuse  ittoiis^umi'  its  normal 
A  series  of  interesting  tests  of  this 
reci-nllv  l"-,.n  ci.rrivd  out  in  the  harh. 
U..ehelio.  in  the  pr.-setue  of  more  tha 
pi'rsons.  among  whom  wi-re  delegates  o 
lil'e-saving  wicU'lies.    The  bmit  was  ]uit  ■ 


%\M'. 


,|,j„. 


>   the 


a  height  of    is    fwt.  an.i    its  St.-adir 
eubmersibilitv  were  fullv  tested. 


H^HAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  THE  BALKANS. 
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I  ia  the  non-Turkiah  languagee 
•  Tarkiah.  The  best-known  of  tlii: 
JHn  is  Servtt  (Joy).  It  calls  itself  a 
Btiul,  bat  let  it  be  remembered  that 
politica  are  only  of  the  kind  tbat 
t  Sultan  or  his  censor.  Ilnhimet 
I  anotfaer  daily  devoted  to  news  and 
kin.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Ihrahini  Hefik. 
anuJiat  Ahenk  (Majestic)  is  (Invoiced 
■ad commerce.  Servr-tifiinoHu.B.n  illns- 
klf,  deals  with  science,  literature,  and 
•nd  has  a  political  supplement  where 

rlitical  news  that  the  censor  tolerates 
It  is  edited  by  Ahmed  Ihsan. 
n  a  few  other  Turkish  periodicals, — 
mnmercial,  and  literary.  As  wo  said 
naremore  publications  in  foreign  lan- 
jliahfld  in  Turkey  than  there  are  in  the 
Dgnage.  Among  these  are  (inAraie- 
antian  (Byzantine),  edited  by  Puziant 
Xreve/;t  (Orient),  apolitical  and  literary 
whanig  (Messenger),  published  by  Di- 
Djivelikan.  Manzonei/  Ejl-iar  (Good 
)  another  daily.  It  is  edited  in  both 
land  Armenian  languages.  Owing  to 
ty  of  learning  Turkish  script,  and  also 
le  tact  thatnearly  all  Armeniansunder- 


Btand  the  language,  the  Turkish  words  in  the  jonr- 

nal  are  printed  in  Armenian  characters.  All  the 
above  are  Armenian  dailies,  and  among  the 
weeklies  in  the  same  tongue  we  find  2Jitsi» 
(Mount  Masis),  edited  by  Dicran  Arpiarian,  in  its 
fifty-first  year.  Its  columns  are  open  to  the 
discussion  of  polities,  science,  letters,  and  art. 
Arereliitn  Mmnoiil  (Oriental  Press)  is  a  national 
weekly,  it  was  founded  by  Dr.  Hirand  Ma- 
morian.  I'mc  Akia  (Pure  Source)  is  devoted  to 
national,  political,  scientific,  and  religious  affairs. 
Prof.  Ilagapoz  Djodjian  is  its  editor. 

In  other  languages  there  are  Armonia  (Har- 
mony), a  Greek  daily  devoted  to  literature,  com- 
merce, and  news.  It  was  established  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  Aiiiiillln'ii  (Daybreak)  is  another 
Greek  daily,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  Greek 
paper  in  Asia  Minor.  Among  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  English,  the  most  important  ia  the 
Ijtvant  Herald,  a  political  paper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  English-speaking  people  in  Tur- 
key. The  Ahnifeur  OrietiUde  (Oriental  Monitor), 
another  daily,  is  printed  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  The  Courier  de  Smyrna  (Smyrna 
(Courier)  and  the  Jnurinil  dr  Smyrna  (Smyrna 
Journal)  arc  two  French  dailies. 

O.    LCON'ARD. 


AMD  ROOMAinAM  JOVHHAU. 


hani  9«m[««l  &il  local  oiAnt^ra.  luid  diere  waa  ou 
FTiHtuWacial  campAikOL  ih»  Tuce  in  yav«nLfo«r 

ram  riuiijiftis:^  ^^^xtlar, 

Thon*  w^n*   'iun^n*   !'.»^rly  w^i^c^ii  i.vn.cescd   -or 
('»Mi>riV!W   in   t'*:    v.\i-    w-'.-.x^n   :'::e  pr.oiarv  Iaw 

In    tlio    tir'>ir     M-r**.vsM    L'-.-fr-v:.   •  ^ ■  ::c^!?e^^lAa 

liittu  v,'r»'>  ar   :'  •   irivA-v    a-vi  jlz  :'.:e  genera. 

nui   !•.».. '.'i*  Iwn^u"  -vHri  \    %#  JiZ  :'-«*  primary,  ani 

llrnnopin  ri'Ut'.iy.  wliw";  ::-.v'.*.:  i^^*  Minnear- - 
\\H,  in:nlf»  its  thini  tv::k-  .^:  ::>^  vri-ary  sys:,-n: 
liiMt  Si^ptiMulMM'  Tho  i\:v.'  -.r.'^:  lieru'  lican  an-i 
I)i«m«M*i«tir  vott'  :or  ''.^:ii:roi^  •.::  :'-'^  o:uL.:y  ^a* 
;j:..!H>.'».  At  tho  >r«*"<'ral  t^;.^.^::-  ::  :'..e  :^->  n :ni:- 
iHM'H  n»<MMv«M|  ;J7.>ip».  an*!  ';«*  t  ta.  v.>:e  cii*  was 
I 'j.-ss:;.  Thr  ]»riin;ny flooti'^n.  ihert^fort-.  broug:.: 
out  t»7  |M»r  <MMit  of  thtM*oinl>in»'*i  Ht-pullican  anii 
DctiMMTiitif*  v«'t«\  nii'i  ^\  i»«*r  ront.  i-f  ihe  t^-ial 
votr  niHt-  Hcvpij  wt'i'ks  l.'iti»r  f«»r  IVrsitlrnt. 

In  tin*  ritv  of  MimM*M|><ili!4.  last  S«'ptomlier.  the 
priinaryrlpctinii  vnti*  fur  innyor  iiinounted  lo 
:n,ir2.  'Vhr  Kr|Mililiri»ii  fithl  Ih»inooratic  can- 
tlitlaU'H  lit  tlio  p'niMiiI  plrftinn  i-oooivo^l  ;u;.(i:?4 
votoH.  At  tlu'  priiiwny  i'l«M'tini»  tlioro  was  an 
i»xpn»HHi<)n  from  :\\i  pfr<*piit.  «»f  nil  tln'  old  |>arty 
votiirs. — certainly  a  fair  niiowin^  «»f  tho  popu- 
lar will. 

In   tho  rural  rounticH  last  voar.  tlu*  nriniarv- 


iHicT  i»  «sp«iuive.  ami  aiiTertising  is  th 
Anttarfr.  Wlieiv  die  Toceni  cmimot  kn 
cuiiiiiiaGetf  penonAlIy;  thej  Tote  for  fcheoi 

is  b«?sc  ;ttivvrci8iHL  This  wozk%  of  coam 
Ti.T  oc  che  inoTinibtMiGBw  and  so  far  il  hi 
impoiwiVLe  CO  viisIt.Hi^  a  single  Congrew 
a  ot'ii:e»c  a:;  clie  priiuaries.  The  system  i 
*r^'.Z;i  la  :ii::iorlt;y  aooiinanioas.  To  obTJ 
:1:::«.  ::  is  rr*.  coseii  co  aold  delegate  cobtc 
b'lz :.  5e^»*<:c  :iie  -ierfgates  ac  the  regular  pi 
T'-.:*  -v ■.■•.:_..{  -io  avaT  with  the  evil  of  : 
call- use*  ±r.i  :ra;iiiilent  contests.  The 
;  ?:r.:arv  :-  ::*  rcre  form  is  ocIt  ideal  wi 
IS  r«^«f**:  1-?  :' .  r  all  the  voter*  to  have  a  p 
kr.-  -ar^iire    :  :Le  oaniidates. 

THi:    XKW    WISCOXSDC    LAW. 

Wijc-.nsin  has  been  fighting  over  thep 
principle  for  six  years,  and  the  law  jnsii 
is  more  ra* ileal  than  Minnesota's.  It  sp| 
State  ofoers,  and  excludes  onlj  jnd^ 
Su^rome  and  District  coons  and  the  dcct 
tice  *.'{  the  State  saperintendent  of  pal 
81  met  ion. 

TLv  niachinerv  of  Wisconsin  law  difc 
Minnesota's  in  two  important  femtnrcai  1 
which  were  in  the  original  Minneapolk 
I^01^  but  were  rejected  when  the  Statal 
framed  in  1901.  In  Wisconsin.  Candida 
secure  places  on  the  ballot  by  petition. 
candidate  for  a  State  office  one  moat  Skt 
tion  signed  by  1  per  cent,  of  the  TOta 
least  six  counties.  Two  per  cent,  is  reqi 
a  Congressional  district,  and  3  per 

rOlint.V   or  Rnmllckr  Hivioirxm  Tl.—. 


POLITICAL  MOyEMENTS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 
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Dpnlar  vote  whicli  adopted  it  last  No- 
'as  proof  that  the  voters  want  to  give 

The  bitter  State-convention  fight  of 
when  seven  counties  sent  double  dele- 
»  Madison,  and  two  Republican  tickets 
in  the  field,  prepared  Wisconsin  people 
rect  primary.  Its  passage  was  a  per- 
ory  for  Grovemor  La  Follette.  The  re- 
amor  has  made  it  a  cardinal  doctrine 
Ji  ever  since  he  opened  his  fight  on  the 
ine.  He  forced  three  State  conven- 
ledge  the  adoption  of  a  primary  law, 
i  the  State  Senate,  dominated  by  his 
blocked  the  bill.  The  third  time  it 
passed  with  the  referendum  clause,  by 

"Stalwart**  members  passed  the  re- 
ty  for  the  measure  up  to  the  people, 
e  accepted  it. 

lOW   THB    PABTT    IS   ORGANIZED. 

Ota  has  had  State  nominating  conven- 
ig  with  the  primary  law,  but  Wiscon- 
lot  need  conventions  at  all,  except  to 
agates  to  the  national  conventions  every 
I.  Party  organization  is  maintained  by 
I  plan,  each  voting  district  selecting  its 
i  at  the  primary.  The  chairmen  of 
(inct  committees  constitute  the  city  and 
mmittees.  The  State  committees  are 
t  ft  meeting  of  all  State  and  legislative 
three  weeks  after  the  primary.  At  this 
six  weeks  before  the  general  election,  a 
form  is  also  adopted.  This  plan  is  en- 
experiment.  The  pyramid  plan  of 
party  committees  has  been  effective  in 
lis,  however,  ever  since  the  primary 
dopted. 

y-law  agitation,  like  the  Australian  bal- 
»een  a  great  political  educator.  It  is 
y  responsible  for  the  independent  spirit 
ng  among  the  voters.  It  has  bred  con- 
machines;^  for  machine-run  conventions, 
lachine-made  candidates.  It  must  be 
Bver,  that  the  main  factor  in  this  new 
t  antedates  primary -election  reform. 
:rom  the  attempt  of  large  corporate  in- 
Bually  railroad  companies,  to  contro' 
Lon  through  party  organizations.  I ' 
irhen  the  Populist  movement  threatenf  1 
.tion  of  railroad  property,  the  succ€-.s 
publican  party  in  the  Western  Stales 
l;ter  of  life  and  death  to  the  railroads, 
tributed  heavily  to  Republican  cam- 
ids,  and  were  the  power  behind  the 
1  Republican  State  administrations, 
e  Democratic  pa^y  amounted  to  any- 
'as  also  a  beneficiary.  The  party  man- 
be  old  t^ime  got  used  to  leaning  upon 


the  railroads  for  the  sinews  of  war.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  were  obliged  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  companies  in  legislation,  and  even 
in  law  enforcement.  The  Wisconsin  organiza- 
tion was  hand-in-glove  with  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
In  Iowa,  it  was  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  In  Minne- 
sota, the  Great  Northern  Railway  was  the  great 
political  power,  as  it  still  is  in  North  Dakota. 
The  Rock  Island  dominated  Kansas,  and  the 
Burlington  was  a  power  in  Nebraska. 

NEW    LEADERS    AND    NEW    ISSUES. 

The  Populist  danger  is  over,  and  the  menace 
to  railroad  interests  now  comes  from  within  the 
Republican  party.  The  new  forCe  striving  for 
control  of  the  party  in  the  Northwestern  States 
does  not  assume  hostility  to  the  railroads  as 
business  interests.  It  objects,  however,. to  their 
interference  in  politics  and  legislation.  It  has 
rallied  around  various  reforms  which  the  rail- 
roads do  not  want.  The  leaders  of  the  new 
movement  have  been  called  **  Populists  "  by  the 
men  of  the  old  regime^  and,  in  fact,  they  have 
been  supported  by  the  thousands  of  Populists 
who  have  drifted  back  into  the  Republican 
party.  They  are  also  backed,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
majority  sentiment  of  the  party  and  thia  people 
at  large,  whenever  it  finds  a  full  expression. 
Their  programme  includes  measures  that  fifteen 
years  ago  were  Populistic,  but  now  are  good 
Republican  dogma  as  elucidated  by  Roosevelt. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  movement  have  been 
called  demagogues,  and  few  of  them  are  free 
from  a  certain  tendency  to  '<  play  to  the  galler- 
ies." However,  that  charge  can  be  laid  against 
every  man  who  leaves  the  beaten  track,  and  as 
long  as  these, men  are  consistent  and  keep  faith 
with  the  people,  the  charge  of  demagoguery  will 
not  ruin  them.  They  have  had  to  fight  prestige, 
patronage,  and  campaign  funds,  and  to  make  an 
effective  stand  it  has  been  necessary  to  capture 
party  organizations,  to  build  up  new  "  machines," 
and  to  control  patronage.  The  new  machines  have 
sometimes  been  as  tyrannous  as  the  old  ones, 
and  the  dethroned  leaders  of  the  old  regime 
have  complained  bitterly  of  "  dictatorship  "  and 
"  gag  rule."  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
abused  as  an  autocrat  and  a  tyrant. 

THE    REVOLT   IN    MINNESOTA. 

Minnesota,  however,  is  not  only  the  pioneer 
in  primary-election  reform,  but  also  holds  the 
banner  for  independent  voting.  At  the  last 
election,  out  of  a  total  of  322,692  votes.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  received  a  plurality  of  161,464, 
while  John  A.  Johnson,  Democratic  candidate 
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/r^W,uidpntslnactiOD  all  hts  force,  all  bin  aentlnient, 
a\\  hia  energy,  to  end  the  safferingB,  to  end  the  cries, 
the  tears,  the  maledictiona.  He  is  no  longer  patient, 
nor  does  he  wish  to  be  patient,  for  be  seen  clef  rl  j  that 
it  woatd  be  a  crime  on  his  part  to  witness  the  agony  of 
his  people  without  making  an  eCFort  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  precipice  over  which  their  blind  patience  had 
precipitated  them.  He  cries,  "To  armn  t  Take  what 
la  your  own  1"  while  Tolstoi  ad  vises,  "Suffer  and  Ignore 
the  wicked,  Holely."    Here  it  is  that  they  difTer. 


say,  for  instance,  that  a  good  God  has  crea 
he  gave  man  with  life  the  right  to  enj 
create<l  hy  hiin  for  the  beneHtof  mankind 
with  all  its  riches,  forests  and  streams, — a 
to  all  of  us,  because  it  is  the  work  of  Go 
that  alt  that  Is  produced  liy  the  hands  ol 
t«  him  whose  handii  have  wrought  out  t 
product.  This  is  the  economic  aspect  o 
Ruasiau  peasants :  hh  Iu  the  moral  side, 
never  doing  evil  to  oue'M  neighbor  and  in 
his  toil.  Daily  toil  does  not  frighten  th 
lx>rer ;  he  loves  the  land  and  values  hii 
makes  his  life  pleaHanter  and  more  intelli) 
to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature,  b 
solutions  of  xerious  questions,  to  enjoy  a 
Hcieace.  This  is  the  real  Russian  peasai 
the  present  time  he  is  misunderstood  by , 
for  he  has  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity 
self  seen  and  heanl. 

How  many  Father  Gaiions.  tliis  ' 
liave  perislicO  in  Ruaain  without  li 
to  any  one  except  tlipir  coniraileB,  I 
villagers,  wlioae  riylite  tlicy  have  i 
tlie  i-ost  of  tlieir  liberty,  and  often  of 
There  will  be  other  Father  Gapoi 
others,  to  ri'store  to  the  common  ] 
heritage — their  land. 


It  18  absolutely  impossible  for  foreigners  to 
bring  before  themselves  the  actual  condition  of 
the  peasant  in  Russia, — to  understand  his  mis- 
ery, hie  long  Buffering,  his  patience,  and  his 
great,  quiet  strength. 

The  Rnsilan  peasante  say  that  Justice  (or  God)  de- 
mands that  all  human  beings  should  be  happy,  that 
they  shall  have  means  of  enjoying  life  without  doing 
evil  to  others  and  without  being  oppressed  by  them. 
This  is  the  Justice  no  greatly  longed  for.  But,  beyond 
tUi,  RuMdftn  peasants  are  bold  enough  to  believe  that 
tfe^r  know  not  only  wh»t  ocnuUtntes  truth,  but  also  the 
,  aam  a<  pattlnv  it  !■  ^bMIm  bn  on  eiuth.    They 
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I  in  the  non-TurkiBh  Ungnagee 
iTnTldah.  The  bost-known  of  tlj<! 
■  b  Stnel  <Joy).  It  caUb  itself  a. 
\  bat  let  it  be  remembered  that 
f  politiai  are  only  of  the  kind  that 
»  Soltui  or  hie  censor.  Ilidamei 
)  Is  mother  duly  devoted  to  news  and 
linn.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Ibrahim  Kefik. 
ikniDBliat.  Ahtnk  (Majestic)  is  devoted 
■"•■d commerce.  Serveti/uiK/mi.an  illus- 
ImUj,  deals  with  science,  literature,  and 
tt^  ud  faaa  a  political  supplement  where 
jiipiditical  news  that  the  censor  tolerates 
M.  It  ia  edited  by  Ahmed  Ibean. 
Itnafew  other  Turkish  periodicals, — 
1,  and  literary.  As  wo  said 
'omore  publications  in  foreign  Ian- 
"  'n  Turkey  than  thero  are  in  the 
IwgWItgM  Among  these  are  (inArme- 
wmmtion  (Byzantine),  edited  by  Fuziant 
n ;  Anvtlk  (Orient),  a  politicaland  literary 
^eriuintg  (Messenger),  published  by  Di- 
ey  Djivelikan.  Mantoney  Kjkiar  ((Jood 
)  il  another  daily.  It  is  edited  in  both 
riihand  Armenian  languages.  Uwing  to 
ratty  of  learning  Turkish  script,  ami  also 
itbe  fact  thatnearly  all  Armenians  under- 


stand the  language,  the  Turkish  words  in  the  jonr- 

nal  are  printed  in  Armenian  cliaractors.  All  the 
above  are  Armenian  dailies,  anil  among  the 
weeklies  in  the  same  tongue  we  find  Afasit 
(Mount  Masis),  edited  by  Dicran  Arpiarian,  in  its 
fifty-first  year.  Its  columns  are  open  to  the 
discussion  of  politics,  Bcienco.  letters,  and  art. 
Areri-huii  Mamoid  (Oriental  Press)  is  a  national 
weekly.  It  was.  founded  by  Dr.  Hirand  Ma- 
morian.  I'nre  Akin  (Pure  Source)  is  devoted  to 
national,  political,  scientific,  and  religious  affairs. 
I'rof.  llagapoz  Djcdjian  is  its  editor. 

In  other  languages  there  are  j1™iomiu  (Har- 
mony), a  Greek  daily  devoted  to  literature,  com- 
merce, and  news.  It  was  established  twenty-  ■ 
four  years  ago.  AmuH/h-h  (Daybreak)  is  another 
Greek  daily,  which  claims  tu  be  the  oldest  (ireek 
paper  in  Asia  Minor.  Among  tlio  papere  pub- 
lished in  English,  the  most  important  is  the 
Levant  Herald,  a  political  paper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  English -speaking  people  in  Tur- 
key. The  MoniUar  On>nl>ile  (t;)rienUl  Monitor), 
another  daily,  is  printed  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  Tlie  (.'miner  tie  .Smyrna  (Smyrna 
Courier)  and  the  Junrnal  ile.  Smyrna  (Smyrna 
Journal)  are  two  P'rencli  dailies. 

O.  Lbokabd. 
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PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT  AS  THE  JAPANESE  SEE  HI 


^r-LT.  -lit*  JaziA&ie^ie  view  of  Fr^deac  Roo«e- 


kBii    Tiiia^azmezfi.  liAiL  3.1:  c  VtH^a  akl:vtc»?clier  i^Tvr- 

IB  11^9^  ?rw5i.:enr  5u:*:ae^•¥i^  irc^Mjeii  Ticw  5:r- 

'ZaiL  m  "lie  jBts&L'icas  T'x-nra'nT**  oiit?f  of  ^  ^rr«M« 
■giL.-jio^.      Zr7*n.  .us  :iif  rs  ro  *•.▼«  seme  .*'  ^ae 

-•  T?«?ak  "die  sfc'T'T  of  ^«f  3UM»f«.    "Hr^fr 

eiitrrHrL  A^cisLj  urp«ii  oa  u«  scrt3|C 
j£    uaueraL-y   ru   thutoaoc   «£bie  wrkis^  cuMk 

jOiL  7a  smoauiGe  JLwnLT.  **  4a  :a- 

if  -Twrfcfc^amTmnT-  '* 


^ 
.^£1 


"D    JTV>   ""•  ■;>- 


iC7i::n>-Le  it  -ftf  zsutaii  aA=Lv:a  oai  >f«a 
uiii  r.isaa  .-a^lif-i  5-*rrii  a  j-i^-rw^jf  rr^iss** 


imiixiscnKjr 


•HAT   Tt^ftll- 


lt.  !Ljc«frr»»ir  'higi 


To  Ae  ecitor  tie  Presideiiu  is  a  man 
«:cD.  aniJAuTtetj  aad  brsTe.  ^nd  of  g 
a>:a  ▼!!•:«  sioalders  n?«cs  ihe  trust  o; 
3AC:<:a  cf  ilie  ITaiMC  Stasesw  L>n  the 
of  siie  aiiincaie  app«Ars  a  recent  pen 
F'rwsideaz.  aad  ca  ^e  second,  his  port 
aw»  ^:f  eijri3  *ad  r3ren:y-dve.  The  san 
cvnSKa*  aaocaer  arocle,  entitled  **  Th^ 
Frecbienu  KooieTeLtL'' cen:rilated by^ 
vao  !lis  e«ciboiaed  ais  repcsation  a 
leofi  writer  cf  caarifCter  sketches^  A< 
uii»  writer,  tlie  rccc'a.-tiy  of  Fresidem 
■jf  i:ie  ace  3c  aiicii  :%:  bis  personal  chj 
cialirj  IS  ro  jjs  ?*-  i^^T-  ^^^-'h.  in  Act, 
tire  XACii.'a^  <cLr.:  lad  teadenoy  of  the; 
*i-n:ajscr»c:Ttf  ?ci^«-"y-  ▼bich  be  belk 
jccme  :o  tie  w-Iikr^  aa  i  b:nor  of  t 
oaa  xKica.  ijs  ".'rea.  o-.  ns*."ic  ;isly  or  m 
ly.  ^ae  w:;b  :be  st'.\tr'.^  :f  tbe  Amerie 


«ihtf  vTaiOiM  5Caoiw  «7v«r  tht 


^Ifofti 

OfkMC 


&«o«a«  ai 


:xt«ac»  lATv  A?cwtt^«ni  :»  lixtf  TmfiTffnfaaat 
A:it«rrv-tfta  jdc:vn.     r^M  tm^wrsuissiB.  of  Boa 

^  X-va  •»  xiJ-^M^l  w:ta  taa  ^i»  jf  ?h» 


X?a"  i.*.»*V.X     ?••;{     %t      IS.' 
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itudents  at  Engliah  aniversities  do  not  leftm  to 
'think  on  their  feet,"  as  American  etudente  do, 

n  recitation  roomB  and  debating  halls.  They  ad- 
nit,  however,  that  while  the  Oxford  system  may 
lot  help  to  make  men  fluent  in  talk,  it  may  pro- 
note  habits  of  thouglit.  Under  that  system  the 
Ituilents  attend  many  lectures  and  have  only  a 
lingle  recitation  a  week.  The  tutors  and  liter- 
iry  advisers  that  surround  them  direct  their 
■eading  and  soften  the  asperities  of  their  man- 
lers  by  tlioughtful  counsel. 

Although  the  Americans  have  been  welcomed 
It  Oxford,  the  dons  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
.heir  opinion  that  Mr.  Rhodes  made  a  great  mia- 
Ake  in  undertaking  to  educate  Germans,  Amer- 
cana,  and  British  colonials  at  Oxford  on  terms 
)f  equality  with  Englishmen,  There  is  clearly 
k  lack  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rhodes'  motive. 


IE  WELSH    REVIVAL. 

'evival  does  give  an  impulse  to  better  thiDgB.  If  It8 
uflueoce  wanes  and  (ails,  it  will  be  for  the  lack  of  that 
lUBtalned  nurture  and  spiritual  disclpliae  which  are 
wsentlal  to  moral  growth.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  in- 
ivltable  failures  and  lapses,  a  revival  which  makes 
nen  sank  in  ignorance  and  depravity  feel  even  for  one 
ihort  week  the  spell  and  power  of  a  nohle  ideal  cannot, 
ind  must  not  be  condemned. 

The  Saturday  Review  finds  many  of  the  same 
lid  familiar  features  in  this  revival.  There  ia, 
it  says,  the  same  old  orthodoxy,  the  old  fervor, 
ind  something  also  of  the  old,  narrow,  Puritan 
:onception  of  the  religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  superficial  differences 
ireseut  themselven,  due  mainly  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  is  comparatively  little  said  of  eternal  wrath ; 
:here  are  few  of  those  uncouth  manifestAtions  of  popn- 
ar  excitement,  which  unquestionably  prejudiced  edn- 
»ted  opinion  against  the  older  Methodism ;  there  is 
ess  powerful  preaching,  and  more  lay  initiation.  Over 
ind  above  all  thi;*,  however,  it  is  clear  that  a  religlods 
conception  directs  the  present  movement  to  wtiich  the 
nen  of  the  earlier  revivals  were  strangers.  Their  minds 
rere  Axed  ou  the  idea  of  individual  conversion.  Tbey 
-ushed  to  the  chapels  and  field  preachings  to  hang  on  the 
ips  of  a  great  orator  who  proclaimed  salvation.  In  the 
TiovemeDt  of  to-day  the  underlying  Idea  seems  to  be 
ihe  public  confesisiou  of  sin,  and  the  salvation  not  an 
much  of  the  individual  as  of  the  community.  In  • 
ivord,  this  remarkable  revival  Is  a  prot«et  against  an 
jidividualistlc  and  sectarian  conception  of  religion, 
ind  a  struggle  to  return  to  a  corporate  and  podttve 
Llhristianlty. 

"  One  thing."  concludes  the  writer  of  this  ed- 
itorial, "is  certain.  Welsh  religion  can  never 
again  become  as  individaaliatic  or  sectarian  as  it 
bfts  been  in  the  past ;  aod  the  Cktbolic  concep- 
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SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES  IN  RURAL  RUSSIA. 


!RAJj  RtiMdan  writers  have  recently  ru- 
Bed  the  lunonB  Baying  of  von  Moltke, 
the  war  of  1870  the  victory  of  the  Ger- 
rer  the  French  was  the  victory  of  the 
1  village  schoolmaster.  They  have  been 
;  ikMslc "  in  the  educational  sphere,  and 
tdancholy  reeolta.  Not  only  has  there 
>  edncational  progreea  in  Russia  in  the 
or  twelve  yeara,  bat  the  empire  has  not 
Id  her  own.  There  has  been  distinct  re- 
Don  in  every  direction, 
ter  in  the  leading  radical  monthly,  Rua- 
'fttttno,  edited  by  the  novelist  Korolenko 
fee  "previouB  censorship,"  examines  at 
Bgfli  the  condition  of  the  popular  or  free 
I  in  provincial  and  rural  Russia.  "  In 
ariliied conntry," he  aays,  "the  establish 
A  fne  librariea  ia  heartily  encouraged  as 
flu  moat  effective  ways  of  spreading  edu- 
■■d  cnltara.  In  Rneua,  on  the  contrary, 
a  of  obstacles 
mstvoiste  and 
d  themselves 

given  by  the 
here  are  some 
incial  Rnsaia. 
h ;  in  others, 
>portions,  yet 
>  far  short  of 
lible  demand, 
Q  the  average, 
r  1,374  square 
best-equipped 
be  appropria- 
libraries  are 
izceedingone 
e  no  reading- 
ike  the  books 
t  favorable  to 

tiave  so  few 
la  having  but 
died  libraries 
tics  of  thirty 
3  numlwr  of 
id,  of  which  a 

rather  young 
ars  are  adults, 
owly  increas- 
aplain  of  the 
)  books  avail- 
censorship  is 
eading  matter 
lest  books  of 
ithora  are  not 


allowed  to  be  handled  by  the  libraries,  and  mnch 
of  the  periodical  literature  is  likewise  excluded. 
Progressive  and  liberal  publications  are  jealously 
kept  out.  One  library  in  the  Poltava  province 
reports  that  the  adult  patrons  have  gradually 
withdrawn  their  patronage  because  they  could 
not  get  the  books  and  magazines  they  desired. 

The  rill  iculous  lengths  to  which  the  censorship 
is  carried  are  amusingly  illustrated  by  one  re- 
ported incident.  In  the  province  of  Komatromsk, 
a  rural  free  library  was  opened  last  year  and 
named  after  the  great  radical  poet,  Nekrasov. 
After  the  dedication  of  the  institution,  one  of 
the  local  aeekers  of  culture  agked  for  a  volume 
of  Nekrasov'a  works.  "  He  must  be  worth  read- 
ing," was  the  remark  to  the  librarian,  "if  the 
library  was  named  after  him."  But  the  Nekra- 
sov works  were  not  to  be  bad  in  the  Nekraaov 
Library;  the  censor's  "index"  had  excluded 
them,  along  with  those  of  other  great  national 

In  this  connection,  interest  attaches  to  recent 
data  on  elementary  education  in  Rnsaia,  com- 
mented on  in  the  St.  Petersburg  preaa.  One 
writer  points  out,  in  the  Vyedomosti,  that  Ruaeia 
is  behind  not  only  every  great  European  power 
in  this  respect,  but  even  such  small  nations  aa 
Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

In  the  last  six  years,  it  seems,  elementary  edu- 
cation has  actually  lost  ground.  The  number  of 
schools  has  fallen  from  95,000  to  84,500,  and 
though  the  number  of  pupils  has  increaaed,  the 
increaae  is  wholly  due  to  the  natural  growth 
of  the  population.  The  total  even  to-day  does 
not  exceed  4,500,000.  The  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy even  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  45;  in  some  districts  it  is  as  high  as  88.  The 
percentage  of  those  who  have  received  a  higher 
education  (including  secondary -school  graduates} 
is  insignificant,  being  T6  in  the  cities  and  2 
in  the  country.  A  liberal  Moscow  paper  ob- 
serves that  it  ia  not  strange  that  almost  every 
fairly  educated  man  in  Russia  is  given  some 
title,  decoration,  or  distinction,  as  otherwise  the 
educated  few  would  bo  lost  in  the  illiterate 
mass. 

So  liumiliatingare  the  facts  as  to  popular  edu- 
cation declared  to  be,  and  bo  grave  the  eflects  of 
illitei-acy,  that  one  tit.  Petersburg  paper  liaa 
opened  a  "  posticatic  "  subscription  for  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  has,  however,  been  ridiculed 
by  its  contemporaries,  which  regard  free  and 
universal  education  as  the  first  and  most  im- 
perative duty  of  the  government,  and  demand 
appropriations  amounting  to  many  times  the 
UDOnn budgets. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  SPAIN. 


lin,  uyB  Uftnael  Ugarte,  in  the  course 
\  atrong  article  in  La  Revue,  "nobody 
I  uiything,  nor  wisheg  for  anything — 
B  for  everything."  This  '■  great  general 
ca  in  nnknown  forces"  pervades  all 
"  No  one  believes  in  the  efficacy  of 
it  every  one  relies  on  the  lottery."  Tlie 
Spaniard,  continues  this  writer,  is  a 
f  luinesB  and  routine."  The  animating 
Spain  ia  "  passive — not  active." 
tto— It  doM  not  seek ;  It  reoelvea,  but  mnkeH 
Hem ;  It  nadenitaDds,  but  retnins  froni  in- 
B.  Tbi*  was  not  always  ho,  but  to-dny  Spain 
la  heradf  the  fatigue  and  Irresolution  of  otil 
rhe  Spanish  women,  who  nit  motionlesH  un 
ao]^  like  birds  on  a  telegraph  wire,  are  the 
the  conntr;,  which  has  waited  throughout 
iai,  not  knowing  for  what  it  waited. 

lirit  of  Intellectoal  and  moral  timidity, 
ia  writer  believes  permeates  all  Spanish 
eharacter,  first  became  apparent  to  him, 
rea,  upon  entering  Madrid.  From  his 
CM  in  the  capital,  he  declares  that  the 

Spaniard  is  in  mortal  terror  of  two 
■mailing  and  a  counterfeit  five-franc 
).  l^e  national  spirit,  he  declares  fur- 
oade  up  chiefly  of  memories.  The  su- 
rgnment  in  Spain  is  the  phrase,  "  It  is 
HO."     Custom  is  for  Spain  a  fact  "  sii- 

faamanity  and  to  life,  an  eternal  and  in- 
ble  thing  vhich  vanqnishes  all  reason 

arer  custom  ia  invoked  there  is  nothing 
D  be  said,  and  the  Spanish  people  ari^ 
!  chronic  "custom."  Custoni  re])eats 
eas  ;  custom  is  op- 
for  this  cause  that 
ous  in  its  proBorvs- 
i  Ages.  The  Span- 
Not  only  are  the 
verty,  but,  instead 
atisfy  their  wants, 
I  in  the  other  way. 
t  very  little.  The 
this  writer.  Spain 
on  the  globe.  The 
ondusion,  is  polite, 
right,  and  sincere, 
nanyof  thofunda- 
be  the  very  muscle 
snt  to  the  soil  an<l 
leae  alone  that  a  na- 
arageof  induBtriat 
intense  struggle." 
solve  problems  of 
nt  MV  witd  tA  perils  of  the  future. 


To  Unify  the  Spanish  Tongue  of  all  Countrlae. 
The  project  for  an  authoritative  dictionary  of 
the  Spanisii  language,  not  imly  of  Spain  but  also 
of  Spanish- America,  is  discussed  by  Kranciaco 
Ploguoquelo  in  an  eloquent  article  reproduced 
in  the  lirrista  < ■unlfinporiinm  (Madrid)  from  the 
organ  of  the  Union  I  bcro- American  a.    He  speaks 


(Premier  of  Siwln  f.ir  Jiw 


iif  the  rivalry  fictween  nations  to  extend  their 
various  tongues,  each  striving  to  gain  universal 
use  for  its  own.  Among  the  things  that  Spain 
can  do  is  to  send  the  teachers  re([unsted  by  the 
sixty  thousand  Jews  of  Salonika,  who  wish  to 
modernize  the  spcedi  they  have  kept  so  long, 
and  to  give  aid  to  the  S])aniariJ8  who  remain  in 
the  Philippines,  who  -can  help  to  make  endure, 
even  in  small  ciicles.  a  Iaugua>;e  which,  if  it  had 
lieon  adequately  taught  and  diffused  among  the 
natives,  might,  perchance,  have  changed  the  fate 
of  the  archipelago."  Overshadowing  such  ef- 
forts, however,  would  be  the  preparation  of  such 
a  dictionary  as  is  proposed  by  the  Union  Ibero- 
Americana,  under  the  patronage  of  the  acade- 
mies of  the  dilTeivnt  8 jianish -speaking  countriea 
where  existent,  or  of  the  government  < 
highest  learned  body  where  i 
been  organized.     It  would  i 
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wnM.  Myt  ibit,  in  1899,  the  govern- 
xnniasd  to  include  in  the  budget  a  pro- 
>r  the  "economic  arrangement,"  but  that 
watj  department  refused  to  concur, 
epreaentatives  of  the  goTeminent  and  of 
am  arranged  &  compromiee,  which  was 
Dcceoaful.  Canoras  is  said  k>  have  been 
;  to  the  same  end  when  he  died. 
not  that  the  Catalans  wish  to  pay  less 
1^  they  are  willing  to  pay  more,  but 
istribute  the  burden  more  equably,  aim- 
I  eotlection  of  taxes,  render  it  effective. 
id  jnat  by  means  of  the  "  arraDgement " 
void  leave  tiiem  in  economic  liberty  to 
Pf^Uwiam  is,  then,  an  economic  prob- 
•  Separatists  are.  relatively  few  in  num- 
Itlonia  occupies  an  important  industrial 
and  her  principal  market  is  Spain,  for 
VMon  the  annexationists  would  gain 
;  Imtthe  phyaical  and  intellectual  vigor 
i|^n  requires  that  it  be  not  limited. 


In  a  eulogistic  article  on  Kchegaray,  the  Span- 
ish magazine,  Eapaila  Modenm  (Madrid),  declares 
that  his  own  coun- 
try has  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized 
the  genius  of  this 
Spanish  writer, 
upon  whom  has  just 
been  conferred,  by 
a  Scandinavian 
jury,  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature, 
sharing  it  with 
Mistral,  the  French 
Provencal  poet. 
yi  Kipafia  MoJerna  is 
:«i  publishing  "The 
Souvenirs  of  Eche- 
garay  "  as  a  "document "  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 


JLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  THE  CENSOR  IN  MACEDONIA. 


tKDING-  to  a  French  writer,  who  signs 
manlf  HeMimy,  and  who  is  declared  to 
nber  of  the  French  Parliament  by  the 
I  La  Revne,  there  are  at  present  six  dis- 
litical  partiea  striving  for  mastery  and 
causing  gen- 
eral trouble 
i  n  Macedo' 
nia.  These 
are  the  Turk- 
ish, the  Al- 
banian, the 
Greek,  the 
Bulgarian, 
the  Rouma- 
nian, and  the 
Servian  par- 
ties. Each 
of  the  last 
four,  says 
this    writer, 

aged    and 

subsidized 

in   its  work 

by  a  national 

propaganda, 

political    infitt- 

be    complete 

of   Austria." 

ibout  one  mil- 

h  stock  which 


came  from  Asia  after  the  conquest,  with  many 
Bulgarians,  <x reeks,  Bosnians,  Servians,  and 
Roumanians.  These  people  occupy  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Macedonia.  They  form  compact 
groups  in  the  regions  of  Philippopolis  and  Salo- 
nika, and  also  control  all  the  military  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  south  and  to  the  Danube  or  the  Adri- 
atic. They  have  the  fortresses  and  strongholds. 
M.  Measimy  regards  these  people  as,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  honest,  hospitable,  and 
kindly  by  nature.  It  is  the  Turkish  govern- 
mental officials,  he  believes,  who  incite  them  to 
the  atrocities  of  which  we  hear.  "With  their  re- 
ligious passion  and  their  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  all  change,  they  put  down  all  national  aspira- 
tions with  a  ruthless  hand.  The  Young  Turkish 
party,  however,  is  acquiring  an  influence. 

Albania,  we  are  told,  is  "a  veritable  comer 
of  barbarism,  without  roads  or  bridges,  with 
only  armed  men  and  a  perpetual  state  of  war," 
There  is  no  government  or  any  sign  of  author- 
ity which  the  populace  feels  coinpellud  to  obey 
other  than  the  strongest  man  who  is  most  fully 
armed.  The  Albanians  speak  a  language  which 
no  one  can  write,  which  has  neither  an  alphabet 
nor  a  grammar.  They  know  throe  religions, — 
Mussulman,  Orthodox,  and  Catholic.  They  rec- 
ognize, in  reality,  neither  God  nor  man.  These 
characterizations  apply  particularly  to  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Albanian  conntiy,— 
the  vilayet  of  Uskub.  There  m  '"' 
dred  to  seven  hundred  thop"" 
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ing  themselves  ■'  .Sons  of  tlie  Kagle."  Tliey  lioast 
tbat  tlicy  havi)  never  t>ecn  conquered,  and  have 
never  Bubmitted  completely  to  any  power.  The 
writer  declares  that,  in  conversation  with  an 
Albanian  chief  recently,  he  asked  what  was  thn 
chief  occupation  uf  tlie  jieoplc.  ■'  We  are  bunt- 
era  of  men,"  was  the  reply.  The  Albanians  are 
opposed  to  every  apjifarancc  of  reform  tending 
to  rnstrain  the  liberty  of  th^ir  dt'predationa.  nnd 
they  make  up  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of 
the  Macedonian  problem.  They  openly  desire 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Macedonia, — -'in 
other  words,  the  reijimc  of  anarchy,  of  violence, 
and  arbitrary  authority." 

It  is  from  the  most  pasBionate  of  national  as- 
pirations, from  an  almost  idealistic  desire  to  re- 
establish the  ancient  Hellenic  nation  in  all  its 
glory,  that  the  Greeks  conduct  their  propaganda. 
They  arc  the  least  numerous  in  the  three  vila- 
yets whii-h  make  up  what  is  known  as  Macedo- 
nia. The  Greek  Church  is,  of  course,  '■  Ortho- 
dox," and  its  adherents  regard  themselves  as 
the  only  real  Christians,  without  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective. Their  religious  ideal  corresponds  with 
their  political  ideal.  They  have  for  their  iiiisi- 
sion  the  regeneration  of  the  unbelieving  Orient. 
Thcyaim  to  reestablish  the  empire  of  liyzautium. 
to  replace  the  crow  on  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia, 
ud  to  n^mttL  Constantinople  the  center  of  a 


civilization  niucli  superior  to  that  of 
dent.  Of  course,  all  the  Europeui  ; 
niuet.  according  to  this  scheme,  have  thi 
in  common  with  that  of  Qreece,  wh 
doiiiinati-  the  entire  -Kgean.  Not  even 
and  terrible  domination  of  the  Turk  has 
this  beautiful  dream  of  nellenic  hegem< 
Gn;ekfi  have  held  to  tlieir  ideal.  They  1 
the  instructors  of  the  world  in  art  anil 
and  they  believe  their  politics  will  yet  ■ 
the  Italkans.  They  constantly  disagree 
propaganda  of  the  other  iiationaiiiies  : 
worst  mistake  of  all,  says  M.  Mesfimv 
they  have  allied  themselves  with  the  ' 
oivier  to  secure  suflUciimt  force  and  infl 
defeat  the  rebels  against  [lan-IIellenisr 
French  wi-iter  hopes  that,  for  the  gak< 
glorious  past.  Greece  will  not  now  disapj 
hopes  which  Europe  has  placed  in  her. 

There  are  nearly  a  million  Bulgarian 
cedonia,  who  form  the  most  numerous  C 
nationality,  and,  incontestablr.  the  mos 
and  most  powerful.  The  greater  ntti 
these  belong  to  the  Bulgarian  Church.  ( 
chat,  which  is  the  center  and  iuitiatici 
Bulgarian  propaganda.  This  niilgarian 
i-esembles,  in  its  general  doctrines  and 
menl.  the  Orthodox  Russian  Chun-h.  hu 
arate  from  t-hftt  body.     There  ate  am 


>s  very 

e  other 
Tonder- 

f  much 
garian. 
d  fifty 
Those 
a  tic  ism 
They 
parentage  and 


perlence.  A  reunion  of  the  missionaries  in  European 
Turkey  was  to  take  place  at  Philippopolis,  in  Balgaria, 
but  liecftUNe  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
ttie  staff  at  MonoKtir  elected  to  remain  at  iti  post  and 
did  not  attend.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Bond 
Bent  a  telegram  to  the  assembly  reading,  "Greeting  in 
the  name  ot  the  Lord."  The  telegraph  clerk  accepted 
the  message  and  the  payment,  Threedays  later  a  police 
officer  called  at  the  miwion.  lie  talked  about  the 
weather  fi)r  so  long  that  Mr.  Bond  wn.s  obliged  to  ask 
him  hJH  business.  He  iiad  come  to  n-scertain  who  this 
iiftrA  was.  Mr.  Bond  explained  lo  him  at  length.  The 
Turk  seemed  to  understand,  but  still  he  asked  if  the 
Lord  was  a  Russian  or  an  Austrian.  "No,"  the  mia- 
Bionary  replied,  "he  was  a  Jew."  The  Turk  went 
away,  but  called  again  the  next  day,  and  awked  it  Mr. 
Bond  would  kindly  put  his  statemenl.*  in  writing  tor 
the  commanding  officer.  Mr.  Bond  obliged  the  police- 
man with  a  brief  statement  as  to  who  the  tiord  Jexas 
Christ  wMH,  but  the  telegram  was  never  sent,  nor  wan 
the  money  ever  refunded. 


aAO 
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lion  of  ('liiiHtUnity  which  tho  revival  has  rein- 
troilui'oi)  into  Wiilfti  niiiy  in  tinit^  }iavo  eccla- 
sustioni  Hiul  pnlit.it*  (M)nHi'(|Ucnn*H  of  lasting 
imp»»vthtu't»."  A  8tn«iy  of  tin*  ntvival,  by  a 
\VoUlnu:in,  nppoarn  in  tlu«  lutlvfumhut.  Most 
of  tlio  n'lti;it«UM  n«lvnn(*(«  hrought  about  by  tho 
mYv.-*!  ivvnal  of  \sy,\  in  CanlignnHliin*.  lu*  tolls 
UN  b.Ai)  Ihvu  lost  an«l  a  nt«\v  spiritual  inipulso 
^a>  iuvoss,irv  Aftor  ib'StTibing  Honu»  kA  tho 
?t*^v.*vos  o!  p^*\\«»r  in  llio  jHM*sonality  i>f  Mr.  Kvan 
K.'N:ii5>  lV.*,s  writ  or  ^Mr.  Haviil  Williams)  noti'S 
:«»»v.i'  v^:  ;ho  siHvial  ohar.Hoioristios  of  tho  revival 
*»  tt  > 

T!>r  r.rsi  *iu^  iM»%si  ntMii>«t»lo  istlio  abstMice  of  any 
r*.v-:  :,•  r.voiir  ihr  f<v%rs.  It  is  .1  n»vival  without  a  hell, 
»A,i  UfT  io%Y  «>f  i*xxl  U\r  hiNohiUnni  is  tho  Kreat  thought 
io««>«ui7t^  TW  Dr\T  thiU):  uoiii'^Hl  is  the  hi^h  placet 
4r  *^ni  T,-^  ycx*^*^  ^^*>^  '*iM»!2  The  revival  has  nimle  the 
lO.*-**-  nm<-Ttj; !  W  itTwit  ^  %^rkin^  mTviiv  of  the  Church. 
^»  i^mi^*^  7«".nfc*r,o  **"  'i>«*  >ouni:  i^vple,  but  it  also 
^vA.'jwf^  9^.  l^^*!^  iut.\  a  m\Nn)«:)  of  ninety -four  yiNirs  was 
."N*  ^'s«-'»s^:.  «»;  \S'^.->':  ftji  For  the  rtrst  lime,  women 
te.^t  )wrT  *:»•;•:  »a  -.ri  ^'rtAi:!  work  to  *Uv  Bands  of 
^voxikc  «\tti«;«i  M^^^-^.tr.  :vk:  V  :be  e^"An|^^lis^s  to  sin);,  ami 
^<.>tt»:  i^'n  .-»;»*»' I. cw:  -.r.:,*  eir«v;:^>^  >l*e*kers»  winninK 
^BMa.-  .-.IS  ^ •!**:>  ^  -I'.^i.:  liw  Jt:.i  of  the  men.  The  hu- 
»iL:r  .\  XT"**:  Tfi..i.>cs«:rv  ^^  ik-.^rtiiT  of  mention.  They 
^"v*  «:>'  7.  -.jv:  *  .»i.iic  x.2i.c*±a;m^  e^'^fuii^elists  Aiu)  as- 

"":-  ^-  -k.  :■:  .\.i:=r.l5w  *.s  surt^  ;**  kill  stvi*- 
7K£.^ac:.  ▼  i^uv:  lAs.  .n-ic  Lit"  "iifcae  of  Welsh  IVn- 


(tstantisin  in  the  past.     It  is  <loing  ma 
good  things.     In  fact,  the  revival  is  like 
ert  a  wide  and  wholesome  influence, 
its  benefits  Mr.  Williams  recounts  : 

It  i.s  reviving  the  churches  even  in  con 
where  practically  all  are  church  meml)ers.  It 
iiiK  an  era  of  good  feeling  by  healing  all  diffei 
tween  church  niemlHirs,  and  some  of  the  m( 
tioual  incidents  of  the  meetings  have  been  tl 
apologies  and  adjustments  of  differences.  Tht 
of  thirty-five  t  housand  members  to  the  various 
has  rou.sed  them  to  the  g^reatest  activity  along 
Hut  the  movement  reaches  further, — liquor- 
h}is  lieen  greatly  re<luced  in  many  places,  and  I 
of  tAverns  are  closing  for  want  of  patroiui0e^ 
for  drunkenness  have  been  reduced  fully  75  pe 
some  towns.  The  t  heaters  have  been  closed  in  ti 
of  the  season*  and  many  theatrical  troupes  ha 
doned  the  princii>ality.  Clubs  and  dancing  h 
lieen  deserted.  Quarreling  and  profanity  are 
the  streets  no  longer,  crimes  and  misdemet 
rarer,  the  drivers  in  the  pits  and  the  carters . 
humane.  A  reformation  that  benefits  dumb 
is  complete.  In  the  Rhondda  Valley,  where 
forms  of  vice  prevailed,  a  great  change  has  coi 
the  Reformation  has  gone  still  further:  pugil 
disc\>ntinueil  their  meetings,  a  football  club  at  .• 
has  dislmndeil  because  six  of  its  mem  tiers  have 
verte«l.  and  even  more  innocent  pleasures  at 
have  been  foitvd  to  give  way  before  the  Purit 
A  mass  of  unlvlievers  do  not  yet  attend  the  e 
but  ewn  thev  Miem  overawed,  and  there  is  a  h 
little  Wale&' 
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v..     iiwi  Mfe««»:  ^v*^.     Ki«i 'i«^t«^<:a.if!>  .if  Eur 
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tyranny  of  KtTKngerm  Mid  from  th»  ImndAfR  Kml  tliMliv 
dom  pnt«ndMl  imnluol  i)».  Tlmn  nf  Thlnv  Mtptvtttll 
goodnnui  diilNl  mow  the  h(<itrtn  of  our  iiHKlitRmm (tif 
whom  we  tuul  dpuprvi-tl  im  mic))  (nvixirl  In  IKki^  U)kiii 
them  the  conininn  burden  with  irn,  iitirl  f<ir  imr  ilcllwr- 
nncenot  only  to  upend  thi>  llviw  <if  mnii.v,  txil  m1h>  to 
httutnle  the  etUMe  ntid  tmiiriiilllDy  «r  lli<>1r  lt<>nliiii>nml 
commonwenllh  :  (imiil  unto  iih.  O  l^inl,  llml  iviih  mirh 


I  flkgrant  vioUtion  of  the  *rticl«a  of  cspit- 
I,  Bent  to  tbe  gklleys : 

BioBtttaa  monllu  he  had  to  endure  tbis  llTtng 
vhich  for  long-diswn-oiit  torture  can  oalj  be 
«d  with  what  the  ChrUUami  of  the  esrllest  md- 
Md  to  mfter  when  they  wen  oondemned  to  the 
He  had  to  sit  chained  wttb  tonr  or  six  otben  to 
Fteg  benehea,  wUdi  woe  aet  at  right  anglCH  to 
lotttesUp^  without  ehaoge  of  poHtun  by  day. 
Mpriled  to  aleepb  etlll  rhalnrd.  oodcr  tbe  beiicheii 
It ;  •zpoaed  to  tin  elementa  day  sDd  oigbt  alike : 
i(  tlM  laah  of  tbe  OTtreetr,  who  paced  up  and 
be  puigwvr  which  fan  between  tbe  twolloeHOf 
•  ;  wearing  tbe  ecwne  eanTaa  sbirt  and  Hergt! 
ettbe  row«r:  feeding  on  tbe  inaoiHclept  tneaU 
m  bieeait  ai»d  porridge  of  oil  and  beanii :  chained 


BComsH  raciTxxcK  axd  okatitcke. 
Kipkl  LiDdflay  pnbliafac*  two  mrioas  f. 
from  the  Scottish  litorgy  of  Knoxa  tin 
eoitent  confMnon  was  to  t&e  effect  tl^at  t 
■ight  worthily  wid  jiutly  liave  in^'-n  t 
■h  nation  over  to  be  ilares  to  the  Vrim 

T»  not  feared  to  httakt  oor  au^n.L  'a:l 
to  otben."  Tlw  |;ruita<le  waa  «xj  rt^^ 
^■nd  for  riddiag  Scottoad  of  i:.^  Vntt.' 
MBtiineBt  i>  ao  mHow  foaift  io  .S;'/;*; 

ttiafnll: 


'r  Thy  I. 


•rKKClATION    or    KNO> 


Inc 


a)>l. 


»  tlmi 


five  liiintli'i' 


>ii  tli.< 
-   (•)    hu 


■M,  thM 

Klllllll' 


ri>  11  f» 


lilust«rinx  i: 


iiri|...iK  .■oni.imnlly 

i|>Ml  liimlHiiy  HKyii: 

More  tiiHii  iiiiy  ot  li.T  ■iiiiii  li-  hjih  the  iiinki-r  .if  MkhI- 
ern  Scotlniiil  and  the  (y|><i-Al  ScolHnmii.  UU  tmrfprvld 
geiiltin,  hix  fiiiiclnewi  for  nlmlriii't.  ri-itMiriliifc  whli-h  ofliin 
leil  hini  AHtrny,  hU  tiietapliyHli-Hl  thiHiliiicy,  nni  all 
Scotch,  and  cannot  Iw  aiiiimilnivd  by  iiiii«ldi>rH.  Hi>  \» 
the  myMtic  Htreak  In  IiIh  cbarwlvr.  He  had  mit  the 
full-blooded  humanity  iif  I,iilb<-r,  n»r  hU  uv<-rfl»wln|| 
nytnpntbl«H  fur  iiieti,  wcn»i>ri,  clillilnoi.  bInU,  and  InhwIa  ; 
he  would  have  HconiMl  th^  Krcnt  (li-rnian'n  liil«-|itiiylii|{, 
Kift  of  Hoiig,  and  reaihiieKH  bi  tt-ll  the  iwcretii  of  hU  wdil 
to  all  and  nundry.  He  wax  a  man  of  the  peoplr,  iiiH  a 
reHerred  French  nrlHtocrnt  like  thtfrKforinHr  of  llenera; 
hlM  invective  wjundn  anrmt  IwHidc  the  citltn,  jHilUbwl 
RBrcBHm  ot  Calvin— tli«  hliidt(«nii  to  the  rapier  Hut  hi- 
wae  unique  among  the  Krrnt  Ileformatlon  Inulttm  In 
thCHe  three  thlngf:  he  hail  a  icl't  of  gt-niilne  humor 
which  none  of  them  pimhkwwiI  :  be  hwl  aK^'iulnedeiii- 
ocratic  InHtlnct  which  triHt«l  the  iwopli^  t"lliH  fnllmt 
extent :  no  man  matched  bini  In  jwrwmal  coiimgi'. 

WAS    KSOX    AN    ••itHSKWI    J'lrilNAI.IHT  ?  " 

In  tlie  Sroii.:/,  ///./-/r/-^«/  Ji^..:.„:,  Mr  Ari.Jr<-w 
L&ntf  'tealH  witli  Knox  ait  an  liixtoriiiri,  and  nu)i- 
jwrta  hU  liisUiry  of  tlitt  Htif'irtnatioii  t'.  vnry  viit"r 
ouB  critidam.  IIih  <;orj'-] union  in  that,  ana  jntrty 
I«mi.lil«t«'!r,  in  l.-:.li.  Knox  nxrj^r-li-'l  tUi-.  Ijmiu 
of  }iont:tit  journalism.  Ilia  jjati  wa«  Ui  (Jony 
til';  <:xiflt<!n';ii  of  any  Mh^me  MttviiKt  "tint  An- 
tliority.  tliouti^h  If.  atrni^i  at  notlijnif  Imm  ;  Ui 
ih-ny  till  intrifrueii  with  Kn(rl»Ti'l  in  which  Ii<;  wa« 
tAkintr  tSi«  fonmost  i»art :  aR'l  Ui  ai-z-'iM!  ilm  r« 
^^nt  of  [i«;rfi'ly.  I>y  aiw'rrtiriK  th'-  •^xiNtJ-n'-e  of 
frnns  which  uuinr'-i'.-;  'ii'l  not  i-xmt  iti  li.ts  tr"aty 

of    JtliVJI.       K(.',x/Mr.    \.»J,g    i*-'..',V*.   w.«*y; 


I   fr:v> 


*  I'-'^ 


•r  Hfi'l  »,» 


/  OO.  th^ 


'«•■  a.»«y«   in  a  i-jrr 

U,   !...'   'i(;rt/,ry 

*.*A  \'..f.  tfith   Ofc  •f1'*.**i 
ajyl     •f,rr.*t;7>rt    a/yrtra^J    ',t.f. 
>  ti^.  v««  ti'A  '/'•'■•'•'■ 
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THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MANCHURIA. 


being  vaged  by  the  Japanese  with  that 
carried  on  ten  years  ago  in  the  war  with  China 
leaves  a  very  strong  impression  that  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  army  movements  are  being 
controlled  by  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
enemy  in  the  former  war  came  from  the  south  ; 
in  this  war,  from  the  north.  The  former  enemy 
w»Bweak;thiBone,  strong.  Yetthomovementsof 
the  opposing  armies  have  been  eo  nearly  identical 


{Bhowliis  m  RuMlan  cartiliTiDBn  hidden  tram  the  eoemr  in  a  millet  field. 

in  the  two  cases  that  it  has  been  well  said  that  a 
strategic  map  of  either  war  would  serve  to  illus- 
trate an  account  of  the  other."  Beginning  with 
these  sentences,  Prof.  K.  M.  Fenneman,  who  oc- 
cnpies  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University  of 
"Wisconsin,  contributes  to  the  Journal  of  Geog- 
raphy a  paper  on  the  physical  and  strategic  geog- 
raphy of  Manchuria,  Professor  Fenneman  says 
that  there  are  really  no  reliable  maps  of  Man- 
churia outside  of  the  circle  of  the  Japanese  War 
Department.  Manchuria,  he  reminds  us,  is  a 
country  of  Urge  dimensions, — nearly  1 ,000  miles 
long  from  the  northernmost  bend  of  the  Amur 
River  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  south. 

Tbe  average  width  is  nearly  400  miles,  giving  an  area 
of  something  leas  than  400,000  square  miles.  Accuracy 
la  not  posslbls  on  aoeonnt  of  tine  otntradictory  natnre 
ofniMawltbnteaQwtotfaawMtanibcnuidarT.    Port 

A  -  '         -  ■—-—.---  »-^ -k,  laatode  Of  Wash- 


far  north  ax  Montreal.  This  U  approximaU 
center  ot  the  conntry,  so  that  the  northern 
reaches  the  latitude  ot  the  Bouthem  part  o 
Bay.  Vladivostok  \b  In  the  latitude  of  Boston 
to  completetheBcbemeof  analogy  with  Ameri 
Boston  should  be  some  300  miles  tarther  east. 

In  general  the  climate  of  Manchuria 
than  that  which  is  found  in  like  latitud< 
rope  and  in  North  America.  The  wii 
dry  ;  the  summer  monsoons  bring  di 
rains.  Forty  -  five 
continuous  rain  hi 
known  in  the  valle 
Usuri,  —  an  amon 
cient  to  rot  Bnrope 
cnltivated  in  E 
style.  It  is  said,  I 
that  the  natives  hai 
ed  their  agricultor 
peculiar  conditii 
there  is  apparently 
Hon  why  the  broad 
tributary  to  the 
should  not  become 
cultural  country  i 
wealth. 

The  botmdailM 
chnria,  FrofeMOvlj 
holds,  ai«  TfliT'g 
tory.  On  thiifl 
says :  M 

This  oountar,  IH 
400^000  aqnan.inild 
miles  at  fnmtlar^l 
oian  territorf.  U 
River,  rannlng  j| 
broad  and  fertlU 
nominally  diviilea  that  lowland  politically 
parts,  —  Russian  on  the  north  and  Chlnat 
aouth.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
boundary  lines,  such  a  divialon  cairiei  the  s 
ot  extreme  weakness.  Modem  civllizatlan  t 
out,  as  some  one  has  said,  that  rivers  are  the  r 
ot  communitiea,  and  not  their  clrcumterem 
trade,  and  with  it  all  the  rest  ot  modem  llEs,  | 
toward  the  rivers,  and  there  mingles  and  thera 
the  llle  of  the  country  on  both  sides.  Should  th 
along  the  Amur  become  well  peopled  and  d 
would  seem  as  impossible  to  preserve  one  ao 
on  the  north  and  oaotfaer  on  the  south  as  It  wi 
the  Bhine  river  German  on  the  one  side  and  1 
the  other.  Or,  again,  It  would  seem  that  the 
of  maintaining  separate  Bovereignties  on  the  1 
south  sides  of  tbe  Amur  would  be  foDud  noana 
that  ot  erecting  separate  sovereignties  on  the' 
south  sidBB  ot  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  riven 
niay  malte  very  good  boundary  liuee  betwai 
administrative  divisions,  such  as  coontiea 
state,  or  even,  in  so  strong  a  cential  govamiiH 
United  States,  between  States,  when  a  nuu 


ELECTRIC  TROLLEY  OMNIBUS  LINES. 


returns  tipon  capi^l  invested  in  railway  conatruo- 
tion.  Id  the  connectiou  of  country  ami  suburbui 
traffic,  for  whicli  a  trolley  mad  is  not  feasilile  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  this  trackloee  trolley 
serves  as  the  "missing  link."  While  ite  route 
is  permanent,  its  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment is  so  low  that  it  can  opcr&to  tlirough  a 
oparflely  settled  region  and  still  return  good  in- 
terest on  the  investment.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  freight  traffic  must  pay  a  large  proportion 
of  the  profits,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tb&t 
the  heavier  cars  required  for  this  purpose  are 
comparatively  costly. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  traoklesi 
trolleylineainoperation  in  Europe  ia  the  "Haide- 
bahn,"  running  between  Dresden  and  Klotzeclie, 
in  Germany.  This  road  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  has  been  in  active  operation  for  some  time. 
Begular  overhead  trolley  wires  were  strung 
along  the  highway  on  poles,  as  for  an  ordinary 
electric  railway.  The  road-bed  itself  conaieted 
of  one  side  of  the  regnlar  highway,  which  waa 
smoothed  out  and  hardened  on  the  surface  by  a 
layer  of  fine  stones  and  gravel.  The  cost  of 
construction  was  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
ordinary  cost  of  an  electric  railway  of  the  usual 
type.  Trolley  omnibuses  are  running  over  its 
trackless  tine  which  have  a  capacity  of  twenty- 
two  passengers  each.  These  coaches  are  pro- 
vided with  broad  tires,  to  reduce  the  wear  and 
t«ar  on  the  highway  as  much  aa  possible.  The 
omnibuses  Use  about  25  per  cent,  more  current 
than  regular  trolley  cars  use,  but  the  final  coft 
is  in  favor  of  the  trackless  trolley,  owing  to  the 
more  expensive  cost  of  maintenance  of  steel-rul 
lines  and  the  installation  of  safety  devices  and 
their  operation,  in  addition  to  the  savi/ig  on  the 
cost  of  initial  construction  alreaily  not«d.  In 
winter  an  electric  sleigh  is  used  when  snow  and 
ice  cover  the  road  and  ordinary  electric  omni- 
buses have  difficulty  in  running.  This  vehicle 
ia  similar  to  the  ordinary  coach,  except  that  the 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  ROTHSCHILD. 


1.x  k^'i  fnaE-Tifc  M  tb«TkrB 
ji  -  •*  •.••.i-Atioa  'it  »D  in- 
■iT- .  •',T%i.Azt.  FLtIl:p9  in 


i:.ft  ■j:sic,*i,  .i  :■.*  jUsLkl:. is  ':r  spec 

t*Tn;  Le  '.fc-i  iarnue^i  Lis  -:i-  oapital 
five  '.icir^i  Tia;**,      '.V  .*-,  -,:.a;  cai.iul 


Mr. 

.■■:^-  :^-:.'  ::.A:.^':.:.-':i.ia'X':*:'i. 
'njiJLix  "  -^v-  ■  ;■.  r»tr.er  a«  & 
■;;jia  ;•  v-er  Ti^  onW  in-H- 
r.':  T  _  :^  Mr.  r:.;i;!:«  rrrttarfls 
-i.    r  -Ir   :.  --^'.t  H.-iI.k!.-:.! 

d::ii;-'r  1- :  :l  "s-.ry.  J.,Lii  D. 
-  .rf  i  1  T  ;r.:  i  ;r,»:  wb^n  Mr. 
■s  iT»T is  f<.»»-rwiii  pmbttbir 

t:.-  ;i:Ttr  <f  N'ajoleon.  it  a 
r.  Ti  -':-i'  sr>?  i-irf'.y  pt^reonat. — 
"7  1^2  ;:;i;::!i«ri.[  and  coura/e- 

l-T^i;    ~:    t'.-  supp-jse  tl.ai  ttie 


i-.Xi  ; 


T-iar  J-.    -  :  .1-  >4i; 

J.r  j'^  "-  i^rTrT  :  -  Roih&rhiids  come  and 
i.>:ii**i_  -i  r:  i.  'iLsirL;ld  remains.  The  name 
iutt  ii,--.-!!:.'  FT  <  ■!  f:r  j^'pier  l'-D;»er  tban  any 
iT:!«r  ioaw.  :i  ZT.r  Te  «-ie»r;  t  Itonianoff.  And. 
■w"T  )i-,i;ii,'._j  Tiri  rivinanvff  and  liolienzollt-m 
Iwvi  iimn-C  T:<x.T  <.■!.  in  exile,  or  English  Saie- 
'C<>i)mrr  uiiii  I'saiha^i  Saror  and  Anstrian  Haps- 
tiurs  n.  ;iiCTfiM:f£.-}v  Rotiiarhild  will  rule  on  in 
jn<mtv  HT  cai  aftw  ^-leniialitv  of  power.  Only  the 
■j'JKrnaiP!'*  K-i  priTYle  property  rights,  tlie  founda- 
K-:<i  ■■:■■!  si*  «<x-:a!  oriK-r.  could  overthrow  the 
iKti[ine  of  Rvthsoliild." 

VKKIXMNnS   ANP  tlKOWTH   OF  THK    ROTRM-Hll.n 
IIII.1.I0.V8. 

Till'  liintiTv  i.(  the  house  «.f  li.ithschild  goes 
hiicli  t"  till'  ymr  of  the  Fn'iu-h  revolution.  The 
llmt.  Ill  till'  iiniiie  wai>  one  Mnver  .Vnisi-liol. 
Iiiii.wn  iiH  Itollmcliil.l  llted.'hU'M).  l>.H-auM'  his 
fHllinr  liit'l  k>'[il.  ill  Mk'  .lewinU  ■|unrier  of  Frank- 
;>,[! ',ri  ll>r' Miiiii,  II  I'liri.'fity  i«lii>p  with  a  ntl 
rF.,H'l  iiH  iiH  iliniiiiKiiixliinK  Higii.  This  liiilo 
/■■'If,  il.i  '/'.tiilifiil  Aiim.lii'l  litKJ  Imiisforuipd  into 
V  tiHu^-u^  iiii'l   i'i.iiiiiiiHHii>n  Ik'Uw.      llo  Iniucht 

i-'A-.-.h  ^h'.>U  \ti   I'liii'.! 1  ini'l  .liNlnlml.Hl  ihem 

|"'M•«,v^/  Hir'l  nIii'i  Hindi' I'oiixidi'iitMi' pnitim 
li'jiii  '•  -i-i  )  •!  lA-ufi       III  l.siiii,  \theH  XiHH*lei>ii 

*w  ii-v"'   ..,  „..H'\.    11.. iiv,  III..  I.nii.lnr«ve 

"'  "'■"'  ^-"/. '«-l,  « Ilv.'iiiilli UUn.. 

uii.l  \,.-  u,V,>i  /■,,.... Ul  Ml  <|i.<  ll.'.|  f^hlel-l  I.. 
UK..  .■*!«  .,)  ,1  J,„   |,„„  Al,|.,l.„|  ..,,11   ji   |„  |,,M 

Mill.  *ui.,  ^uim\  M.)*!.,  «l,i,  *!..  .,.i»l,ii.i,.'d 
■'  «»'»'l'"*<r,  U^\^^,  m  1.1.  «H-'PH  fi.i  ih.. 
,,.,.-i^  «l  nHjto*  K.W4II.  '!•(,«  I-H..I-..  Mil..  »a«. 
d.r;.-,!  iUn,MlRvaii^„ irf »lu>  N»tfiWHi.. ..«.  «t 


■ired  t:.<r3*Aci   ;-:l 


i..t  h 


iF.'uniler  of  the  LondOD  boose.) 

1:n.l  Ihvii  dedironetl.  the  Rothschilds  off« 
r('[iav  the  l.andgi'ave  of  Hesse,  but  the  oS 
.Iwline.i.  aiul  even  interest  at  J  per  i-en 
ri'fusuM.  Finally,  an  interest  of  '1  per  i 
ve»r  WKS  .tgrooil  upon  ;  no  back  payniest 
jH'riniUfvl,  Tlio  heirs  of  the  Landgrare 
ivi't'ivrtl  tlieir  money  hack  until  IS:.'3, 
Sapoli^'n  was  dead  and  Europe  app*ret 
peaee.  This  was  what  gave  the  Uothschiitl 
iln  mart,  hut  the  money  itself  was  only  a 
(itelttr,  and  without  what  Mr.  rhilli{s  nl 
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growth  of  revenue  apart  from  the  effect  of  the 
death  duties.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the 
consuming  and  saving  power  of  the  nation  in- 
creased three  times  as  fast  as  the  growth  of 
population.  Lord  Welby  does  not  fail  to  direct 
the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity which  fell  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  min- 
istry. "  One  can  imagine  how  a  great  financier, 
how  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  would 
have  used  it  for  the  amendment  of  our  system  of 
taxation  and  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes. 
With  its  aid  an  old-age  pension  scheme  might 
have  been  possible,  while  a  mere  fragment  of  it 
would  have  swept  the  tea  duty  and  given  the  na- 
tion that  free  breakfast-table  so  often  advocated.'' 

GRANTS  TO  VESTED  INTERESTS. 

But  instead  of  using  any  portion  of  that  great 
saving  for  the  relief  of  the  working  classes  and 
of  the  poor,  the  government,  in  the  first  place, 
increased  the  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  £9,- 
000,000  a  year  ;  next,  they  gave  away  £1,850,- 
000,  the  greater  part  in  doles  to  the  land,  a 
smaller  part  in  exemptions  from  the  death  duties. 
Summing  up  the  financial  result  of  ten  years  of 
power.  Lord  Welby  declares  that  while  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  earlier  years  enjoyed  record 
revenues  and  record  surpluses,  it  really  gave  al- 
together £2,000,000  to  the  landed  interests  and 
the  established  Church,  including  in  that  sum 
a  dole  given  to  the  clergy.  After  1898,  there 
were  deficits  instead  of  surpluses.  While  Lord 
Welby  admits  that  deficits  could  hardly  have 
been  avoided  during  the  Boer  war,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  they  did  not  cease  with  the  war,  while 
the  year  of  peace,  1903-04,  showed  a  deficit  of 
£5,415,000, — a  sum  far  greater  than  any  deficit 
which  has  occurred  in  any  year  of  peace  since 
1840.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  taxes, 
imposed  nominally  for  war  but  still  retained, 
realized  for  the  exchequer  in  that  year  between 
twenty-four  and  twenty-five  million  pounds.  The 
rise  in  military  and  naval  expenditure  accounts 
in  the  main  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  In  the 
last  year  of  Liberal  government  these  services 
cost  £35,600,000.  Last  year  they  had  risen  to 
£72,300,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten 
years. 

THE  NATION  IS  STATIONARY. 

Lord  Welby  declares  that  it  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  unrest  in  politics  at  home  and  the 
great  increase  of  taxation  have  not  checked  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  nation.  During  the  ten 
years  of  Conservative  government,  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  10  per  cent.  If  the  consuming 
power  and  the  savings  of  the  people  increased  in 
proportion  to  the   increase  of  population,  the 


increase  in  the  produce  of  taxes  shoul 
roughly,  in  the  ratio  of  10  per  cent,  yearlj 
it  increases  in  less  than  that  ratio,  the  consi 
power  is  diminishing  ;  if  it  increases  in  that 
the  consuming  power  is  stationary.  It  a] 
that  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  present  g< 
ment,  the  revenues  increased  in  a  greatex 
than  population  by  a  yearly  average  of  £1 
000  ;  in  the  last  seven  years,  by  only  a  ; 
average  of  £1,600,000.  Thus,  the  increase 
consuming  power  and  in  the  savings  of  the  ] 
in  the  last  seven  years  lias  done  little  raon 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 
Welby  believes  that  the  conclusion  that  tl 
tion  is  stationary  is  confirmed  by  evidence 
dullness  of  England's  home  trade,  which  i 
diminished  power  of  consumption  at  home 
finds  an  additional  cause  for  uneasiness  i 
practical  annihilation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
predicts  an  absolute  deficit  of  between  tw* 
three  million  pounds  on  the  budget  of  190 
even  if  the  estimate  of  ordinary  revenue  is  rei 
and  that  of  ordinary  expenditure  not  exec 

IMMENSE  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  EXPENDITUl 

In  conclusion,  Lord  Welby  declares  tlw 
efficiency  of  the  navy  has  been  obtained  a 
necessary  cost,  if  it  be  true  that  as  many  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  cruisers,  completed  at 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  million  pounds 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  which  should 
the  prime  of  their  power,  are  now  held 
useless  for  war  purposes.  He  further  poin 
that  the  present  naval  expenditures  of  Fi 
Germany,  and  Russia  combined  are  calcula 
be  rather  more  than  £35,000,000,  while 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  for 
year  at  £36,889,000  ;  and  if  the  sum  to  be  i 
by  a  loan  for  naval  works  be  added  to  thi 
total  naval  expenditure  will  be  £42,00< 
The  cost  of  the  army,  too,  has  increased  in 
years  from  £41,000,000  to  £75,000,000. 
Welby  asks  whether  the  cost  of  this  so-* 
insurance  of  the  government  has  not  reall} 
pled  the  nation's  means  of  insurance  a| 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease  at  home 
thus  retarded  the  progress  of  the  well-bei 
the  nation. 

Finally  he  asks.  Is  not  this  extravagai 
penditure  reducing  the  reserve  of  pow< 
which  England  must  rely  in  an  emergency 
it  not  exhausting  to  no  good  purpose  the  na 
resources  ?  Is  not  taxation  weighing  o; 
springs  of  industry,  and  is  it  not  checkii 
consuming  and  saving  power  of  the  people ' 
all  these  points  Lord  Welby  believes  that 
is  evidence  which,  if  not  conclusive,  is  sufl 
to  arouse  anxiety. 
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to  ropisWr  1 00°  t.>  lO:."  F.,  l.iiit  tlifre  is  s<.  little 
(liacoiiitoi't  attendant  on  tlio  li (.'at  that  tlie  ther- 
inonieti^r  is  usually  ilisregai'deil.  Tlit'  humidity 
on  lUBuy  occasions  during  six  weeks  of  Jnly  and 
August  of  1904  was  aa  low  as  7  per  cent.  The 
only  feature  of  discotufdrt  (I»'Bcril>ed  by  Profess- 
or Llnyd  is  the  intense  illumination,  which,  fur 
sonii:  persona,  requires  dark  jflasses  ;  but  on  the 
volcanic  hills  the  dark  color  of  the  ground 
affords  relief. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipp"d  for  its  pur- 
poses, and  has  an  abnndant  water-supply.  He- 
garding  the  considerations  which  led  to  the 
planting  of  the  lalioratory  in  this  particular 
region,  Prof<'ssor  Lloyd  says : 

Axicle  from  the  coriditioiis  (or  utudy  offered  by  the 
desert  laboratory  hm  such,  the  mait^r  with  wliicli  the 
Mtudent  tH  extieclally  coiicerued  ix  tliv  plant  lile.  In 
Heeklnt;  fur  the  right  pliiee  to  plant  a  laboratory  for  the 
Htudy  uf  dewrt  vegetAtion,  it  ih  obvious  that  Bome  prac- 
tical conception  of  what  ^nch  a  venetatiou  in  liad  to  be 
foriiiHlHt«i1  by  the  advixiiry  board.  It  wbh  necesHary 
for  tluM  board  to  fliid  a  locality  with  a  desert  climate 
and  i)<ifu*W4ed  of  on  rich  ami  varied  a  flora  aa  pomilble, 
while  Hiill  of  a  diKtlDCtly  dcnert  character.  Since  it  \* 
the  chief  otiJ>«t  of  the  Inlmratory  to  Htndy  "d^oHgh^ 
reniKtant  v^Ketalion,''  it  would  have  1>eeii  abnurd  to  put 
the  lalxtratJiry  In  an  out-and-^ut  desert,  and  but  little 
better  to  )iav«  nelectcd  a  M>nii-arid  reRion  with  a  rich 
flora.  Nor  would  ft  have  been  toreBi|{hte<I  to  havechonen 
a  locality  which  might  sooner  or  later  be  threatened  by 
IrrlipitloD.    The  condltiona  above  iitated  may,  of  coutm, 


lie  met  in  many  jilaces,  but  scarcely  better  tl 
hillswestof  TucHou,  andon  theodjaceutolope 
The  general  character  uf  the  vetjetation  hen 
main  Hinillar  to  that  of  the  mesa  and  rocky  r 
wliolo  territory  between  Texu  and  westen 
but  is,  also,  within  the  limits  »t  distribut 
saguaro  or  giant  cactus  (tVrBtMt  yiy<tnlcu»).  1 
fore,  rpprescutatlvf  i[i  tbin  important  respeci 
wide  ntri'lch  of  cuun try  which  isofanundoul 
cliurnct«r,  tlie  plants  uf  which  are,  with  the 
wal«r  <lerived  tnmi  il  meai^r  rainfall  and  aV 
able  thrungb  h>uK  i^eriisU  of  drought  to  auf 
powers  of  growth  unimiialred. 

Two  woeks  after  the  advent  of  the  : 
ground  is  clmlied  with  many  richly  col 
often  fragriiiit  annuals  and  small  \n 
Som<>  of  the  liittcr.  as.  for  example,  a 
and  n  C'lssi,,.  persist  thinugh  the  di 
hardiness  explained  in  part,  at  least,  by 
lik(;  protective  layers  on  the  loaves. 

Professor  liloyd  proceeds  to  descrilx 
the  more  striking  of  these  desert  ph 
remarks  in  conclusion  tiiat  the  stnic' 
development  of  scarcely  one  of  them  is 
undoi'stood  ;  in  fact,  the  ]if!culiar  pliys 
these  plants  tins  s<*;Lrce]y  Iteen  fjiuchi 
Pliysiulogicid  and  anatomical-physiolog: 
ii-a  of  wiih;  est.'ut  niny  he  carried  oi 
laboratory.  This  is  one  c.f  the  fniitful 
investigation  laid  open  hy  the  Carnef; 
tution. 
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kjB  reasonably  clear.  I 
light.  I  «at  three  square 
hours.  I  drink  a  little 
t  is  all.  I  do  not  use 
1  take  a  good,  long  walk 

litor  of  the  Grand  Maga- 
rk  of  a  fainouB  physician 
their  graves  with  their 
idcnt  tiiat  all  these  men 
es  exceedingly  moderate, 
as  regards  both  food  and 
them  have  altogether  es- 
I  have  gone  in  for  a  good 


RTH. 

«d  witb  radioactive  matter. 
:  radioactive  matter,  thegold- 
iscenda  in  dellcac;  even  the 
ly  a  gram  i>t  matter,  the  pres- 
tent  of  only  one  part  In  one 
can  readily  be  detected. 

I  amouat  of   radioactive 

enough  to  heat  it  appre- 
herford  says  that,  even 
'ledge,  this  question  mnst 
rmative.  That  is  to  say, 
[nown  to  ua,  was  all  the 
eat  storehouse  of  creation. 

I  distributed  througbout  the 
,hat  experiment  iudicates,  the 
Motive  matter  would  compen' 
le  earth  by  conduction  to  tbe 
liu  view,  tbe  present  internal 
o  be  raalntained  by  tbe  con- 
r  the  radioactive  matter  con- 
tioDs  oC  tbe  age  of  the  eartb 
icb  were  baaed  on  tbe  theory 
le  cooling  Ixidy  in  which  there 

of  heat,  cannot  apply,  for  the 
lient  of  the  earth  may  have 
s  long  interval  of  time.  On 
lance  of  the  internal  heat  no 
for  tbe  age  of  the  eartb,  bnt 
ade  of  the  probable  variation 
^[me.  It  an  immense  store  of 
^liable  in  the  air,  as  is  snp- 
teep  Dp  the  present  output  of 

about  Ave  thousand  nilltloa 
tion  of  the  sun's  heat  in  Uie 
(tended  tor  a  hundred  times 

is  no  escape  from  tbe  con- 
Helmholtz,  "  that  the  bud 
cold,  and  this  earth  moat 
moving  through  the  in- 
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the  Czar  at  Taarakoe-Selo, — as  well  as 
the  zcmstvoB  of  Jaruslav,  I'ottava,  \'iatki 
nigov,  and  Moscow.  Only  the  one  from  ' 
gov  received,  as  may  be  romcmlwrod,  a 
from  the  Cear,  because  it  pointed  out 
of  a  fi-ee,  popular  ru presentation  altogi 
strongly.  'Die  other  addresaea  were  g 
accepted  by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rnsi 
out  being  denounced  as  ''fresh"  or  "' 
That  denunciation  was  made  on  the  9th  o 
ber.  The  address  of  the  zemstvo  of 
was,  nevertheless,  framed  four  days  late 
13th),  and  the  weak  Nicholas  II.,  who 
on  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  of  being 
a  Nicholas  the  Second,  but  a  second  Kiel 
not  dare  to  pronounce  thit  address  "  fre 
"  tactless." 

A    LETTKR   PROU    THE   ZKH8TV0    PREBIE 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  letter  on  I 
ject  from  the  marshal  of  the  nobility  of  '. 
Prince  1'.  X.  Trubetzkoi,  to  Prince  S»| 
Mirski.     He  writes  in  part : 


\^i*,*/t  Ps  t«#M'lt*tlufi  Id  theraceDtitrikes.) 

.,\i.tKaf.yi,i/,  ihaiK'it  intf)  the  documentary 
iti.tf  ',f  ti.'t  lifefi(f»inf(B  in  St.  Peters- 
...,./.i.r  ;MtXViiii  rrionthii  is  presented  in 
.  .,,  ■„«  iii.KHi'fjilil'iU  (Hunday  Edition) 
.1.  ,<    /'.t^  iiiiinU    '/j-iluni)  by  Mr.  Her- 

,,»,  i,.u.tM  M  (luwtian,  who  has  "  in- 

l..fi,,at:',h  (I  '■*«,  fl"*t  o'  alli  beposi- 
„r,tA  :■'  >*/■.  Uiattlif!  Iliissian  Liberals, 
i,..p   i/'.,t.'\  '.'•"  IfHiini^r  (it  the  zcmstvo 

^,,,1   „,./,  ,1,  iJi'-ir  h'i|HSH  on  the  new 

./  ,,,/  .(,">.''»_  }j»v»!  Uwn  bitterly  dis- 
I  .,,..1  nM'.yvl.  Hy  Ihia  it  is  not  said 
,  .■  ,i,t  ii.-i-.'**r,  HvyutoiHilk-Mirski, in- 
,.  ,  ^.,  ,«/j  *,:.i;  •:•  luMfwn  [lUcud  in  him  ; 
.,  ,..,,  /y/.  *v«i'J  i'"t  l«i  [lilt  forth  even 
,,,,,,,/■*  ii'  wailiiiiiwlf  rather  a"  de- 
.  It,  'it.  I  ff«  [lilt  his  faith  in  the 
>  in,ii  'fft'l'fiJiJ'Kl  (!zar,  cherished 
,  /I  .  '/;y«  tiH'l  K»v«,  alw,  prom- 
„.-  ,*,*■.;■'!  I"  f'lKlH.  After  per- 
,  i..i./  'il  i-b''  ritiiriMontatives  of 
.  „,*  «j»,;/(j»l"ly  obliged  to  de- 
,,.-■(  /nr*.  M.«  imrrvt'iilion  was  held, 
,M  Jnh.'fitfU  iiioflicial,  in  St.  Fe- 
/  MA  **«l  •Mil  fiinbnr.  lie  pre- 
i(  M/JflfMHiH  of  the  conven- 
'4  wid'ti  *"»  riipoivod  by 


!f  ti'f^  f 


(Pern 


r-ln-vlili 


prompted  me  to  give  the  zemHtvo  permlnal 
Hort  itwtf.  According  to  puhllc  opinion,  ii 
concur  iin reserved ly,  RuBsia  is,  at  preseiit> 
epoch  o(  aoarchy  and  revolutiocary  moTeniei 
U  going  on  Is,  by  far,  no  mere  agitation  by  t 
The  youth  Btondx  forth  only  hh  n  reflection  o 
end  state  prevailing  in  aoclety.    Thla  state  U 
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ttnlblc  for  our  mUraconntrT.u  well  u  for      tion  of  the  city  council  of  Mobcow,  thoarin*;  ( 


■d  partlcnlarlr  to  for  the  hoir  penoD  of  the 
t  ta,  therefore,  the  dut;  of  every  truly  loynl 
iraid  olT  the  disafitroiis  calftmlty  with  nuy 
UB  M  bif  dispowl.  A  Hhort  tlma  ago,  I  hful 
ttntie  to  be  reccire^l  by  the  Emperor,  and  to 
l^ghtforwardly  aad  truly,  to  the  bent  of  my 


currenco  in  tliis  rcsoliitinn  l>y  lln>  city  d''" !..";.  .">;■ 
St.  PotiTBlnirn,  tln!  ciuistitutioniil  aiMn-sfo*  .■:  % 
wholoscrii-Bof  zi'iriBlvos,  lIu'ranBtiiuli.'Mftiir.v.A- 
niatioiis  \<\  tlm  coiuicilH  iif  till-  imlytvi'linii"  inti;- 
tutea  at  Kiev  ami  St.  IVUTBlimc,  aixl.  lina'.iy.  a 
groat  numlj(;r  «(  ijiIht  I'Mtistitiitioiial.  s«*mioon- 
Btitulionul.  aii'I  hIiii[i1v  lil'i'inl  •'.x]in-B8i«us  of 
public  opiiiicit.  <iu  Mc.i  iiUow  nuy  funlu'r  <!.>ul'U 
about  tli<?  8i-iitiiii<'ni  of  itii»niiiii  fii.<'i<-ty." 


ItKMnNMTKANI'K    KHOM    l.KAtlNKIJ 


riKS, 


tin-  folUiw- 
liavo  aU.. 
II  which  thi'V  pnitcst  iigainst 
iiaiiil.  to-,.il'i,.r    with    ..ih.T 


BoHi.ici)  tl 
ing  ItusBiftii 
atloi'teil  ri'Bu 
ahwilutisiii. 
tliiin.ujjli  re 

citiz<;nH  rj[  llii.'ssa.  iimli-r  llio  li-ail.Ti^liiii  of  tlu'ir 
mayor;  tlir  <-\\w-w  uf  liiikii  :  lli.^  r..lvrvd.tii- 
cUTu.  tli.f  l".'.lii(r'i(rii-  S.u-i.'lv.  thi-  llijili  Scli..oI 
for  La-ii.'S.  mv\  iK.-  Si.rirtv  r.f  Kiij:in.-.'r«,  in  St. 
Petorsljui-f;  :  llii>  l.arHst.Ts  -f  l!Mst..v,oii  ili.-  Don, 
..■tc.  If  iv..  ailil  tli.TcI..  th.'  fiL.'t  Ili;.l  the  r.-[>r.-- 
Sflntalivcrt  in  tl].!  wiiiKlv.!  i<iiii;n>('w  at  St,  IVtiTS- 
IjurfT  W.T.!  (ill  •;i-.';il  liiii.l-..wiH-LS,  atuotiK  tliein 
lieiii((  Bc-vi-ral  jirinci-s,  Iiarcniw.  cnunm,  ami 
chanil»Tl;iin>!,  willi  ci'li^liratcil    niuiicB,  oho  can 


B,aboilttbepTe>ientt>lAt«of  wicict)'. 
vdtoaxpUln  tobfm  that  what  iKKoinKO"  1" 
tat  a  MTolntloD  ;  tbat  the  KuHHinn  ix-iijik  is 
{dlBwn  Into  a  rerolutiau,  which  it  iloeH  nut 

I  ^Ueh  ean  he  forestalled  hj  thK  KiiiiHTrir. 
bbvtmie  way  out  of  it,  juRtonr.aml  tbiii  is 
iparot  placing  con&dence  in  the  HtrciiKth'it 
d«(tlMtnMBes.  In  the  depthH  of  my  scmll 
eonvinoed  that  ff  the  Emperor  only  wantol 
itlj  gronp  tbete  powers  around  hiiiiHt-lf,  Kiin- 
frae  itself  from  all  the  t^rrora  of  the  iiiii>rnil- 
ba&ee,  and  would  support  Its  Cutr,  \\l»  will, 
■olate  aoverelgnty.    In  view  of  the  Ktate  of 

II  the  people,  who  are  filled  with  fi>ar  and 
sr  the  things  referred  to  above,  it  is  rMiUy 
■man  power  to  refoae  them  to  Hpeak  about 
t  la  T«dng  and  tormenting  ererybody  xo  fear- 


ian  society,"  aaya  Peter  Struve,  in  thn 
twrof  OnioAoiMcaiXLiberation),  tlic  or- 
e  ConBtitntional  party,  "is.  with  few  px- 
domhiated  by  the  inflexible  purpose  to 
[>rongb  reforms.     The  bistorical  resolu- 


(lllKb  l< 


11 1  ml  ■>! 


ic  Rusxl 


harilly  <l'>u)it  any  morn  that  it  is  no  longer  an 
uprising  of  tin-  liothi^ailcii  youth,  I>nt  a  Btrugplc 
of  the  wlioli^  liiiisiiiian  B<iciHy  against  absolutism. 
An  in<lustrial  nation  cannot  cmlurn  an  auto- 
cratic form  '>f  government,  and  it  is  industrial 
Itussia.  witli  inti-Ili'ctual  Russia,  which  is  rising 
against  ihn  autocracy. 
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>NO  the  many  review  and  magazine 
uticlfla  OD  RuBflU's  internal  condition  and 
abilities  of  actoal  revolution  in  the  em- 
qiecially  noteworthy  ie  a  long  and  dole- 
t  >till  hopeful,  paper  by  Alexander  Utar, 
appears  in  the  ContrmpoTury  Review.  This 
on  politics  and  economicB  states  that  the 
>f  Ton  Plehve  had  been  decided  on  twelve 
I  before  it  occnrred,  and  the  event  being 
ID  by  all  the  educated  classes  in  the  cuiin- 
By  prepared  for  the  vigorous  revohitionary 
on  which  has  actually  occurred.  lie  de- 
tbat  autocracy  haa  been  a  mere    fiction 


Capacity  was  the  sole  meana  of  promotion. 
"Within  a  couple  of  years  the  middle  classes 
had  invaded  all  ofGcial  positions."  The  writer 
asks,  "  Is  it  not  an  astounding  fact  that  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
have  been,  among  several  dozen  ministers  in 
Ruaaia,  only  four  noblemen  ?  "  Mostly  self-made 
men,  they  have  found  a  keen  pleasure  in  keeping 
out  men  of  great  family  or  high  standing.  They 
have  formed  a  powerful  array  of  officials,  "the 
sole  ylory  and  the  sole  moral  principle  of  whom  is 
what  the  KrencJi  call  nrririsme.  an  awful  mixture 
of  egotism,  cynicism,  cupidity,  and  insolence." 


be  reign  of  Alexander  II.  The  Czar  is, 
1,  only  allowed   to   read   extracts   from 

which  are  typewritten  every  morning 
Tiaed  by  the  minister  of  the  court.  M. 
Hnarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
•  of  the  present  an ti -autocratic  movement 

is  headed  by  the  nobility.  The  latter, 
,  are  likely  to  become  in  the  Russian 
don  what  the  Tieri-Elat  was  in  the  French. 
lUins  this  singular  fact  as  a  result  of  tlio 
ntic  reforms  of  Alexander  11.  When 
than  nobles  were  admitted    to   the  great 

■choola,  the  aristocratic  regime  came  to 
1  ind  ft  bureaucratic  caste  was  formed. 


Tbe  policy  of  pan-Russian- 
iem  haa  antagonized  all  the 
non  -  Russian  peoples,  and 
pushed  the  Jews  to  the  front. 
Tlieir  capital  gave  them 

Even  in  the  Jewish  cones  the 
brute  Bway  of  Ruiaian  bureau- 
cracy was  BOoD  psralfied  by  tbe 
»»tut«  arm  of  corruption.  Jew- 
ish towDH  became  llteralljr 
BchooU  of  bribery.  Thus,  anti- 
Semltlsra  had  for  Ita  Immmliate 
consMiiieace  a  progreeslve  da-' 
moTsllEation  of  offlcials.  But, 
on  the  other  band.  It  had  far 
more  nertotiB  resultii.  Jewish 
wealth,  oppressed  and  spoiled  by 
irrespousible  small  despots, 
could  not  possibly  — as  It  has 
done  elsewhere— join  thegoveni- 
iag  caste  in  order  to  oppose  the 
Huclal  a.-'pirations  of  the  masses. 
Ics  riuhen  and  Its  brains  deliber- 
Htvly  took  the  rOle  of  seconding, 
and  lat«r  on  of  heading,  political 
disaffection.  In  (act,  there  Is 
hardly  any  great  revolutionary 
organization  in  the  country  the 
leading  men  of  which  are  not  Jewn.  Even  theso-called 
Lllwrals,  a  party  of  constitutionalists,  the  members  of 
which  belong  to  the  highest  classes  ol  society,  cannot  do 
without  the  assistance  of  Jewish  effort. 


a  golden  opportunity.  Sire ;  is 


THK    PLIGHT    OP    THE    PKOPLK. 

In  the  insolence  of  bureaucracy  toward  all  snb- 
jecta  of  the  Czar,  without  exception,  the  writer 
finds  tlie  secret  of  the  combination  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  grades  against  it.  '-  This  horrible  op- 
pression of  denial  of  justice  is  perhaps  the  sole 
tie  which  holds  together  the  various  elements  of 
the  revolutionary  movement."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  ■'  no  essential  or  even  useful  reform  is 
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possible  except  by  the  complete  destruction  of 
present  Russian  law,'*  which  is  simply  legal  arbi- 
trariness. The  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  during  the  last  ten  years  lias  increased 
twenty-seven  times;  11,000  cases,  not  one  of 
which  has  been  treated  in  court,  have  been  '*  ter- 
minated by  police  administration."  Corruption 
is  confessedly  an  essential  feature  of  bureau- 
cracy, and  quietly  accepted  by  the  Czar.  Alex- 
ander III.  is  said  to  have  described  as  a  dunce  a 
man  who  refused  to  earn  large  sums  "aside"  as 
director  of  the  Imperial  Bank.  The  writer  states 
that  a  fifth  of  the  budget  is  the  annual  amount 
stolen  every  year.  Meantime,  the  people  are 
starving.  Russians  consume  only  425  pounds 
of  corn  per  annum  per  head  ;  Germans,  1,1*25 
pounds.  Russians  eat  three  times  less  than  Ger- 
mans. He  quotes  a  confidential  report  on  cen- 
tral Russia  to  the  medical  board  :  ''  In  general, 
the  consumption  of  bread  remains,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  30  per  cent,  below  the  physiological 
standard  that  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
strength  of  adults."  The  peasants  pay  about 
two-fifths  of  their  gross  income  in  taxes  to  the 
government,  and  have,  in  addition,  local  rates  to 
pay.  Their  illiteracy  is  also  appalling.  In  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  only  55  per 
cent,  of  the  population  can  sign  their  names  ;  in 
Kars  (Armenia),  only  9^  per  cent.  In  six  dis- 
tricts, absolute  illiterates  amount  to  two-thirds 
of  the  population  ;  in  fifteen,  to  three-fourths  ;  in 
five,  to  four-fifths  ;  in  fourteen,  to  nine-tenths. 
The  number  of  illiterates  is  28  per  cent,  for 
priests,  30  for  nobles,  10  for  the  middle  classes, 
including  workmen,  and  89  for  peasants.  Nine- 
tenths  of  Russia  are,  intellectually  speaking,  on 
the  verge  of  barbarism. 

THE    GOMINO    "  PACIFIC    REVOLUTION." 

Out  of  these  desperate  conditions  the  writer 
sees  an  easy  way.  The  bureaucratic  reforms, 
such  as  a  liberal  press  law  and  the  like,  are  now 
decided  on,  and  may  serve  to  gain  time  for  a 
few  months.  Then  will  come  the  great  change 
— the  pacific  revolution.  First,  the  oligarchy  and 
the  Moscow  group  will  be  destroyed ;  then  it  will 
be  proved  to  the  Czar  that  without  a  constitu- 
tion violent  revolution  is  unavoidable.  The 
leading  statesmen — above  all,  M.  Witte — realize 
this  necessity  perfectly  well.  The  Czar  will  be 
gradually  led  to  understand  that  it  is  barbarism 
and  illiteracy  that  hinder  the  life  of  the  empire, 
and  he  will,  it  is  expected,  give  up  bureaucracy 
for  a  consititution.  The  consequences  of  these 
important  steps  are  thus  outlined  : 

For  the  first  of  all  economic  measures  to  be  taken  by 
an  '*  institution  of  natural  control  ^  would  be  to  lower 
the  taxes,  to  make  peace  in  Asia,  and  to  accomplish 


the  most  necessary  of  all  reforms, — ^to  disentangle  the 
finances,  and  prevent  the  export  of  corn.  I  need  hardly 
say  that,  if  such  is  the  course  of  events  pointed  out  by  the 
interest  of  Russia,  good-luck  has  it  that  its  general  con- 
sequences on  the  politics  of  the  world  will  be  no  less 
happy.  Russia  will  simply  disappear  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  from  the  stage  of  international  struggle,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  there  will  disappear  not  only  the  awfnl 
war  cloud  which  hangs  over  Europe,  but  also  the 
stronghold  of  political  reaction,  which  at  this  moment 
is  still  the  principal  bulwark  of  political  oppression  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  This,  however,  is  to  | 
change  the  equilibrium  of  the  great  powers  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  i)olitical  and  military  importance  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  will  fall  to  pieces,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Germany  will  lose  all  interest  in  seconding 
Russia  for  dynastic  reasons.  Asiatic  expansion  being 
abandoned — unless  the  yellow  peril  come  forth— the 
center  of  world  politics  will  again  be  placed  in  Europe, 
an  Anglo-Russian  understanding  would  ea-sily  be  ob- 
tained, and  if  there  should  still  remain  some  donds 
on  the  political  horizon,  they  would  hang  only  over 
Germany. 

M.  Ular  concludes  his  paper  with  the  confident 
expectation 

that  the  bureaucracy  will  soon  be  crushed  by  the  Cxar, 
who  is  its  slave,  in  order  to  procure  for  himself  the  real 
moral  power  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  over  a  self- 
governing  nation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
great  empire  develop  from  starvation  and  moral  servi- 
tude into  welfare,  prosperity,  and  conscious  power. 

"  Revolution  Impossible  In  Russia." 

Mr.  A.  S.  Rappoport,  the  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg),  contributes 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  paper  *in  which  he 
denies  most  emphatically  that  Russia  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution.  The  only  possible  chance 
for  liberty  in  Russia  is  for  it  to  be  introduced 
at  the  sword's  point  by  western  Europe.  Mr. 
Rappoport  is  very  emphatic  : 

A  Russian  merchants,  asked  by  a  foreigner  whether 
the  Russians  have  already  had  a  revolution,  replied, 
**No,  we  have  not  yet  had  any  ukase  from  the  Czar  to 
this  effect."  A  constitution  may  be  granted  by  the 
Autocrat,  but  the  muzhik  will  have  to  accept  it  **by 
order  of  the  Czar."  By  himself  he  will  never  do  any- 
thing to  obtain  it.  Heine  says  somewhere,  "The 
Englishman  loves  liberty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the 
Frenchman  like  his  mistress,  the  German  like  his 
grandmother."  The  Russian  muzhik,  he  ought  to  hare 
added,  is  too  weak  to  love  at  all.  A  constitution  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar  will  never  be  obtained  by  the 
Russian  nation  by  means  of  a  revolution,  let  it  be  stated 
once  for  all.  The  reason  is  very  obvious,  because  the 
nation  will  never  revolt  against  the  Czar.  Let  the  rev- 
olutionary agitators  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  under- 
stand it,  once  for  all,  that  it  only  depends  upon  Europe 
to  force  the  ruler  of  the  European  China  to  grant  indi- 
vidual liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  and  social  reforms  to 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  Rappoport  can  hardly  be  serious  in  tbus 
suggesting  that  Europe  should  make  war  upon 
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o  force  npon  RnsBians  a  syBtem  of  gov- 
which  he  declares  is  absolutely  hateful 
»at  of  every  ten  men  in  the  country  : 

nmriang,**  says  no  less  an  authority  than  Dani- 
flnd  no  attraction  in  power,  and  although 
>le  consider  it  as  a  fault,  we,  for  our  part,  see 
ad  in  it.  For  this  reason,  too,  Russia  is  the 
try  which  has  never  had  (and  never  will  have) 
ical  revolution.'*  Non-resistance  and  Bud- 
f-annihilation  were  chief  traits  of  the  national 
long  hefore  the  Sage  of  Kyassnaya  Polyana 
it  from  his  arm-chair.  But  historical  facts 
cause  in  the  temperament  of  nations.  The 
»ted  slavish  disposition  of  a  people  that  bows 
ity  but  looks  askance  at  a  ray  of  liberty, 
revolution  an  impossibility.    People  who,  by 


nature,  are  inclined  to  look  up  to  an  authority  dwelling 
high  above  them  on  some  Himalayan  height,  who  are 
crushed  in  the  dust  by  a  continuous  sense  of  sin  and 
their  own  nothingness,  feel  quite  at  home  in  a  state  of 
tutelage.  They  breathe  more  freely,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oppression.  The  horror 
of  servitude,  the  eager  desire  for  self-government  which 
is  the  result  of  a  highly  developed  sense  of  self-reliance, 
have  now  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  character 
of  the  English.  In  Russia,  it  was  quite  the  reverse. 
Had  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  been  distinguished  by 
such  traits  of  character,  the  princes  would  not  have 
enslaved  them,  and  autocracy  would  long  ago  have 
crumbled  to  dust.  Unlike  the  Englishman,  the  Rus- 
sian is  unhappy  if  he  is  left  to  himself,  but  as  long  as 
he  can  account  for  some  external  superior  power  that 
tortures  him,  he  is  satisfied. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  RUSSIA. 


RY  striking  article,  in  a  way  a  review 
the  past  year  of  Russia's  internal  and 
relations,  appears  in  the  Russkiya  Vyedo- 
Moscow,  by  the  editor,  who  represents 
lervative  Liberals  of  Moscow  society, 
known  to  be  a  true  patriot.  Several 
figo  his  remarks  would  have  been  pro- 
y  the  censor.  Russia,  he  declares,  faces 
ad  year  of  the  war  with  apprehension 
u  The  war  is  terrible  ;  but,  on  the  other 
he  movement  born  of  the  self-conscious- 
ur  society,  which  has  just  awaked  from 
rgy  of  centuries,  inspires  us  with  new 
The  passing  year,  he  declares,  has  been 
respects  a  red-letter  one  for  the  empire. 

oarae,  the  old  maladies  of  the  state  appeared 
ter  virulence  than  ever  and  the  ulcers  of  the 
tate  organization  were  laid  bare  to  their  very 
heartrending  war,  full  of  terrible  losses  and 
las  proved  conclusively  that  even  in  military 
i  our  bureaucracy  is  behind  the  times  and 
Bp  up  with  the  new  conditions  of  aflfairs  all 
rorld.  The  events  in  the  far  East  offer  indis- 
"oof  of  the  lack  of  preparation  and  the  lack  of 
se,  and  of  the  incapacity  of  our  bureaucratic 
[n  the  sphere  of  internal  government,  also, 
B  such  unwarranted  interferences  with  per- 
"ty  on  the  part  of  the  police  that  it  was  clearly 
&11  right-minded  people  how  necessary  was  a 
»rotest  against  such  au  unrighteous  abuse  of 
I  and  social  liberty.  Abuses  and  lawlessness 
Msible  forms  of  oppression,  violence  and  rob- 
lany  decades,  have  driven  society  to  such  ex- 
it^ in  spite  of  natural  timidity,  it  has  begun 
Di  in  loud  tones  its  rights,  its  ideas  of  free- 
squality,  and  even  its  intention  to  demand  a 
■aming  the  laws  of  the  state. 

g  the  history  of  the  formation  of  Liberal 
rm  societies,  the  editor  of  the  Vyedomosti 
the  issue  of  the  imperial  ukase  of  De- 


cember 12  last,  promising  so  many  measures  of 
relief  and  reform.  He«  questions  whether  the 
council  of  ministers  will  carry  out  the  reforms 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  by  the 
Czar.  Bureaucracy  certainly,  he  says,  will  not 
do  so.  One  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  the 
present  day  in  Russia,  he  says,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  public  education. 

But  a  broad  growth  and  development  of  national 
education  is  not  in  keeping  with  police  wardship,  with 
the  absence  of  academic  freedom,  with  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  educators,  nor  with  a  censorship  which,  in  high- 
handed fashion,  puts  prohibitions  and  limitations  on 
the  press.  A  civilized  and  enlightened  government  un- 
derstands the  necessity  for  the  freedom  of  the  printed 
and  spoken  word,  a  freedom  of  meetings  and  unions 
which  should  be  limited  only  by  law,  the  open  courts, 
and  public  opinion. 

Patriotic  Russia,  he  continues,  sees  with  sad- 
ness that  success,  so  far,  in  the  present  war  has 
been  on  the  side  of  "  those  with  whom  public 
education  is  on  a  broader  basis  and  who  are 
better  prepared  in  the  sciences."  He  gives  credit 
to  the  Japanese  for  their  fine  military  organiza- 
tion and  their  full  preparation  for  the  war,  which 
included  an  exhaustive  understanding  of  topo- 
graphical conditions.  "  On  our  side,"  however, 
he  says,  "  there  was  displayed  no  preparation, 
complete  ignorance  of  the  aims  and  forces  of 
the  enemy,  an  inadequate  acquaintance  with 
topography,  and  an  extreme  procrastination  in 
adopting  necessary  measures,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  we  suffered  terrible  losses,  to  retrieve 
which  is  now  extremely  difficult. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  these  failures  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  lack  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment, a  lack  which  is  in  greater  or  less 
degree  inherent  in  all  the  leaders  in  the  struggle, 
including  the  great  mass  of  the  troops. 
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IT  is  generally  believed  that  the  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  have  been 
friendly  and  cordial  in  late  years,  and  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Orient  many  have 
charged  the  Teutonic  empire  with  open  benevo- 
lence to  Russia,  if  not  with  violations  of  neu- 
trality in  her  interest.  In  the  daily  press  of 
Russia,  including  the  aggressively  "  Nationalist " 
organs,  the  habitual  attacks  on  Germany  have 
practically  ceased.  It  is  all  the  more  surprising 
therefore  to  find  in  a  very  conservative  and 
respectable  Slavophile  journal,  the  Shtvianshj 
Vilk  (Slav  Age),  Moscow,  a  bitter  and  violent 
assault  on  the  whole  policy  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment toward  Russia.  According  to  the  writer 
in  this  journal,  I.  V.  Kawensky,  Germany's  ap- 
parent good-will  masks  the  most  selfish  and  per- 
fidious designs.     He  says  : 

We  do  not  doubt  that,  with  all  her  heart,  Germany 
desires  Russian  victory  over  the  Japanese, — and  not 
merely  a  victory,  but  complete  conquest  of  Japan 
and  the  destruction  of  that  power  an  a  power  in  the 
Orient.  But  why  does  she  desire  this  ?  Because  in  that 
event  Russia  would  have  her  hands  full  in  the  far  East, 
and  nothing  would  prevent  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Slay  Empire  from  falling  into  Germany's  lap.  Some 
scold  Japan  for  her  aggression  and  impudence ;  others 
blame  Russia  for  short-sightedness  and  stupidity  ;  still 
others  accuse  England  of  malice  and  a  deliberate  policy 
of  provocation  ;  but  no  one  has  pointed  out  that,  in  real- 
ity, it  is  our  good  neighbors,  the  Germans,  who  have 
luiied  us  into  this  war  by  tempting  us  with  the  reten- 
tion of  Mancharia.  Not  without  reason  have  the  Jap- 
anese complained  that  Russia  and  Germany  robbed 
them  of  Port  Arthur  right  after  their  successful  war 
with  China.  And  it  is  Emperor  William  who  raised 
the  *^ yellow  peril"  cry  and  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teed our  security  on  our  western  frontier  by  his  proffer 
of  a  benevolent  neutrality.  Gro,  my  dear  friends,  go 
East — as  far  East  as  possible,  and  take  away  from  pro.x- 
imity  to  my  possessions  your  land  and  naval  forces. 
Later  we  shall  see  what  to  do ;  meantime  go  on,  on  to 
the  far  East.  Friendship  is  friendship,  and  politics- 
politics.  With  all  the  Grerman  friendship  for  Russia, 
that  honest  broker,  Bismarck,  ref  use<l  to  allow  us  to  ac- 
quire Constantinople,  and  thereby  compensat-e  our  losses 
in  the  war  with  Turkey,  in  the  seventies.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  expect  better  treatment  in  the  future. 

Other  writers,  however,  declare  that  this  view 
of  the  situation  is  far  from  representing  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  there  is  nothing  insincere 
or  treacherous  in  the  present  proliussian  attitude 
of  Germany. 

German  Views  of  Russia's  War  Prospects. 

Since  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  a  number 
of  leading  German  newspapers  have  changed 
their  view  of  the  war  situiation.  Whereas  they 
formerly  predictt^d  Russia's  final  triumph,  they 
have  latterly  taken  the  position  that  Russia  is  as 


good  as  defeated,  and  that  time  and  further 
effort  will  not  enable  her  to  reverse  matters  in 
Manchuria.  There  are,  however,  some  dissent- 
ing opinions  in  the  press.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  Teutonic  publicists  who  believe  that 
Russia  has  not  necessarily  lost,  and  is  still  likely 
to  retrieve  everything  and  emerge  successful  and 
victorious,  is  Maximilian  Haarden,  the  editor  of  \ 
the  independent  Zukunfty  one  of  whose  early 
articles  on  the  far- Eastern  war  we  quoted  here 
several  months  ago.  Russia,  says  this  publi- 
cist, has  no  more  disgraced  herself  in  Manchuria 
than  England  did  in  South  Africa,  in  the  war 
with  the  handful  of  Boers,  or  Germany  in  West 
Africa,  in  a  war  with  the  wild  natives.  The 
Japanese  achievements  discredit,  not  tlie  Russian 
nation,  but  the  St.  Petersburg  bureaucracy, 
which  has  been  unequal  to  its  task,  and  whidi 
has  relied  on  verbal  successes  and  arguments  in- 
stead of  on  guns,  shells,  and  bayonets.  Russia*! 
preparations  for  the  conflict  did  not  extend  over 
a  year  ;  Japan's  took  five  years.  The  Japanese 
victories  are  founded  on  the  blindness  and 
guilelessness  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy. 

But  what  now  ?  asks  Haarden.  Japan,  appar- 
ently, has  her  heart's  desire.  She  has  avenged 
the  vetoed  treaty  which  she  concluded  with  China 
in  1894  ;  she  has  Korea,  Dalny,  Port  Arthur, 
maritime  Manchuria  ;  she  appears  to  have  won. 
But  she  has  not  won.  She  lacks  the  main  thing 
— the  assurance  that  what  she  has  achieved  wiU 
not  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  future  course 
of  the  war.  The  war,  with  or  without  the  Ro- 
jestvensky  fleet,  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  Japanese  will  stay  in  Port  Arthur,  the  Rus- 
sians in  Manchuria  proper.  Kuropatkin  will  in- 
crease his  army  to  600,000,  and  the  struggle 
will  go  on.  Russia  has  no  choice  ;  she  must  win ; 
she  cannot  possibly  accept  Japan's  peace  terms. 
Meantime,  Japan's  means  are  nearing  exhaustion. 
She  cannot  wait.  Not  only  are  her  finances  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  she  has  other  dan- 
gers to  consider.  The  racial  consciousness  of 
western  Europe  will  sooner  or  later  prevail  over 
Russophobia,  and  complications  will  arise.  *<A8 
for  Russia,  she  is  still  mighty.  Our  half-baked 
politicians  affect  to  consider  her  cause  lost,  hut 
the  value  of  her  securities  is  a  better  index  to 
the  world's  sentiment,  and  that  points  to  faith 
and  confidence  in  Russia's  vitality.'* 

Similar  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  Ham- 
burger  Kachrichten^  which  concludes  a  review  of 
the  situation  thus,  <'AVe  think  it  but  just  to  state 
that  the  whole  course  of  the  military  operstionB 
does  not  permit  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  and, 
for  Russia,  favorable  outcome  of  the  war." 
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seBsions  of  the  repnblic.  Thin  writer  goes  on  to  confess 
that  before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  Frenchmen  were 
almost  completely  ignorant  of  Japan.  They  knew  Rus- 
sia through  the  works  of  her  realistic  writers ;  but 
their  limited  knowledge  of  Japan  was  supplied  by  the 
literary  work  of  Pierre  Lotif  which,  admirable  as  it  is, 
gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  Japan  of  politics,  econom- 
ics, and  war.  During  the  past  year,  he  points  out, 
gradually,  but  surely,  the  popular  conception  of  Japan 
has  changed  from  that  of  an  artistic,  mild-mannered, 
flower-like  people  to  that  of  a  conquering  warrior. 
Have  you  noticed,  asks  M.  Prevoat^  that  **  during  the 
past  year,  the  illustrated  journals  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  stature  of  the  Mikado's  soldiers,  until  to- 
day, they  make  them  as  tall  as  Europeans  J*"  This  war 
Is  from  JajMn's  standpoint  a  war  of  necessity.  M. 
Prevost  insi.sts  that  if  Russia  should  only  really  want 
badly  enough  to  con(iuer,  she  could  do  so.  Victory, 
however,  is  not  so  essential  to  her  in  this  war ;  but  for 
Japan  it  is  a  wnr  of  necessity.  And  afterward,  if  she 
be  victorious,  Jaimn  will  inevitably  .seek  other  wars. 
Military  pride  and  conquest  will  run  in  the  blood.  No 
enterprise  will  ap])eal  to  the  Jaimnese  as  noble,  as 
profitable,  as  exalte<i  as  war.  Japan  will  be  the  Prussia 
of  the  Orient.  '^  The  people  who  imagine  that  after  the 
actual  Aghting  Jai)an  will  devote  her  energies  to  com- 
merce and  arts  have  but  imi)erfectly  read  history."  The 
old  nations  of  Eun>pe,  he  continues,  are  those  which 
desire  peace.  Young,  vigorous,  new  Japan  will  still 
wish  to  try  the  edge  of  her  swonl.  If  all  of  France's 
possessions  were  around  the  Medit'Crranean,  then,  says 
M.  Prevost>  the  republic  could  look  with  equanimity 
upon  the  ambitions  of  Nippon.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, he  concludes,  we  Frenchmen  are  a  far-Eastern 
power,  and  there  is  a  real  and  great  peril  for  France's 
Asiatic  empire  in  the  ad\'ance  of  victorious  Japan. 

The  Centenary  of  Ku^ne  Sue.— In  December, 
the  French  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Eogfrne  Sue,  author  of  the  two  famous  works,  *'The 
Wandering  Jew  **  and  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris."  A  de- 
scriptive article,  with  reproductions  of  imintings,  busts, 
and  documents,  treating  of  the  life  of  Eug^ue  Sue  and 
his  work,  appears  in  the  Revue  VniiH:r»cJ1t\  contributed 
by  M.  Edouanl  Pepage.  Sue,  he  reminds  us,  was  born 
in  Paris,  in  1801^  although  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known. 

The  Needs  of  Italian  Aicriculture.— A  compre- 
hensive review  of  agricultural  conditions  in  Italy  is 
given  in  the  Hatm-gnn  Xazinnalc  (Florence)  by  Signor 
Antonio  Ciacchieri.  who  bases  his  observations  on  a 
recently  pulilished  Ixtok.  This  volume  is  **  Agrarian 
and  Alimentary  Evils  in  Italy,"  by  Prof.  Italo  Giglioli, 
who  served  as  a  juror  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
The  reviewer  thinks  that  this  is  the  most  important 
work  of  its  kind  issuetl  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. From  it  we  learn  that  the  consumption  of  wheat 
in  Italy  is  only  three  and  three-tenths  liushels  per  capita, 
while  the  average  for  tlie  other  countries  is  six  and  three- 
tenths  ba«(helfl.  Taking  all  the  cereals  into  account, 
Italy's  consumption  is  six  and  eiglit-tenths  bushels, 
as  against  nineteen  and  flve-tenths  bushels  in  other 
countries.  Profess«ir  Giglioli  compares  Italy  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  both  in  the  front  rank  agricultur- 
ally. He  finds  their  su|ieriority  chiefly  due  to  the  im- 
portation and  use  of  chemical  fertilisers,  in  addition  to 
the  best  oiiganic  manum,  and  also  In  agricuUond  in- 


struction. Germany  and  France,  he  points  out, 
increased  their  vineyard  yield  from  20  to  90  per  cen 
fertilization.  He  reviews  the  progress  in  Grermai 
the  scientific  reclamation  of  swamps  and  bogs, 
points  out  dolefully  that  Italy  is  cut  out  from  sue! 
vances  by  practically  prohibitive  taxes  on  sugar 
alcohol.  Professor  Giglioli  opposes  the  present  pre 
ive  duty  on  wheat.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  oonsi 
tion  of  cereals  that  Italy  stands  low, — ^in  the  use  of  8 
she  is  behind  all  other  ci\ilized  countries,  inclu 
Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Greece ;  and  her 
sumption  of  meat  and  rice  is  growing  less.  In  fore 
also,  she  lags  behind.  In  his  comments  on  the  1 
Signor  Ciacchieri  urges  the  better  utilization  o 
superb  Italian  climate  for  the  culture  o^  fruit,  an 
its  preservation  and  shipment.  In  this  connectio 
refers  to  the  benefits  of  the  cooperative  methods  us 
California,  and  to  the  use  of  the  fig-fertilizing  it 
that  would  enable  the  culture  of  Smyrna  tigs  in  ] 
A  state  initiative  and  coOi)eration  are  absolutely  ni 
for  progress  in  Italian  agriculture.  Signor  Ciaoc 
in  conclusion,  urges  that  the  increase  in  certain 
nues  be  devoted  to  reforesting,  irrigation,  and  tbi 
thering  of  agriculture  in  general. 

Should  the  Old  Masters  Be  Restored?— I 

Reiyuc  Blcuc,  M.  Raymond  Rouyer  has  a  plea  fo 
great  masterpieces  of  ancient  art, — painting,  stat 
and  architecture.  He  recounts  the  efforts  to  re 
ancient  Greek  art  in  its  shape  and  color,  and  whi] 
mitting  the  loftiness  of  the  aim,  deplores  the  idea, 
cannot  really  restore  these  works,  he  declares,  and 
eludes  with  this  question,  **  Not  to  restore  the  woi 
the  old  masters — is  not  this  the  only  true  way  oi 
serving  them  f  " 

Hard  Liot  of  the  German  Workman. — ^A  r 

depressing  picture  of  the  conditions  surroundiuj 
German  laboring  classes  is  presented  by  the  Berlii 
respondent  of  the  WorUVs  Work  oml  Play  (Lon 
He  admit^s  that  the  masses  of  the  German  people 
undoubte<llyadvanciHl  in  wealth  and  well-being  d' 
the  hist  generation.  "Their  wages  are  higher, 
savings  have  enormously  increased,  the  working  c 
shorter,  and  social  legislation  has  done  much  t 
sure  them  against  accident  and  the  disabilities  c 
age.'*  But,  though  the  (¥t»rman  workingman*s  pn 
ity  has  iiicreaseil,  it  will  take  another  quarter  of  i 
tury  to  place  him  on  the  British  level.  "His  i 
are  lower,  his  hours  are  longer,  his  life  is  hi 
his  prospects  are  less  bright,  and,  alx>ve  all  an 
yond  all,  he  is  crusheil  to  the  earth  by  the  burd 
militarism,  and  by  the  cla«;s  feelings  of  his  race, 
man  labor  is  still  largely  unorganized.**  The  ^ 
says  that  lie  knows  tlie  German  coal -miner;  h 
been  in  his  home  and  sjxiken  with  his  wife  and 
dren.  and  if  there  is  any  cIjiss  of  men  in  the  world 
than  ever  dese^^•iug  pity,  it  is  he.  His  wages  av 
£41  to  i.*rtO  in  the  year.  The  iron-ore  miners  recei 
average  of  JL"t5  to  £4Pi  a  year :  these  averages  are 
on  the  last  three  years;  2.19  per  thousand  of  Ge 
miners  are  killed  annually  at  their  work,  against  1 
British  miners.  The  health  of  the  German  niiu 
growing  feebler.  The  glassworkers  in  the  Upper 
tinate  work  110  to  11*2  hours,— an  average  of  o' 
hours  a  day,  sennet  inies  nnreiving  as  low  as  12s.  or 
week.  Comimre  this  with  the  46  to  M  hours  a  wc 
the  British  glassworker,  with  his  44)s.  to  &5a.  wages 
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NBW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 
lATEVEB  Mra.  Alec-Tweedlewritcn,  no  matter 
Utheanb)ectbeKimot«,canncittail  tobelDMreHt- 
atwaUMdellghtfnl.bntuncanimon.qnslityofaa 
Ining  atyle  wedded  to  a  real  knowledgeof  howto 
diy.  Tboeewho 
Md    "Through 
1  In  Carta"  will 
BSnnny  Sicily" 
thy    wcc^or 
ilma).    Thevol- 
Jlnatntxd  with 


t  of  , 
tkkan  by  tbe  -. 
maAmnutp. 

UvwH-Condlt    , 
■  wllb,   harlug 

boat  the  world, 

Mohave  wrltteu 
Ijfiloa  of  theae 
entitled  "  Two 
ia  Thraa  Conti-  ) 

(Bnall). 

iwiiaiiKi  of  exploration  has,  perhapa,  Helilom  been 
aatliigly  praMDted  aa  in  Mr.  Dillon  Wallace's 
nre  ot  tbe  Labrador  Wild  "  (Revell),  the  story  of 
ibwlllg  expedition  conducted  by  Leonldas  Hub- 
r.,  whO)  it  will  be  nmiembered,  perinhed  of  hun- 
.  CKhanstloii  In  the  wilds  of  Labrador  last  year. 
UMrd's  mrriTor  presenta,  In  a  graphic,  literary 
■a  tragle  story.  It  la  more  than  the  record  ot  a 
Irt'a  trip  for  "oopy," — it  Is  the  chronicle  ot  high, 
nrpoaa  and  achierement,  and  It  appeals  to  the 
Mat,  and  moat  Tirlle  la  mati.  Mr.  Wallace  was 
;ha  three  who  made  the  expedition,— he  and  Mr. 
!d  being  the  leaden, — accompHnled  by  a  hnlf- 
reelndlan,  who  la  described  as  int«lllKent,quick 
epUon,  naoDTCofal,  and  of  fine  character.  A 
r  of  Uloatiatlons  from  photographs,  with  three 
I,  aoeorsta  maps,  adil  to  the  attractiveness  ami 
Otitj  ot  tJie  narntive. 

•tTBRAKY  AND  OTHER  BIOGRAPHISS. 

osn^lcal  and 
■tadyof  "Theo- 
TatU-Diinton: 
roreliat,  Critic" 
•■  written  by 
Donglaa  and 
•had  by  John 
One  important 
that  thia  book 
■ala  the  oolleo- 


assoclates  among  the  nrtlsts  anil  literary  workers  of 
thlHgeoeratlon. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  serlfK  o(  "  English  Men  of 
r>etters"(MacmilIan)iM  "ThotiiHN  Moore,"by  St«phen 
Gn-ynn.  The  Volume  in  uniform  vritb  the  others  al- 
ready not«d  in  these  pageH.  Moore's  fat«,  says  tbe 
author,  is  a  capital  example  or  "nudilen  fame  acquired 
with  little  difBculty,  followed  by  a  period  o[  obscura- 
tion after  tlie  compelling  {Kiwer  which  attaches  to  a 
ninn's  living  personality  has  I>een  removed." 

A  new  and  "worth  while"  Shakespeare  book  Is  Mr. 
Tuilor  .Tenks'  "  In  tho  Days  of  Shakespeare,"  one  of  the 
beriesof  "Livesof  Great  Writ^rrt"  which  Mr.  Jen lu  is 
preparing  for  A.  S,  Barnes.  Thlslittle  volume  consists 
of  a  personal  picture  of  the  Strntfnnll>iiy,nnil  the  Lon- 
<lon  actor  and  man  of  alTnirs.  There  Is  also  added  a 
helpful  explauatiun  of  some  of  the  principal  plays,  with 
suggestive  comments. 

The  "Letters  of  Aubrey  Heardsley"  have  been  col- 
lectetl  and  published  {Iiinigtuaus,  Green),  with  an  in- 
tnxluctory  note  by  the  Kev.  John  Gray,  ot  St.  Andrew's 
and  Edinburgh.  These  letters  ar»  interesting  as  throw- 
ing side-lights  upon  that  reniarknhly  sensitive,  artistic 
sonl,  who,  after  years  of  struggle  with  consumption  and 
figbting against  religious  conviction.  Anally  "submit- 
ted, like  Wntteau,  his  master,  to  the  Catholic  Church." 


BnsllsheriUc'B 
iRla  of  dlatln- 
I  f  rianda  aad 


(From  aphotocrapb  reproduced  In  the  book,  "TbeLnreof 
the  Labrador  Wild.") 
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■enirriptc  works. 
biwt  Ha«dkel  attaliied  world-wide  fsme  by  bis 
!*•  Biddle  of  the  tJnlTewe."    The  nuccesa  of 
famM  lUB  encouraged  hint  to  contlnne  in  the 

TmVfng   bOoks, 

!■•  Jiut  brought 
other  Tolnme, 
rondBTs  of  Life  " 
n),  which  tftkes 
letefl  manj'  bio- 
qtteetlODs  only 
\f  touched  upon 
lormer  worlc. 
volnme  Profes- 

lOh^r  of  biology 
TBlTereity  of 
raato  of  organic 
i«,  nnder  the 
ciit  the  knowl- 

■iktare,  fnac-  SBMer  habceei.. 

iBd  blitory  of 

te  tranilMioD  is  by  Joeeph  McCabe. 
r.  &  Eingslej'a  "Elements  of  CompanitiTe  Zo- 
(Htdt)  haa  been  revised  and  issaed  in  n,  seconil 
,  Profnaor  Klngsley  occapiea  the  chair  of  zo- 
a  Tnfts  Collie.  Hie  scholarly  little  wurli  only 
0  be  an  intvodnctian  to  the  serious  study  of 

A  RECORD  or  BRITtSH  ART. 
AotT  of  Engllsfa  Arte  development,  and  a  story  in 
■hnoat  *11  the  art  personalities  of  the  past  three- 
H  of  ft  oentnry  Id  England  are  the  characters,  is 
lod  In  "The  Memorials  of  Edward  Bume-Jonee  " 
Qlon).    This  work.   In  two  volumes,  la  by  "G. 
B.-J.,"  which,  of  course, 
stands  for  Gertrude  (?) 
Burne-Jones.    The   In- 
fluence of   the  Bume- 
Jones  family  upon  Eng- 
lish art   cauDOt    be 
over-eBtimat«d,  and  the 
debt  of  the  worlil  to  the 
pr«-Ilaphae1ite  move- 
ment is  begliinlngto  be 
fally  recognized.    This 
handsome  two- volume 
work  is  copiously  and 
appropriately  llluxtrat- 
ed  with  portraits  in  tint 
of  Burne-Jones  and 
most  of  the  prominent 
personalities  connected 
it  of  the  past  century  In  England. 
Hlnde  William  Morris,  Algernon  Charles  Swln- 
Jobn  Rnskln,  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti,  Phillip 
Imm,  and  reproductions  of  a  number  of  famous 

m- 

Ik  QIKFUI.  HANUAI.  OP  OYMNA6TIC3. 
ibanehleflj  through  the  untiring  exertions  of 
Rtam  da  Coobertin  that  there  will  be  a  series  of 
NmsI  Cnympte  games  in  190a.  There  will  be  a 
tymwiatuij  congrtases  and  gatherings,  includ- 
■■t  Mid  phjidoal  correction  congress  at  Brussels 
tta  piMMit  jmx,  to  be  presided  over  by  his  Maj- 
tasXiCaiKild  of  Belgium;  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
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natioaal  Olympic  Committee  at  Berlin  next  jreor,  imder 
the  Emperor's  patronage, — and  the  fourth  Olympic 
Games  of  the  modern  era,  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  1908. 
Baron  de  Coabertln  has  spent  years  of  effort  and  thought 
upon  tbin  project,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  will 
probably  make  this  a  success,  ae  it  has  made  other  ven- 
tures successes  In  which  he  has  been  interested.  Baron 
de  Coubertln  has  just  written  a  very  interesting  little 
book,  entitled  "Gymnastique  Utilitsire"  (Useful  Gym- 
naxticH),  which  has  been  issued  by  Felix  Alcan,  in  Paris, 
ax  one  of  the  library  under  the  general  title,  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Youth  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  This 
little  vi)lume  Is  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt.  It 
covers  the  entire  Held  of  sports  and  physical  exercisea 
which  can  l>e  of  any  possible  use.  The  three  divisions 
which  the  author  makes  are  (1)  Rescue,  (3)  Personal 
Safety,  and  (3)  Iiocomotion.  Fencing,  boxing,  hor«e- 
riding  and  yachting  are  considered  among  the  sports. 

BOOKS  ON  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

Paul  Bonrget's  latest  work  is  ost«nsibly  a  novel,  but 

tu  English  readers  it  will  appenrnsa  purely  pathological 

presentation  of  the  relation  between  the  Roman  Church 

and  itflndherents  In  tbe 

matter  of  divorce.   The 

book  is  entitled  "ADi- 

vorce"  (Scribners).    M. 

Bourget's  theme  Is  the 

working  out  of  the 

Church  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical sin  of  a  woman 
in  taking  a  new  hne- 
bahd,  according  to  the 
laws  of  France,  when 
the  Church  forbids 
such  a  thing.  It  1b  real- 
ly the  story  of  an  in- 
tense mental  an<l  morml 
struggle  between  reli- 
PAUL  BOUHOBT.  gloQ  and  love. 

Dr.  Way  land  White, 
author  of  "Gleams  From  Paul's  Prison,"  has  prepared 
a  little  inspirational  volume  entitled  "Home  IdeaU" 
{American  Baptist  Publication  Society).  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  chapters  on  the  closest  relations  of  life, 
includlngeome  helpful  words  on  what  husbands,  wives, 
brothers,  and  sisters  should  be  in  the  home. 

"  I  searched  up  and  down  the  earth— and  found  It  In  my 
own  soul.  I  implored  heaven  and  hell — and  the  field 
daisle^i  answered  me."  This  is  one  of  the  prayers,  by 
Muriel  Strode,  in  "Hy  Little  Book  of  Prayers"  (Open 
Court  Publishing  (Ji.}. 

The  work  done  by  the  Union  Pour  I'Aetion  Morale  la 
France  is  being  extended  by  an  extensive  campaign  of 
publicity.  One  of  the  recent  noteworthy  issues  of  this 
organization  Is  an  illustrated  account  of  the  hard  life 
led  by  the  Xewfoundland  fishermen.  This  appears 
under  the  title  "  Pecheurs  de  Terr«-Nenve"  (Fishers  of 
Newfoundland),  with  a  preface  by  Paul  Deajardlns, 
and  some  graphic  illustrations  by  the  French  artist  E. 

Still  we  have  books  by  Pastor  Wagner.  "My  Appeal 
to  America"  (McClure,  Phillips),  with  an  iutroduetion 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  notes  and  appendixes,  has 
jnst  appeared.  Dr.  Abbott  characterises  Paetor  Wag- 
ner as  a  man  who,  In  a  preBmineut  degree,  has  given  to 
the  world  "vitaliied  truths."   The  famous  Frenchman's 
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message  to  the  American  people  is  a  call  to  active  good- 
ness and  *Hhe  simple  life."  Another  of  the  early  Wag- 
ner books,  **The  Busy  Life,"  has  been  translated  and 
published  (Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.)»  with  the  sub-title, 
"The  Quest  of  Energy."  This  Review  has  already 
commented  more  than  once  upon  the  sane,  helpful 
value  of  Pastor  Wagner's  works. 

Dr.  T.  K.  Chejme,  Canon  of  Rochester,  England,  has 
written  a  small  volume,  entitled  "Bible  Problems  and 
the  New  Material  for  Their  Solution  "  (Putnams),  which 
he  sub-heads  as  "a  plea  for  thoroughness  of  investiga- 
tion addressed  to  churchmen  and  scholars." 

CHILDREN,  AND  ABOUT  THEM. 

A  very  handsome  book  typographically,  as  well  as  a 
daintily  written  one  from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Martin's  "The  Luxury  of  Children  and 
Some  Other  Luxuries"  (Harpers).  Mr.  Martin,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  "  Windfalls  of  Observa- 
tion," "A  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich,"  and  other  books. 
His  text  can  be  seen  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  volume, 
"  I  don't  know  of  any  aspect  in  which  earth  appears  to 
better  advantage  than  as  a  playground  for  small  chil- 
dren." The  very  "fetching"  marginal  illustrations  in 
tint  are  by  Sarah  S.  Stillwell. 

A  series  of  delightful  pictures  of  real  children,  with 


a  story  to  match,  have  been  pnbllsbed  tinder  the  title 
"The  Age  of  Innocence"  (Dodd,  Mead),  by  Walter 
Russell,  author  of  "  The  Bending  of  the  Twig."  Mr. 
Russell  has  made  the  pictures  and  the  text  himself. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  colored  portrait  of  Miss  Ethel  and 
Master  Archie  Roosevelt. 

BOOKS  OP  HUMOR. 

One  poor  mortal,  who  has  been  afflicted  for  years  with 
rheumatism,  has  written  an  exceedingly  humorous  book 
on  his  experience  with  cures,  under  the  title  "Being 
Done  Grood  "  (The  Brooklyn  Eagle  Press).  The  author, 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Lent,  recites,  in  genuine  humorous 
style,  his  experiences  in  being  cured  of  the  rheumatism, 
with  "comments  on  the  advance  made  by  medical  sci- 
ence during  the  past  5,500  years." 

Evelyn  Gladys  is  a  new  writer  of  vigor  and  point.  She 
has  just  brought  out  a  work,  entitle<l  "  Thoughts  of  a 
Fool "  (Chicago :  E.  P.  Rosenthal  &  Co.),  with  a  sub- 
title, "Twenty-six  Chapters  of  Good  Stuff."  It  is  made 
up  of  chapters  of  rugged  philosophy  on  the  facts  of 
every-day  life.  Its  general  spirit  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  sentence :  "It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  physical  or  social  world.  It  would  be 
better  to  remove  the  cause,  and  until  the  cause  is  re- 
moved, let  us  have  as  much  discord  as  possible." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  winter  lias  been  one  of  such  se- 
Terity, — and  of  such  unwonted  and 
itabbom  persistence  far  into  t!ie 
ICftrch, — that  the  reluctant  liawu  of 
>mes,  in  the  minds  of  at  least  lialf  the 
people,  a  matter  of  deep  and  positive 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
broaght  records  of  low  temperature 
snowfall  that  reminded  the  oldest  in- 
the  orthodox  weather  of  his  boyhood, 
dimate  had  changed.  The  South  was 
(dd  waves  and  snowBtorniB.  Tn  parts 
It  the  snow  blockade  caused  the  fuel- 
all.  BO  that  in  some  places  the  farmera 
rir  com,  and  in  others  their  fences. 
•reh  there  still  remained  in  hundreds 
populated  streets  of  New  York  f'ity 
ie«  of  discolored  and  unwholesome 
ice,  from  the  time  of  the  so-called 
'oi  Jftnnary  25  and  26.  The  gradual 
ion  of  the  filth-laden  snowbanks  was 


thought  to  be  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  or  '■  spotted  fever,"  that  devel- 
oped in  New  York  last  month,  and  that  led  to 
the  ofBcial  appointment  of  a  special  investigating 
■    '     I  of  leading  medical  experts. 


1^  So  bad  was  the  condition  of  these 

Him  rof*  streets  through  at  least  seven  or  eight 
'"'"■  continuous  weeks,  that  in  many  of 
them  it  was  practically  impussibte  for  fire  en- 
gines to  make  their  way.  Many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent  fur  snow- 
removal,  with  good  results  on  a  few  main  thor- 
oughfares, but  otherwise  little  or  no  achievement. 
TliUB,  the  longer  days,  with  warm  rains  and 
spring  sunshine,  were  anxiously  awaited  by  the 
people  of  the  most  densely  crowded  metropolis 
in  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the  population  of 
New  York  has  seemed  to  lie  increasing  day  by 
day,  with  an  ever-intensifying  pressure  upon  the 
resources' and  facilities  that  are  peculiar  to  that 
city.  The  ^reat  office  buildings,  central  mer- 
cantile establishnionts,  and  many-storied  cloth- 
ing and  other  factories  in  the  midiilo  and  lower 
[>art  of  Manhattan  Islai.d  are  constantly  being 
multiplied,  and  arc  thus  .increasing  the  day  pop- 
ulation of  tiiis  district  of  concentration.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tenement- ho  use  capacity  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  island  has  lieen  growing  at  a 
corresponding  pace,  while  the  number  of  people 
coming  across  the  East  Iliver  from  lirooklyn 
and  adjacent  districts  has  been  greater  from 
week  to  week.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
swarms  of  workers  who  cross  each  morning  from 
Jersey  City.  Hoboken,  and  the  various  New  Jer- 
sey suburbs  ;  while  there  is  a  moderate  but  con- 
stant growth  in  the  number  of  people  who  come 
to  town  from  the  northern  suburlis  by  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  the  New  York  Central  system  and 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  trains, 
as  well  as  by  extensions  of  the  elevated  and  street 
railwnv  systems. 
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prahitm  In  iii^  tiio  itioiitlis  (i[  Fiiliruury  ami 
Aeuti  Form.  j[ji,.(.],^  —  wlieii  inflciiLPnt  wi^ailicr 
drove  evorylKwIy  tn  the  use  of  Btn-i't-tranflit  (ii- 
ciliti<.'S  even  for  short  distanci's, — sut-li  a  coiices- 
tioii  of  tli»  lot'al  means  of  transportation  ati  the 
wiirlil  lias  pnibably  never  seen  before  under  any 
cinninistancos.  The  crowds  goiu^r  to  and  fnun 
the  world's  fair  grounds  at  .St.  Limin  on  the 
days  of  gn<ateMt  attendance,  and  those  moving 
back  and  forth  from  Jackson  Park  ut  tiie  time 
of  the  Chicago  exposition,  wero  nut  to  1h!  eoni- 
p»r<id  with  those  that  Sew  York  witnessed  every 
(lay.  without  special  occasion,  during;  Marcli  and 
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coinpftny  ot  importiint  fnincliiecs  for 
round  railway  system  whirli  will  oikt- 
ber  of  tunnel  tabes  under  the  Hudson 
.  will  connect  on  tint  west  hI^Io  witli 
sit  linos  to  all  the  iuijtortiiut  New  .lor- 
b«.  On  the  New  York  sLl.-.  it  will 
reftching  into  the  iicurt  of  th<!  busi- 
cts.  The  situation  liiis  furtluT  f;ivi>n 
ad  impetDB  to  plans  f<<r  tin:  nipi'l  and 
ierelopincnt  of  the  lines  of  thn  [in-sent 
imbwfty  Bystem,  and  impoitaiit  h'gi^- 
Ubany  will  hare  authuiized  the  ^rant- 
tlier  fruichiaeB  tu  the  must  favorable 
■  mbway  linns  not  yet  undtTEakcn. 
IL.  tho  New  Yurk  Central  system  \s 
(Uh  impiditrtbe  work  tipon  im  sttipen- 
jtanninftl  fiu:ilitie8.  and  will  mM  new 
ite  opented  for  ra[ijil  ami  fret|u<'iit 
Hftrbra  service,  fur  adistiinee  of  thirty 
il  H«w  Hftvon  system  nUu  bus  t;ri.'at 
ifcuid,  uid  the  Lon^  iHliDid  Bvstem  is 
Ijl  bs  tnuisformed  int"  a  iietwc.rk  "1 
tM  for  suburban  buaini'se.  The  I'l'tin- 
Vnd  is  At  work  upon  its  f;ri'nt  t>1.'in  for 
ts  tnins  under  the  Tludsoi)  llivi^r  intn 
of  New  York,  and  mhtr  sysr.'ins  fr.iin 
rftrd  »re  io  their  turn  eiiterhi-;  i;i"iti 


pcilieies  of  a  similar  nature.  Itrooklyu's  )>est 
talent  has  boon  ennnped  ail  winter  upon  the 
problem  how  to  make  the  now  bridges  carry 
I'leetrii:  ears  ami  trains  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  ai-- 
conmiodate  the  greatest  nunil^r  of  people  with 
the  least  <ielay.  It  is  practically  agreed  that 
there  must,  on  tho  Ni-w  Vurk  side,  ho  something 
in  the  nature  of  great  h.)0]i8  connectinji  briilge 
tenuinals  ami  sweeping  out  toward  the  heart  of 
Ibe  city  in  sm-h  a  way  that  there  can  be  a  con- 
tinuous movement  of  Imndreds  of  street  cars  and 
elevated  and  subway  trains,  acrusa  the  riv<-r  by 
one  bridge  and  back  again  by  another,  with  a 
corresponiiing  development  of  ti-rniinal  and  con- 
necting facilities  on  the  Brooklyn  side. 
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such  a  (lirision,  with  all  its  theoreticK 
tageB,  is  not  to  be  tliougli't  of  as  a  prttcti' 
tion.  Tliere  is  iiotliiug  to  do.  thwrofur 
take  the  cutnlierBomc  uiacliiiiery  that  nc 
and  use  it  fur  the  best  results  tJiat  ca 
taincd  from  it.  Even  with  a  lack  of  i 
self-government,  and  the  ilifiicnltv  of  t 
interference  from  thc^  ytate  legislature. 
an  immense  diflert^nce  to  New  York  C 
elements  are  in  eontrul  of  the  municijial 
nieiit.  Thus,  at  present  there  are  grave 
in  connection  with  the  cimtracts  fi>r  Itjjl 
streets.  It  is  chargeil  tliat  the  Tmnn 
miniatratiou  has  been  paying  the  ligh 
no]ioly  an  exwKaive  ami  neeilli's^  iirice 
public  service.  The  matti-r  was  taki-n  i 
legislature  at  Albany.  nn.i  aCter  much  j 
and  many  charges  of  undue  lobby  intl 
was  dec'ideii.  by  an  ahnust  unauiinnus 
the  legislators,  to  investigatf!  the  light  1 
This  vote  was  l^ken  on  March  17.  an-: 
vestigation  began  in  the  following  week 

j^^         K  Mayor  Low  had  been  leele 
ffiij  0/     there  had  been  a  cuntinuanci 

Tamm<,«t.      y^lopmeUt    «f    llis    effi.-jent    I 

the  public-lighting  tjuestiori  would  bv  I 
have  been  satisfactorily  solved  and 
would  hnve  been  avoided.  In  a  nunil.« 
pei?ts,  Mr.  McClellans  administi-ation 
offended  the  l>est  senst.'  of  thecommunii 
such  extent  as  it  was  oITended  liy  fornr 
many  governments.  Yet  Tammany  it 
the  same,  however  its  viciousness  may  t^e 
Thus,  the  Democratic  pajwrs  Lave  iiee 
with  the  l{epul>li<<ati  press  in  Bcciisatiou 
effect  that  the  leaders  of  Tammany  ha 
profiting  in  all  sorts  of  ways  from  tbeii 
over  fraiiehiries  and  ([uasi-public  work. 
b,.en  pointed  out  that  Jlr.  Murphy.theT. 
boss,  is  coiiiieeted  with  contracting  firn 
are  eniiaged  in  doing  work  to  the  aggi 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  cliietly 
jMiriition.":  which  have  had  to  secure  fr 
and  obtain  niunici|)al  consent  before  ■ 
uj)oti  their  projects. 
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compared  with  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the 
engineering  projects  now  under  way  or  in  im- 
mediafa^  contemplation  ri-Iating  t<>  tlie  jmblic 
services  of  the  metropolis  of  New  York.  And 
with  so  much  at  stake  having  to  do  with  the 
future  comfoi-t,  welt-being,  and  priis|>enty  of 
millions  of  people,  and  witli  the  present  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  of  liollars,  it  is  not 
Strange  that  there  should  bo  a  growing  interest 
in  the  principles  of  government  and  administra- 
tion that  are  involved,  and  an  even  keener  in- 
terest in  those  coiniuercial  phases  of  politics 
that  am  always  to  lie  fonml  where  public  fran- 
chises are  nt  stake  ami  huge  contracts  for  con- 
Blruction  work  are  to  be  secui-eil. 

*  »  r  '*■  '''''*  """deipal  situation  has  been 
PriitiHQ     press<-'d  in  manv  wavs  upon  the  at- 

t"'^"*-  tentii.n  of  the  legislature  at  Albany 
during  this  year's  session.  Kvery  year  it  grows 
{001*6  plain  that  nielropolilan  afTairs  ougiit  to  be 
fully  in  the  eontn.l  of  the  people  of  the  city. 
and  relieved  frnm  the  domimition  nf  committees 
of  the  .Static  legislature.  The  fundamental  rem- 
edy would  lie  in  dividing  N^-w  York  inl.i  two 
State!^.  i.ni'  of  then)  to  cuniprise  the  existing 
New    York   ''ily  and    adjacent  lerriiorv.     But 


The  reasons  which  in  the  rec 
io»  have  convinced  most  of  the  1 
""■  Kens  of  New  York  that  part 
place  in  city  government  are  mor 
n  ever  before.  A  mayor 
c  coming  autumn,  and  a  o 
:t  strength  should  lie  brou 
■  wIlo  will  !>e  most  active  i 
iididate  are,  however,  wiM 
^tiling  could  be  gained  by 
!iiit  the  winter  and  spring 


ed  i 


•■<:  1. 
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!0X  in  securing  every  possible  aiil  to  better 
ipal  conditions  from  the  legislature  at 
y.  Ilard  efforts  in  tlmi  Jirertiim  will  have 
pliehi.'d  n  great  ili-iil  when  tb<:  r(>suUs  of 
eBsion  are  Eumnitil  iiji.  Tim  ]>rc3sure 
ht  to  licar  by  jjix^at  corporations  ami 
1  interests  upon  tliu  menilxtrs  of  the  Logis- 

was  not  confliK.-d  to  retircsentutivee  of 
irty  :  niiil  it  isei-iiicil  aX.  nn  cnrlit-r  st»^i;  of 
ticeciliiitrs  to  liav>.-  accoinplitthcd  ils  pitr- 
But  then'  woru  ru-ii  of  cli-au  coni-Hne 
uiclc  dcnsioii   who  siuiikeii    out   tin-    laa- 

jml  infTiiljiTs  of  [he  l.r'jfislatiiri'  on  thoir 
Mhavior.  uml  Lclpwl  to  smiirt;  Jofrislnlivi; 


I  of  a  suhs 


.-.-ll-h 
iviii^  anil  toiling 


City. 


Thorp  will  Ije  rhvaper  /'as,  Iu;tti 
methods  in  the  dc'velopmcnt  c 
ransit  sypttiins,  i>rol)uhly  8omi»  com- 


isivo  plan  of  di-alinn  with  tin-  jir 
[vr  supply,  and  jirogr.'HS  in  Ki'voml  ntlier 
ons.  as  a  result  of  rinrcnt  work  in  which 
at  the  Kupiihlican  l.;adi-re  of  New  York 
lave  l>e<!n  notahly  active,  toftitlliur  with 
I  botiies  like  the  f'ity  "'lull.  Amrjnf;  acts 
Legislature  from  whioli  go<td   results  are 


hoped  niaylw  mcntion''d  the  Hmcnilmcnts  to  tlio 
liaiiii's  li<!Uor  law.  hv  nn'ans  of  which  it  is  dn- 
elared  thnt  H»v<Ta!  th'ms»n<l  of  tlic  most  hami- 
fid  and  vicious  irsiirts  m;iv  he  put  out  of  husi- 
n<«s.  Tlif  iirohh-ius  i.r  ,;  .'ity  lik..  New  York 
ari<  of  ft]ipiilliii^  luii^nimdc.  yet  they  need  not  l>e 
des|)aired  of.  Ncvrr  heloro  wen-  so  lunny  men 
of  intelligence,  liiKii  cli;iniet<-r,  and  strong  eon- 
vic'tion  inicruHteil  in  trviufj  lu  ileal  with  these 
atlairs.  When  grvat  linanciers  like  Mr.  .Iscoh  H. 
Schiff,  with  all  their  ciires  and  interests,  stand 
readv  to  give  thonfrht,  and  svuijiathv  lis  well  as 
mon.-y  to  promote  the  adviinci'menl  ..f  the  e..ni- 
niunity.  it  is  idi-jir  that  we  an-  moving  steadily 
toward  ihi-  tiiiu-  when  tli<'  hest  imsinesM  talent 
vili  itdndnist<-r  public  linauce.  and  when  the  w«|. 


hv  the 
till- 


M,f  thr 
ihli 


■i.pl. 


iiin.ls 


vill  li 


vfulh 


lered 


irlflll 


of  the 


.  has  lie: 
ikitig  cnrpiirations. 


chiraqu',  '""'  'i'"i'i''ii"il  '-'•■cliou  in  t'hieago 
0'>-at  '     (icciirsMn  April  I.     Thi'  I'l-rsonalities 

Co.,(«t.  ,,(  j|^,,  ,^^.„  ,.H,„|i,i„t,.„  for  mav.ir 
stand  ..ui  h..ldly,  and  the  issues,  while  teelinical 
iuid  complicated,  ruliLte  to  one  paramount  suhject. 
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If  Chicago  really  means  to  go  into 
fj^l^'"^  the  })U8inc8s  of  passentr^^r  transit  on 

municipal  account.  Mr.  Harlan's 
.o<i  of  doing  it  wouM  seem  to  promise  bet- 
esults  for  the  people  of  Chicago  than  Judge 
les  method,  for  in  onii  casti  the  public 
?»y  would  have  been  expended  in  tlie  acqui- 
1  of  an  obsolete  s«?rvi<:e,  wliile  in  tlie  other 
every  penny  of  the  city's  money  would  l»e 
t  up<.)n  wholly  fresh  additions  to  the  transit 
ities  of  Chicago.  Tliis  would  com[)el  tin? 
ing  companies,  or  their  successors  in 
^rsiiip,  to  URnlernize  their  service  under 
mre  of  municipal  competition.  Thus,  the 
5ns  would  have  se<!ure<l  a  doubled  i)V  (piad- 
h1  extent  of  transit  service,  all  up  to  the 
t  standards.  The  peoi)le  of  (-liicago  are 
aed  to  the  point  of  doin«^  something  of  lirst- 
imi>ortance,  regardless  of  expense,  in  secur- 
er their  citv  an  u]>-to-date  svstem  of  street 
'ays  and  rapid-transit  linrs;  and  th«*y  seem 
ivo  learned  how  to  prot«'ct  their  own  inter- 
as  against  the  greed  of  monopoly  corpora 
In  principle,  their  fight  fr)r  the  public 
ire  is  not  so  different  from  that  which  the 
le  of  New  York  are  carrying  on,  and  which 
)me  form  or  other  is  to  Ije  found  going  on 
ery  large  American  city. 

There  is  nothing  destructively  radical 
Micai  in  the  recent  self-assertion  of  the  peo- 
'*^''  pie  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
igo  against  the  great  public-service  corpora- 
.  The  companies  have  made  hundreds  of 
nui  of  dollars  out  of  capitalizing  the  rights 
priviloges  that  belong  to  the  public  itself. 
%tiw  York,  for  example,  when^  excessive? 
a  Are  paid  to  the  lighting  trust  for  the  elec- 
[Uuniiiation  of  the  strei^ts,  and  where  the 
e  pftys  ft  dollar  per  thousand  feet  for  its 
luge  dividends  arc  distributed  upon  light- 
leearities  that  sell  at  fancy  ])rices  in  the 
:  market  and  that  represent  in  volumf;  several 
^the  money  actually  invested  in  the  light- 
nrinnnn  It  is  expected  that  new  legislation 
ifing  the  price  of  gas  down  to  7  ~>  cents  or 
Its;  but  it  is  also  likely  that  this  will 
lually  upon  a  sliding  scale,  in  order 
too  rudely  with  so-called  vested  in- 
5h  will  depend  upon  th(^  results  of 
ktion  by  the  legislative  committef. 
to  be  vigorous  and  thorough,  and 
go  into  various  ]>liases  of  gas  and 
_  Lting  in  New  York  City.  In  all  the 
agitation  in  American  cities  and  .\meri- 
btOB  against  the  greed  of  corporate  mo- 
[y,  there  seems  at  the  present  time  a  remark- 
sane  and  equitable  disposition  on  the  part 
Me  who  represent  the  public  interest. 


^  ^  These  movements  in  New  York  and 

and  the  Chicago,  however,  although  they  in- 
on  Business,  y^j^^  vastlv  more  in  value,  and  also  in 
their  relation  to  the  actual  comfort  and  well-being 
of  large  poi)ulations,  have  not  attracted  nearly  so 
wide  notice  as  the  comparatively  novel  and  sen* 
sational  action  of  the  Legislature  and  governor 
of  th<j  iState  of  Kansas  in  dealing  with  tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  shipping,  refining,  and  sale  of  the 
product  of  th(i  oil  wells  of  the  State.  All  the 
salient  facts  will  be  found  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  number  of  this  Kkview  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Ilarger.  of  Abilene,  Kan.  Mr. 
llarger  giv<»s  an  acc(nint  of  tlie  oi)ening  of  tlie 
Kansas  oil  fields  and  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try, and  relates  the  circu instance's  under  which 
the  State  (b'termined  to  ass(»rt  itself  against  the 
nuithods  of  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly.  The 
one  thing  most  widely  commented  upon  through- 
out the  country  has  been  tin?  appropriati<Mi  of 
money  for  the  building  and  operation  of  a  State 
oil  refinery.  A  more  thoughtful  study  of  the 
subject,  however,  would  seem  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  building  of  a  small  jmblic  refinery  to 
be  worked  by  convict  labor,  while  interesting 
and  8ignifi(rant  for  a  number  of  reasons,  is  not 
a  matter  comparable  in  importance  with  the 
other  legislative  steps  just  taken  by  the  people 
of  Kansas.  They  have  dealt  in  such  a  way  with 
the  question  of  transportation  as  to  give  in- 
dependent shippers  the  same  rates  and  advan- 
tages that  belong  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

This  they  have  done  by  makin<^  the 

Securing  .,.*'.  •  j 

Equal  Oil  pipo  Imes  commou  carriers  and 
Chances,  j^y  taking  measures  to  secure  equal 
railroad  rates.  Such  steps  cannot  be*  complained 
of  by  the  Standard  Oil  ( -ompany.  It  is  not  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  its  business  with  every 
opportunity  in  the  State  of  Kansas ;  l)Ut,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  cajutalist  or  company  may  now 
engage  in  tlu?  business  of  transporting  or  refining 
petroleum  with  the  same  access  to  common  car- 
riers that  is  enjoyed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. Unijuestionably  we  have  entered,  in  this 
country,  upon  a  period  of  business  op(»rations 
u|)on  th<}  large  scale  by  great  corporations.  There 
are  a<lvantages  in  this,  and  tliere  can  ])e  no  seri- 
ous harm  in  it,  provided  there  is  no  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  smaller  companies  or  firms  to  a 
like  us(»  of  facilities  that  are  in  their  nature  pub- 
lic and  common.  Kansas,  therefore,  is  not  likely 
to  ti'ach  us  so  much  by  the  operation  of  her  oil 
refinery  as  ]»y  her  vigorous  application  of  the 
soun<l  principle  that  common  carriers  must  give 
everybody  a  square  d(?al.  Already,  before  the 
<?nd  of  March,  the  maximum  oil-rate  law  had 
resulted  in  the  starting  of  a  dozen  independent 
refineries. 
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amlsnloiwr  of  ILe  Bureau  cif  <'orpunitI<iDii.  having 

' rigid  eiamlnallun  of  the  f-lunilani  Oil  Companj.i 
the  Timta  IMlnDrapollKj. 

of  a  clsBB  of  writers  (.'iiicajfcil  in  furnisli- 
icles  of  the  "frfrizietl  "  sort  to  wi'lely 
«d  inaga2in<»8.  However  sincere  tlicsc 
may  be. — and  however  dramatic  and  con- 
;  their  way  of  teliiDg  wliat  they  have  found 
bey  are  verj-  far  f  n^ni  l)einK  en^aiJtHl  just 
Coiiductin(;ascioDtific  investigation.  Kur- 
re,  sensationalism  is  their  slock  in  trade  ; 
vj  would  lie  out  of  business  at  once  if 
oald  attempt  to  toll  tlie  truth  in  a  well- 
ioned  way. 

TUero  are  two  iliaiin'tricslly  opiHjsite 
I  points  of  view.  First,  there  is  thai 
■■  of  the  r>eople  who  have  conci-ived  of 
«try  like  what  they  call  tJie  ■■  bif-f  trust " 
■Bnlly  oppressive  anil  a  imlilic  evil. — acon- 

to  bring  about  abnormal  conditions.  To 
;  is  simply  a  giant  itionuimly  e.vistiiig  in 
lat  it  may  contml  the  market  an>l  perma- 
lepress  the  prices  lo  be  pni<i  the  fsrniers 
lehnien  for  th>-ir  cattle,  wjiib^  maintsin- 
vya  St  unduly  hifih  levels  the  prici's  e.\- 
om  consumers  for  thi-ir  mressary  supplies 
L  .The  enemies  of  tlie  monopoly  thus 
t  it  as  exacting  a  first  Inrp-  jimlit  from 
lie  men  and  a  st-coiid  hir>;e  profit  from  tlu' 
'Deumcrs,  while  maiiiifriii;^  to  get  a  third 
rofit  from  wrong  an<l  illegal  rehitinns  ii> 
Iroad  companies,  ami  ii   fourth   or    \»-v- 

fifth  large  profit  from  tb.-  i.mny-si.le.l 
ment  of  industry  that  grows  out  of  util- 
le  by-products  of  thi;  slaughter-houses, 
wsite  point  of  view  is  that  which  is  held 


by  those  engaged  saccessfully  in  the  beef  in- 
dtiBtry.  and  their  apologists.  They  think  of 
thetneeives  aa  having  so  eliminated  the  waste  of 
oUbfashioned  comjietition.  and  of  business  on 
the  small  scale,  that  their  improveil  methods 
have  become  a  great  and  positive  l)oon  to  the 
cattle  men  of  the  AVest  and  the  beef- consumers 
of  the  East.  They  K'lieve  that  their  facilities 
for  transportation  ami  coM  storage,  ami  their 
methods  of  {lacking  ami  distributing  fresh  meat 
and  of  preparing  and  marketing  other  food  prod- 
ucts, are  of  positive  benefit  lo  llie  consumers, 
and  that  the  public  gains  a  great  ileal  more  than 
the  Armours  ami  Swifts  and  Morrises  gain  fioni 
all  this  development  of  improved  iiiethoils. 

/■».rfinB  (*t  \,,\v,  as  between  these  nvo  points  of 
Mtan  vf  view,  the  plain,  uuseiisatioiial  truth 
'^'"'*'  is  lo  be  fouml.  by  such  an  investi- 
gation as  <'omtiiissioner  IJartiehl  unilertuok. 
Neither  of  the  e.ttreme  ]x.inls  of  view  is  wholly 
correi-i.  The  rejiort  transiiiilted  to  Congress  by 
the  I'resiilent  juKt  before  the  session  closed  ought 
to  be  highly  reassuring  to  everybody  lionestly 
coucerneii.  There  are  some  real  problems  n!S]iect- 
ing  the  carrying  on  of  large  industries  that  wc 
shall  not  solve  in  ihis  couniry  this  year  or  next. 
The  Bureau  of  t'orjjo rations  in  the  Deiiartment 
of  CoMimen-e  has  no  destructive  mission.  'What- 
ever may  lie  wrong,  under  existing  United 
Stales  laws,  in  the  way  in  which  the  beef  indus- 
try is  carried  on  by  ihe  half-dozen  largest  pack- 
ing tirms  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Attor- 
ney ■  (ieueral  for  uns]iartng  pi'osecution.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  had  prin- 
cipally to  ascertain  facts  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  (.'ongress  adopted  in  March  of  last 
year  relating  to  prices  of  cattle  and  dressed  l>eef, 
and  the  organization,  conduct,  and  prolilsof  the 
corpoi'ations  engage<l  in  the  beef  industry.  This 
work  has  bi-en  well  carrieii  out  by  comjietent 
men.  with  impartiality.  In  so  far  as  the  subject 
is  one  that   rc'iuires   further  attention,    it  will 

Puhii  It  ''"■■  P''*^^^''*^  advantage  to  be  de- 
afld V  rived  from  investigations  like  this, 
'""'"-  and  from  the  ever-growing  publicity 
that  now  envelops  the  affairs  of  large  corjiora- 
tions.  is  ou<-  thiit  is  us  yet  almost  iin{H'rceived. 
It  can  be  stated  in  one  short  sentience:  Com- 
pany iifier  company  is  setting  its  huusi'  in  order 
as  respei'ts  things  that  would  not  bear  inspection. 
It  Would  not  be  diHii'ult.  for  instance,  to  men- 
tion here  a  number  of  im)iortnnt  companies  that, 
us  II  matter  of  fiict.  no  longer  accept  any  mil- 
road  rebates  or  special  favors  as  against  smaller 
Competitors,     Thev  ftMtl  that  thev  cannot  afford 
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n  Scan  and  Dryden.  ol  Xew  Jersey,  are 
ed  to  liave  important  cmiK-ction  with 
iuancial  and  otlior  corporati-mB.  and  tho 
il  eletiienta  in  New  Jcracy  are  not  radical 
ir  corporation  attitiidn.  Hut  then?  are 
mml-era  of  in.lividual  citizi-nn  in  New  Ji-r- 
lo  aj^ree  with  tin?  President,  and  wlm 
do  well  to  make  their  vi<^wB  known  to 
ntlomen  who  reprceent  their  State  in  the 
,  Mr.  La  Kollette  will  doiihtlesB  turn  up 
Vieconsin  with  Btron^'y  foritiulated  and 
adical  viewB  already  well  known.  The 
J  would  1h'  niorij  intereBted  in  limliug  out 
r  what  position  bo  inRuential  a  Senator  as 
league,  Mr.  Spooner,  will  take  when  thu 
d  aubjecl  ia  really  lirought  to  a  focus  in 
late  Chamljer  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 

1^  In  several  States,  it  is  to  \mi  reinem- 
r*  l/ered,  the  legislatures  are  to  bo 
""  chosen  in  November  which  will  have 
[  SUtes  .Senatoi-s  to  elect.  In  some  of 
i^tates  the  popular  choice  for  Senator  is 
,ined  at  primary  elections.  In  others,  the 
I  fought  out  practically  in  the  nominating 
ecting    of   inembera   of   tho    Ijcgislaturo 

views  on  the  -Senatorial  question  are 
.  ,  In  a  number  of  StatoH,  preliminary 
rial  contests  are  going  to  bo  affected  by 
estion  whether  a  candidate  is  supported 
I  railroads  and  great  corporations  or  is 
ig  for  the  public  interests.  Tho  present 
I  singularly  favorable  for  a  calm,  search- 
(CUBsion  by  tho  newspapers  and  the  ^wople 
ry  phase  of  thia  subject  of  railroads  and 
rialcorporationsin  legislation  and  politics. 
le  thing,  these  subjects  can  just  now  be 
led  with  less  bias  of  partisanship  than  at 

any  time  in  the  past.  Fresident  Koose- 
ittitude  upon  such  matters  is  not  partisan 
nature.  It  ia  true  that  by  the  claims  of 
and  by  the  reproaches  of  others,  he  has 
redited  or  charged  with  having  gone  over 
emocratic  position.  Hut  tho  real  cleavage 
;  public  men  on  these  questions  iloes  not 

die  party  linea. 


not  lie  rallied  ;  and  this  subject  also  went  over, 
to  be  taken  up  again  next  autumn  or  winter. 
Here  again  we  have  a  topic  of  great  importance 
u[Jon  which,  if  one  estimates  correctly,  the  pre- 
ponderant opinion  of  the  country  Bujiports  the 
t'reaident  and  the  administi'ation.  in  tho  new 
policy  tiiwanl  Snnto  Domingo,  as  explained  in 
thvse  pagrs  last  incmth,  and  thoroughly  described 
and  defcnd('d  in  the  article  by  I'rof,  John  Rassott 
Moore.  Slime  of  the  Senators  oppoHed  the  treaty 
because  tjiey  frankly  avowed  their  di^ire  to  (lunex 
Santo  Domingo  to  tlie  1  'nited  States  and  regarded 
the  proposed  arrangement  as  one  that  would  bring 
about  so  good  ;in  ndjustnjent  of  Santo  Donnngo 
affairs  as  to  ol.viati^  the  demand  fur  anne.tatiim. 
This,  certainly,  was  an  intelligible  jioaition.  and 
an  honeat  one  ;  but  although  these  Seiiutoi-s  may 
wish  to  anne.t  Santo  Domingo,  one  does  not 
tliid  any  strong  tide  of  jmblic  opinion  sotting 
in  that  direction.  Other  Si'nators  opposed  tho 
treaty  becBuse  they  declareil  that  it  brought 
alKiut  a  relationahip  which  would  inevitably 
lead  up  to  annexation.— the  first  stop  toward 
which  they  were  determined  to  oppose  with 
all  firmness.     This  was  not  a  sound  position. 

PrtctdiKt  "^^^^^  were  atill  otlicr  Senatora  who 
MMK.      professed   to   lie  willing  enough  to 

Practk:  j[gj^[  after  the  manner  of  this  treaty 
with  Santo  Domingo  but  for  the  fact  that  w<* 
might  thuB  have  established  a  precedent  which 
would  prevent  our  dealing  upon  their  precise 
merits  with  analogous  situations  that  might  arise 
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in  other  Latin- American  republics.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  all  our  recent  experience  shows  how 
directly  we  deal  with  such  problems  upon  their 
individual  merits,  regardless  of  precedents.  "We 
have  made  Cuba  an  entirely  independent  repub- 
lic, but  have  given  her  some  commercial  advan- 
tages and  stand  sponsor  before  the  world  for 
her  internal  good  order  and  external  solvency 
and  honor.  In  the  case  of  Venezuela,  we  have 
worked  out  an  arbitration  plan  for  adjusting 
foreign  claims  and  a  financial  plan  for  paying 
off  the  claims  as  adjusted,  and  this  we  have 
done  without  impairing  independence  and  self- 
government  in  Venezuela.  At  Panama,  we  have 
countenanced  the  creation  of  a  new  republic 
under  our  auspices  and  protection,  and  with  re- 
lations to  our  government  not  based  upon  any 
precedent.  Far  earlier  than  any  of  these  ar. 
rangements,  we  had  come  into  unwritten  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  of  an  intimate  and  mutually 
beneficial  kind  under  which  Mexico  is  safe  from 
foreign  aggression  and  practically  guaranteed 
against  serious  domestic  instability. 

Now,  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  is 
Mtsaion  In  not  80  nuK'li  One  of  theory  as  one  of 
8an  Domingo,  ^^^.y^g  practical  Conditions.  Circum- 
stances have  made  us  the  one  interested  power 
that  can,  to  everybody's  satisfaction,  assist  in 
straightening  out  the  disordered  finances  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  adjusting  foreign  indebtedness  and  gradually 
paying  it  off.  It  will  cost  us  nothing  to  do  this 
useful  piece  of  work,  and  it  will  positively  promote 
those  causes  of  peace,  friendliness,  and  good 
order  in  the  world  that*  sensible  and  far-seeing 
men  have  at  heart.  Most  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  brought  against  the  *  protocol  have 
been  quibbling  and  far-fetched.  In  any  case, 
under  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  of  last  summer, 
we  shall  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  as  we 
have  already  begun,  to  administer  several  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  custom-houses,  in  order  to  work 
out  the  adjudicated  claims  of  the  San  Domingo 
Improvement  Company.  With  Santo  Domingo's 
entire  concurrence,  we  could  just  as  well  as  not 
use  tlie  same  machinerv  of  financial  intervention 
to  satisfy  the  European  creditors  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent what  will  otherwise  be  quite  likely  to  oc- 
cur,— namely,  a  seizure  and  occupation  of  Santo 
Domingo  by  one  or  more  European  powers. 

Then   would   arise  the   danger  tliat 

in  t/i9       such  occupation  would  not  be  aban- 

Caribitean.    ^^^J^^,^\  j^  ^]^q  jj^^r  future,  and  that  it 

would  lead  to  the  gradual  development  of  a 
European  naval  base  in  West  Indian  waters, 
which  are  now  regarded  as  our  own  chief  naval 


rendezvous.  As  to  precedents,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  future  responsibility  for  debt-collecting 
in  other  repul^lics,  it  is  needless  to  borrow 
trouble.  If  similar  situations  should  arise, — 
for  example,  in  tlie  little  Central  American  re- 
publics,— it  would  be  the  merest  incident  of  ad- 
ministration, in  so  far  as  anv  cost  or  effort  were 
involved,  for  our  government  to  act  as  receiver 
and  liquidator.  But,  the  very  fact  that  such 
steps  might  be  taken  would  have  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  methods  of  reckless  finance  m 
these  small  republics.  The  existence  of  XTncle 
Sam's  approved  machinery  for  passing  revolu- 
tionary republics  through  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings would  act  as  a  deterrent,  and  would  thus 
diminish  the  need  for  applying  the  remedy.  In 
no  case  would  we  ever  be  likely  to  have  to  use  our 
influence  in  these  matters  excepting  in  what  is  al- 
ready coming  to  be  pretty  well  established  as  our 
own  peculiar  sphere  of  influence  around  the  Car. 
ibbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  help  to  make  the  situation  clear. 
When  we  acquired  the  mouths  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, a  hundred  years  ago,  our  full  control  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  became  inevitable.  And  our  inter- 
est in  the  Caribbean  Sea  became  so  important 
as  to  aid  in  the  evolution  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  it  was  originally  expressed.  That  con- 
cern for  our  naval  supremacy  in  the  Carib])ean 
has  steadily  grown  until, — through  the  expul- 
sion of  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  our 
acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal, — we  have  made 
the  Caribbean  Sea  our  own  for  naval  control  as 
completely  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  have, 
indeed,  become  so  dominant  there  that  our  sense 
of  duty  must  be  aroused. 

Two  Latin-  l^^vcrything  we  have  done  for  Porto 
American  Rico,  (./u])a,  and  Panama  has  been  at 
Groups.  QiiQQ  for  the  well-being  of  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  improvement  of  larger  relations. 
We  shall  extend  our  influence  to  Santo  Domin- 
go and  Haiti  and  to  the  small  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America.  In  due  time  we  shall  obtain  the 
warm  good-will  both  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
and  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  render 
both  of  those  republics  substantial  help  in  get- 
ting upon  such  a  basis  of  business  prosperity 
and  political  stability  as  are  enjoyed,  under  our 
neighborly  influence,  by  Mexico  and  Cuba.  It 
would  perhaps  be  well  to  drop  the  term  "Monroe 
Doctrine  "  as  applying  to  our  present  policy  to- 
ward the  countries  extending  from  Mexico  down 
the  isthmus  and  including  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia as  well  as  the  Greater  Antilles.  We 
have  a  part  to  play  within  this  sphere  that  is 
more  than  negative.  It  is  to  this  group  of 
countries  that  the  views  laid  down  so  broadly 
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mind,  and  moral  piiri><iHi' ;  ami  the 
clt  thp  iuspiratiiiii  "f  his  superli  man- 
na .li^inity  was  llawlrss.  y<-t  hie  ili'ino- 
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New  York,  where  lie  came  Hi  attend  a  banfuiet 
on  St.  Patricks  l)ay  ;  iinij  thesi'  sjieechcM,  like 
most  of  bis  recent  utii' ranees,  havo  had  a  well- 
reciijinized  iH'ariuK  upon  wh"lesrime  ]iri)(rross  in 
the  social  life  and  condition  of  the  American 
nation.  Aa  tlicKc  pa;jc«  make  thi'ir  apiwarance, 
the  rreaident  will  pmhably  be  (,n  the  point  of 
start iny  for  Texas:  whcuci-.  altera  reunion  with 
his  old  rcfrimeiit  an<I  a  |><>ssd.le  rabbit  hunt  or 
two,  be  will  pruceed  t;  tlie  heart  of  l'.>|orado 
fur  several  weeks'  hnniiiiK  <'f  b.-ar  or  mouiilaiu 
lion  ill  th.-  wil.leni.'s.-^.  His  main  ..bj.'.rt  will  be 
to  i.btain  fr.'(ih  air  and  that  t..iiinK  ui'  which 
comes  to  him  with  lianly  out-of-ili>or  lif.;  in 
till!  uiimodilii-d  wilderness  of  the  jjreat  ^Ves^ 
<Tn  mountains. 

Meanwhih'.  the  alTairs  of  ^rovcrnment 
'"jr      at    Washington    jo-.m.ise    t..    f?"    "" 

'"'        SI Ihlv,  evin  with  s<Mtie  .iis|H>rsi.m 

..f  d.'i.iirtu..-iil  beads,  Mr.  llav  saile.l  for  tho 
.Mediii.vntJi.-flri  .111  Maivh  ]-•<.  rl.r  a  number  of 
w.vks  of  mueh-n.'.-de.l  r.'st.  Mr,  fort.-lv.u  haa 
liik.'ii   lii.'   helm   !it   ihe    I'ostl  Iflice   ll.'piirim.'nt. 


lid  1 


mis 


.-iT.'.'ls. 


(FInt  AalUtaat  Poalmaster-tieneral.) 


betrintosb 

to  liavi'  si'diriMl  f,.rllie  p.iMiti.nn.f  First  AsBiistant 
I'ositmaster-'ieiieral  the  serviecs  of  Mr.  Krank 
H.  [litch..-.H-k,  of  Massa.'husetts.  Mr,  Hitch- 
cock, like  Mr.  I'lirtetyou.  has  made  his  way 
thronyh  shei'r  p.^rsonal  merit.  wiUwvA  ^.Ta-j  ^(Sk 
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h'rA<-v#rr.  i'.a'i  •..'•'/.;.':.•.  '  .:  t^K;'  fa^rt  il.at  ."^'ir 
.\fit//fiv  f.a^i  r«:a!!v  a'rt'r ;  ^r.i'-r  cli':  a-it:.'j..-izat:'/ri 
of  hij<  ij'ij^ra'-ior-.  ']':.>  ;.;»'i  ar^u.v.-'i  oi.-tru.st 
tovari  ih*:  iJa.'^ir  ;/ov".'-r,r.'a'.T.t.  ari<i  ;.ai  re- 
ft rilM-l  in  '.:.«r  .»■'-?•  lirnaT.iori  o'  .Mr.  V/yri'ii.arri  from 
tL';  cao:fi<-*.  a.tr.o'i;r;i  ."-ir  Ar.tony  .Ma«DoDn<rli 
fctiil  njiuair.--  uii'j«:.''ff';''-.''»-:.ar%-.  I'^on  amotion 
'Mar^:Ji  'J'  to  a'ijo-im  f'a.'iiairjeiiT.  ti;e  jroveru- 
i/i'int  then  triumpf.'r'i  r»v  a  ii.a''irirv  of  onlv  Vl. 
Kariy  in  Mar':h.  Mr  W a! :.»'.-  Hume  Lori^r  had 
J^rr-ri  ajif^ointed  &/*  .Mr.  \Vyrj'ii:am'8  successor. 
Jt  wftH  th'.'M  felt  that  the  fall  ot  tiie  miniiitry 
was  near  at  }ian«J.  J'uMic  n'-ntiment  throughout 
the  kinf^'iom  and  ail  the  efTorta  of  the  united 
ojif/'iHition  Ijad  b«-en  in  tf;e  dire'-tion  of  forcinjr 
a  minJKteriai  cri-in.  and  an  aii[^.'ai  to  the  country, 
jjarticulariy  on  th<;  fi-cai  oti#-r-tii»n. 

..      M  \Vith   the   ex''«-T'ti''n   of  a   verv  few 

nthumpiiw  of       .  .        ' 

Fighting  minor  outpojrt  encounters.  there  w<.*re 
'*  ^«»«*«"''«-  „o  land  ofxrrations  other  than  forti- 
fy in><  betwe<-n  tJie  two  armi^-H  in  Manchuria 
from  the  time  of  the  hattle  of  the  .Sha-ho,  ending 
iU',iit\ti;T  17,  for  four  months.  <ieneral  Mist- 
<;henko*H  CoHnack  raid  to  the  southward,  and 
General  ^irif>ji<'nlHTjr'.s  attack,  had  heen  without 
p'hult,  and  \\ii',  lati'-r  had  i'nd»-d  in  disas?ter  for 
the  JiuHhiauH.  'J'he  three  Jajianefse  armies  had 
maintain<.'d  the  Hame  relativ*-  jiOj-itions  in  which 
they  had  fought  tlieir  way  from  IIai-(.'heng 
northward.  Kuroki's  wah  the  ri^ht.  Oku's  the 
left,  and  Nodzir.s  the  c^-nt'-r.  V>\  ihr  middle  of 
F'<diruarv.  .Marshal  Ovama  had  lje<-n  ret"'nft»ro»'d 
hy  .No>ri  H  onf?  liundn-d  thousand  vet<.'rans  of 
Tort  Arthur.  hf'P-aft*-r  to  he  known  as  the 
fourth  .IapaiH'.s«*  arnjy.  op<'nitin;i  to  the  west  i»f 
Oku.  A  MoriH-what  mvst«Tious  fiftli  arniv.  umler 
command  of  (ii^n^Mal  Kawamura.  had  been  t^per- 
stin^  Hoifi«-wh«*n-  iM-tween  Kuruki  and  \'ladi- 
voBtok,  and,  while   it.s  movements  had  not  been 


en  General    K-^r-.  :i:iwii.'5  >f:.     &::L   P--i»;iL> 
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s'/^t'.-Ar'j:.  Ka-jtivari  ar-r  :;.r-  Ma  -T.-ri:  Mom- 
lair..*.  ex:er.  Viz.\z  a".:L«'  ::.-  l::.r  .:  :L^  r'lr:  Ar- 
;:.;r  Jc  Har: ::.  Hai.wav.  B*-:'  r-f-  :"-.«r  iTr-n-rril 
er.ji^ajrer.^eL:  '-..'aii  ■  r.  rV  riar}-  J-  .  *.:.-  K:!*- 
sian  ar;d  Ja:ar,*rs^  \.i.^*  :.a-i  f.rr..-'i  i  ':-*;^-  V*.Tr. 
or  ere*  reLt.  i':.-  Ja:  aLr^  :•:■  :Lr  s  -^itL-x-ar-i.  ox 
tendiLg  over  a  r.'ii.  Lrvd  v..\\^i*.i  :-".a:ns  an  i  :.:'.ls 
from  Cr.aLtr  Tan  •-as: war  i  aor  ss  :r.e  railway  t'.» 
Lone  Tr»-e  •  Pi::l' f  Hill.  aln.osi  all  iz.*f  s:rong 
positions  w-ini:  r.eld  '  y  tL-r  Russians. 
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Un  <  'CI' -ber  J.   rieneral   Kuroiiatkin. 
Battle  6/     in  a  p  i!ir<iU5  procla Ligation,  had  an- 
Mukden.      nouncei     t- •    Lis    ar:r;y     a      general 
advance,  an  :  i.ad  deciar* -i  t'l.a:    -tlA*   time  has 
arrived  for  u.s  to  c-::.r'«-'l  ti.e  Jar-an^se  to  do  our 
will."     On   March  S.  rive  ii:ont:.s  later,    lie  had 
sent  two  telegrai-'iic  -iispatcLes  i«"»    ti*e    Czar. — 
one    readin;^.    ••  I    am   !jurr«'unded  :  "   llie   t»ther. 
"Our  armi»'S  liave  e5'ajt.*d."     The  campaign  of 
dye  months,  whicii   bt-gan   with   the   disastrous 
Kussian  repulse  on  the  Sl.a-hL*  River,  liad  ended 
with  the  terrible   liussiau  r«»ut  at   Mukden   an<i 
Tieling.     The    «^nd    o:     winter    had     st»en    the 
remnants   oi     the    Russian  army    in    disastrous 
retreat    to   Harbin,    wii':-    General     Kuropatkin 
recalled  in  <iisgrace.      In  the  series   of   engage- 
ments ku«'Wn  as  the   baTth-  of   Mukden,  extend- 
ing over  til*'  i^eriod  fr-an  February  20  to  March 
l.i.  the   Russians   had    lost   more   than    1.">U.0U0 
8oldi«.*rs   d»'ad.   woun«b'«l.   or  ]>risoners.    and    Tl> 
large   guns.       Ry    tl.t*    midiih*    of    March,    tlie 
shatteretl    Russian    f<»rces.   wliich   liad    fought  a 
rear-guanl  action  ali  t};e  way  from  Mukden  to 
Tie    I'ass.    liad    ;  tM-n  s<^mewhat   reorganized   bv 
the  veteran  General  hinevitcli,  whom   the   Czar 
had    appointed    as    Gt*neral    Kuropatkin's    suc- 
cessor, to  make  anotluT  stand  against  the  pursu- 
ing   .lapanese.      Marshal    ( Jyama,     commander- 
in-chiei"  of  the  live  Japaiu^se  armies   of  Kuroki, 
(>ku,   Nodzu.    Nogi.   and    Kawamura,    had   paid 
the  price  of  betwe<*n  l.").onn  and  50,000  men  for 
ids  victory.      Immense  stores  had   been    burned 
by  the  Ru.^sians.  and   tl:e  Japanese   commander 
Imd  annount'i'ii   that   aub-ng  the  spoils   were  70 
large  sit^ge  guns,    iin.imo   ritles.    many    railroad 
cars  and  \\ag<Mis.  "J.oon   ]i«.rses.  and  a   vast  sup- 
I>ly  o(    annnunui-Mi.    ci« 'tiling,    and     provisions. 
Th»»   tibial    casualt'.es    on    both    sides    had    been 
more   than   'jno.iUMi   men.   of  which  more  than 
."lO.OUO  liad  been  kilh^d. 
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A  glance  at  the 
SnHnip*/M'  accompaaying 
""*'•  map,  and  a.  few 
figures  of  dislaQcee  between 
tlie  principal  points  men- 
tioned, will  give  a  clearer 
u n de rata n ding  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  country  fought 
over  (as  large  as  Germany 
and  France  together),  and 
of  the  stupendous  tasks  of 
the  rival  commanders. 
From  Port  Arthur  to  Liao- 
Yang,  on  the  railroad,  it  is 
2.'C2  miles  ;  from  Port  Ar- 
thur to  Sba-ho,  258  miles  ; 
to  MiUtdea,  276  miles  ;  to 
Tieling.  318  miles  ;  to  Har- 
bin, 617  miles.  From  Muk- 
den to  Tie  Pass,  the  distance 
is  about  40  miles.  From 
Tieling  to  Harbin,  the  dis- 
tance is  approximately 
three  hundred  miles,  this 
representing  the  HuBaian 
army's  line  of  retieat  after 
its  defeat  on  March  IG. 
From  Harbin  runs  the 
main  line  of  the  Siberian  "*' 
Bailroad,  westward  to  Rus- 
sia, eastward  to  Vladivostok.  Harbin  and  Kirio 
are  the  large,  important  cities,  the  former  being 
a  busy  milting  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Port 
Arthur  branch  with  the  main  line  of  the  railroad. 
Harbin,  a  city  of  about  300,000  inhabitants,  is 
of  modern  growtli  and  is  the  distributing  point 
for  the  rich  grain  lands  of  Manchuria.  Posses- 
sion of  Harbin  would  give  the  Japanese  the 
power  to  cut  off  Vladivostok  completely  by  land 
juat  as  they  did  Port  Arthur,  while  Admiral 
Togo  could  again  blockade  the  harbor.  Kirin 
ie  Bouthest  of  "Harbin  and  off  the  railroad.  It 
is,  however,  a  Huaaian  stronghold  and  a  large 
center  of  Chinese  caravan  trade.  By  March  21 
the  Japanese  advance  guard  was  reported  within 
two  days'  march  of  Harbin. 

*;  i,n  '^  "*^  "'"  "'"^  Japanese  game  of 
Moai  flunk tht  flanking  again.  While  the  Japanese 
'"""■  right,  under  General  Kuroki,  cross- 
ing the  Sha-ho  River,  swung  around  the  Rus- 
sian left,  driving  it  from  tlio  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tie  Pass  to  Fushun,  an  important 
fortified  post  (and  the  Russian  coal  depot)  on 
the  Hun  River,  Nogi's  force  bad  attacked  Gen- 
eral Knropatkin  from  the  west.  Nogi  had 
marched  through  the  neutral  zone  south  of  the 
Liao  River,  to  Sin-Min-Tun,  a  violation  of  ncu- 
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irality  against  which  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
had  protested.  This  neutral  zone,  however,  bad 
already  been  used  by  the  Russians  as  a  base  to 
forward  coal  and  supplies  to  their  army,  so  the 
Japanese  Government  claimed  that  the  neutrality 
had  become  null  and  void.  On  Marcli  3.  Nogi 
rolled  up  the  Russians  in  flight,  and  his  advance 
was  not  checkc<i  until  his  right  wing  bad  come 
into  touch  with  Oku's  loft,  only  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Mukden.  While  the  armies  of 
Oku  and  Nodzu  continued  to  pound  the  Russian 
center,  with  tremendous  losses  to  themselves 
and  to  the  enemy,  Nogi's  left,  after  a  forced 
march  of  forty  miles,  fell  upon  the  Russian 
center.  Through  this  Oku  and  Xodzu  drove  a 
wedge,  and,  altliough  Generals  Linevitch  and 
Kaulbars  had  made  a  desperate  defense  and 
Genei-al  Rennenkampf's  Cossacks  bad  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  the  Russians  had  found  them- 
selves (by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March) 
attacked  in  so  many  places  on  the  north  of  their 
flanks  that  it  had  become  a  question  with  Kuro- 
patkin,  not  only  of  retreat,  but  of  saving  large 
bodies  of  troops  from  being  surrounded  and 
annihilated.  One  large  army  of  about  one  hun-. 
dred  thousand  Russians  had  been  completely 
isolated,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  March  it& 
fat"'  was  not  known. 
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KrnTicnkampt. 


found  tliat  this  [uaii  uf  simple,  lionest 
,  who  cared  for  liis  men  and  iiover 
mself,  liad  perfornicil  an  almost  Bup<.'r- 
sk  in  Bavinj;  as  mucli  of  his  army  as  he 
t  face  of  official  corruption,  lack  of  auji- 
opposition  at  home.  Almost  all  of  his 
spatcliea,  it  is  alleged  on  reliable  French 
.  had  vehemently  n-proached  the  homo 
8  for  lack  of  supplies,  and  liad  ex- 
ImoBt  desperate  condemnation  of  the 
y  and  quarrelsome,  unsoldiurly  con- 
is  nfRcers.     At  best,  (icneral  Kuropat' 

a  hard  task,  since  liis  Lome  govern- 
been  stupidly  ignorant  of  the  forces  it 
fe  to  meet  in  a  real  conflict  with  Jai>an. 
ficant  to  note,  in  this  connoction.  that 
ese  have  nothing  but  admiration  and 
>T  the  Hussian  commander,  and  tliat 
rd  the  war  up  to  date  as  a  tribute  to 
genius  of  General  Kuropatkin.  The 
tafl  at  Tokio  knows  infinit'-ly  better 

Czar's  government  knows  thi^  dilli- 
d  obstAcles  which  have  faced  ( leneral 
in.  They  regard  his  masterly  retreats 
did  n-sistance  as  the  n-al  achievements 
r.  His  successor.  Ijieutenimi-tienerul 
,  is  a  bluff  infantry  oflicer  who  has 
■  ranks  by  force  of  his  < 


rgy.     He  ha 


ml 


r.l,  1 


ially  complimented  by  tin 
)  of  the  Itussian  contingi^nt  at  T'ekiiig 
Since  then,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Japan,  ho  had  been  military  command- 
army  in  Manchuria.  In  the  retreat  to 
Linevitch's  regiments  had  enten-tl  Tie 
erfect  order,  with  their  bands  phiying. 
:»n  was  the  only  one  of  the  HusKian  gen- 
had  made  a  perfectly  orderly  retn^at. 


AVhat  effect  will  the  battle  of  Mukden 
Pra'ptcit,    ''ave  on  the  quoation  of  peace  ?     It 

is  Hussia's  lioast  tliat  lier  answer  to  de- 
feat is  always  riJenforcements,  and.at  an  imperial 
council  of  war.  held  immediately  after  the  Japa- 
nese capture  of  Tie  Pass,  the  cubnination  of  the 
terrible  Russinn  defeat  at  Mukden,  it  had  been 
decided  to  mobilize  another  army  of  450.000 
men  and  wmd  them  at  once  to  the  far  East. 
The  Czar  and  oRicial  Russia  were  still  talking 
war,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  the  rest  of  the  woriti 
to  see  how,  in  view  of  her  crushing  defeats  in 
Asia  and  the  deepening  unrest  at  lionie.  it  will 
be  jKiBsible  for  Uiissia  to  carry  on  active  opcra- 
tiims  much  longer.  Nor  can  the  world  easily 
understand  how  this  vast  army,  it  once  raised, 
can  be  transported  to  Harbin,  when  this  must 
be  done  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Russian  people  to  the  war,  as  shown  by  the 
frequent  mutiny  of  reserves,  and  the  great 
strain  aln-ady  upon  the  'I'rans- Siberian  Hail- 
road.  During  the  past  year  Russia  has  not 
boon  able  to  maintain  more  than  -100,000  men 
in  a  constant  series  <if  i-everses  and  retreats  in 
Manchuria,  How.  then,  ran  she  os[>ect  to 
transport  and  support  nearly  half  a  million  nicfro 
men  fi.ir  offense  V  It  had  been  reported  and 
denied  that  twice  during  the  ])ast  six  months 
the  Jajianese  (iovernment  liad  made,  through 
Kiaiice  and  tbi;  I'nited  states,  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  terms  upon  which  it  would  be  will- 
re.  These  terms  had  been 
tbey  had  all  included  Jap- 
1.  Port  Arthur,  and  theLiao- 
retrocession  of  Manchuria 
trolof  the  Chinese  Eastern 
itional  commission.     Since 
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European  capitals,  supposed  to  be  ofiBciallj  in- 
spired, had  declared  that  Japan  would  also 
demand  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Saghalien, 
and  a  war  indemnity  of  at  least  f5r>U0, 000,000. 

^^  ^      ^    This  question  of  indemnity  had  been 

Th9  French       ,  i  .    i  i      i*.    •    i      ^ 

Bankera  the  one  wliich,  reports  and  official  ut- 
and  Peace,  ^erancos  said.  Russia  would  never 
consider.  It  had  all  along  been  contended  by 
Russian  statesmen  and  generals  that  Japan  was 
U)  be  defeated  because  of  tlu;  (jventual  exhaus- 
tion of  her  re.sources.  Hence,  the  determination 
to  send  another  large  army  to  Manchuria.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  inexhaustible  Rus- 
sian resources  are  not  inexhaustible  after  all, 
and  the  action  of  the  Paris  bankers  in  refusing 
(early  in  Marcli)  to  make  further  loans  to  the 
Russian  Government  under  existing  circum- 
stances would  seem  to  ha  evidence  that  the  em- 
pire's ability  to  borrow  money  abroad  had  about 
reached  its  limit.  In  iHJjO,  Russia,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Bismarck,  was  shut  out  from  any 
further  loans  in  Rerlin.  Since  then,  by  clever 
use  of  the  alliance  with  PVanco  as  a  patriotic 
motive,  she  has  ]>een  able  to  place  loans  in  Paris 
footing  up  approximately  155 1,000, 000, 000.  When 
the  St.  Petersburg  government  (late  in  Febru- 
ary), liowever,  en(l<»avored  to  secure  an  addi- 
tional loan  of  $20,000,000  in  Paris,  the  bankers 
of  the  French  capital  (at  the  suggestion,  it  is 
generally  believed,  of  the  government)  declined 
to  float  the  loan  unless  the  intentions  of  Russia 
with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were 
made  clearer.  Later,  it  had  been  rej>orted,  the 
bankers  decided  to  make  the  loan,  but  on  much 
less  favorable  terms  than  formerly.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  French  investment  houses  have 
refused  to  take  a  Russian  loan  since  Russia  first 
turned  to  Paris.  With  Berlin  still  hesitant, 
Paris  skeptical,  London  impossible,  and  New 
York  unsympathetic,  there  is  no  European  finan- 
cial center,  not  even  Vienna,  to  which  the  Czar's 
government  can  turn  with  any  assurance  of  finan- 
cial support,  except  upon  conditions  such  as  it 
would  not  be  willing  to  accept.  The  action  of 
the  French  bankers  in  denying  Russia  the  sinews 
of  war  on  such  easy  terms  as  heretofore  has  un- 
doubtedly made  for  peace. 

Those  who  wonder  why  Japan,  since 

Triumph  a  she  ])oasts  that  she  could  j)ut  a  mil- 
Solid  One.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  jj^^.^  ^I^^  |j^,|j  -^  ^  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  has  not  done  this  and 
annihilated  Kuropatkin,  but  has  permitted  him 
to  escape  each  time  from  the  clutches  of  her 
generals,  f(;rget  that  the  Japanese  Government 
and  general  staff  have  been  always  counting  on 
the  effect  of  the  victories  upon  European  Russia. 


The  question  of  beating  Kuropatkin's  army  and 
getting  him  out  of  the  way  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  great  purpose  of  Japan  has 
been  not  to  win  victories  so  much  as  to  impress 
upon  the  Russian  Government  the  absolute  fu- 
tility of  Russia  maintaining  in  the  far  East  such 
an  empire  as  would  menace  the  national  exist 
ence  of  Japan.  With  each  successive  blow. 
Japan  knows  that  Russia's  danger  at  home  in- 
creases. The  Tokio  government  has  aimed  to 
gradually  force  tlie  Russian  armies  out  of  Man- 
churia, and  several  facts,  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
emphasized,  will  indicate  that  winning  battles 
on  the  field  is  only  part  of  the  task  of  the 
sons  of  Japan.  Among  the  ablest  ••brains"  of 
Oyama's  army  are  Generals  Xisshi  and  Hase- 
gawa.  General  Nisshi  is  now  at  Dalny  ;  he  is 
military  and  civil  commander  of  that  part  of 
Manchuria  which  the  Japanese  have  conquered, 
and  his  headquarters  hereafter  will  be  at  Port 
Arthur.  General  Hasegawa,  commander  of  the 
famous  Imperial  Guard,  is  military  and  civil 
governor  of  Korea,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
fiction  of  the  authority  of  the  Korean  Emperor. 
What  the  Japanese  armies  have  marched  over. 
Japan  has  made  her  own,  and  the  presence  of 
these  two  of  her  ablest  executive  and  vigorous, 
brainy  men  in  the  occupied  territory  back  of  the 
fighting  armies  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  Government  realizes  to 
the  full  the  importance  of  all  the  factors  in  the 
problem  before  it. 

T,.  «  -^^  o     I'he  two  features  of  the  naval  situa- 

The  north  Sea     .         .        .  .       .         , ,   ,  , 

Commiseion'a  tion  in  tlio  war  during  r  ebruary  anu 
Verdict.  y[Q^YQh  liad  been  the  verdict  of  the 
North  Sea  Commission  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Russian  Government  regarding  the  Baltic  fleet 
On  February  2r>,  the  international  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  firing  on  the  Hull  fishermen  by  the  Russian 
Baltic  squadron  on  October  21  had  made  ])ublic 
its  report.  The  verdict  had,  in  general,  favored 
the  British  contention  that  Admiral  Rozhest- 
venski's  act  was  unwarranted,  but  this  decision 
had  been  softened  somewhat  by  a  vague  and  not 
entirely  congruous  observation  as  to  the  military 
valor  and  humane  sentiments  of  the  Russian  ad- 
miral and  of  the  officers  of  his  squadron.  The 
gist  of  the  decision  is  given  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

The  iict  of  firing  on  the  fishing  fleet  when  no  torpedo 
boats  were  present  wan,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  commis.sion,  unjustifiable.  Tlie  Russian  com- 
missioner dissents  from  this  opinion  and  holds  that  the 
action  of  unknown  vessels  was  responsible  for  what 
happened.  The  majority  consider  that  the  firing,  even 
accepting  the  Russian  version,  was  unduly  prolonged. 
The  fishing  fleet  was  in  no  way  guilty  of  hostile  action. 
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¥aeiiiaiion  of  VHi'illaling  and  nnn-i-lTei-tive  puli.-y  of 

ficial  utti^rarices  of  Miin'li  ?..  lo  elm  i 
had  ixsui'd  »  manif>-sto  CHllinjr  upon  t 
peojile  ti>  mlly  around 


Th 


ob<'dieii 


iniing  be 

tbe  Russian 

till  defend  it 

iife»to  was 

.,,,,1,.  t„ 


s  of  a  plea  calling  the 
e  I 'hurch  imd  to  tlie  autocracy. 
Till!  munifi'sto,  as  it  afterward  tniuRpi'^l-  ''"'1 
heenpri'pari-dby  I'libyedonost/.uv.  (herrocuriitor 
of  the  Holy  Hynnd  (or  iit  least  under  his  direc- 
ti.in),  and  "had  b..,.n  publislied  in  tbe  OtHd-i! 
,l^.«.v,«v.,- wiihi.ut  th.-  knowledge  of  the  Czars 
ministers,     Characterizing    the    reformers,    the 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  Fcbruam  is  la  Xarrh  >o,  ISW.) 


PROCBBDINQS  IN  CONGRS39. 
18.— The  Honw  passes  the  peDxion  appro- 
I,  including  an  appropriation  of  N,500,000 
Bions   oniler    PreBident  Boosevelt's  Order 

90. — The  prosecution  in  the  S  wajne  Impeach- 
ieforetheSenatecloHeBltJiCHiw —  TheHoune 
MTal  appropriation  bill,  retaiDing  the  pro- 
ivobattleshlpR. 

3t. — The  Senate  passes  the  Military  Academy 
on  bill. ...The  Hoase  paHsesthe  Philippine 
knd  a  measure  providing  (or  the  return  of 
[jonfederate  battle  flags  to  the  States. 

as.— The  Sen- 

tbe  Faaama 
e  bill. ...The 
•es    the   river 

appropriation 
resolution  call- 
j  Interior  De- 
>r  IntormaUoQ 
the  Osage  oil- 

39.— The  Sen- 
the  Panama 
and  the  State- 
to  conference 

suae  considers 

civil  appropri- 

37.  —  The  im. 

trial  of  Judge 
tore  the  Senate 
rdictof  acquit- 

.he  articleH 

'  paiwea  the  naval  appnipriation  bill  —  The 
EH  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill. 

38.— The  Senate  pmweH  six  bills,  previously 

he  House,  providing  (or  Riifegiiarding  phs- 

<team  vesseU Tht-  House  debut«H  the  geo- 

icy  appropriation  bill. 

-Both  branches  hold  day  unci  night  sesKioiis 
e  Post^Offlce,  pension,  river  and  harbor,  and 
Iclency  appropriation  bills  and  the  Philii)- 

ntll. 

-The  Senate  passes  the  snndry  civil  appro- 
It  Bft«r  striking  out  the  House  amendment 
'ment  of  mileage  for  the  ''constructive  re- 

13 The  House  adopts  a  resolution  for  a 

te  Inquiry. 

-Palate  and  House  reach  agreements  on  all 

rUUonblUa. 

-Tb«  Flftr-«lgfath  Congress  comes  to  an  end. 

nxf:i.wn  nniOS — BEN  ATE. 


(Senator-elec 


velt  nominations  of  cabinet  members,  ambassodorar 
ministers,  and  others,  and  a  message  urging  prompt 
ratification  of  the  Dominican  protocol. 

March  8. — The  Senate  confirms  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appointments  made  by  President  Roosevelt. 

March  10.— Funeral  services  for  Senator  Bate,  of  Ten- 
nessee, are  held  in  theSenale  Chamlier. 

March  13-17. — The  Dominican  protocol  is  debated  by 

March  18.— The  special  session  of  tlie  Senate  ends, 
without  reaching  a  vote  on  the  Dominican  protocol. 
POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

February  17.— liovernor  lloch.  of  Kansas,  signs  the 
bill  passed   by  the  Legislature  appropriating  WM.OOO 

tor  a  State  oil  refinery  (see  page  ITl) Secretary  Tatt 

recommends  the  government  control  of  the  opium 
traffic  in  the  Philippines  and  Its  abolition  aft«r  three 

February  31,— A  special  federal  grand  jury  is  drawn 

at   Chicago  to  investigate   the   beef   combine The 

President  and  his  cabinet  approve  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock's plan  for  leasing  the  Osage  oil  lands  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians. 

February  31.- The  police  comniissioner  of  New  Yoric 
City  is  enjoined  by  Justice  Gaynor  from  enforcing  street- 
trafflc  regulations. ...The  Board  of  Kstimale  and  Ap- 
portionment of  New  York  City  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  CiWO,000  for  a  site  to  be  occupied  by  a  municipal 
lighting  plant. 

February  3S.— Chicago  DemocratA  nominate  Judge 
Eld  ward  F.  Dunne  for  mayor  on  a  platform  declaring  fur 
the  municipal  ownersliip  and  operation  of  the  street-car 

lines President  Koos^velt  appoints  Senator  Joseph 

V.  (juartes  federal  judge  for  thy  eastern  district  of  Wis- 

February  2(1.— The  engineering  committee  of  the  Pan- 
ania  Canal  Commission  unaninmuijly  recommends  a 
sea-level  canal,  to  be  constructed  in  twelve  years  at  a 
cost  of  (S30,50U,0n0. 

February  '37.— Four  members  of  the  California  State 

Senate  are  expelled  on  the  charge  of  accepting  bribes 

The  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  validity 
of  the  Kansas  antitrust  law. 

March3.— President  Koosevelt  appoints  HA.  Gudger, 
of  North  Carolina,  tii  lie  Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  in  place  of  Judge  Kyle, 
of  Alabama,  resigned. 

March  8. — President  Roosevelt  transmits  to  Congress 
the  reimrt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the 
meat  industry  (.lee  page  4fl4). 

March  4. — Theotlore  Koosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  W.   Fairbanks,   of  Indiana,   are  inaugurated 

President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales 

William  M.  O,  Dawson  (Rep.)  is  Inaugurated  governor 
of  West  Virginia. 

March  6. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  George  B, 
Cortelyou,  of  New  York,  to  be  Postmaster-General,  and 
iilnates  the  other  members  of  his  cabinet ;  for  In- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  Ei^ENTS. 


S.— The  C«ar  announces  liimlecJHion  to  convene 
bly  of  rapreMntativeBoC  the  people,  which  will 

Ml  power A  new  Cuban  cahini-t  Ik  formed, 

1  FraDcisco  O'Farrell  as  Hcfretiiry  of  Htate  unii 

L — The  entire  Itjiliaii  cfkliintrt  rt>ii)fiis  ))ec4iUHe 

■CM  or  Premier  Ciiolitti. 

1— Mr.  Wj-ndh»ni,  liie  chief  swri'iarj-  fi)r  Irc- 

gDa  trom  the  BritiKh  niini»try. 

r.— In  thB  British  IIouiw  iif  C'l.nini.ms.  ii  mo- 

mwdial  meaMUreM  forevictwl  Irisli  ii'tiniits  is 

\tjA  VOteuf  2^  to  18-1. . . .  Ih^caiiM-  of  lliv  fiiililre 

irkmen  to  send  deleH"""*^'  ''"^  V/mt  dissolves 

■a oommistiion  to  invrsliuate  lulior  troubles. 

IOl — The  Cuban  ConKress  adjourns,  ileferrinj; 

bnportaDt  measiireti  till  nfxt  si-KKiii)i. 

S. — In  the  reorganixntinn  of  tiie  Jlrltish  eab- 

Iter  Home  liong  becom<«  clilef  siecretiiry  for 

nd  the  Maniui.'i  of  SaliHliiiry  pn-sidKiit  ul  tlie 

!   Trade General  Valencia   rfnounceH   tiic 

y  of  Colombia. 

Hl— A  commit  tee -H  report  to  tlie  French  Cliam- 

^ttoi  nqes  a  speeily  He]iariition  of  chnrcli  aud 


eriinieut  iti  the  matt«r  of  Veaezuela'a  failure  to  pay  the 
Fn;nch  elainis. 

Maruh  is.— I'resirlent  Roosevelt  appoints  Edwin  V. 
Morgnxi'  of  New  York.  mini«t-er  to  Korea. 

THK    RUSSO-JAPANESE    ^VAR. 

Fi-bninrv  SJ.— St.  PetfVsbnrK  ri-ports  Kuropntltin 
llaiil(f<l  from  Siii-.Min-Tuii  iin.l  forced  to  retire  from 
Shaklie  txi-'ition.'i. 

February  :i4,— I Jcneral  Knro[Nitkin  reportstlint  twen- 
ty .TapiiiicM'  lorjiiiii)  iMuits  (iiid  h  Ijirun  wiirsiiip  are  \iTn- 
ci'i'dini;  to  Vlii(liviisMk....Tlie  Huskian  prisouLTs  iu 
Japan  iinnilH-r  H.-H"). 

Fcbninry  -r..— Huw.iaii-  ri'iioii  ciijuuiv  of  Itrrcsiielf 
Hill  liy  licneral  Kuvoki  atl.-v  ll.-ice  tiylilinn  iind  with 
heavy  Iohs. 


IHTBRNATIONAL  RELATIONS, 
ry  I",— A  parceln-pOBt  treaty  in  signed  between 
^  States  and  Great  Britain, 
rjr  18. — Great  Britain,  France.  Italy,  and  Kus- 
e  to  accede  to  Prince  Ueorge'ii  proposal  for  the 
Ml  of  Crete  liy  Greece. 

ry  19. — Peru  loilgi^s  a  formal  protcHt  nKainnt 
t  treaty  between  Chile  and  Ikilivia. 
ry  21.— The  powers  accept  the  pro|Hisnl  for 
nrkish  custom B  duties  on  condition  tiiut  the 
d  reventie  shall  be  deroteil  to  refurinri. 
ry-J.^— The  Xorth  Sen  C(>inniiM.si<)n  finds  that 
re  uo  hostile  veswls  near  the  DoKger  Itankn 
:  Knglinh  trawlers  were  Dreil  uixm.  but  that 
iu as' fears  of  attack  were  ju^tillvil:  Adniinil 
etiKkl  Ih  lielil  rcsjH>nsible. 

ryST.— The  British  House  of  romnions  votes 
aniendmmit  tu  force  tlie  ^vernmt-ni  t»  iriter- 
lacHloniikii  adalrH. 

1. — Assurance  is  [{Iven  to  tlie  Haitien  ininisitr 
uKton  ibat  the  Vuittil  i^tates  lia>  no  intrntion 
n|c  Santo  Uoniingo, 

8.— President  Roosi'velt  noniinatfs  llie  fcllcm- 
Ma(lors:Whitelawlii'i<l(X.  V.Mireat  Itriiain  ; 
J.  McCoriuiek  (111.).  Frame-;  (i.iiri!i-  V.  I,. 
[axH.),  Hu<«ia;  Kilwin  II.  0>n«er  (lowai.  Mex- 

llenri"  White  (K.  I.).  Italy  :  an.l  tb.-  follnwinu 
nd  ministers :  W.W.  H.Hkliill  iD.C.i.  China: 
[tm(X.Y.j.ThpXetUeihMiils:  llc.irv  I..  Wilsi.u 
Delijiiim  ;  William  M.  Colliitr  jX.  V.j.  S|Hiin  : 
.  Clay  iKy.).  Switxerlanil ;  Tlionia-:  .1.  O'lti-ieu 
Jenmark:  Chnrl«(  H.  GnivesiMioM.i.  Sw.d.n 
iray:  EdwanI  C.  O'Hriitn  (X.  Y.i.  I'an.unay 
nay;  .John  It.  Jackson  iX.  J.),  (irii'ce.  Mioiti-of- 
Bllltfaria:  .John  W.  Kiildle  (.Minn. >.  Hi>tiniaiiia 
in  ;  and  Samuel  K.  Gumuiere  (N.  .1.  i.  Morocco. 

17.  —  The  French   Go' 


obepu 


byt 


(line  of  (he  fuuiiilcri  of  Sdiiifonl  I'nivcrslty.) 

Feliruan--J<l.-Th<'  Kus-^ianssustainaseveri' di-feal  at 
T^'n-ho'CJii'im I:t|uin<''e    <1iiv.-    I^ick     Hnssiari    ad- 

f'.!rminuM«iVl'>Mlur.I,';!u\ln:-o,Hl,v,-a.t-''  '"  '"  ^ 
F-brnary  -JT.-Sl-  IVlersbnn.  .vis.rts  that  .I..i«.nese 
havi.  cr-issisl  Sbakl.e  Hir.-i'  ;  Ik.iI.  Hanks  of  Kussian 
Tsiiiklirti'hvr,  line  h»v,.  Ik-uii  turni-.l. . .  .XewHiwann 
]'i'],nrf.  .lapiin.--<'  shelling  Mnhden,  causing  itrenx.  dam- 
up- Ix'yoiid  Ifn^laaliaev. 

Fcbruarv  ^s.  — Mnkdi-n  re[Hirts  seviTi-  liulilin(t  alon^ 
etniiv  line. . . .  Kiir.iki  hohUTie  Pa-. . .  .Knssians  under 
Itfuiifakiimpf  su-slain  heavy  defeat  in  action  near 
Tsinkliett-heii. 


«nt 


Hlif^jf^fj  OA  C///'/'£/. T  ByESJS. 


r^    :».»«.;  \%.   ^«r^  «ttf  Puitlult  Mill 

^V^i^^Mi,^   1i:«^T<»  iKaI  Kuropiiikill  in  ill   fiiJl    /'Arf.r**^  '/fi 

Kik\. :    .     .x.i.v^.'.^t;  M nullah  hi  Mitiiithiir)i4  Ut^vr  Uu^i  « 
:...    «i-n.<i  .1    i.i.t«.  .tttcriiUiiiMl   ttMhItiiK  Hay  Mii'l  rijf^ht  : 

II. .>     i:.!.!     'Ai.iVV    ..^«W»  UUll    IIIIMI  lil't^    Illrlji'VMl  t>/ hl|V«! 

hru^.   '.... •;.-«.        .  i..M..^M^  tiiv  »  itlihi  ttv«i  iiiHi'nof  Muk<J«rfj 

K  ./    t;.        .•.Hi    ...;«\^     :tUat'k     ull    t  lin    IfllHl.   of    lillHHiAfl 

!ir!    -^  ...i:  1.11.  ^....«:.\\«\<«(  of  Kiinltuii. . . .  NokI,  wflJi  J'orl 
-A-  ^:  .-    .-  •:i'tei4v  >.*.!»it»ui>  MrikoH  III  llii<  wi'Hlwiinl, 

\1»'.  .^«tei..A     .V\S«V(^    IVlltlUo   «)r    UllHHilili  iiMvu'k 

.k       :.».v«.'.<«    .iM^..;^-  ..  "^AUk         -lUlttlo    t'liMI'H  fill   (liiy  w»hL 

M**.:    N      Ki.'SiL.    ka*^^'*   m^^«!    vtrtory  iiii    Mut  ciwif., 
7...  1-1.     1;  .rfis.it.  1.'^  ..    ^<c;'.xv«l       .  .  KlkN;«iailN  ttVIMMllltv  |Hihi- 

i>.k.v  >«ML.!    »»ii.    i«..... :.>i\v«hi  o(    M«ik(loii  iiihI  flm  griMit 
%...-*B*^       .:>^j Ml «;•?«:  i.v.sv  *i*\Hv*r'»  iiiirili  of  olty. 

\ifc«-.-:  •  .^«  Kitii*  :^,.xvt;<^  rc«il>\A.\  U«iw«hm)  Miikdim 
j[»'..  .',:.\u,  •fr-.'!^^  *s.«-s.  KxiiN^ki  «lrlvit!«  UiihmIuiin  tn 
Vi,.>.-i.  V.tV.V-i  Mt<.  *'«.x:  ....  ^..^^iru-l  .  . .  JH)mUt«mt  hoht  III! 
.^  "%!.  -.  «-r<<^  .1  «!<;  *■»  .>i\  .<«>  j«U«l  iH^uUl  of  tht«  llllll 
i%   •-.  '""w!.-*^     ,«.» v-*"    luMth    Aiui    U\»l'(h\VOH(    of 

\t..  ■.  .V»«,n>L  ■«c..».i'-.'^  x.u-xXVoA  \»t   JH)VUI«*MMMtV0l 

,.!...i..  .-.::*.  1  V  i.i.*:'.    A'.i«l  KUxhUUi«tX<'\HVUpi«Hl  ; 

■  .    .-.  .      J*^ 

.'....     ■»  .  -  1-    ..  "•    «    V*  ••     ,«, '   A*if  >-•."■.: 


*."  i.i-- 


V..- 


V  . "     ».-*i^i 


V  .-  . 


"^  'I**-!'.  W  )V      V     »-■ 


*-z;^.'j*uV,   k:  W.^rrjt.  'K"    Tfc..  £.1.^  ^..-v,  : 

bijLf^M  '',  —hiH,  nilrfjb0l  «y;i>ioa  near  P::i; 

M*r';Jj  4. -The  Charc/,t  antarctic  exploriL J 
i».  r*-|^/rt>r<rl  Hi,  ha V jug  aiTi\*e<l  at  Puerto  \] 

Marrh7.-Th«;  employee;*  of  the  Int«rborc 
TrariHil  C;orfii»arjy  of  New  York  City  go  on  si 

March  U.—drtind  Chief  Stone,  of  the  Brvt 
lit^unuoUvii  Firemen,  having  ordered  the  st 
tormifii  on  the  New  York  subway  and  elevai 
return  to  work,  the  ntrike  Ih  practically  ende 

Man'h  10.— The  charter  of  the  striking  n 
union  of  New  York  City  is  revoked  for  violai 
nil*  I  It. 

March  !».— Kxplonions  at  the  Rush  Run 
AMh  niiiM'N,  near  Thurmond,  W.  Va.,  cause  i 
twonty-foiir  lives. 

March  *J().  Nearly  one  hundred  persons  ar 
a  Hn»  n^NultiiiK  fnmi  an  explosion  in  a  shoe 
linH'kton.  Mass. 

OBITUARY. 

bVbruary   U>.~Kt.   Rev.   Dr.  William    E. 
lV>t«^iant  Kpi!«iH»|>al   Bishop  of  Chicago.  T3 
»I.  I  lam  1  in.  the  K\*tdink;  breezier  of  trotting  hoi 
I'uiti^l  StAtejs  STv 

bVbnwr)  *,V.  ■  <VncT\*ss:uaa  Norton  P.  Otis. 
<»rs.  N.  Y  .  fv\ 

Vebru»r>   ;\V     W./.-aiv.  k  G.  Shanks,  a  w 
N  <'  >*  \  x*r  V  *.:  «•  \\  >:v4  -.  v  r  •.**  a  v.  .  rS\ 
>VV:':Ar\    ^:'^\     V\  V:.-.:*^:   >:a:^  S*:^icr 
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system,  who  eniphasizes  the  apotheosis  of  the 
military  machine,  Marquis  Oyama  is  certainly 
the  man.  In  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Mauchurian  campaign  our  country  has  paid  tlie 
liighest  tribute  to  the  military  genius  and  ability 
of  General  Kuropatkin.  Every  movement  of 
this  campaign  has  been  planned  like  so  many 
different  component  parts  of  a  huge  piece  of 
machinery.  No  place  was  given  for  the  flash- 
light,— for  the  volcanic  eruption,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  military  genius  of  individual  commanders. 

Pictunj  to  yourself  a  man  sitting  among  his 
friends  in  a  modest  Chinese  hut  or  in  a  tent, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  front. — a  gonial  old  man. 
The  hut  is  the  converging  center  of  many  hun- 
<lreds  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  The  oflB- 
cers  of  his  staff  are  silent  at  the  receiver.  Now 
this  and  then  that  officer  turns  to  him.  The  en- 
tire mission  of  liis  life  S(;ems  to  be  to  take  things 
with  ease  and  comfort.  It  is  not  exactly  a  pic- 
ture of  an  heroic  soldier  on  the  firing  line,  such 
as  the  military  tradition  of  Russia  seems  to  have 
a  certain  weakness  for  even  in  this  day.  You 
see  in  this  old  man  an  engineer-in-chief,  whose 
brain  is  in  touch  with  the  farthest  wheel  of  the 
huge  piece  of  machinery  called  the  Manchurian 
army  of  Nippon.  The  name  of  the  master  en- 
gineer is  Marquis  Oyama. 

He  was  born  in  the  clan  of  Satsuma,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Tempo, — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
(Miristian  year  of  1842.  Singularly  fortunate 
must  have  been  the  star  of  Oyama  Iwao.  He 
was  born  in  the  death-hour  of  the  historic  era  of 
Tempo,  a  Satsuma  samurai.  This  is  not  a  long 
phrase,  but  it  tells  a  volume  ;  and  of  a  Koman  in 
the  proudest  h(mr  of  the  world -reign  of  Rome 
you  could  hardly  say  a  happier  thing.  The 
tutor  of  the  tender  years  of  Oyama  was  Saigo 
Xanshu,  unquestionably  the  greatest  military 
genius  Nippon  has  produced  since  the  days  of 
lyeyasu. 

Iwao  was  close  kin  to  Saigo.  And  when  I 
assure  you  that  Oyama,  Kuroki,  Togo  (men  of 
Satsuma  all),  and,  in  fact,  all  the  leaders  of  the 
military  Nippon  of  to-day,  are  a  rather  thin 
shadow  of  the  master-genius  of  Saigo  you  can 
see  how  great  was  this  master. 

In  the  Japanese  war  of  restoration — as  those 
troublous  days  of  half  a  century  ago  are  called 
to-day — when  the  imperial  f«)rc('8  fouglit  against 
the  men  of  the  Shogun  for  th(5  n»stonition  of 
tlie  sovereign  power  of  the  land  to  the  emperor. 
— at  thr  battle  of  Fushimi.  up  the  Tokaido,  and 
beyond  the  Vedt), — Oyama  fought  in  the  ranks, 
iin<ier  Saigo,  then  the  (•r)mman(U"r-in-chief  of  the 
famous  brocade  banners  of  His  Majesty.  After 
the  war  of  restoration,  when  the  era  of  Meiji, — 
the  enlightened  reign, — was  still  young,  Oyama, 


with  many  another  Satsuma  youth,  under  the 
great  minister  of  war,  Saigo,  received  official 
honors  and  positions.  Then  came  the  civil  war 
of  the  tenth  year  of  Meiji,  when  the  Satsuma 
men,  headed  by  Saigo  Nanshu,  rose  against  the 
imperial  forces. 

Oyama  Iwao  was  one  of  the  rare  few  who  re- 
mained with  the  men  of  the  imperial  army.  In 
1877,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  tli<?  imperial 
forces,  he  took  field  against  the  master  whom 
he  worshiped,  against  the  tutor  of  his  youth, 
against  the  very  glory  of  his  own  house  and 
blood.  One  thought  consoled  him. — he  knew 
that  the  revolt  was  none  of  his  iijaster's  mak- 
ing. His  military  experience  and  education  had 
been  made  larger  by  his  schooling  in  Euro])c, 
and  through  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  had 
been  one  of  the  military  attaches.  All  of  this, 
however,  did  not  count  much  against  Saigo  and 
his  men  ;  and  none  knew  it  better  than  Oyama 
himself, — provided,  always,  Saigo  played  the 
game  with  his  heart  in  it.  And  this  civil  war 
was  the  first  stage  which  called  forth  what  was 
within  him, — called  into  flower  of  action  all  the 
military  education  at  home  and  abroad  whicii 
he  had  enjoyed.  His  steps  were  abeady  upon 
the  top  rounds  of  his  young  manhood, — he  was 
entering  upon  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

It  was  a  pale  break  of  day  upon  a  ghastly 
night.  Saigo's  men  had  beaten  the  imperial 
army  and  cut  it  int<>  such  and  so  many  un- 
sightly pieces  that  the  men  had  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  the  proud,  original  force 
of  which  a  few  days  ago  tiiey  had  been  a  part. 
Oyama  was  with  the  battery  which  brought  uj) 
the  rear  ;  the  salvation  of  the  army  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  few  guns  which  were  dragging 
their  shatt(»red  wheels  over  the  heaps  of  dea<l. 
Tired,  worn,  their  clothes  tattered  and  covered 
with  blood,  and  some  of  them  with  wounds, 
those  men  of  tlu?  rear  guard  were, — although  you 
would  nev(*r  have  believed  your  own  eyes, — in 
a  storm  of  merriment  all  the  while.  Laughing 
and  bubbling  as  if  they  w(in»  so  many  school- 
boys out  on  a  stolen  frolic,  thev  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  the  storm  of  tlii^ir  laughter  was 
vying  with  the  storm  of  shells  which  was 
hounding  them  and  their  comracles  And  the 
soul  of  tlie  boisterous  mirth  was  the  division 
commantler.  (leueral  ()yanui.  -'I  liad  to  keep 
them  in  good  humor.  "  he  said,  speaking  of  that 
memorable  day,  "or  it.  meant  death  to  us  and 
annihilation  to  the  army.''  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  because  death  to  the  men  and 
annihilation  to  tlu?  army  are  not.  tlie  most  pleas- 
ant thing  in  the  world  to  think  of.  r)r  because 
Marquis  Oyama  has  a  defi<led  weakness  for 
levity.     Of  one  thing  1  am  sure,      lie  enjoys  the 
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n,  especially  among  the  men  of  the 
ftt  in  camp  he  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
;, — with  that  whole-souled  boyish  enthu- 
ich  is  his, — for  anything  save  the  friv- 
l  farcical. 

3f  police,  associate  minister  of  the  in- 
ce-minister  of  war,  he  has  been,  with 
►n,  and  in  1882,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war.  In 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff. 
•8  later,  in  the  Chino- Nippon  War,  he 
field  as  the  commander  of  the  second 
?o  it  was  intrusted  the  work  of  besieg- 
*educing  Port  Arthur,  which  was  at  the 
sidered  almost  impregnable.  Exactly 
ays  after  the  landing  of  the  army  the 
rm  of  Oyama  was  carried  through  the 
•f  Port  Arthur  on  the  shoulders  and 
lis  men.  In  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
icceeded  in  taking  the  impregnable  by 

lerstand,'^  said  an  American  friend  of 

I  other  day,  **  that  the  brain  of  Oyama's 
reneral  Kodama  and  the  commanders  of 
ent  army  corps.  Why  was  Oyama  placed 
id  of  them  all  ?  "  Field  Marshal  Oyama 
at  the  head  of  the  Manchurian  army 
m  because — (I)  there  is  no  one  who 
•re  fittingly  represent  the  supreme  com- 
>f  the  Nippon  army  and  navy,  His  Maj- 
Emperor,  than  does  Marquis  Oyama  ; 
ise  he  is  the  Abraham,  the  patriarch, 
le  soldiers  of  Nippon,  and  because  he  is 
c  tradition  of  the  Satsuina  samurai  in  a 
d  living  personality  ;  (.'0  because  to  him 
lief  commanders  under  him  are  as  chil- 
lis own   rearing  ;   because  to  him  are 

II  the  strength  and  foibl(»s  of  all  liis 
',ause  among  the  living  men  fit  to  take 
therC/is  none  who  can  act  as  the  master- 
■  with  quite  as  much  grace,  gnjat  good- 
nd  intimate  knowledge  as  does  Oyama  ; 
«rith  the  field  marshal  at  the  head  of 
churian  army  the  sad  picture  of  the 
vided  against  itself  is  an  impossible 
;  (4)  because  of  the  commander  of  the 
irmy  in  this  war  is  expected  a  great 
lothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  Nip- 
the  ultimate  and  permanent  peace  of 
iast, — and  it  was  necessary  that  lie  be  a 
3road  horizon,  a  man  who  understands 
nctions  in  the  proportion  of  things,  a 
fi  a  gift  for  modifying  the  sugges- 
lis  oflBcers  to  advantage  without  reject- 
.  outright ;  (5)  because  the  field  mar- 
singular  man  in  that  his  calmness  of 
eems  to  increase  with  the  increase  of 
s  and  the  sunshine  of  his  good -humor 


to  brighten  as  the  storm  of  reverses  frowns  more 
darkly  all  about  him. 

Some  one  has  compared  Marquis  Oyama  with 
the  head  of  his  staff.  General  Kodama,  and  lik- 
ened them  unto  an  ocean  and  a  diamond  point 
of  a  rugged  cliff  witli  a  l^right  sun  playing  upon 
its  sharp  ridges  against  the  sky.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Oyama  himself  how  much  better, 
how  much  more  brilliantly.  General  Kodama 
would  play  At  the  game  of  tactics  than  he.  But 
why  should  he  be  troubled  about  it  ?  Has  he 
not  Kodama  at  his  elbow  to  do  that  for  him  ? 
None  better  than  he  knows  that,  in  the  matter 
of  Manchurian  geography,  with  all  its  topo- 
graphic vantage-points  for  the  campaign,  in  the 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  in  Manchuria  and 
Siberia,  of  the  charact(»r  of  the  people  there,  of 
climatic  conditions,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  and  officers.  General  Fukushima 
surpasses  the  field  marshal  so  far  that  there  is 
no  comparison  between  them.  Oyama  knows 
that  Kuroki,  Oku,  Xodzu,  Nogi,  are  wiser  in 
the  orders  that  they  issue  to  the  men  under 
them  than  he  could  possibly  be.  But,  again,  why 
trouble  himself  with  these  things,  since  he  has 
men  under  him  wlio  can  do  all  these  things  bet- 
ter than  he  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  and  for  "his 
country  to  know  that  in  the  doing  of  the  lar^e 
thing,  in  having  a  wider  horizon  and  vaster  vi- 
sion, none  of  his  officers  pretend  to  compete 
with  him. 

Remarkable  man  that  he  is  in  so  many  respects, 
he  is  a  little  more  than  remarkable  in  one  thing. 
Here  is  a  son  of  Satsuma.  a  soldier,  a  product  of 
the  transition  period  of  Nippon.  He  had  been 
reared  upon  the  far-Eastern  ideal  of  a  great  man 
in  whom  a  great  or  heroic  deed  is  always  sup- 
posed to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  There  he 
stands  to-day  in  his  sixty-third  year.  Judged 
by  Christian,  or  Buddhist,  or  Confucian  ethics, 
his  home  life  is  without  a  stain,  and  altugetlier  he 
is  a  gentleman  the  like  of  whom  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  find  among  the  leaders  of  Nippon. 

The  historian  whose  eves  see  beneath  tlie  sur- 
face  of  things  might,  in  his  hunger  after  truth, 
look  for  the  reason  of  it  all  in  tlu;  person  of  the 
Marchioness  Oyama.  A  graduate  of  Vassar,  her 
life  is  a  living  history  of  tlie  progress  of  Nippon 
womanhood,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  field 
marshal  is  of  militant  Nippon.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  band  of  young  girls  sent  abroad  by  the 
Tokio  government  as  the  pioneers  of  world-wide 
education  among  the  daughters  of  her  country. 
Her  international  culture  has  given  her  rare 
qualifications  to  ))e  one  of  the  leaders  of  our 
women.  And  it  is  no  secret  of  our  history  that 
upon  her  women  has  always  rested  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  Nippon. 
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standinf;  timber  n^aches  the  almost  ii 
agRregaltf  iif  l.'.">il.()0(),(H)(i,f>oi)  fet-t 
about  onp-halC  its  iirua  «f  nearly  Utr 
iiiiies.  hi  1!KH.  Orcgi.ri  cut.  apj 
■2,4(l,l.(i(lll,mi()  feet  cif "  luTiibcr.  vhIv 
6:)0,(i|l(i.  Tht- mills  of  till- (■..liimbia 
fai-tured  HDII.OIKMKHI  fei'l  :  tin--  lV)r 
4i:!.r.59,-JS5  feet.  Tin-  eiuj,"!  ira.ie 
liil.r)(i4,(H,->  feet.  The  sawrt.ijl  am 
then,  pioneers  of  industry  in  a  reiiio' 
becnmo  putenl  factors  in  its  prDjrrcs 
era  of  railriiailH. 


I'Xjtorter.  Hen'  is  tlie  location  uf  tlie  largest 
flour  mill  ou  tlie  racifii;  coast.  Tlie  proiwrtion 
(if  wlieat  i-aiseti  for  exjiort  aa  wheat  and  Hour  in 
the  Xorthwi.'Ut  is  larfje. — much  larger  than  in 
the  middle  West,  where  it  gors  mainly  into  do- 
mestic onsumption.  Tlie  total  shipments  from 
I'ortlund,  ill  IIKM,  when  tlie  crop  was  smaller 
than  the  average,  reaelied  I'J.liDD.llOn  bushels, 
the  entire  yield  <if  the  Slate  being  13,»IH).iHll) 
bushels.  The  averajri-  annual  sliipinents  fur  the 
jmst  five  yi.'arshave  lieen  in  excess  of  l.l.riOII.DOil 
bushel.i.  and  of  tin-  liMlfi  crop  in  I  hvgon  and 
Waaiiint'ton.  r.irtland  handled  Is.OOO.rum  bush- 
els. It  must  Ik-  understood  t.liat  thive  Nurlh- 
wpst  Srjites  lind.  lhrou|rli  Portland,  a  market  for 
their  grain,  loading  more  vessels  here  tlinn  at 
any  other  p.-rt. 


If  thci-e  were  no  agriculture  in  ( )regOD,  u  great 
commonwealth  might  be  supp<»rted  by  the  manu- 
facture of  lumiier  uluue.  The  timber  resources 
of  the  .StAta  are  enormous.  The  typical  titre  is 
t)ic  fir  (Oregon  pine),  but  the  supply  incluiles 
cedar,  apruce,  hemlock,  and  the  lilte.   The  State's 


lAKHol 


IIl-P 


Poitland  is  . 

on  the  Willamette  Hiver 

miles  abovi-  ii 

IS  confluence  with   ihi"  I 

and  one  hum! 

Ired    and   twenty   tiiiles 

PaciKc  ( leean. 

1 1  is  at  th.'  foot  of  the 

lamette  valley 

on  thi^  south  and  .>f   the 

area  drained  by  ilie  Colunilda  Hiv.-r 
east.  Its  locatiotL  at  the  head  of  di 
navigation  en  fresh  water  and  in  ii 
adjacency  ti)  a  productive  ayrieuitura 
therefore  ideal.  Hut  it  haw  not  kept 
of  its  irilmlury  valleys  on  the  one  band 
commerce  of  a  great  oeeau-goiii;r  ji,:,: 
other,  without  [lersistenl  and  espi-n 
deuvor.  The  Columbia  Kiver  carries  I 
volume  of  water  than  the  Missinsipp 
tendency  in  places  is  to  shoal,  and  neci 
maintaiiLing  an  open  deep-water  clian»< 
sea  i«  imperative.  It  was  long  ago  obv 
the  L'nited  States  Government  could  u< 
lied  on  to  do  tlie  work  alone,  and  it  wi 
taken  by  a  local  ori;ii}i ligation  known  aa 
of  Portland  ('oiiiLriission,  The  commii 
altogetlier,  expendcil  in  the  neighboi 
*l..-j()ri,i)U()  in  diking  and  dredging  tl 
river  in  coi'^pevat ion  with  the  Govemn 
has  ihusilev.-lopedasiiirit  of  unity  and 
and  d.-terniiiialion  to  ov.-rcomc  alt  obiU 

Thi-  nnriiiier  of  vessels  in  the  fonii 
loading  lumbei' at  Portland  in  1904  waif 
the  Coasting  trade,  njio  hundred  and  thii 
The  c'lly  bus.  besides,  a  semi-monthly  rt 
seivicc  to  ilie  ( irient.  A  great  portioi 
cjirgiies  cfirrieil  by  Puget  Sound  steam 
China  and  .Tiiiian  is  provided  liy  Portlai 
itig  mills.  In  thi'exjKinsion  of  the  Pacil 
then,  Portland  has  played  a  prominent] 
that  it  wil!   have  much  1 


futii 


sible  to  descrilie  in  deuil 
strial  activity  for  which  ' 
ire  notable.     Portland  do* 
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ftod,  including  forest.  jMrtce,  and 
ena,  while  60  scrpjj  forms  a  iieiiin- 
:e.  Guild's  Lake  is  a  freeli-wati^r 
)B  in  extent,  separatinl  from  the 
■row  span  of  land.  TIib  prouniis 
lutes'  ride  by  I'lettrir  car  from  tlie 
:land.  It  is  not  U»>  much  ti>  ^y 
atire  history  of  e.\|KisiT-i"us  tliey 
.  rivaled.  Tin-  act^iLic  outhmk  is 
lie  immediate  environment  likjsi 
t  the  exposition  will  W  unique  in 
it  will  be  in  its  gtrikinj^  eomhitia- 


nd   ' 


Til 


libit 


for  the  most  |>art  conventional  in 
are  carefully  liuilt.  arcliitecturally 

very  linely  groniicd.  Tiiey  com- 
nain  Btructures,  sjKH-iHl  |iaviliona, 

building,  auditoriiiin.  ^^tate,  Tcr- 
oncessions  buildings,  unci  varioux 
i.  The  cost  and  dimensions  of  the 
lings  are  as  followH: 


(■c«l. 

Ml  I  ill)   ;; 

snxion  ■' 
liMxia)   " 
au  I  ivu  - 

S«i37S    ■■' 

:Kxl7!>xii)i)rf.'i. 

lL-sh.|wliiiUmt 

i?.r.'".':::; 

Sffii! 

trlcltr.    anil 

anoriuiu')".!' 
irgvBulWinB 
1    IndiiHtriw 

»i.*ifl.(ii) 
i<i.(»i.(>i 

States  Government  Huilding,  to 
the  peninsula,  will  cover  three 
(250,000.  Occupying  a  reservu- 
rn,  the  Government  Building;  is 
se  an  exposition  in  itself.  The 
isdean  appropriation  uf  t47.">.(i(Mi. 


I  I'rEHlilenC  onil  dfrectur-ic^nenl  or  tbe  eipuBillon.l 

wliii'h  is  to  be  expended  under  its  own  direction 
Hnd  tor  the  purpose  of  making  its  own  display. 
Appropriations  maiie  by  various  Htates  to  cover 
the  cciMt  of  participation  already  fi-iit  up  to 
(iTHO.ti'Mi.  while  large  additions  ti)  this  total  are 
ex|>eeU'd  from  le^^iHlalures  now  in  session. 
TUB  roKKHTity  Brii.MNU, 
( Ine  feature  that  will  perhaps  attract  greater 
attention  than  any  other  is  tin-  Forestry' Huild- 
ing.  It  is  altogether  unique  in  <k-sign  and  ron- 
striieliiiii.  and  in  in  itself  visual  evidence  of  the 


IttM.         Mr.  Dakar  lliilKr. 
■ntof      IDIrwctor  uf  wnrks.g 
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iIM  ifi  oxist.  (Jray  iiuiiieil  tin-  Ci.ihim-  wan  to  throw  iliHLT>!ilit  on  SiNiiiiuli  (■xitlnratiims. 
his  sliip.  Ninioui.t  tbi- iiiotivi- of  thf  For  llt'ci-U,  Ilio  Siinnitili  unvitrnKir.  lia<I  m-vi-ii 
avi^THtoi's.  ill  |H!rstm<liiiK  tliciiixi-lvt's  yi'ars  b>.<fon-  Hi^IitiHl,  at  a  diifHuici-  of  uiaiiy  iiiiics. 
iio  rivor  where  Uray  diwwveri-il  one,  what  li«  Eaiil  was  \\\i<:  tliu  uiitrjitic'i!  t"  a  riviti- 
luTi- :  but  (iray.  tlu'  AimTiruii.  whs  th.^  firat  to 
iliKCovor  thin  rivi-r.  iitiit  tn  ciitiT  il.  Tliis.  ami 
Ih>!  piinMmsi-  of  Loiiisiiinii.  imt  ihe  American 
liovcmiiient  in  l)ir  oild  ["Hjitinn  df  mvnintt  ti-r- 
ritorv.-»Kt  -f  th.-  H<..'ki,-«  ;in<l  .,  riv.-r  w.-al  of 
th)-  It.K'kio.*.  hul  nut  knowing;  in  lli.-  h-ast  what 
lav  lu>tw<-<-ii  (l,.<  Cuhiinl.ia  i:iv.-i-  .,n<i  L.^iiisiaiia. 
a'ii.I  tlii-n  Kariinuf.  fr.iv.Tu.ir  nf  tl,.-  I£iis«ian  Fur 
I'diiiiMinv.  til'-  lit  til-  I'^iar  of  Alaskii.  wii.s  iinnliin(f 
ItiissinV'-hiiiri:^  f!irt)i<'r  .-oiiili.  It  will  iiatoniah 
tiKiMi  r(>ti>l<-rs  to  h,-  iiilil  tliiil  liu>'>ia'K  ]>l^ns  for 
su|in-Tiiar'y  in  tli.t  l'u.-i(i.-  niat<Tinli/.ri|  to  iln- ox- 
l(!rii  of  a  largi!  fort  in  ralifornia.  fur-traJinp; 
st;.lions  ill  Moiuhfiii  ralif..inia.  hikI  two  forts 
ill  till'  Haii.iwidj  JslaiKls.  If  Louisiana  fXti'iKled 
U<  till-  l\..-i1i.-.  il  was  lini-  I.I  pr.,vr  it-  Iknc) 
th.'  l,.-wisiin.i  Clark  ..xiH-.|iti..n, 

l,.>wis  ana    I  ];trk  wi-n-   t!i.>   last    ..f   lln-  ixfy-nt 

|,MlhIln.l.M-s.      TJM.v    wr..   il..-   i ■lint'-i.oint    !«■■ 

l«-....t,  tl,..  l„.voir  .iavs  Ml  iL,.  H.lvuntiiriTS,  wli.. 
.■s4.v.-.|  ilii.  wil.is  i'.'.-  ^'o|,|  „r  fur.  ami  ili,.  j.io- 
1 r  days  of  !!„■  j.aiii.nt  riati.m-l.ui|.l.-i-.    All  who 

.-otnpanv  ..f  tlir  I'acili.' ;  Fr.iiiont,  .l.^in  .1.-  Sm.'t, 
Man-us'Wliitt.ian,  -wit..  .-itli.T  jiion-^-rs  or  .-x- 
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BIRD-HUNTING  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 


BV  HERBERT  K.  JOB. 


St  Co.,  New  York 


IE  tme  sportman  goes  hunting  not  because 
ho  lovea  to  kill,  nur  (onlinarily)  Lccausc  lie 
after  the  fleshpotB.  Interesl  in  tlio  oliserv- 
if  wild  life  enters  also  as  a  factor,  together 
tlie  satisfaction  of  matching  wit  against 
D  the  cliase  as  a  game  of  skill.  Why,  then, 
one  employ  shotgun  or  rifle  as  the  imple- 
wlien  thpre  is  another  which,  to  say  the 
fulfills  all  these  requirements  and  has  other 
Dtages  besides.- — the  camera  7 
vish,  at  the  outset,  to  enter  the  claim  that  I 
I  as  a  sportsman,  not  as  a  fanatic,  in  hon- 
advocating  the  8ul>Btitution  of  the  camera 
he  gun  in  the  greatest  possible  measure. 
being  a  vegetarian  in  practice,  nor  an  ultra- 
mentalist,  I  am  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Lg  of  domestic  animals  fur  food  thniugh 
cconnt  at  the  meat  market.  Ilcnc  1  can- 
onsistently  claim  that  it  is  a  ain  in  itsi'lf  to 
the  life  of  a  wild  animal  for  what  may  be 
dered  a  really  useful  purpose.  As  a  stu- 
of  ornithology,  I  own  a  gun,  and  occasion- 
— though  seldom,  of  late. — use  it  for  the 
Ding  of  some  bit  of  scientific  information- 
ne  past  I  hare  hunted  with  it  considerably. 
>elieTe  that  my  friemls  consider  me  quite  a 
shot,  so  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  "sour  grapes." 


Thoroughly  conversant  with  both  gun  and  cam- 
era, 1  deliberately  choose  and  prefer  the  camera 
for  genuine  sport  and  the  greater  enjoyment. 

1  do  not  deny  that  T  am  in  ])art  inllueuced  by 
what  any  thoughtful  person  tiiiids  more  and 
more  to  feel  as  the  years  go  by.  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  the  shedding  of  blood  and  destroying 
life.  As  iu  my  own  case,  there  are  tijousands 
who  love  the  exciti;mi'nt  of  the  chase,  and  yet 
cannot  help  fwl  the  pang  of  sympathy  for  the 
conquered  victim,  so  beautiful  and  so  worthy  to 
live, — unless  it  Ik!  one  of  the  noxious  ■■var- 
mints "  un  which  we  are  com|>elled  to  wage  war. 

Another  element  entering  into  the  problem  is 
the  economic  orn;  of  the  decrease  of  game  and  of 
wild  life-  This  is  an  age  of  nerve  strain,  and 
more  and  more  people  need  the  sport  of  the  field 
in  order  ti)  keep  well  and  to  live.  Population 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  need  the 
interest  ami  beauty  of  wild  life  to  entice  us  afield, 
liut  if  any  considerable  proportion  of  us  wish  to 
slmot.  ev<-n  in  modcrati'm,  soon  then."  will  not 
be  any  wild  game  left  uiKin  our  contimmt.  Agri- 
culture, our  basal  industry,  liecomes  menaced  by 
the  spread  of  insect  pests  in  pruportion  as  the 
balance  of  nature  is  overthrown.  People  are 
awakening  to  these  facts,  and  every  year  sees 
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t;raj>liH  (if  wil'l  liinls  nr  onimaU  aro  s 
-iK.LiKli  t.i  lUHk.-  BU.-c..sa  a  r.-al  iriui.ij.l; 
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iiovini;    iliiii>:s   i,>    iiaftli'    tin-   iiiTi-iiiiiI   1 
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uiisti'v,  w1:oT\'a*  (:;it»*  ari-  no  iim<-s  uu 


BIRD-HUNTING  IVITH  THE  CAMERA. 


failure  in  captivity,  or  one  may  follow 
ind  to  hia  traps.  Try  the  sea  gulls  from 
t  or  wharf,  if  you  am  near  a  coastwise 
attempt  wild  ducka  from  an  ice-blind. 
"e  many  photograpliic  problems  besides 
ich  ingenuity  may  suggest  or  oveniome. 
the  advent  of  spring  subjects  multiply. 
ing-season  of  the  birds  begins  by  early 
n  the  latitude  of  New  Knglaml,  with 
:  homed  owl,  which  uses  &  platform  of 
tall  trees  in  the  woods.  After  many 
,  I  have  been  able  to  conquer  and  liavo 
its  likeness  from  the  wary,  savage  crea- 
here  are  other  owls,  too,  and  by  April 
ts  begin  to  nest,  from  which  tliere  are 
lique  camera  trophies  yet  to  be  won. 


(Part  of  &  rabbit  lies 
was  rigKed  ap  iivar 
eipMiire  made  al  ati  ■>|)purTune 
"U  tbMh  uR  111  Ibu  wnod^t. 


of  the  neat.    The  comers 

L  nvltf  hburlng  tre4.  and  the 

hr  a  thmid  f  mm  a 

n.  this  U 


the  flnt  phutfitfraph  ut  the  iireat  horned  owl  from  wild  II: 

There  are  yet  many  sjiccieB  of  which  no  indi- 
vidual has  hitherto  been  photographed,  and  a 
good  pic'ture  even  of  the  commonest  bird  or  ani- 
mal is  of  great  value  and  interest.  Hardly  any 
two  are  ever  alike.  II  one  be  CBpecially  fond  of 
tlm  regular  "gaino  birds,"  why  in  the  world  is 
it  not  just  as  fine  sport  as  sliooting — and  better 
— to  hunt  out  the  secreted  nest  and  photograph 
the  bird  on  the  ni'st  ?  Here  is  genuine  sport 
with  i-egular  gutne  for  spring  iind  summer.     1 


md  cunning  one  may  accus 
>ird  to  the  camera,  and  s<'i 
lofty  nest,  pull  the  thread  fr 
;ea8ful  result.    I  s;ieak  from 

first  of  June  the  great  hoHl 
g,  and  "what  is  so  ran-  , 
or  in  May,  eithiT. — with  t 
l«nt  improvised  from  an  ol 
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oth  canopy  fitted   ovir  it. 

the  surroundings,  ''an  be 
nest  of  a  bird  or  the  hole  o 
iroal.  and    experience  will 

waiters  are  no  losers  '  in  tl 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

l&y  as  it  was  nearly  a  century  ago.  The 
i  crowdc<l  with  thoeo  big'loafod  plants 
phant  ears — that  served  ae  shelter  for 
US  snail  family  in  the  tairy  tall^.  It  re- 
>  far  stretch  of  the  iniii^iniitiou  to  see 
of  that  nivstic  strpani  tlio  wat'T  sprites 
fairii-B  which  hold  high  rev,-l  in  the 
\n.lerflen'B  womh-r-Rtoricti.  Wwlk  along 
on  an  evening,  au  tlio  tlescemling  shad- 
P  ovfi^thing  arnunil  as  with  a  doak 
.nd  there,  against  that  great  tree  trunk, 
easily  picture  to  yoursi'lf  the  suldier 


.hoiit  to  dt> 
!  hollow  of  the  tre 
Id  and  silver.  I'll 
ionk's  Mill,  at  tbe 
the  same  name,  sei 


id  of  llie  witch  a 
where  is  the  t 
great  water-w 

f..ot  i.f  tlie  na 


I  eels 


11(1  forth  their  foam- 
mass  as  in  tlie  years  gone  by.  Near 
y  still  he  seen  the  identical  stones  which 
er  of  the  futnw  poet  used  as  her  wash- 
er only  means  of  making  a  livelihood 
3  elder  Andersen  was  callo'l  to  his  fa- 
knd  it  was  here,  says  the  sou  in  hi^  itu- 
)hy,  that  "an  old  woman,  who  rinsed 
n  'the  river,  told  me  that  the  (.'hinese 
iFas  situated  straight  under  the  very 
>dense,  and  1  did  not  find  it  iiuiKiasilde 


Vt  &  Chinese  prince,  some  moonlight 
tax  I  was  Bitting  there,  might  dig  hitti- 
igh  the  earth  up  to  us." 
nue  in  which  Andersi^i  wa^  Vxirii  was 
-n  flhortly  after  his  hirth.  The  [wiet 
3  my  recollectii>n  of  tin!  place,  lint 
ling  that  now  hears  the  tii)>h't  in  Ijix 
identified  with  his  early  life  up  to  the 
D  he  started  away  from  hoiTn.'  {»  seek 

aod  fortune,     llei-e  it   was   that   hiw 
on  conceived  '-nie  ."^now  Qui-en.''    ■■  Jty 

a  ladder,"  he  tells  in  "The  Story  of 


My  Life,"  •■it  was  possihlu  to  go  out  on  the  roof, 
where,  in  the  gutter  Ijetween  it  and  the  neigh- 
bor's house,  there  stood  a  chest  filled  with  soil, 
my  mother's  sole  garden,  where  she  grew  her 
vegetables.   Inmystorythatgardenstill  blooms." 

A  stono's-throw  from  the  house  stands  the 
Ilouse  of  t^orrection,  whieii  Andersen  ineorpo- 
rated  in  many  of  his  stories,  farther  down, 
fronting  the  river,  is  the  bishop's  garden,  wilh 
the  ecclesiatical  residence,  just  as  it  iippearod 
when  the  poor  lioy  watched  it  longingly  from  the 
V>ank  of  the  stn-am,  opjiositi!.  Years  afterward, 
when  the  Odensians  paid  their  tribute  to  liia 
world-widi'  fume,  he  was  to  be  the  guest  of  honor 
of  the  bishop  in  this  very  place.  That  was  the 
hour  when,  iis  he  says,  ■■!  was  to  fullill  the 
prophecy  which  the  old  woman  made  to  my 
mother  when,  us  a  b.-v.  I  left  mv  birthplace. 
Odense  should  indei-d  be  illuminated  for  me." 

The  eternal  democracy  of  huiiiiinity  decreed 
that  <  >dense,  the  most  i>atrii-ian  city  in  Denmark, 
should  become  known  to  the  world  because  of 
ihe  genius  of  one  most  lowly  born.  A  fascinat- 
ing literature  has  sprung  from  the  historical 
records  touching  the  place  as  a  church  cenU-r. 
Down  through  ihi;  ci'Oturies  that  followed  the 
founding  of  the  city,  the  origin  of  which  can  be 
traced  us  far  buck  as  the  year  iiST.  chivalry  and 
conquest  wen;  the  two  predominating  traits  of 
(.).lensi-.     The   splendid  Church  of    Ht.  Canute 


THE   CRISIS   IN   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

BY  DR.    M.   BAUMFELD. 
(American  correspoadi^Tit  of  tlie  Vienna  A'eiie   FreU  Prette.) 

time  to  time 
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.  intends  to 
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jp-iiunre  far 
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itireiy  log- 

'^    It  most 

IHen,  how- 

l!micia  Jo- 

>11   right, 

1^  in  history 

K  nntirlag, 

1   Ot    emper-  FRANCIS  J(MEFH   I..   emperor  of  AirSTRTA.  ASH  KIXO  OF  BCMaART. 

Kt  to-d»y  he 

^inclined  than  ever  to  ahirk  Iiia  duties,  is  ultimately  his  will  by  which  the  empire  isgov- 

gn  countries  there  seema  to  be  little  emed.     It  can  be  stated  that  his  minietera  have 

laionof  the  important  fact  of  liis  tlinr-  become  accustomed  to  be  freely  subservient  to 

ive  participation  in  the  government,  his  will  in  the  most  difGcult  situations.     This 

>nal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  it  naturally  arises  from  two  facte.     First,  there  is 
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bis  experience  of  nearly  sixty  years  as  monarch, 
an  experience  which  only  a  fool  would  under- 
value. To  be  an  excellent  monarch  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  be  an  ingenious  statesman. 
The  art  of  government  can  be  l(?arned,  as  can 
any  other,  by  any  one  with  but  mediocre  endow- 
ments. There  is,  however,  this  distinction,  that, 
with  the  undeniably  l>usiness-like  turn  which 
this  art  to-day  has  taken,  experience  is  an  unsur- 
passable teacher.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
even  self-conscious  ministers  do  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  the  infinite  superiority  of  this  mon- 
arch, who  represents  so  important  an  epoch  in 
history  as  regards  his  broad-featured  power  of 
perception  and  his  acuteness  of  grasp  in  diffi- 
cult situations.  Equipped  with  a  marvelous 
memory,  always  accustomed  to  be  ruler  not  only 
in  word  but  in  action,  familiar  with  the  small- 
est, most  obscure  details  of  the  governmental 
machinery  whose  secrets  are  being  carefully 
guarded  in  the  state  archives,  Francis  Joseph 
must,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  characterized  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  reliable  connoisseurs  of  the 
intricate  conditions  of  his  empire. 

His  absolutely  impersonal  sense  of  justice, 
the  honest  good  will  which  he  so  uniformly  be- 
stows upon  his  subjects,  however,  are  of  even 
greater  importance  than  this  experience..  Pos- 
sibly it  is  the  emperor  alone  who,  throughout  the 
entire  years  of  his  rule,  has  inwardly  clung  to 
the  idea  of  a  just  distribution  of  power  to  all  the 
component  nations  thereto  entitled.  If,  out  of 
the  present  crises,  the  idea  of  a  settlement,  which 
even  to-day  cannot  be  considered  improbable, 
between  nation  and  nation  and  not  between  pol- 
itician and  politician  should  prove  itself  a  suc- 
cessful expedient,  it  may  positively  be  stated 
that,  with  it,  Francis  Joseph's  fundamental  idea 
of  government  will  celebrate  its  greatest  triumph. 
For,  judging  from  his  entire  character,  he  is 
mediator  for  the  empire,  an  honest  arbitrator  in 
the  highest  sense  of  tlie  word. 

TUE    PKOBLEM    OF    THE    SUCCESSION. 

In  addition  to  tliese  political  motives,  personal 
ones  come  into  consideration  in  the  question  of 
a  possible  resignation,  which,  to  be  sure,  are 
political  in  a  further  sense.  By  tlie  death  of  the 
crown  ]>rinco.  Hudolph,  a  most  difficult  situation 

has  arisen.    The  difficulties  of  this  situation  have 

* 

considerably  increased  since  the  presumptive 
ht?ir  to  th<?  empire,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, made  the  morganatic  love  marriage  with 
the  Trincoss  Ilohenberg.  formerly  Countess  Cho- 
tek.  Much  as  we  may  honor  the  man  for  this 
marriage,  he  thereby  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  critical  situation  arising  from  his  successor- 
ship  to  the  throne.     The  empire  of  Austria  will 


on  his  accession  receive  an  emperor,  but  no  em- 
press. This  emperor  will  have  a  wife  whom  he 
dearly  loves,  but  whose  equivocal  position  will 
give  rise  to  no  end  of  painful  considerations, 
memories,  and  feelings.  Moreover,  the  Princess 
Hohenberg  is  a  woman  whose  ambition,  regard- 
less of  imperial  renouncements  and  imi)eriil 
regulations,  is  centered  on  this  one  thing,— a 
crown  to  which  she  can  never  attain  ;  a  woman 
of  energetic  cleverness,  with  strong  political  in- 
clinations, and  entirely  of  that  tyi)e  of  whose  tt 
in  iiitrigue  Bismarck  so  often  bitterly  complained. 
Many  claim  that  it  was  solely  by  her  political 
cleverness  that  she  captured  her  liusband,  for 
the  countess  has  but  few  physical  attractions. 

The  Archduke  and  heir-apparent  then  over- 
came the  difficult  obstacles  and  gained  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  imperial  uncle  for  this  marriage,  to 
which  the  so-called  higher  public  reason  was  so 
strongly  opposed.  This  opposition  would  per- 
haps have  been  crowned  with  success  if  Count- 
ess Chotek  had  not  been  considered  such  a  faith- 
ful daughter  of  the  Church.  In  order  to  insure 
her  assistance  for  the  future,  the  Church  ex- 
erted its  all-powerful  influence  in  her  behalf. 

The  Princess  Ilohenberg,  however,  is  not  onlv 
decidedly  Clerical,  but  also  a  fervently  patriotic 
Czech  in  her  sentiments.  By  birth  and  blood 
relationship  closely  connected  with  several  of 
the  most  powerful  families  of  the  Bohemian 
nobility,  she  naturally  looks  to  these  not  only 
fof  support,  but  also  as  valuable  aids  in  further- 
ing her  ambition.  In  this  connection  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is, 
at  the  same  time,  King  of  Bohemia,  although 
Francis  Joseph,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Czechs,  has  ahvavs  declined  to  be  crowned  as 
such  in  Prague.  Francis  Ferdinand  will  per- 
haps not  have  such  strong  constitutional  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  he  will  not  seriously  considtT 
the  joint  interests  of  the  empire's  politics  when 
(which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case)  his  wife 
will  persuade  him  that  no  imperial  house-laws 
and  no  renunciations  can  prevent  her  being 
crowned  with  him  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Thai 
would  be  one  crown.  Even  the  other,  far  more 
resplendent, — that  of  the  sacred  Saint  Stephan 
of  Hungary, — the  shrewd  ])rincess  may  one  day 
succeed  in  placing  on  her  head.  The  Magyar 
parties  whicli  have  made  entin>  separation  fron. 
Austria  their  principal  idea  liave  all  along  cod 
tended  that,  neither  the  laws  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  nor  tin?  Archduke's  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  all  claims  to  tiio  crown  by  the  chil- 
dren of  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Cho- 
tek can  prevent  Hungary  from  acknowledging 
her  as  their  lawful  queen,  and  crowning  her 
as  such. 
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EC   riRDINAKD,    HKIR  TO   THK  THBOKK. 

can  deny  that  the  Archduke  Francis 
I  has  an  absolutely  honest  nature,  even 
lous  candor  which  people  standing  so 
throne  are  hardly  privileged  to  show, 
[etflly  ignores,  as  he  has  frequently 
)urt  traditions,  and  gives  entirely  un- 
expression  to  his  sympathies,  and  even 
is  antipathies.  Therein  ties  great  dan- 
monarch  who,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
must  act  in  as  strictly  a  constitutional 
s  must  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hun- 
lis  is,  moreover,  further  peril  for  so 
and  self -conscious  a  nature  as  is  that 
I  Ferdinand.  There  was  a  time  when, 
•sons,  his  accession  to  the  throne  was 
sly  considered.  It  was  supposed  that, 
onal  motives,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
ntry,  he  would  desire  to  avoid  the  dif- 
or  himself  as  well  as  for  the  empire 
ist  inevitably  arise  from  his  marriage, 
he  has  become  heir  to  the  enormous  for- 
be  house  of  Modena-Este,  which  inlier- 
dd  pass  over  to  his  brother,  Otto,  upon 
scension  to  the  throne.  For  a  long 
as  considered  possible  that  he  would 
bis  rights  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  the 
of  this  brother,  the  young  Archduke 
was  held  that  Francis  Ferdinand, 
oever  been  credited  either  with  great 
with  particular  ambition,  did  not  covet 
y  power  which  the  throne  of  Austria- 
offers  to  day. 

I  notion  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  with 
us  consequences.  The  Archduke  tried 
tbods,  good  and  bad,  to  remove  these 
ad  undertook  witli  conspicuous  stub- 
,0  destroy  the  myths  regarding  his  per- 
tivity  in  this  question.  He  developed 
vity,  and  this,  too.  in  a  good  and  had 
e  endeavored,  with  admirable  ardor, 
up  all  that  had  been  neglected  in  his 
in  preparation  tor  the  highest  dignity, 
er  years  he  became  an  induetrious,  seri- 
it,  who.  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
ictly  mastered  d  liferent  foreign  lan- 
I  laws  and  political  sciences,  and  those 
}lomatic  questions  which, are  indispen- 
modem  monarch.  Persons  who  have 
r  to  him  as  instructors  have  repeatedly 
I  me  of  his  intelligence,  his  power  of 
I,  but  also  of  his  atubbornness  of  per- 
lion,  hia  ambition,  his  strong,  quick 
ent.  He  will  most  certainly  be  an  ua- 
hater,  and  a  man  who  will  be  most 
it  to  relinquish  one  particle  of  hia  law- 
The  same  opinion  I  have  heard  from 


experienced  generals,  who  relate  with  astonish- 
ment that,  as  a  soldier,  Francis  Ferdinand  stands 
much  above  the  average,  but  that  even  in  that 
capacity  his  impetuosity  causes  him  to  be  abso- 
lutely unrest  rain  able.  In  a  word,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  generally  underrated  man  into  a 
strong  personality  is  to-day  universally  acknowl- 


edged.    Hut  think  of  the  problems  which  will 
confront  him  when  he  ascends  the  throne  I 

It  is  not  only  useless  but  senseless  to  attempt 
to  deny  or  even  mitigate  the  seriousness  of  the 
conditions  at  present  existing  in  the  dual  mon- 
archy. A  combination  of  crises  of  all  kinds  has 
arisen,  sparing  not  even  the  foundation  of  the 
empire's  existence.  These  crises  seem  to  be  con- 
stantly and  intensely  combining  into  one  single, 
unsuruiountable  one.  It  is  difficult  in  the  lim- 
ited space  at  my  disposal  to  explain  these  crises 
in  all  their  complexity.  In  Austria  the  principal 
question  is  one  of  nationality,  particularly  the 
relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs 
in  Bohemia,  which  has  brought  about  a  complete 
standstill  of  the  parliamentary  government.   Far- 
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liamcnt  has  been  repeatedly  dissolved.  During 
the  interim,  administration  has  been  based  prin- 
cipally upon  the  emergency  clause  embodicnl  in 
paragraph  14  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  em- 
pire, which  stijmlates  tliat  when  Tarliament  is  n- 
in  session,  and  the  needs  of  the  state  demand  it, 
urgent  laws  may  he  provisionally  passed  by  the 
government  with  a  view  to  their  uhimate  ratili- 
oation  bvthe  Hiet.  Most  of  the  statesmen  whom 
Austria  has  at  j>resent  in  her  service  have  ex- 
hausted their  resources  in  these  attempts  to  bring 
about  ultimate  ratification  l»v  the  Tarliament. 
By  means  of  the  so-called  '-obstruction"  tactics, 
whicli  enable  even  a  small  minority  to  prevent 
the  majority  from  carrying  thmugli  its  motions. 
the  CJermans  and  the  (V.eclis  have  alternately 
BUspiMided  the  actions  of  the  Parliament.  In 
this  wav  thev  actuallv  ]»ermittetl  abs<»lutt?  rule. 
which  was  compelled  to  make  the  most  imi^ortant 
decisions  without  any  ct»nsideration  foi-  the  rights 
to  which  the  peoph*  are  entitled.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary proof  oi  the  genuine  ability  of  the 
Austrian  otlicials  that,  during  this  time  of  extra- 
parliamentary  government,  a  series  of  equally 
iniiK)rtant  us  well  as  pri»gressive  laws  could  be 
(mssed.  It  slu»uld  also  be  empliasized  that,  in 
spite  of  the  serious  ]H»litical  crises  in  the  empire. 
economic  and  industrial  progress  of  all  kinds  has 
l)ei»n  brought  about.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
for  an  enij>ire  to  be  ruled  for  any  considerabh» 
length  of  time  by  an  emergency  government. 
The  Au.<*jfrt'rh  with  Hungary,  as  well  as  the 
negotiation  of  the  new  commercial  treaties,  ab- 
solutelv  demand  parliamentarv  action. 

UrXUARY    DOKS    NOT    I>KMAN1>    SKPAKATIoX. 

The  siluatiim  in  the  ilual  monarch v  has  been 
aggravated  to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the 
n»cent  elect ii'us  in  Hungary,  which,  to  the  gen- 
eral surprise,  resulted  in  so  overwhelming  a 
victory  for  the  Oj>positi*.»n.  The  Liberal  party. 
which  has  been  in  iK-wer  i«^r  manv  vears,  sud- 
denlv  tinds  itself  «»verwi:elmtd  and  defeated. 
This  is  the  tirst  t:n)e  in  Hungary  that,  ti: rough 
elect ii»n  results,  a  c:ibinei  has  bi-en  •i-mpelleii  t«» 
n»lirt».  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ti>za   Tiiinistrv. 

m 

So\\\   however,    it   is  a   e,i;estion   •':"  a  complete 

change  »»;  system.    Tiie  victorious  party  is  the  in- 

dejvndent   one.  wi.irli   is  dev^-ting  a'.,  its  energy 

to  the  e.xeciitii'U  o:"  its  i^rvirramme  y-i  a  c-miiier- 

cial  and  i-ariiallv  p»»liiica'i  st'i«ara::«'n  (v"ii\  A::s- 

tria.      1  wi>}i  ii«  emphasize  ilie   :ac:    T::;it    tl.is  is 

not  a  i]uesti«»n  v-:'  a  :'«»r:r.al  sewivari  -n  '•:  t::e  etn- 

v\rx\    \V i . i li-  d isc ; * ss i ti ir  : i ; : s  •  jv.f st i^ •  :i  I  w i . !  - : ;; ■  -te 
•  "... 

iT\>m  a  verv  conuvti'nt  exi^*r:.  ''-un:  A.r-er:  Ap- 

ptmyi.  one  o:  t}:e  mos:  successtul  leaviers  o:  i:.«" 

Opivsiti-'U.     Puvir.^r  i:is  siay  here  in  the  I'liiie-i 

Sutes,  in  the  lall  ^-i  ti:e  last  vcar.  iu  an  addn^ss 


delivered  at  the  A  rt  and  Science  Congress,  held 
at  St.  Louis,  on  tlu^  juridical  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  former 
president  of  the  Hungarian  rarliamentdeclarHi: 

I  should  not  like  to  l)e  misunderstood.  Mj-  strong 
insistence,  my  whole  country's  strong  insistence,  on  ber 
national  indeiwndence  does  not  in  the  least  imply  a  will 
— t)r  a  wish — to  brt*ak  away  from  Austria.  We  mean  to 
keep  faith  with  the  reigning  dynasty.  Xo  nation  in  its 
dominions  is  more  absolutely  certain  in  that  respect 
We  mean  loyally  to  fulfill  our  compact  of  mutual  d^ 
fense  with  Austria.  In  a  word,  wliat  our  forefather 
agreed  to  as  1km ng  obligations  freely  accepte*!  by  Hnn 
gary  we  mean  to  adhere  to.  as  honest  men  should.  All 
we  want  is  that  ecpial  faith  sliould  be  keptvrith  us,  that 
tho.«(e  e(|ually  binding  enactments  of  the  ^^Pragnutfic 
Sanction,"  which  make  Hungary  .«iecureof  her  independ- 
ence as  a  sovereign  nation,  as  a  kingdom, — nielli  (illo 
mjno  ri'l  poiml**  sufnlitum,  as  the  law  of  1791  putt  it- 
should  be  fulfille<l  with  (Hiual  loyalty. 

Krancis  Kossuili,  tlir  lea<b*r  of  the  Indepcnl- 
rnce  party,  has  al.so  assured  the  world,  not  only 
tii  his  loyalty  to  tin'  iiiip«M*iid  house,  but  also  of 
his  grrat  faith  in  its  ruling  abilities.  It  was  an 
fvent  of  far-reaching  historical  innH>rtance  whcc 
the  son  of  the  man  wiio  hail  declared  all  rigl.'s 
of  the  Ilapsiiurg  house  annuUed  was  receiv*"! 
by  the  same  Kmper«.»r.  Francis  Josejdi,  again**, 
whom  all  this  eninilv  had  been  din»eted.  It  is 
(•Iiaracteristic  of  the  .sense  of  dutv  of  tliis  niou- 
arch  that  In'  divl  n»»l  hesitate  for  one  inomeut  l* 
receive  the  son  of  hi.s  most  dangerous  enemy 
wlien.  through  what  was.  doubtless,  a  deninn- 
strati<»n  (»f  coulidence  on  tin*  ]»art  i.*i  the  Hunga- 
rian pe()plc.  he  came  as  tl.»-  bearer  of  tlitdr  w;sh»^. 

Tlie  famous  -1 '/^'z  "•  "••.  or.  in  Kn^lish.  "COUi- 
promise."  lictWitii  tl.i*  t\v.»  p^wors.  -Viistria  aiK 
Hungary.  <'an  b.-  primarily  cnsidere*!  a  ereali'-:; 
of  the  lli;ni:ariau  st:it«'sman.  l>eak.  Alter  a 
long  and  j-ainiii!  sti-iy  "i"  ali  e.xistiiijLT  obi  Ilun 
garian  laws,  and  w:*':.  t:.f  strictest  a«  il:erenc»- 1- 
all  the  j'vivi'.cirrs  «;..!i:t'rr.'i  mu  this  iiatii»n  bv  :t> 
fornu-r  r;;le!s.  i..-  >*.;ci'tM-.li-:  in  in;ik:iiLr  a  treatv 
wliii'h  t'>  tli'.s  "lay  U*vn.<  t-.e  basis  «»:  the  reiati«.'ai^ 
botwet'U  Austria  an«i  H:;:ii:ary.  This  o«»mpr- 
misf  is  t-m. ■•  ■.ii»-ii  in  rl..-  law  ..f  tbt-  vt'ar  l>»iT 
This  law  iri!.:ar.ly  !♦>:  ♦a-  :•:«-  iKc.st  iinjK^rtar.: 
principles  "i"  :■.'•  his:. •!-.-■  ••  rraL:niati«-  Sanoli««ii. 
ttir'-UL:];  wi.it-::  ti;.-  ■:•;.•>: i.-!i  ■:'  ht-rvdirarv  ritrl;i= 
is s»*:tl«-'i.  S::.v-.'  : ■•■  y.a'-  l--^*"..  h»*!v«i:tarv  riiT'* 
to  th.'  IIr.iiL:;i:-:a::  ."•■■v.  \  a<  ' -^^f-n  o^»nt»:»rre'i  • :» 
its  male  lli.'-.iu'-.  ♦  :.a"lr-v  \  I_  \vii,-»  t.a«l  but  «. L' 
liautrhter.  a::-  rwar-l  K::.;  -fss  Maria  TherrS.'i. 
suoceedr-i.  'i'.  ITJ.:.  !.  ':.f  !\-:nir  ibt-  a.-ceMai.'*- 
...i:ha:  aw::.  .\>'".i  .::  i  Hiii^arv  wiiiob.  un-ii- 
l.ie  r»ar..*'         ••  i  ■■;:_■■  .:;*■■'  .^."ii.'*?!' -n,      insures  tl.*' 


hereaitavy  r.^:..:  a.s    :  ■  : 
Kur:her:ii.':".  *  y  :'..*■  • 
vliz'.i  is  irran:!-  :  :  ■   :;.■■ 


'•  '.•  :i.a»e  desi.'endan*-'' 

::::  v..i:::<e  of   lM>7t:..' 
f   Austria  am 
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in  Frankviitliurn  lAii»- 


H  Ci  111  trill 


r  tlL.- 


ii'fital  functions.     It  Hi'Ciiros  tlioi 

tlioec  bmnchi-s  ai  ailmiuisti'ation 
1  the  common  atTait's  of  both  <-ouii- 
lation  in  foreign  an'l  military  aT- 
.  assenting  to  iiituruationul  treatii'H. 
.  im  th«  ciinJitiims  of  inilitary  hit- 
litiiig.  I'ti'..  iH  cxpri'ssiy  reai-rvwl  to 
dont  action  of  both  l(!);i8latiiri'S. 
iweviT,  exjMTii-il  to  a(ir<'(!  on  tln'si' 
jiroviiie  foi-  thcsn  cnuinn.n  utTaii-s. 
n  (lejiarti 


.rtini>iits  a 


rs.  owing  I 


r.     Til.' 

,■  1.1  1.1.  burn 


x]..- 


roi". 


L     ll.1 


rollgli  '■UHtonis. 

V.  Milling  till' 
■iir.  fill  i:nl<Mi]a- 
r!,iiiiK"-i    I'V   ■•• 


XuKtria'a  favor.  'I'Iim  CMmjiroiniBf. 
raa  to  bo  agreii'i  ujion  for  ti-n  yi'iirw 
It  lliroufrh  ncgotiiitionn  tlicri'l.y  m- 
;ween  tbe  two  coinitrU'!',  \\\i:  iiossi- 
,ngc8  was  <-xi>i<'ssly  |irovi<ii-il  for. 
mmon  tn^aty  nT  customs  iiml  coin- 
leen  conrluilcd.  Tin-  i^iicstion  ol 
led.  The  mcnnn-li  wa^  hcn.v  forth 
Sraperor  of  Austria,  Kinj;  of  Hun- 


gary, anil  the  inonanthy  tint  Anslro-IIungarian 
Empire,  hi  the  vory  rongbeist  outline  tliese  are 
the  cont<>nts  of  tliat  coniprotiiiHo.  the  rontinitani-e 
of  which  in  now  piidangcrod  by  tint  last  victory 
of  thd  Independent  party  in  Hungary,  f^iuio 
tint  yoar  IXtiS  the  coinproiniBi!  has  undergone 
repeated  and  oxtf-nBivo  changes,  fvnn  in  regar>l 
to  militiiry  qm^tiiina,  which  ant  particularly 
near  to  tin-  heart  of  tlie  KnijH'ror.  who  ia  an  en- 
tliusia.-!tii;  ami  experienced  soldier. 

TLoiigb  the  Knitwror  Beenia  decidedly  opposed, 
I'ven  at  tbis  date,  tii  tliowi  deinuniis  of  tlie  Hun- 
garian radical  [larty  which  pertain  to  the  i-e- 
placing  ii(  the  (ierinan  langujige  (up  to  the  pi-CH- 
eiit  lime  the  solf  iiiruual  one  for  the  entire  army) 
by  the  Hungarian  fur  those  regiini'nts  stationed 
ill  Hunirtirv.  tlic  radicals  also  demand  that  tlu! 
Hungarian'  flag  shall  tiike  tbe  place  of  the  iiii- 
jiei-ial  one.  the  Hungarian  hymn  that  of  the  iiii- 
)wrial.      The   greiit   Mtnigi-de'  whetijcr   it   should 


m],c 


rial  '. 


■nded.  The  llungiiriai 
lavii  beyn  given  their  own  court  dignitarit-s,  and 
he  Etiiix-ror  of  .\iistria  rosideK  in  Uudapcst  for 
,  considernbl,.  I,.„f:tli  .,f  time  each  year  as  King 
it  Hungary.  All  these  wen>  concessions  which 
ould  reaililv  be  made  withinit  ceding  one  jMir- 
til.-"  idea  of  a  joint  empire.  Tlipy  diil 
1  here.  The  movement  for  a  complete 
on  was  again  and  again  brought  into  the 
liich,  for  political  ami  practical  reasons, 


I  id. 
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}  chum  that  so  loiifr  scparntcfi  Amer- 
B  and  American  iw-liiilarshii)  is  hein^ 
er, 

el  sketch,  baaed  upon  printed  and 
istioiiBof  Presidont  Aldcrtnan'srhar- 
rork  wliich  set^n  thomuglily  Renuiiii! 
ODtaneity,  may  pi;rhai>s  Huffice  to  in- 
line of  rcaBOiiinif  T'iIIowmI  hy  those 
•y  (or  him  a  lirilliant  cin-erT  an  tlie 
iMd  of  the  TlDivfiwity  i,f  \'irniniii. 
I  have  met  President  Alderman  in 
,  thoBe  who  have  read  his  utterances 
inal  matters. ^ — fnr.  althougli  nnt  a  pro- 
thor,  he  knows  h"\v  tn  wield  hia  |M'n. — 
ftU,  those  who  imve  heen  chariiied  by 
snse,  hearty  humor,  and  gynipaihctic 
tX  mark  his  eloquence,  have  grounds 


for  their  belief  in  his  future  that  transcend 
formal  n-asnnB,  and  are  perhaps  more  convincing 
because  more  contagious.  At  the  spproachiiig 
inauguration  ceremonies  these  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  new  president  will  join  with  chosen 
alumni  of  tlie  University  of  Virginia  to  express 
their  confideno)  in  the  man,  in  the  institution, 
and  in  the  future  oi  education  in  the  South  and 
in  the  luition.  President  Alderman  has  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  nni- 
vorsily's  work  while  preserving  that  tradition 
of  faithful,  single- hearted  labor  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  the  crowning 
elory  of  the  institution  founded  by  the  most 
alert-minded  of  al!  our  Presidents.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity,  which,  if  seized,  will  give  us  a  Qa> 
tional  university  of  modern  type  in  the  South. 
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his  ideas  liome  in  personal  talks  witli  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  lawyers  and  legislators, — in  short 
conducted  a  true  crusade,  none  the  less  romantic 
because  it  may  never  be  celebrated  in  fiction  or 
in  song,  a  crusade  that  has  been  oftener  attempt- 
ed with  fair  success  in  the  Soutli  than  outside 
friends  of  that  non-selt'-advertisinp:  section  are 
perhaps  aware  of.  This  local  work  was  the  best 
possible  basis  for  Dr.  Aklerman's  career,  because 
it  not  only  broufcht  him  in  contact  with  all  the 
elements  of  his  native  State,  but  also  caused  him 
to  gain  the  sympathy  and  sui)port  of  tlie  leaders 
of  the  new  education  botli  in  the  rest  of  the 
South  and  in  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  years 
that  have  followed  he  has  never  let  go  liis  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  South  or  his  grasp  of 
Southern  conditions ;  y(»t  at  the  same  time  he 
has  never  allowed  his  absorption  in  State  and 
sectional  problems  of  education  to  limit  his  in- 
terest in  otlier  matters  of  concern  to  the  citizen 
or  in  the  affairs  of  America  as  a  whole.  He  will 
make  all  the  more  successful  Virginian  because 
in  his  formative  years  he  was  so  loyal  a  North 
Carolinian,  so  broa<l-minded  a  Southerner,  so  true 
an  American. 

AS    UNIVERSITY    PROFESSOR    AND    PRESIDENT. 

"While  Dr.  Alderman  was  thus  laboring  as  an 
educational  pioneer  and  thus  developing  as  a  man 
and  as  a  citizen,  he  was  also,  as  Was  natural,  be- 
ing advanced  from  position  to  position  of  increas- 
ing importance.  In  1886,  ho  was  chosen  to  be 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly ;  from  1 889  to  1 89'2  he  served  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  education  for  the  State. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  professor  of  history 
in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  alma  matvr,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  as  professor  of  the  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  education.  His  holding  these  two  cliairs 
for  a  period  of  four  years  when  he  was  just 
turned  thirty  must  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  Dr.  Alderman's  development.  It  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  formulate  the  views  of  life  gained 
daring  the  years  when  he  was  going  up  and  down 
the  State  in  his  educational  crusade  ;  it  broad- 
ened and  deef>ened  his  culture  by  concentrating 
his  mind  upon  two  great  and  interrelated  fields 
of  inquiry,  by  allowing  him  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  reading,  by  bringing  him  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  picked  bo<ly  of  stud«*nts  and  teach- 
ers. How  well  he  improved  th(»se  opportunities 
is  shown  bv  the  fact  tliat  in  isiMj  he  was  unani- 
mously  chosen  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Another  period  of  four  years  followed,  during 
whicli  Dr.  Alderman's  reputation  as  an  orator 


and  an  educational  leader  increased  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
confusion  in  State  politics,  yet  he  managed  to 
alienate  not  a  single  faction  from  the  university. 
— surely  a  signal  proof  of  his  tact.  The  insti- 
tution grew  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  in 
material  resources,  and  faculty  and  student? 
according  to  competent  testimony,  became  nutn- 
and  more  conscious  of  a  common  unity  of  ])iir 
pose.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  ili-' 
spring  of  1900,  after  the  death  of  Col.  WiUiaii 
Preston  Johnston,  the  trustees  of  Tulane  Uni 
versity,  at  New  Orleans,  should  have  called  Dr. 
Alderman  to  the  vacant  presidency  of  their  well 
endowed  institution. 

AN    ORATOR    OF    NATIONAL    REPUTE. 

He  accepted  the  call,  and  entered  upon  an- 
other four  years'  period  of  usefulness.  What 
secret  relation  exists  between  his  career  and 
that  mystic  number  may  bo  left  to  the  consider- 
ation, or  rather  to  the  contemplation,  of  those 
versed  in  occult  matters  ;  it  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  as  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Alderman's  four 
years  of  presidency  meant  progress  and  unifica- 
tion for  the  institution  under  his  care.  He  is 
reported  to  have  liberalized  the  programme  of 
studies,  to  have  quickened  the  corporate  life  of 
the  students,  and  to  have  done  much  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  to 
the  importance  of  the  university,  not  merely  as 
a  group  of  handsome  buildings  occupied  by  an 
earnest  body  of  scholars  and  students,  but  as  a 
true  centr'r  for  the  intellectual  life  of  the  entire 
city.  While  thus  active  in  his  local  duties. 
President  Alderman  was  no  less  alive  than  he 
had  always  been  to  his  rcjsponsibilitios  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  South  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  nation.  lie  spoke  frequently  in  tlie 
North,  gaining  special  applause  for  his  8ix*ecL»-s 
at  the  installation  banquet  to  President  Butler 
and  at  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  twentv- 

w 

fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Johns  Hoir 
kins  University.  He  also  entered  heartily  into 
the  work  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  be- 
coming director  of  its  efforts  in  the  Southwest 
and  winning  the  warm  respect  and  affection  cf 
his  colleagues  in  that  important  enterprise. 
Thus,  when,  in  1!m)1,  he  accepted  the  call  to  In- 
the  first  president  of  the  most  widely  influential 
university  in  the  South,  he  entered  upon  his  tasi 
as  a  speak«*r  of  national  reputation,  a  trainee! 
college  executive,  ami  a  niolder  of  education^' 
opinion.  His  standing  as  a  representative  SontL 
erner  has  been  recognized  by  I^resident  Roos*?- 
velt,  who  has  consulted  him  in  matters  of  ini 
portanc(»,  —  one    among   many    signs    that   tk 
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e  original  faculty  was  composed  of  Long, 
Blaetterman,  Bonnycaatle.  and  DangliBon, 
rted  from  England,  with  Eminett  and 
er  repreeenting  American  scliolarsliip.  In 
Bxt  year  Lomax  was  elected  pmfi'asor  i>f  law. 


t  the  cciurae  of  the  new  univerBity  did  not 
mooth.  ITie  independence  of  tlie  schools. 
)urely  elpctive  ayBlem,  the  eeviiro  written 
of  thoroughni'ss.  and  tijt!  democratic  form 
jvernment  were  primal  signs  manual  cut 
its  very  being,  but  that  high  8i>irit  '•!  manly 
ontrol  now  prevalent  did  not  manift-Bt  itaclf 
pse  early  years.  It  was  trne  then  and  now 
students  are  assumed  to  he  incapable  of 
liood.  and  a  student's  woril  is  considered 
ralent  tu  bis  oath.  In  spite  of  this  frank 
rnition  of  manliness,  and  tho  ib^sire  of  the 
iBsors  to  accord  every  student  this  treat 
^  the  newfound  scholastic  liheity  was  mis 
Bhended.  Tiie  American  opposition  to  the 
ieh  professors  began  to  bi-tniy  itself  in  petty 
emeanors  which,  accumulating  and  grow- 
»me  to  open  rebellion  during  the  fii-Ht  year 
he  university.  This  gnvo  occasion  for  a 
idid  spectacle,  when  the  meinljers  of  the 
i  of  visitors  called  the  students  together, 
ftrith  words  of  strong  reproof  made  stronger 
als  for  more  manly  conduct.  Tlje  love  of 
I  waa  in  evidence  wlien  one  after  the  other 
LOse  guiity  made  his  confession.  This  ap- 
for  self-government  was  only  temporarily 
tive  then,  but  it  gave  the  liey  to  which  in 
years  the  lite  of  the  whoht  institution  was 
led. 

stricter  government  was  attempted,  but 
rary  and  artificial  provicions,  notably  one 
ring  the  constant  use  of  a  uniform,  wore 
ted.  This  resentment,  aggravated  l>y  un- 
>m  in  dealing  with  slight  iufructions  of  the 
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law,  Bii  increased  the  tension  that  on  Xoveml>er 
1 2.  1 8:iri.  there  took  place  a  military  rebellion  of 
a  Boinewhut  serious  nature.  Students  of  like 
B|>irit  ceh'i)rated  the  anniversary  of  this  event 
for  the  ne.xt  ten  years,  nradnally,  nevertheless, 
the  forces  of  manlmexs  and  truth  were  waxing 
so  slronj;  that  in  1X4-2.  when  Mr.  Tucker  pro- 
posed the  himnr  system  cf  conducting  examina- 
tions, it  at  once  met  with  cordial  indorsement 
and  received  the  potent  supiwrt  of  public  senti- 
ment. 

This  honor  system.  ro<.tPd  in  the  principle  of 
B<df -government,  ingrafted  upon  the  university 
from  the  beginning,  is  now  generally  interpreted 
elsewhere  to  mean  some  sort  cif  convention 
among  students  hywhieii  all  who  chest  on  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  e.tjielled  by  the  students 
iheniselveH,  The  attempt  i»  tLLade  to  cn-jite  arti- 
licially  this  state  of  stTairs  by  Eome  faculty  ac- 
tion or  class  resolutjon.  The  honor  HVBtein  here 
is  not  an  enai'tULcnE  «i  a  legislative  liody.  nor  a 
principle  applicable  to  a  single  episode  in  a 
student's  life — the  exatnination.  It  is  a  spirit 
]>ermi'uting  the  whole  student  body  and  giving 
llneness  of  liber  nnd  vifr.ir  of  tniie  to  academic 
Lightily   reeiif.)rcefi  the  one   practical 


'tileufdisciplin 


Ihn 

gentlei 
■  irablo 
falsi!  V 


indent  1 


ust   conduct   hi] 
I'  tluit  Ihi 
of    Sllbt. 


—namely, 

[self  t 


■■  svstem  IS  inex- 
■rfiige.  fraud,  or 
ir  on  exnmimitions.  aii'l  no  mercy  is  shown 
s  feUowK  to  the  student  who  violaUts  his 
of  honor.  l>[ir  the  writer  has  known  the 
principle  appbe.l  in  uther  matters.  The 
reeent  niaiiifestation  of  this  spirit  is  most 
■Sting  inid  ]>romising.  .\  student  who  had 
insulting  in  his  detneanoi-  to  his  landlady 
ifter  A  cai-eful  examination  made  into  all 
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»T['nBKTB   mOH    MANY   STATES. 

the  pcriuil  from  IKtJiJ  to  I87r>  tlic  uni- 
'ortunes  were  vnriablc,  and  always  siif- 
irecsrious  to  ^ve  her  friends  cauoe  for 
lUl  she  remained  unswervingly  faitliful 
vn  liigh  BtHiidai'dit.  with  no  tlioiight  of 
ise  for  [lopnlarity,  and  grew  ttteadily  in 
1  for  the  honeety  and  tlionjn>;hiii-ss  of 
As  lior  dist-innuislii'd  jilunniiis.  Ur. 
Broailns,  once  jnit  it.  thi'  very  genius 
.-ewas  "Fear  God,  and  work."  With 
ration  of  her  senii-t-entt'nnixl  in    IM7.'> 


ival  of  i 


1  tt^-ritorv 


I  ll.T 

e  South. 


Hf<Jr« 


ir[KT 

letl  to  some  duclitie 
ts,  howevi'r,  weri'  co 
intireasing  roBjieet.  so  tliut  }ier  toiripi 
n  the  SouUu^rn  Htates  was  almost  mad 
he  gain  she  wa^  ttoikin^  in  other  iiuai 


■ith 
■ade  con.i"- 
largety  her 
er  numbers. 
iding  Htten- 


e)[e 


ilia 
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A'ere  and  are  names  from  almost  every 
:  from  many  foreign  countries,  while 
le  iiniqui^  distinction  of  being  the  only 
:itiition  with  nearly  half  of  its  enroll- 
1  other  .States. 


■»8  rapidly  rising  with  growing  success 
eniing  disaster  befell  her.  It  was  on 
•nnday  morning  in  October  (27,  IHll.'i) 
vas  discovered  in  the  ii]>[)er  end  of  a 
ing  annexed  to  the  rotunda.     Uy  noon 
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this  annex  was  in  ruins  and  the  rotunda  gutted, 
while  the  adjacent  wings  were  badly  damaged 
by  dynamite.  Never  did  the  unquenchable  spirit 
of  the  university  assert  itself  more  gallantly  than 
in  this  crisis.  On  that  Sunday  afternoon,  in  an 
old-fashioned  community  where  Sunday  is  care- 
fully observed,  the  faculty  met,  armnged  a  pro- 
visional schedule,  and  rea]iportioned  the  remain- 
ing h'etun'-roomis.  On  .Monday  every  class  waa 
met  as  usuhI,  and  duties  were  ])«rfiirnied  without 
pause  or  repining.  Out  of  this  seeming  disaster 
then'  came  si.  much  gooil,  that,  with  the  single 
<'xce]itii>n  ol'  irreparabh-  library  losses,  it  would 
1h.'  difficult  to  [inci  any  respect  in  which  the  uni- 
versity did  not  jtroiit  by  this  tiiv.  Within  the 
next  three  years  aliuiit  ^I'lO.iMX)  was  e-^pended 
in  restoration,  in  equipment,  and  in  a<lding  the 
new  buildings  that  now  complete  the  fiuadrangle. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  destructive  fire, 
with  the  necessity  it  entailed  of  much  outside 
work  and  enlai-ge<l  executive  duties,  should  have 
led  again  to  the  proposal  to  elect  a  president, 
but  the  faculty  and  alumni,  wedded  to  the  old 
and  tried  form  of  g(tvernment.  were  not  yet 
ready  for  the  i-liange.  and  so  the  pi-ojected 
action  of  the  iKiard  waa  relimjuished.  In  1898, 
the  now  buildings  were  oiMmed  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  including  a  thoughtful  and  encour- 
aging address  by  the  Hon.  James  (.'.  (.,'arter,  so 
lately  passed  to  his  reward. 

Ki.EtrrroN  of  the  first  PBEsinKNT. 
In  this  restoration  [leriod  of  the  university 
the  progress  was  in  many  ways  satisfactory,  but 
the  puliiic  as  well  as  the  authorities  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  discussion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  chang- 
ing the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment to  one  in  keeping  with 
the  demands  of  a  more  high- 
ly organized  and  active  life. 
Kinally,  the  visitors  deter- 
niinetl  upon  this  course,  and 
bent  its  energies  to  its  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  tusk.  How 
well  they  solved  their  prob- 
lem in  the  election  of  Dr.  Ed- 
win .Anderson  Ahlcrman  is 
known  to  all.  Of  this  first 
jiresident,  who  in  Septeni- 
lier  last  entered  so  earnestly 
upon  his  duties,  and  who  will 
lie  formally  installed  on  April 
i:(.  liHl."i.  more  will  be  found 
elsi?»-here  in  this  number  of 
the  Hkvikw  of  Kkviews. 

Kc)r  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Univereity  of 
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N'ir^iiiia  tin'  luinilMM'  nf  stiulonts  lias  in  tluA 
livHi  pri»Hi(ltMitinl  y«»jir  |mss«Ml  sovi'ii  InimlrtMl, 
iliHtril'iihMl  ainoi)^  iIh*  nciKlrinic  ilt^partnionts 
ul'  rulli«j^inh«  aihl  frnnhuito  sliulit^s,  ami  tlu»  pro- 
t't's^ional  depart iiMMits  of  law.  incilicint',  aiul  iMi- 
^iiH'tTiiij^  Tin*  tvpr  of  stihlrnt  has  iiui  ma- 
((M'iallv  rliani;:!^!.  oxffpt  tliat  in  laltT  vi*ars. 
nnii  parlii'ularlv  in  this  s<>ssi(in.  tlion>  is  a  ilr- 
rulivl  uu'ivast'  in  lln'  nnmlnM'  of  anihitious.  self 
holpfnl  slutU'nis  w  lu>,  on  nion«\v  rarninl.  ov  hor- 
n»\vi*il.  or  njail«»  l»v  lionoral'K*  loil  \wvk\  aiv  h»»nt 
on  i'oi"oi\in^  an  rtliuation.  Tin*  stniionts  in 
Immoral,  wnlioni  losing:  niatfriallv  in  that  tint* 
^•on^^^*^\  an»l  soim'w  liai  ronrlly  l»oarinir.  aiv  ap- 
prrluMuimLr  inoro  ktvnl\   llio  \v\w  liiirnilv  of  all 

I  *  K  « 

ItMins  K'\  !ai'\M"  and  tin*  rrspivt  ilno  ovorywhoro 
l*>  llio  ir'.unipl-.ant  nianlinoss  k^\  srif  ivspoi'iini; 
lo'.lors  ri:i^  >p.rii  i**  niak.ni;  \\  tasior  f«»r  ini'ii 
w'.ilti'Ut  iJ'.i'ans  to  l'.o!p  ii'rr!'.si'!vvs  'y  manna! 
an\l  nuMiial  '.alsM*  w  •.ili.'".::  an\  u^>s  of  staiuimi;. 
W  o:i'ili  ''.a>  !'.r\i-v  v\ni!i;ovi  lov  inv.v*:^  l-.i'vo  '.n 
lixini:  a  v.*,a!i  >  s:a:'.v»n  Tl'.o  n'.a!i  w-.:::  kJ.'^.oOO 
\»'  !'.'.x»'\*a  Ni'av   ■:-.a>   "'i^^ti   kr.v^wn   lir'i-  :o  di'si'.v 
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riio  tono  of  tlie  university  was  novor 
riuMv  is  in  tlu»  faculty  a  growing  apprec 
of  tlie  services  duo  from  any  privilogt^i  ir 
tion  to  all  tlie  peo]>le  of  whatever  class  am: 
(lit  ion.      Til  is  desire  for  service,  the  verv  I 

■ 

an<l  insj)i ration  «»f  the  new  president,  w 
efliciently  deveh>i)ed  an«l  wisely  gui'le*!. 
philanthropic  ami  religious  n^jveineiits  tli« 
dents  in  large  numhers  shi»w  a  dispMsiti 
shan*.  so  that  the  large  servii'es  this  s«-cu] 
stilution  has  rendennl  tlie  t'hurch  antl  all 
i'auses  seem   destinetl  t<»  l>e  sti!)  larirer. 

LKAnKKSnil"     1\     ATill.KTli  <. 

Alongsiiie  \>i  tir.s  menral  an«i    nn-r.,;  gr 
may  fittingly  i-e   placed   tr.»*  attmr:-'!!  n-.'W 
to   phvsicai    trainiuL:.      Siucess   in    ai'r.leiic 
tests  is  hard'.v  a  sa;:<:"ai':"rv  i-ri^rion.  but 
iX'.nias   rect'irni/ed    1» -at :»■•>:.:'.•   :ii    :.»-r  own 
t'".v   and    i.er    wi-rt-.y    ,•   r.:es:s    w::V.    i".*- 
a::;.e::c    f!-L:a!:".::i*:-  •.>   :::   ::.■■    '■•■":;:ry   'rri 
I'V'-ve    !;e"   -a-'-    '.■  ^'  \\.\..v..\'  ^x-v^^ '.>*-.      T:.e 
nas''i"'     **'  e    *•  *  *  "<   .•  •••■'^     •'  .-    •;*   *•'     ■».'<* 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  S  UNIVERSITY. 


4se 


ulure  can  be  nodisf^ace,  but  gra<iua- 
rays  ao  honor.  In  acrnrd  witli  tliis 
attached  to  earneil  lii^grees.  no  honor 
■  baa  ever  been  conferred. 
be  emphaBis  is  put  on  the  quality  oT 
not  upon  the  time  of  residence.  Tin- 
ion  of  the  curricuhiin  meant  nut  only 
:  election  within  certain  limits  of  mili- 
studicd.  but  total  Irtii^doin  as  tn  the 
Fhich  those  may  bi'  imrpueii.  As  a 
,0  this,  the  coiiiplclion  of  the  pre- 
uraes  in  whatever  time,  not  the  pur- 
;m  for  any  given  length  of  time.  iK 
f  graduation. 

the  honor  system  guarantees  honesty 
d  the  hiinnji'le  ptiRaession  nf  the  knowl- 
n  in  the  examination  ]m])erK.  This 
)nor,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  col- 
!  opinion.  saveB  the  nniversity  from 
■etty  annoyances  or  more  violent  out- 
V'hen  students  are  treated  as  men, 
3ven  in  roll-calls  as  '-Mister,"  believed 
lestion,  and  trnated  without  any  es- 
ley  cannot  tolerate  unmanly  hazing. 
estruction  of  projierty,  or  acts  of  gross 
'  to  their  associates  or  professors. 
ck  of  multipbed  rnlea  of  discipline, 
pie  that  every  student  is  expected  to 
rnian  is  the  source  :  and  that  of  any 


mana  atanding.  Under  thia  principle,  student 
self-government  is  established  nnd  maintained, 

not  by  class  courts  or  organiaations  of  students, 
but  by  individual  assent  to  this  condition  of 
college  citizenship. 

Sixth,  close  contact  of  professor  and  stu- 
dent. Tlift  comradeship,  the  frank  and  friendly 
association,  the  mutual  tvspect  of  rights,  make 
life  here  not  only  practically  free  from  all  cleav- 
age, but  actually  cemented  with  lasting  [wraonal 
friendships.  .\nd  this  constant  mingling  of  old 
and  young  ministers  to  the  vonthfulness  of  age 
and  to  the  maturity  of  the  young. 

The  final  word  must  lie  that  of  grateful  and 
loving  optimism.  I'nder  the  leadership  of  our 
president,  too  sane  an  idealist  to  prove  disobe- 
dient to  the  vision  granted  him  of  the  univer- 
sity's possible  usefulneaa.  too  practical  a  man  of 
affairs  ti)  waste  time  upon  mere  chimeras,  the 
forces  within  and  without  will  surely  unite  to 
place  this  institution  with  the  foremost  leaders 
of  educational  thought.  This  {xisition  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  deserves  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  splendid  past  ;  in  this  place  she 
can  best  serve  the  present  generation,  and  from 
this  vantage-ground  she  can  best  labor  with  all 
leaders  and  with  men  in  the  ranks  for  a  fuller 
consecration  to  the  cause  nl  ftliicating  all  the 
people,  each  for  his  separate  task. 
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THE  U^ASHMGTON  BUST  BY  DA^ID  D' ANGERS. 


portfolio  of  por- 
chaiwctoristicB  ae 
>eBt  represent  hie 
irade.     The  buat, 

was  finally  pre- 
le  United  States, 
1  place  in  the  Li- 
tngresB,  the  only 

ailable  at  that 
le  exhibition  of 
rorlcB.  Unfortu- 
1  bnst  was  de- 
fire,  which  oc- 
tie  Horary  on  the 
:  December  '24. 
ire  also  destroyed 
nlaer  of  valnable 
-t,  among  them  a 
fnyette,  also   by 

B,  the  native  town 
t,  are  preserved 
lodels  of  thia  re- 
Iptor,  which  were 

to  tjie  muBenm 
by  the  artist  at 
ua  death.  David 
r«,  for  in  the  days 
^le  for  reoogni- 
rect^piized  his 
had  afforded  him 
iTsae  his  studies 
im  an  annnity  of 
1  francs  per  an- 
I  aid  enabled  him 
bis  stndies  with 
tneas  that  he  soon 
se  of  Rome,  and 
ame  be  was  able 

for  his  own  ex-  *"■  PBoriLr  t 

ia  daughter,  Ma- 

•erme,  is  still  a  resident  of  An^ci^ra, 
much  of  her  time  in  the  museum  con- 

models  of  her  diatinguis!ie«i  father. 
accustomed  to  sigu  his  works  David 

Some  have  said  tlmt  this  was  done 
e  confusion  of  his  name  with  that  of 

painter.     It  sf^ms   more   prohablc 

a  proper  gratitude  for  tlm  assistano" 
im,  and  for  thia  rpasnn  sul.istituti'd 
f  David  d'Angers  for  liis  liaptiMinal 
srre  Jean  David. 

of  the  bust,  in  marblf.  was  din-jily 

sculptor  and  by  tlie  Fri'm-h  nntion. 
in  exile  when  the  news  of  jia<1i>Blnic- 
■oaght  to  him,  and  hi'  iK'nmanvd  )\\k 
i  condition  and  tlie  Iob!"  of  a  work 
ad  considered  a  masu^rpiccc. 


Love  (or  the  United  States  lias  not  dimin- 
ished in  France.  .A  ^bort  time  since  the  proj- 
ect of  again  presenting  to  thia  country  a  bust 
of  Washington  by  David  was  commenced  ;  the 

plaster  model  being  atill  in  existence,  the  work 
WHS  rmished  in  bronze.  As  in  IK'JU,  this  work 
wna  subscribed  for  by  citizens  of  the  French 
nation,  iind  it  is  a  meinoralile  faf:t  that  the  three 
names  h(-a<ling  thi'  list  of  suliscribers  are  those 
of  I,Bfay('tt('.  ftocliarnbeau,  and  De  (iraase,  de- 
Bccndants  uf  th<'  perBcms  of  these  names  who 
wiTG  valued  allii'H  of  tlie  I'nittjd  States  in.  the 
struggle  for  indei>eiiden(;(;. 

By  thia  act  the  French  nation  liaK  honored 
the  foremost  .\morican  of  hia  day.  and  the  love 
of  the  people  of  France  for  David  ia  alao  em- 
pi  lasi  zed. 


DR.  OSLE/t'S  BALTIMORE  ADDRESS. 


>f  t— etung  facnltieB, — a  cnltivatioQ  of 
idie  tpirit  among  itudents  and  instnic- 
Tptm  the  younger  men  especially  he 
i«  peripatetic  pliilosopliy  of  life  and 
>at  tome  of  the  evila  of  intellectual  in- 
,  or  retention  of  the  cliildieh  mind  l>e- 
iroperfect  nntrition.  and  pru>;i>ria.  in 
tntlity  immediately  succeeds  cliiUlhooil. 
ies  for  which  he  regarded  an  early 
}f  Bcadfltnic  air  ami  diet  as  the  most 
antidote.  At  this  point  Dr.  Oslor  raised 
don  of  a  lime  limit  for  apfiointmenls 
^  and  nniv^raity  faculties,  remarking 
a  ■eriona  matter  in  our  young  univer- 
have  all  of  the  professors  growing  old 
ne  time.  Then  followed  the  paragraphs 
uddraw  to  which  the  newspapers  have 
■o  mneh  attention : 

ell  known  to  my  frlendn, 
irhicb  I  Hometimen  bore 
r«ct  beariiiK  on  this  Im- 
I  the  comparatiTe  umIam- 
■  of  age.  This  may  seem 
ght,  the  world's  history 
lake  the  sum  of  hvraan 
nee,  In  art,  in  llteratnie— 
abore  forty,  and  while  we 
eran  priaeleu  treanarea, 
ere  we  are  to-day.  It  Ih 
far-reaching  conqueat  ol 
n  glTen  to  the  world  by  a 
1  was  still  ihinlng.  The 
irark  of  the  world  Is  done 
re  and  forty,— these  fifteen 
anabolic  or  oonstructlTe 
ye  a  balance  la  the  mental 
od. 

ledlcine  there  hna  not  b«en 
bich  has  not  been  initiatMl 
lung  men.  Vesaliiis,  Har- 
,  Virchow,  LUter,  Koch,— 
fMHawera  yet  upon  their  headn  wliou  thdr 
Ubb  ittodlea  were  made.  To  modify  an  old 
nan  Is  sane  moislly  at  thirty,  rich  mentnlly 
viae  qilritoally  at  fifty— or  utn'er.  The  yuung 
td  beencoDinged  and  afforded  every  iHHwible 
show  what  Is  In  them.  If  there  Ih  one  thing 
a  another  npon  which  the  profensont  ot  thin 
r  ara  to  be  cougratalated,  it  Ih  this  very  sym- 
I  fellowship  with  their  junior  aMtoclateH,  upon 
Mlly  in  many  departmeutti,— in  mine,  cer- 
■■■  fallen  the  brunt  of  the  work.  And  herein 
tief  Talne  of  the  teacher  who  h)iH  p^m.-wd  liis 
Icand  Is  no  longer  a  produvtive  factor,— he  can 
man  midwife,  ax  SocrateH  did  tu  ThoHetetiis, 
mlnewhether  the  thoughtJ<  wliicli  the  yoiiiiK 
Wiping  bi  the  light  are  talitu  idols  or  I  rue  aud 

peaker  announced  as  his  second  lixed 
le  uselesaness  of  men  above  sixty  years 
ind  the  incalculaMe  benelit  it  would  ht.' 
lercial,  political,  and  professional  life  if, 
ter  of  course,  men  stopped  work  at  this 


age."  It  wu  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Osier, 
after  alluding  to  methods  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  disposinft  of  sezajfenarii,  referred 
to  the  chloroform  8chemn  prop<>8ed  in  Anthony 
Trollope's  novel,  "The  Fixed  Period."  It  was 
at  this  jocose  reference  that  most  of  the  shafts 
of  Dr.  Osier's  opponents  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  the  delivery  of  the  addi-eas  were  spe. 
cifically  aimed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Trollope's  plot 
suggested  a  college  into  which,  when  tbe  age  of 
sixty  was  reached,  men  retired  for  a  year  of 
contemplation  before  the  administering  of  chlor- 
oform. Dr.  Osier  declared  that  the  benefits  of 
sucii  an  arrangement  were  apparent  to  any  one 
who,  like  himself,  is  nearing  the  pr<;scrii>ed  limit, 
"  and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
calamities  wliich  may  l>ffall  men  during  the 
seventh  aud  eighth  decades." 

Still  more  when  he  cont«niplat«g  the  many  erlls 
which  they  perpetuate  anconsciouHly  and  with  Im- 
punityl  Ah  It  can  be  maintained  that  all  the  great  ad- 
vancen  have  come  from  men  under  forty,  so  the  history 
of  the  world  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  ot  the 
evils  may  be  traced  to  the  sexageaarians, — nearly  all 
the  great  mistakeH  politically  and  socially,  all  of  Uie 
worst  poemis  most  of  the  bad  pictnres,  a  majority  ot 
the  bad  novela,  not  a  few  of  the  bad  uermons  and 
■peechesl  It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  occaatonatly  then 
Is  a  sexagenartaa  whose  mind,  as  Cicero  remarka, 
stands  out  of  reach  of  the  body's  decay.  Such  a  one 
baa  learned  the  secret  ol  Hermlppua,  that  ancient  Ro- 
man who,  feeling  that  the  silver  cord  was  loosening, 
cut  himself  clear  from  nil  companions  of  his  own  age 
and  betook  himself  to  the  company  of  young  men, 
mingling  with  their  games  and  studies,  and  so  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  pitcrorum 
hfilftu  T^adlUitiuK  et  ediieatitt.  And  there  is  truth  In 
the  story,  since  it  ia  only  those  who  live  with  the  young 
who  maintain  a  fresh  outlook  on  the  new  prohtems  of 
the  world. 

The  teacher's  life  should  hare  three  periods, — study 
until  twenty-five,  Investigation  until  forty,  profession 
until  sixty,  at  which  age  I  would  have  him  retired  on  a 
double  allowance.  Whether  Anthony  Trollope's  sug- 
gestion of  a  college  aud  chloroform  should  be  carried 
out  or  not,  I  have  become  a  little  dubiotui,  as  my  own 
tline  is  getting  so  short. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
the  facts  that  Dr.  Osier  is  fifty-six  years  old 
(having  been  born,  in  Ontario,  in  1849);  tliat  he 
is  tlie  author  of  a  numlier  of  standard  medical 
treatises,  not  one  of  which,  it  appears,  was  pub- 
lished before  his  fortieth  year,  altliough  we  mast 
assume  that  all  were  written  l^efore  that  time, 
and  that  the  charm  of  his  literary  style, — the 
admiration  of  all  liis  coworkers,  younj^  and  old, 
— was  never  displayed  to  better  advantage  than 
in  liis  miist  recent  volumes,  "Science  and  Im- 
mortality" (Houghton)  and  "  Aequanimitaa,"  a 
series  of  papers  and  addresses  (Blakiston). 


THE    BEEF   INDUSTRY   AND   THE   GOVERNME 

INVESTIGATION. 


BY  EDWARD  DANA   DURAND. 
(Special  examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.) 


IN  confomciity  with  a  reBolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  in  March,  1904, 
the  President,  on  March  Hd.  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  report  of  Commissioner  of  (^oi-porations 
Garfield  on  the  beef  industry. 

Tliis  report  is  significant,  not  only  in  the  facts 
it  contains  regarding  the  particular  subject,  but 
also  as  a  practical  indication  of  the  policy  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  outlined  in 
his  first  general  report,  published  last  December. 
Tlie  keynote  of  the  report  is  accuracy  of  investi- 
gation and  freedom  from  prejudice. 

METHODS    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    CORPORATIONS. 

Since  the  beef  report  is  the  first  published  re- 
sult of  the  economic  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  some  account  of  the  methods  of 
inquiry  will  be  of  interest. 

The  first  step  was  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  field  to  be  explored,  to  ascertain  the  chief 
sources  of  information,  and  to  formulate  the 
problems.  A  digest  was  made  of  the  more 
important  material  alrea<ly  published  in  govern- 
ment reports,  periodicals,  and  financial  publica- 
tions regarding  the  alleged  trust  and  its  con- 
stituent members,  and  regarding  prices  and 
conditions  in  the  cattle  and  beef  business.  Pre- 
liminary tables  of  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  and 
of  the  leading  by-products  were  compiled  from 
trade  publications.  Statistics  of  the  supply  of 
cattle,  of  the  local  distribution  of  the  slaughter- 
ing industry,  of  the  proportion  of  the  business 
done  by  the  leading  packers,  and  the  like,  were 
compiled  and  analyzed. 

INVESTIGATIONS    OF    SPECIAL    AGENTS. 

After  these  preliminary  investigations,  the 
bureau  entered  upon  its  own  firsthand  investiga- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  scale.  Skilled  special 
agents  were  sent  to  the  leading  cattle  markets, 
wliere  they  intt^rviewed  coiniiiissioii  agents  han- 
djing  live  stock,  cattle-raisers,  small  slaughter- 
ers, buyers  of  cattle  fur  export,  oflicers  of  stock- 
vards,  and  others  familiar  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  business.  Agents  also  visited  the 
cattle-raising  and  cattle-feeding  sections,  from 
Illinois  to  California  and  from  Montana  to  Texas. 
They  not  merely  learned   the  complaints  of  the 


cattlemen  and  the  evidences  which  thev  ] 
offer  regarding  the  alleged  combiuatioi 
they  also  inquired  widely  into  the  couditi 
production  and  supply  in  their  relation 
situation  of  tlie  cattle- raisers.  Tliese  |)ei*80 
vestigations  were  supplemented  through 
ules,  sent  to  stn-eral  thousand  cattle-raise 
cattle-feeders.  The  information  thus  8< 
concerning  the  cattle  business  has  not  ye 
published  l)y  the  bureau,  it  appears  that 
changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  cat 
raised  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  com] 
of  both  the  producer  of  cattle  and  the  cob 
of  beef. 

The  special  agents  of  the  bureau  also  ' 
the  leading  centers  of  beef  consumption  th 
out  the  country.  They  interviewed  local  e 
terers,  retail  dealers,  inspection  officers,  and  < 
and  secured  extensive  statistics  and  est 
regarding  the  source  of  beef  supply  and 
sale  and  retail  prices.  These  inquiries  we 
supplemented  by  circulars.  The  bureau  1 
to  publish  its  findings  regarding  retail 
but  it  is  intimated  in  the  report  already 
that  some  of  th<».  complaint  of  excessive  ni 
betw<»eii  cattle  prices  and  beef  prices  is 
utable  to  misunderstanding  of  the  relati 
tween  the  wliolesale  and  retail  prices  of  p 
lar  cutvS  of  ])eef  and  tlie  price  of  the  car 
a  whole. 

Still  other  representatives  of  the  Hur 
Corporations  visited  the  capitals  of  the  !• 
States  under  whose*  laws  tlu*  great  packin 
panies  are  organized  or  admitted  to  do  bu 
They  compiled  from  the  State  records  a 
amount  of  information  regarding  the  or^ 
tion.  capitalization,  ami  officers  of  thes< 
j)anies  ami  tlieir  numerous  subsidiary  or 
concerns. 

KXAMINATIo.N     oK    THK     PACKKRS*     BOOKf 

Concurrently  witli  {]\o  investigations 
tioned.  the  IJun-au  of  ( 'oi-pcn-ations  began 
cure  statistics  «lij(*ctly  from  the  records 
leading  Western  packers.  At  the  outse 
work  was  cliiejly  confined  to  prices  pa 
cattle,  in  gentn-al  and  <»f  the  various  clas 
particular  markets,   and   to  prices   receiv< 
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eftding  individual  cities.  Throughout 
tigation  the  bureau  aimed  to  examine 
jcribe  original  records,  rather  than  to 
^ures  furnished  by  the  companies.  With 
[nor  exceptions  in  the  case  of  distant 
lis  policy  was  carried  out.  Every  pre- 
vas  taken,  moreover,  to  verify  tlie  cor- 
of  the  figures.  Many  of  the  totals,  se- 
',  random,  were  tested  by  the  items, 
xeedingly  numerous,  on  whicli  they 
ed.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  the  statis- 
erial  used  by  the  bureau  was  the  result 
n  direct  compilations  from  a  mass  of 
great  as  quite  to  preclude  the  possibil- 
jjr  being  fictitious. 

ady  of  the  price  statistics  first  compiled 
books  of  the  packers  brought  into  sharp 
I  fact  that  mere  comparison  of  the  prices 
and  of  beef,  however  careful  and  com- 
bes little  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the 
leness  of  either.  A  score  of  other  fac- 
n  overlooked,  enter  into  the  determina- 
ihe  profits  of  the  packers.  From  the 
statistics  of  prices,  therefore,  the  bureau 
d  to  the  records  of  the  packers  showing 
3gate  cost  of  all  cattle,  the  total  sales  of 

costs  of  slaughtering  and  marketing, 
quantities,  prices,  and  costs  of  produc- 
^y-products.  From  these  factors,  inde- 
y,  the  bureau  computed  the  profit  in  the 
iness  of  individual  companies  and  of 
»  taken  together.  Only  after  this  was 
re  the  bookkeeping  profits  themselves 
L 

it  may  be  asked,  this  elaborate  proce- 
I  it  was  foreseen  that  only  by  knowledge 
3  could  a  decision  as  to  the  reasonable- 
rices  be  reached,  why  not  have  examined 
irectly  first  of  all  ?  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  broad  conception  of  the  bureau 
Qg  its  work.  It  has  aimed  to  uiider- 
d  describe  the  industry  in  such  a  way 
^ter  the  public  may  know  the  factors 
lUst  be  taken  into  account  in  criticising 
id  that  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  in- 
►r  of  the  beef  business, — be  he  the  Com- 
r  of  Corporations,  or  an  independent 
;  student,  or  a  journalist, — may  find  his 
itened,  and  the  paths  of  his  incjuiry  so 
out  that  he  will  not  readily  err  therein. 
eau  has  sought  a  permanent  basis  of 
ge  regarding  the  beef  industry.  It  has 
lot  merely  present  facts  but  explana- 
,t  will  apply  as  well  to  future  conditions. 

motive  for  the  adoption  of  such  de- 
dthods  lay  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  pos- 
3f  deception  by  false  or  misleading  ac- 
knd  still  more  to  convince  the  public  of 


the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  by  showing 
the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation. 


THE    "BIG    SIX. 


»» 


The  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions were  naturally  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
six  great  concerns  which,  by  the  injunction  of 
190*2,  were  grouped  together,  and  which  were 
popularly  considered  as  the  Beef  Trust.  The 
*'  Big  Six,"  in  the  approximate  order  of  their 
magnitude  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered,  are  :  Swift  &  Co.,  with  seven 
large  plants  ;  Armour  &  Co.,  and  the  Armour 
Packing  Company,  which  have  the  same  stock- 
holders, and  which  together  operate  five  pack- 
ing-houses ;  the  National  Packing  Company,  with 
eight  comparatively  large  plants  and  two  or 
three  minor  ones  ;  Morris  &  Co.,  operating  three 
plants ;  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  with 
three  plants  in  the  middle  West  and  a  minor 
one  at  Los  Angeles  ;  and  the  Schwarzschild  & 
Sulzberger  Company,  operating  three  plants. 
Nearly  all  of  the  important  packing- houses  of 
these  six  companies  are  situated  in  the  eight 
great  live-stock  markets, — Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
South  Omaha,  East  St.  Louis,  South  St.  Joseph, 
Fort  Worth,  South  St.  Paul,  and  Sioux  City. 

THE    NATIONAL    PACKING    COMPANY. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  bureau 
regarding  the  alleged  combination  among  the 
great  packing  companies  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  on  account  of  proceedings  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  report  of  the  bu- 
reau does,  however,  call  attention  to  the  rumor, 
current  in  1902,  that  plans  were  on  foot  for  an 
actual  consolidation  of  these  concerns,  through 
merger  or  a  securities-holding  company.  It  also 
describes  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  National 
Packing  Company,  which,  apparently,  grew  out 
of  the  abortive  consolidation  scheme.  Shortly 
prior  to  the  formation  of  this  company  the  Ar- 
mour interests  had  acquired  control  of  the  G. 
H.  Hammond  Company  and  the  Omaha  Packing 
Company,  the  Swifts  had  secured  the  Anglo- 
American  Provision  Company  and  the  Fowler 
Packing  Association,  and  the  Morris  family  had 
become  dominant  in  the  United  Dressed  Beef 
Company  of  New  York.  The  National  Packing 
Company,  organized  in  1903,  took  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  various  corporations  thus  previously 
acquired  by  the  three  packing  interests  named, 
and  has  since  absorbed  two  or  three  oth^r  smaller 
concerns.  The  directorate  of  the  National  Com- 
pany consists  almost  wholly  of  representatives  of 
the  Armour,  Swift,  and  Morris  companies.  Aside 
from  this  community  of  interest,  the  bureau  finds 
that  there  is  no  important  interowQfir«kv^  ^1 
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curities  among  the  six  leading  packing  com- 
panies. 

PROPORTION  OF  INDUSTRY  CONTROLLED. 

The  "Big  Six"  are  by  no  means  the  only- 
slaughterers  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
They,  with  a  few  minor  aflBliated  concerns,  killed 
5,521,697  cattle  in  1903,  while,  from  the  best 
available  data,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  com- 
putes the  total  slaughter  of  the  country  at  about 
12,500,000.  But  the  proportion  of  45  per  cent, 
thus  indicated  by  no  means  measures  the  full 
economic  significance  of  the  six  great  packers. 
Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  only  concerns  which  do  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  shipping  dressed  beef.  Tlieir  abattoirs 
are  by  far  the  most  important  avenuos  through 
which  the  great  surplus  of  cattle  from  the  fertile 
com  belt  and  from  the  vast  plains  further  to  the 
west  can  find  an  outlet.  The  "Big  Six  "  kill 
about  98  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  at 
the  eight  leading  Western  markets  above  named. 
On  account  of  the  presence,  especially  at  Chi- 
cago, of  numerous  buyers  of  cattle  for  shipment 
alive,  their  proportion  of  the  total  purchases  of 
beef  cattle  (as  distinguished  from  young  cattle 
for  feeding)  is  smaller,  though  still  probably 
over  90  per  cent.  Again,  those  cities  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  more  particularly  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  which  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  West  for  their  beef,  find  in 
these  six  packers  the  main  channels  of  their 
supply.  In  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  and 
a  number  of  other  Eastern  cities  these  con- 
cerns sell  upward  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  beef 
consumed.  In  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
more, and  many  smaller  cities  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States  they  furnish  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  beef.  The  possibility  of  a  certain 
degree  of  monopolistic  control  of  the  beef  sup- 
ply, in  case  these  large  packers  act  in  har- 
mony, is,  therefore,  present  in  a  considerable  and 
populous  section  of  the  country.  In  a  largo 
proportion,  however,  of  the  small  towns  even  of 
the  Atlantic  States  (aside  from  New  England), 
and  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes 
west  of  Pittsburg  or  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
local  slaughterers  furnish  more  than  half  of  the 
l>eef  consumed  ;  indeed,  the  proportion  sold  by 
the  packers  in  these  places  is  often  very  small. 
In  those  cities  of  the  middle  West  where  their 
packing-houses  are  situated,  the  "  Big  Six  '*  sup- 
ply a  large  proportion  of  the  local  consumption 
of  beef,  but  elsewhere  in  the  cattle-producing 
territory  their  beef  is  usually  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  sold.  The  large  amount  of 
local  slaughtering  revealed  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  bureau  coiiBists  chiefly  of  cattle  — '—"  •*-  *^^ 


in  the 


vicinity  of  the  place  of  consumption.  S( 
local  butchers  can  obtain  a  supply  of  a 
their  own  neighborhood  they  are  at  a  i 
advantage  in  competition  with  the  Wester 
ers,  who  must  bear  a  heavy  transportat 
pense. 

W^hile  the  great  packers  have  thus  no  a| 
toward  monopoly  in  the  purchase  of  cattl 
sale  of  beef  over  the  larger  part  of  the 
the  country,  they  do  buy  their  cattle  m« 
great  markets  where  there  is  little  presei 
petition,  except  such  as  may  exist  among 
concerns  themselves ;  and  they  do  sell 
fraction,  probably  more  than  half,  of  th< 
in  great  markets  where  there  is  noi 
paratively  little  competition  from  the  i 
Do  the  packers,  by  reason  of  this  positioi 
exorbitant  profits  in  the  beef  business  ? 

PROFITS    NINETy-NINE    CENTS    PER    HEAD    K 

BUSINESS    PROPER. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  w 
cision  in  the  report  of  Commissioner  G 
First  may  bo  considered  the  profits  per 
product ;  later,  the  profits  in  relation  to 
ment. 

The  actual  bookkeeping  profits  of  the 
beef  business  of  three  leading  packers, 
twelve  months  from  July,  1903,  to  Jun< 
averaged  ninety-nine  cents  per  liead,  or  ab 
sixth  of  a  cent  \>gv  pound  of  dressed  bee 
figure  represents  the  beef  business  of  u 
&  Co.  at  their  three  largest  plants,  o 
k  Co.  at  tlieir  five  leading  plants,  and 
Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Company  \ 
Chicago  plant.  These  plants  were  sek 
the  only  ones  for  which  <letailed  statistii 
be  conveniently  compiled  as  a  check  u] 
summary  bookkeeping  accounts.  The  p 
the  three  companies  did  not  differ  great 
one  another.  The  profit  statements  of  tl 
plants  of  Morris  &  Co.  also  showed  \ 
inately  the  same?  results.  The  beef  bus 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  was  not  ej 
with  equal  fullness,  but  it  was  found 
1904,  the  total  profits  of  the  company  we 
to  about  one-seventh  of  a  cent  per  pc 
all  classes  of  products  shipped,  includii 
pork,  mutton,  and  other  commodities. 

MANNER    OF    CHECKING    PROFIT    STATEli: 

As  already  stated,  the  bureau  checl 
profits  shown  on  the  general  financial  sta 
of  the  packers  by  a  detaile<l  computatic 
the  factors  entering  into  j)rofits.  This  c 
tion  covered  the  nine  plants  of  the  J 
Swift,  and  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzl>erger 
nies  above  mentioned,  and  also  a  f  ractio 
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of  Armour  &  Co.  at  their  other  two 
The  method  of  this  computation  was 
'8  :  The  total  live  weight  aud  cost  of  all 
3eef  cattle  killed,  and  the  weight  of  beef 
from  them,  were  taken  directly  from 
nal  killing  records.  The  weight  and  net 
I,  at  the  packing-house,  of  beef  sold  from 
ants  during  the  same  period  was  ascer- 
rom  the  sales  books,  and  the  average 
e  thus  shown  was  multiplied  into  the 
>f  beef  produced.  The  total  ''green" 
yi  the  hides,  diminished  by  the  percent- 
ihrinkage  on  all  hides  sold  during  the 
riod,  was  multiplied  by  the  average  price 
for  all  hides  during  that  period.  The 
ght  of  fat  from  the  cattle  was  taken  from 
ig  records  ;  the  yield  of  oleo  oils,  stearin, 
ow  from  such  fat  was  computed  on  the 
the  actual  percentages  of  these  products 
from  all  fat  handled  by  the  oleo  depart- 
ome  of  which  comes  from  other  sources) ; 
itities  thus  ascertained  were  multiplied 
verage  prices  actually  received  for  the 
re  products  during  the  period.  From 
reeds  of  beef,  hides,  and  oleo  products 
ducted  the  cost  of  producing  and  han- 
lem  as  shown  by  the  books.  Items  of 
and  depreciation  were  excluded  in 
costs.  The  quantities  of  the  minor 
lets  were  ascertained,  as  precisely  as 
n  of  the  records  would  permit,  and 
Bd  by  the  respective  prices,  which 
represent  transfer  charges  to  other  de- 
ls. The  aggregate  value  of  these  minor 
s  was  corrected  by  the  bookkeeping  fig- 
total  transfers  and  sales  of  all  such  ar- 
mbined. 

€ount  of  certain  complications  growing 
he  nature  of  the  business  and  the  form 
records,  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
computed  from  these  details  would  be 
ly  correct,  but  the  margin  of  error  is 
vely  shown  to  be  very  small,  the  largest 
n  the  problem  having  been  ascertained 
lost  absolute  accuracy.  These  statistics 
Armour,  Swift,  and  Schwarzschild  & 
^r  companies  worked  out  an  average 
f  eighty- two  cents  per  head  for  the 
Qonths  from  July.  1903,  to  June,  1904, 
.teen  cents  per  head  less  than  the  book- 
figmre  above  mentioned.  The  precisely 
computation  for  July,  1902,  to  June, 
dicated  a  profit  of  80  cents  per  head. 
roughness  of  this  detailed  investigation 
lonbt  whatever  of  the  essential  correct- 
the  bookkeeping  methods  of  the  com- 
nd  of  the  average  profit  shown  by  the 


ADDITIONAL    PROFITS  IN  BY-PRODUCT  DEPARTMENTS. 

It  is  important  to  know  precisely  what  this 
profit  of  ninety-nine  cents  per  head  does  and  does 
not  include.  It  includes  the  total  profit  on  sales 
of  carcass  dressed  beef  and  of  fresh  cuts  of  beef. 
Canner  cattle  and  canned  beef  were  excluded 
from  the  computation  ;  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  accurately  the  profits  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  many  other  products  in  the  canning 
departments.  A  small  amount  of  becjf  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  beef -cutting  department  of  one 
of  the  companies  to  the  "  freezer  "  and  the  cur- 
ing department.  The  additional  profit  on  this 
beef,  above  the  transfer  price  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany, is  not  included  in  the  figure  above,  but, 
from  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  two 
departments  named,  this  profit  was  found  to  be 
very  small.  The  entire  profits  on  the  hides  of 
the  cattle  and  on  the  oleo  products  derived  from 
their  fat  enter  into  the  statement.  For  Swift  & 
Co.  the  profits  on  the  tallow  produced  from  offal 
are  also  included. 

The  only  point  at  which  the  profit  figures  fall 
short  of  completeness  is  with  respect  to  the 
tongues  and  the  offal  of  cattle.  For  the  most 
part,  the  packing  companies  transfer  these  prod- 
ucts to  departments  of  their  own  business,  in 
which  they  are  submitted  to  elaborate  processes 
of  manufacture.  The  transfer  prices  credited 
for  tongues  and  offal,  which  enter  into  the  above 
determination  of  the  profit  of  the  beef  dep)art- 
ment,  aggregate  about  $1.50  per  head.  These 
transfer  charges  represent  their  value  as  raw 
material.  The  ultimate  profits  derived  from  this 
material,  above  the  transfer  prices,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  figure  of  ninety-nine  cents  per  head. 
The  bureau,  however,  investigated  thoroughly 
the  value  of  tongues  and  offal.  It  carefully 
examined  the  bookkeeping  profits  of  all  the  by- 
product departments  handling  them,  and  the 
prices  of  finished  products  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring them  for  market.  On  account  of  the 
intermingling  of  material  from  cattle  with  other 
material,  the  amount  of  additional  profit  ulti- 
mately derived  from  tongues  and  offal  could 
not  be  ascertained  with  precision.  It  was 
found  with  certainty,  however,  that  it  could  not 
exceed  twenty- five  cents  per  head.  The  bureau 
was  also  convinced  that  the  transfer  prices  on 
raw  material  sent  from  the  cattle-killing  beds 
conformed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  tho  market 
prices  at  which  the  packers  could  buy  similar 
material  from  outside. 

The  packers  themselves  hold  that  the  addition- 
al profit  derived  from  further  elaboration  of  these 
minor  by  products  is  not  to  be  considered  as  be 
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■porting  dressed  bet'f.     Tl:v  :r-Vr>Vi:A:  .1*  .::.-: 
I»\ireau  rt'garding  jirivale  i.-ars  :l  ::  .^'.r  :  .r  :  -  \i 
\>i\ity    that   the    iiiih-a>:o   i^:  i    :  y  :   r   r^:.:  i  i^ 
fktiords  a  large  return  u:--':i  t-.r   .%»:  1:^!  :LVc:?:r;. 
in   the  cars.     There  is  a  w:  if <i  r^-a  :  :i.:5-;  -r-e:- 
tii>n  that  such  iiiil«*a^e  |.ay:r»;*:::*  •;.  ii*:.:.::-:  ^  rv 
\>ate  on  freight  ratr-s,  or  a  secrt-:  .ii<:r:::::!  ,i".:o::. 
The  niik?age  is  simply  a  rt-nta'.  pa:-i  •  y  tL-.-  rail- 
roads for  the  U8«*  of  a  cla;??  K*i  ^^-ars  w:::.:..  a: 
least  according  to  the  statements  of  :::acy  ra:'- 
roud   oflicers,  they  cannra  atf«»rd  t«.>  ».  wn  thnii- 
stdves  on  aceount  of  the  irregularity  vf  the  traffo 
in    rrfrigerateil    products  over  particular  linfs. 
Any  owner  of  private  cars,  be  lliey  many  or  ft-w. 
can  get  the  t)pen  mileage  rates. 

Th»»  lUircHU  of  Corporations  computes  that 
the  average  distance  traveled  by  cars  in  carry- 
ing juicking-house  prcxiucts  is  from  90  to  lun 
r.n»**s  iK»r  day  ;  that  at  thtj  pn; vailing  rates  paid 
bv  t::e  railroads, — usually  three-quarters  of  a 
v-vai  jvr  mile,  but  on  some  roads  one  cent,  and 
averaging  about  ei^^ht-tenths  of  a  cent, — the 
v-ars  earn  from  #'J.')()  to  t.JOO  per  year  gross 
iTrw  I'.-.iU-aire  :  and  that  the  expense  of  ad  minis- 
:-^:;.-a::.i  repairs,  with  depreciation  at  6  per 
:-  =  :  '.v  -id  amount  to  about  ♦115  p(?r  year. 
T.  T  •  -  :*:  y^  :!iileaire  is  computed  by  the  bureau 
%.  - T  v..  '.4  :vr  cent,  to  'JO  per  cent.,  or  even 
r.  :r-  ri  'l.e  c-.>t  of  cars,  which  averages  about 
f.  -;i  •  .      >•  :\ir  as  the  handling  of  their  own 

:*:  n -*  !i .  ■->►'   ;r.   iucts  is  concerned,   there   is 
i     ni'iiil  *.  r  :::  :•  tie  jKickiM's  from  icing 
•-fc.-r«-^      *     -    '.    .--u*.:  V  :   4\«:-:vrations  did   nt»t 
r— :a_  -    ji-  ■?•  ji:-  :..■:  rx-vtitts^  of  the  ])acker8 
.  •  •>   -jt.-f     -     :   .\ir*.  a  !:  Aiicr  which  has  to 
T-:„    -.•    --i.if  •.-.-::.::  ^:  fruit,  ve>reial»lcs. 
-.  •  ..  :.  :'r   ^--:*  :Le  i-rivatecar  owner 
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"■*  -  -  - :  -  "rz.kir^rraT't^i.     <  >nc  writer  hat 

-—     "— *   Ti-.eAiTr  ■  retiat^^g  "*  on  the  ca; 

-;i:._L^  :tt.:£Tr?  AE:::ini  to  $•.».'>. 000. (>00 

- .:  :•  r:  zj:  : :  :  ir  sw:  rn  returns  of  the  co 

-■      • '=^    •  :i:r.  ..-I    '.y  the  Armour.  Si 

I.:-.  .._   --.f.   SrLwarzscbild  A:  Sulzbei 

-  •'-  ~    :•:— J-'ines  Traveled   alK)ut  650 

-  -^  - -"— ^  '-7  y^ar  1$*03-04.     At  the 

-  -i^r    ^t--.   i'>:'i:  eight-tenths  of  a  ( 

-r  -•    : :    :_t  . :  :le  car  lines  from  the  1 

^    -         -      -J  h^'K'^i   *o.(MM).ooo.  and  1 

'J  -■-":?    ::    ::*    :s  a    net    return  to 

:  -    -i-  7    L  :   ::..:ch   more   than  a  third 

*  _     -="  -^r-.ved  from  cars  hauling 

-*'—-       --"^  5:*r:::noance  of  private-carp 

T^  *:.   17:    :ie  ':-»^-ef  business  may  be  be 

7  r-: .y.r-i  :i.  anciher  way.      The  average  c 

"5ri:.i    :->rf  :s  transj.»orted  by  the  packe 

"  "  !^ ^  T^^  ^ '"'  ••■ -^s.     The  mileage  paym 

:   -   '-fT^:  ■;*:>>  would  thus  average  not  over 

\*tt    t.'1-1    trip.     Since    the  content*  0: 

AVrT-i^r  n.:  less  than  *J0,000  pounds,  the  1 

:oy::.r--:  would  amount  to  not  over  6.4  ce 

1       i-.-nds  of  beef.     If,  in  accordances 

es:::::a:.-s  above  mentioned,  somewhat  le 

:•».:•  ::.:r.:s  of  this  amount  be  considerec 

on  investment,  the  use  of  private  can  in  1 

business  would  net  the  packer  only  about 

jvr    10(1   pounds  of  beef  sold,   or,  rougl 

cents  per  head. 

The  addition  of  these  two  elements  of 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  th 
business, — that  from  elaboration  of  bypr 
and  that  from  private  cars,  —  to  the 
directly  ascribtMi  to  beef,  gives  a  total  of 
exceed  *1.")0  per  head  of  cattle,  or  aboi 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  dressed  bee 

PROFITS    IN    RELATION    TO    VOLUME    OF  8i 

A  further  evidence  that  the  gains  of  th« 
packers  are  less  per  unit  of  product  th 
been  generally  supposed  is  found  in  tl: 
that  for  11)04  the  total  profits  of  Swift 
ac(;ording  to  their  report  to  the  stockhi 
were  equal  to  1.9  per  cent,  of  the  volti 
sales,  and  those  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Coi 
to  l.S  per  cent.of  the  sales.  All  the  profiti 
private  cars  were  included  in  the  case 
latter  comi>any.  and  the  profits  from  sue 
during  at  least  part  of  the  year  were  incluc 
Swift  &  Vo.  The  total  profits  of  the  Scl 
schild  vS:  Sulzbi^r^er  Company,  whose  bi 
is  not  greatly  different  in  volume  from  I 
the  Cudahy  Company,  were  slightly  lea 
those  of  the  latter  concern,  indicating  a  f 
margin  of  profit  on  sales.  In  the  case  > 
Swift  and  Cudahy  companies,  and  indeed 
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^  Six,"  except  the  Schwarzschild  k 
Company,  the  beef  business  is  much 
M  of  the  total  volume. 

rS   IN    BKLATION   TO    INVESTMENT. 

ain,  therefore,  that  the  profits  of  the 
nstitute  but  a  comparatively  small 
the  price  of  beef.  That  fact  has  in 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  the 
excessive.  For  the  pack^hg  business, 
B  others,  enjoys  what  is,  in  a  sense, 
bge  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  is 
lement  in  the  cost  of  the  finished 
ifVhere  this  is  the  case  a  very  large 
I  may  be  gained  from  a  small  profit 
►f  product  sold.  A  profit  of  $1.50 
on  five  million  cattle  is  no  mean 
im  on  investment  is  the  only  crite- 
reasonableness  of  profits.  The  com- 
prising the  "  Big  Six  "  ordinarily  se- 
BF  high  return  on  the  capital  which 
nvested.  The  net  earnings  of  Swift 
3ir  total  business,  including  dividends 
>n8  to  surplus,  averaged,  during  the 
rom  1899  to  1903,  nearly  12  per  cent, 
pital  stock  of  $25,000,000.     During 

the  Swift  private  cars  were  owned 
Lct  corporation  ;  but  during  part,  if 
904  the  stock  of  this  corporation  was 
the  main  company,  and  its  profits  are 

included  in  the  general  profits  of 
0.,  which  were  in  that  year  1 1  per 
ir  increased  capital  stock  of  $35,000,- 
profits  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
)2  were  20  per  cent,  of  the  $7,000,- 
and  in  1904,  13  per  cent.,  the  figure 
>t  being  significant  because  of  a  heavy 
d.  The  profits  of  the  Schwarzschild 
er  Company  in  1904  were  about  15 
•n  their  stock,  $4,373,000,  or  a  little 
)  per  cent,  on  stock  and  surplus  com- 
3  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
how  that  these  companies  are  proba- 
ercapitalized,  so  that  the  profits  on 
stment  would  not  be  greater  than  the 
\  mentioned.  It  may  be  added  that 
ascertained  that  the  leading  packing 
bad  not  concealed  their  profits  by  ex- 
iries  to  officers,  or  by  diversions  to 

subsidiary  corporations  ;  and  there 
ence  of  such  concealment  by  excessive 

for  repairs  or  depreciation,  or  by 
ir  devices.  The  ownership  of  practi- 
)  agencies  of  transportation  and  mar- 
jloyed  by  the  throe  packers  above 
«,  directly  or  through  the  holding  of 
n  .the  controlling  companies,  so  that 
3ome  back  into  a  common  treasury. 


In  judging  of  the  profits  of  the  packers  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  **  Big  Six  "  have  effected  great  econ- 
omies in  cost  of  operation  and  in  utilization  of 
by-products  ;  and  that  the  margin  between  cattle 
prices  and  beef  prices  may  readily  be  less  to-day 
than  would  be  possible  if  the  business  were  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale  and  according  to  the 
old-fashioned  methods  still  pursued  by  most 
local  butchers. 

CURRENT     ERRORS     REOARDINO     CATTLE     AND    BEEF 

PRICES. 

The  subject  of  the  prices  of  cattle  and  of  beef 
is  so  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  in  this 
article  even  to  summarize  the  important  facts  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Those 
facts  are,  in  many  respects,  decidedly  at  variance 
with  common  belief.  Some  of  the  sources  of 
misconception  which  have  obscured  the  true 
movement  of  prices  require  mention. 

Most  serious  of  all,  probably,  is  the  error  from 
comparing  retail  prices  of  particular  cuts  of  beef 
with  prices  of  cattle  on  the  hoof.  To  many  con- 
sumers the  statement  that  the  net  price  received 
by  three  packers  for  the  beef  from  over  2,000,- 
000  cattle,  from  July,  1903,  to  June,  1904,  was 
only  6.25  cents  per  pound  doubtless  seems  in- 
credible. Yet  it  is  absolutely  true.  Thousands 
of  consumers,  and  those  the  most  intelligent,  are 
familiar  only  with  such  high-grade  cuts  as  rib 
roasts  and  porterhouse  steaks,  for  which  they 
may  pay  20,  or  even  30,  cents  per  pound  at  re- 
tail. The  fine  cuts  constitute  only  a  small  part 
of  the  beef  carcass.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  a  retailer  who  pays  7  cents  per  pound 
for  a  beef  carcass  will  have  to  sell  the  best  cuts 
at  fully  three  times  that  amount  in  order  to  off- 
set the  absolute  waste  in  the  carcass,  and  more 
particularly  to  offset  the  low  price  received  for 
poorer  cuts.  A  very  considerable  part  of  such 
a  carcass  he  can  sell  for  only  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound.  Indeed,  the  preference  for  meat  of  the 
highest  quality  is  growing  year  by  year,  and  it 
might  readily  be  that  demand  should  actually 
force  up  prices  of  such  cuts  in  the  face  of  a  fall 
in  carcass  prices.  The  more  consumers  insist  on 
having  fancy  cuts  the  less  can  the  butchers  real- 
ize for  the  inferior  meat. 

In  the  second  place,  comparisons  are  often 
made  between  cattle  prices  and  beef  prices 
without  due  consideration  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
average  only  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  live  animal 
constitutes  dressed  beef.  If  the  <*  margin  "  be- 
tween the  two  prices  increases  in  absolute 
amount,  it  is  immediately  assumed  that  profits 
have  risen.  The  combined  value  of  all  products 
from  cattle  other  than  beef  is  barely  equal  to 
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one-half  of  the  live  cost  of  the  44  per  cent,  of 
the  animal  from  which  the  by-products  are  de- 
rived. If  cattle  prices  rise,  therefore,  beef  must 
be  advanced  by  much  more  than  an  equal 
amount  in  order  to  cover  the  partial  waste  of 
the  live  weight.  When,  in  1902,  prices  of  beef 
jumped  to  an  unprecedented  level,  bitter  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  increase  in  the 
**  margin."  But  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Garfield  shows  that,  instead  of  gaining  extraor- 
dinary profits  at  this  time,  the  business  was  loss 
profitable  than  usual. 

A  less  important  error  arises  from  the  failure 
to  take  into  account  changes  in  the  percentage 
of  beef  derived  from  cattle.  The  cattle  marketed 
in  1902  were  unusually  poor  in  quality,  and  they 
dressed  out  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  usual.  A 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  beef  necessarily 
tends  to  increase  the  difference  between  cattle 
prices  and  beef  prices. 

A  similar  but  greater  error  in  interpreting 
prices  lies  in  the  freqiient  neglect  to  consider 
changes  in  the  value  of  by-products.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  decrease  in  the  quantity,  quality, 
or  prices  of  by-products  must  increase  the  mar- 
gin between  cattle  and  beef.  There  has  been  a 
marked  fall  since  1902  in  the  prices  of  the  two 
leading  by-products  of  cattle.  The  average  price 
of  hides  sold  by  three  leading  packers  fell  from 
11.8  cents  per  pound  in  the  second  half  of  1902 
to  9.7  cents  in  the  second  half  of  1903.  Prices 
of  oleo-oil  and  stearin  fell  by  38  and  47  per  cent., 
respectively.  These  changes  meant  a  loss  of 
nearly  $2.50  per  head,  and,  had  cattle  prices  re- 
mained unchanged,  might  have  been  expected 
to  cause  an  increase  of  about  forty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  in  the  price  of  dressed  beef. 

Finally,  endless  confusion  has  arisen  from 
attempts  to  compare  incomparable  things, — from 
placing  one  grade  of  cattle  alongside  a  different 
grade  of  beef.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  shows  clearly  the  wide  variety  of 
classes  and  grades  of  cattle  and  of  classes  and 
grades  of  beef,  and  the  great  range  in  prices 
prevailing  even  at  a  given  time  and  place.  Cat- 
tle and  beef  are  not  uniform  commodities  whose 
prices  can  be  quoted  with  accuracy.  Trade- 
journal  quotations,  however  carefully  compiled, 
can  give  only  a  rough  idea  of  the  entire  body 
of  transactions.  Still  less  can  sellers  of  cattle 
or  buyers  of  beef,  from  their  personal  expe- 
rience, ordinarily  judge  correctly  of  prices  in 
general,  either  at  a  given  date  or  from  time  to 
time.  While  tiie  price  statistics  of  the  bureau 
cover  the  different  grades  of  cattle  and  different 
beef  markets  in  much  detail,  the  form  of  the 
records  of  the  packei-s  does  not  permit  exact 
comparison,  for  particular  grades  or  particular 


markets,  between  the  actual  cost  of  cattle  and 
the  actual  price  of  beef  derived  from  the  same 
cattle.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  markets 
the  Western  packers  obtain  decidedly  higher 
"  margins "  and  larger  profits  than  in  othen. 
But  the  facts  cannot  be  determined  satisfa^ 
torily  by  any  practicable  method  of  computation. 
Precise  information  as  to  true  **  margins  "  canl* 
obtained  only  by  comparing  tlie  average  price 
of  all  cattle  with  the  average  price  of  all  beef 
from  them. 

COMPARISON    OF    CATTLE    AND    BEEF    TRICES. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  statements  here- 
tofore made  in  the  })ublic  press  regarding  cattle 
and  be(»f  prict^s  liave  rested  merely  upon  crude 
observations  and  popular  belief,  or  upon  frag- 
mentary or  wholly  imaginary  statistics. 

A  complete  comparison  between  prices  of  all 
cattle  and  of  all  beef  from  the  same  cattle  is 
made  by  the  bureau  for  three  packers  and  for 
the  four  semi-annual  periods  from  July,  1902,  to 
June,  1904.  For  tlie  first  period,  the  average 
price  of  cattle,  which  represents  the  six  leading 
Western  markets,  was  14.5 1  perhundredwt-iiglit: 
that  of  beef,  ncit  at  the  packing-house,  $6.08; 
the  margin,  |52.07.  For  January  to  June,  lOOIJ, 
the  cattle  cost  $1.40  ;  beef  sold  for  $(i.37  ;  mar- 
gin, $1.97.  For  July  to  December,  1903,  tlie 
cattle  price  was  $4.0*2  ;  beef,  $6.06  ;  margin, 
$2.04.  The  first  half  of  1904  showed  cattle. 
$4.28  ;  beef,  $0.43  ;  margin,  $2.15.  These  sta- 
tistics present  much  less  change  either  in  beef 
prices,  cattle  prices,  or  margins  than  is  often 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  this  period. 
The  slight  increase  in  the  margin  was  fully  off- 
set by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  by-products 
above  mentioned. 

An  approximately  correct  view  of  price  move- 
ments over  a  longer  period  may  be  gained  from 
statistics  in  the  report  covering  the  entire  killings 
of  one  packer  at  four  of  the  great  AVestem  mar- 
kets and  the  entire  sales  of  beef  by  one  packer 
at  nine  large  Eastern  cities.  These  data,  which 
go  back  to  1S9S,  controvert  the  iilea  that  the  re- 
lations of  cattle  and  beef  prices  were  peculiarly 
abnormal  in   1903  and  1901.     The  abnormalitv 

• 

was  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1902,  when  a 
shortage  in  the  corn  cix)p  forced  both  cattle  and 
beef  prices  to  a  level  previously  unknown.  The 
average  price  of  all  dressed-beef  cattle  at  the  four 
plants  was  $r).4l  pt^r  hundredweight  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1902;  the  average  beef  price 
at  nine  cities,  reduced  to  a  packing-point  basis 
by  deducting  freight,  shrinkage  and  icing  (ex- 
pense of  selling  in  local  markets  not,  however, 
excluded),  was  $8.32.  The  prtivalent  idea  that 
prices  of  beef  in  general  have  not  fallen  since 
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wide  of  the  mark.  The  average  prices 
«8  beef  sold  hj  the  same  packer  at  the 
ies  during  1903  and  the  first  half  of  1904 
lly  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  first 
1902. 

nt  prices  of  cattle  and  beef,  however, 
)e  compared,  not  with  those  of  1902,  but 
«e  of  earlier  years.  The  average  price 
atile  at  four  plants,  from  1898  to  1900, 
B,  was  (4.36.  From  January,  1903,  to 
04,  the  average  price  paid  by  the  same 
Lt  the  same  plants  was  $4.19,  a  decline 
.t  4  per  cent.  The  average  price  of 
nine  markets  from  1898  to  1900  was 
for  1903  and  the  first  half  of  1904  it 
59,  a  fall  of  6  per  cent.  The  margin 
62  in  the  first  three  years ;  $2.40  in 
nd  period. 


As  already  shown  above,  a  comparison  of 
cattle  and  beef  prices  is  of  relatively  little  sig- 
nificance in  judging  of  the  reasonableness  of 
prices  and  profits  ;  it  is  beyond  question  that  a 
large  proportion  of  cattlemen  found  their  busi- 
ness very  unprofitable  in  1 903,  and  to  somewhat 
less  extent  in  1904.  They  had  bought  young 
stock  at  fancy  prices,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  decidedly  more  for  corn  than  before 
1902.  But  their  losses  must  be  consid  ered  partly 
as  one  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  business  that  is 
always  somewhat  speculative.  In  part,  perhaps, 
the  complaints  of  cattle- raisers  are  due  to  a  per- 
manent increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  which 
is  attributable  primarily  to  increased  demand 
for  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  which 
the  consumers  of  beef  have  not  yet  adapted 
themselves. 


A.NSAS'   BATTLE  FOR   ITS   OIL  INTERESTS. 


BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 


Kansas  Legislature,  just  adjourned, 
Arked  by  a  definite,  earnest,  and  com- 
[ye  attack  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
stive  epoch  in  the  State's  history.  Many 
ansasy.in  its  periods  of  ebullition,  always 
ng  and  frequently  picturesque,  has  at- 
the  nation's  attention,  but  never  since  its 
;n]ggle  for  freedom  has  its  presence  in 
4ight  of  public  notice  been  received  with 
)ciferous  applause.  Not  only  was  its 
tnsidered  just,  but  its  method  seemed  to 
age  citizen  to  embody  elements  of  both 
>n  and  financial  reward.  It  fulfilled  the 
idea  of  curbing  a  mighty  trust ;  because 
oration  assailed  *is  most  prominent  and 
.1  of  all,  the  contest  became  notable. 

THE   NEW    LEGISLATION. 

laws,  each  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
legislature,  comprise  the  new  equipment 
be  State  for  efforts  in  behalf  of  one  of 
ieet  natural  resources.  They  are : 
w  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
I  penitentiary,  and  an  oil  refinery  in  con- 
therewith,''  at  Peru,  in  the  heart  of  the 
;  providing  for  the  issuance  of  $200,000 
ear  four-per-cent.  State  bonds  to  con- 
he  same ;  appropriating  $200,000  as  a 
ig  fund  with  which  to  buy  oil  and  do 
I,  and  $10,000  for  equipment  of  the  con- 
iiarten,  and  providing  for  its  manage- 
'  the  prison  warden. 


A  law  making  pip<3  lines  common  carriers 
within  the  State. 

A  law  fixing  maximum  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  oil  by  freight  or  pipe  line,  giving  the 
charges  which  for  the  distances  named  must  not 
be  exceeded  by  any  common  carrier. 

A  law  placing  pipe  lines  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners. 

A  law  prohibiting  discrimination  between  lo- 
calities in  the  selling  of  any  commodities. 

Following  the  adoption  of  these  new  meas- 
ures, actions  to  orosecute  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany  and  railroads  charged  with  giving  it  spe- 
cial privileges  have  been  begun  under  the  State's 
anti-trust  laws. 

Work  on  the  refinery  is  to  begin  at  once,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  operation  by 
midsummer.  Its  capacity  will  be  2,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  daily.  All  the  work,  except  super- 
vision, will  be  done  by  convicts.  The  undertak- 
ing will  be  the  first  State-owned  oil  refinery  in 
the  world.  Through  it  the  producers  expect  re- 
lief from  a  condition  that  had  become  intoler- 
able. 

THE   state's   oil-supply. 

The  Kansas  oil  field  lies,  in  the  extreme  south- 
east corner  of  the  State,  including  a  dozen  coun- 
ties. Scores  of  experimental  wells  have  been 
sunk  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  without 
paying  production.  While  some  pioneer  work 
was  done  from  1889  to  1893,  only  20,000  bar- 
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rels  of  oil  ww  taken  ont,  and  the  drillers  reaped 
hvX  meager  profits.  For  the  following  eleven 
yean  the  production  was  as  follows  : 


The  beginning  of  marked  activity  in  the  oil 
field  was,  it  will  be  observed,  coincident  with 
the  definite  reeulta  of  the  prosperity  that  came 
to  KanBas  eight  years  ago.  When  the  debts 
were  somewhat  decreased,  and  the  bank  deposits 
grew  to  encouraging  proportions,  investment  of 
the  surplus  was  considered.  Tiie  discovery  of  a 
few  large  wells,  with  the  enormous  profits  accru- 
ing, attracted  attention  throughout  the  West. 
About  this  time  the  supply  in  some  of  the  East- 
em  fields  lessened,  and  the  drillers  brought  their 
rigs  to  Kansas.  The  Beaumont  boomers,  having 
exhausted  the  specnlstive  features  of  Texas'  won- 
derfal  field,  came  north.  Southeastern  Kansas 
was  overrun  with  investors  and  promoters. 
Towns  that  had  made  little  progress  in  a  decade 
grew  to  cities  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants 
in  a  few  months.  Leases,  options,  snd  "pros- 
pects" changed  hands  at  constantly  increasing 
prices- 

THE   0RA2K   FOR   INVEBTKEHT. 

"  If  yon  want  to  make  an  income  for  life  ont  of 
a  few  hond.'od  dollars,  invest  in  oil,"  was  a  fa- 
vorite argument  Companies  were  formed  in 
every  little  city  of  the  State  to  seek  oil.  A  pool 
of  $10,000  would  be  raised,  and  a  representative 
aent  to  the  field  to  buy  a  lease.  These  leases 
cost  money.  In  the  older  portions  of  the  field 
it  was  not  unusual  to  pay  |5,000  for  a  chance  to 
put  wells  on  an  80-acre  tract.  The  lease  gave 
an  eighth  or  a  tenth  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  bound  the  lessees  to  bore  one  well  a  month 
until  the  field  was  covered.  Because  of  this  lat- 
ter provision  few  companies  have  yet  gone  beyond 
the  development  period.  Promoters,  with  their 
flaming  advertisements,  occupied  pages  in  the 
Western  papers,  and  scattered  stock  in  every 
oommnnity.  Wealthier  investors  bought  lands 
outright,  and  produced  oil  without  any  royalty 
payments.  It  is  estimated  that  over  slzhnn* 
dred  companies  of  one  sort  and  another  woe 


organized  and  were  working  in  the  do» 
counties. 

With  the  price  of  oil  at  tl.lO  a  barrel,! 
come  promised  well.  All  through  the  v 
of  1903-04  the  drilling  went  on,  and  the  s 
found  the  craze  at  its  height.  During  the 
5,600,000  barrels  was  produced  ;  had  al 
wells  opened  been  connected  with  the  pipe 
the  product  would  have  been  much  gn 
The  fact  that  the  oil  sand  lies  so  close  t 
surface, — good  wells  being  pumped  at  only 
600  to  800  feet,  and  shallow  oil  showing  a 
that  distance. — made  it  easy  to  prospect  tiio 
Movable  drilling  outfits  that  put  down  a 
every  week  traveled  over  the  field,  punct 
the  soil  down  to  the  limestone,  and  provin 
limits  of  the  great  oil  poola  Derricks  po 
skyward  in  every  direction,  and  the  farmer 
stockmen  rested  from  their  labors,  confiden 
their  royalties  would  toil  for  them.  No  gi 
was  exempt  A  schoolyard  furnished  a 
pect.  and  the  return  lessened  the  school  tax 
church  paid  the  minister  out  of  the  sale 
pumped  from  a  well  on  the  church  ground 
THE  "standard's"  activities. 

For  this  flood  of  oil  there  was  just  oni 
chaser, — the  Standard  Oil  Compsny.  Ea 
the  period  uf  discovery  it  sent  its  agenti 
the  fields  ;  wells  were  drilled  and  plnggec 
tests  were  made  and  no  publication  given. 
the  work  of  private  investors  and  local  O 
nies  increased,  tlie  Standard  extended  its  pn 
tions  for  handling  the  oil.  The  price  was  r 
and  in  effect  the  company  gave  encouragt 
to  the  producers  to  continue  their  efforts 
Neodeslia  was  built  a  refinery  with  a  capac 
3,000  barrels  daily.  Pipe  lines  were  laid  i 
ing  to  the  important  pools  within  fifty  milei 
even  down  into  the  Indian  Territory,  wh 
opening  a  new  source  of  oil-supply.  The 
wells  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1903  increai 
the  following  twelve  months  to  4,200,  nine-t 
of  them  being  profitable  producers.  How 
of  them  the  Standard  owns  it  is  impossil 
tell.  It  operates  under  the  name  of  the  F 
Oil  and  Gas  Company.  It  claims  to  be  me 
refiner  and  not  a  producer,  but  it  ia  certaii 
it  controls  a  large  number  of  the  best  least 

Along  with  the  oil  came  gas.  Its  volnn 
exceeds  the  poBsibility  of  the  manufactor 
use  it  Towns  are  lighted  prodigally  ;  oil 
are  pumped  by  its  power  ;  several  large  i 
tacturing  concerns  utilize  it  for  fuel.  Plai 
piping  it  to  Kansas  City  and  other  municip 
for  heat  and  light  are  now  being  carried  o 

Another  refinery,  located  at  Kansas  Cit; 
comideted  by  the  Standard  in  September, 
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connected  with  the  oil  field  by  an  eight-inch 
I,  through  which  flowed  northward  a  never- 
ng  stream  of  petroleum.  At  Caney  and 
iesha  the  company  erected  great  storage 
8,  each  containing  *2.>,000  barrels.  Over 
3  hundred  acres  were  covered  with  them. 
two  refineries  could  take  about  10,000  bar- 
daily  ;  the  field  was  producing  25.()00  bar- 
;  the  surplus  poured  into  the  tanks.  By 
•nary  1, 1905,  this  surplus  reached  5,.'i00,000 
els,  and  the  company  was  building  a  pi(>e 
eastward  to  Whiting,  Ind.,  the  great  cen- 
refinery  of  the  Standard.  The  pipe-line 
nsions  cover  about  three  hundred  an«l  fifty 
B,  and  the  company  claims  that  it  has  spent 
ozimately  $10,000,000  in  the  Kansas-Indian 
itory  field. 

THE  FALL  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  CRUDE  OIL. 

L  Kansas  the  price  of  oil  increased,  thus  en- 
uging  production,  until  it  reached  $1.38. 
a  it  began  to  drop.  It  went  down  to  70 
B  in  six  months.  The  company  put  into  ef- 
a  new  grading  system  that,  according  to  the 
ns  of  the  producers,  made  the  price-cut  yet 
.ter  than  the  quotations  indicate.  Other  rules, 
Dg  out  profits  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
lucers,  were  put  into  effect,  and  the  outlook 
V  gloomier.  The  Standard  refused  to  con- 
its  pipe  lines  with  parts  of  the  field.  "  We 
lot  care  for  your  oil,"  said  the  agents.  '*  Stop 
lucing  so  much.    We  can  care  for  only  about 

00  barrels  a  day  until  our  line  to  Whiting  is 
plete  ;  your  field  is  giving  35,000  barrels, 

1  possibilities  of  half  as  much  more.''     This 
true.     There  is  a  35,000-barrel  capacity  in 

wells  already  connected, 
/"hen  a  company  sold  oil  to  the  Standard  the 
er  did  all  the  business.  It  measured  and 
3d  the  oil,  fixed  the  price,  paid  the  royalty  to 
land -owner,  and  distributed  the  surplus  to 
stockholders  according  to  their  holdings. 
a  the  entire  field  was  but  one  rival,  the  Web- 
independent  refinery,  at  Humboldt ;  capa- 
,  200  barrels  daily.  It  has  had  a  hard  struggle. 
en  it  sold  oil  at  Humboldt  and  Emporia  be- 
the  Standard's  price,  the  trust  cut  its  figure 
those  towns  to  9  cents  a  gallon,  while  it 
rged  17  to  22  cents  everywhere  else  in  the 
;e. 

^hen  the  price  of  oil  went  down,  the  profits 
,he  hundreds  of  companies  throughout  the 
^  dwindled.  The  investors  became  angry, 
y  demanded  relief.  .  They  pointed  out  that 
*e  were  discriminations  of  freight  rates  that 
le  the  pipe  lines  controlling  factors  of  the 
ation.  They  claimed  that  they  had  been  bo- 
red by  the  trust,  and  had   ]>een  paid  high 


prices  only  that  they  might  be  encouraged  to 
develop  the  field  and  show  its  possibilities. 

THE    AGITATION    FOR    STATE    ACTION. 

An  oil  producers'  association  was  organized. 
It  proposed  to  erect  independent  refineries,  but 
gave  up  the  project,  convinced  that  under  the 
conditions  it  would  be  unprofitable.  The  new 
State  administration  ])roinised  restrictive  legis- 
lation. Governor  Hoch,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  on  January  1),  said  : 

I  am  inclined  to  waive  my  objections  to  the  social- 
istic phase  of  the  subject  and  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  refinery  of  our  own.  Our  producers  are  now 
compelled  to  sell  their  crude  oil  entirely  too  cheap, 
while  consumers  of  the  final  product  are  compelled  to 
pay  too  much  for  it.  Thus  are  we  being  ground  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  monopoly, 
and  the  people  are  rightfully  demanding  relief. 

Members  of  the  legislature  from  the  oil  coun- 
ties brought  bills  of  various  sorts  proposing 
regulation  of  the  business.  Among  them  were 
several  for  a  State  refinery.  This  did  not  meet 
with  great  approval  at  first,  as  it  savored  of 
socialistic  tendencies.  Governor  Hoch's  idea, 
indorsed  by  many  leaders  of  the  party,  was 
that  a  comparatively  small  appropnation — say, 
$50,000, — to  test  the  cost  of  oil-refining  would 
be  sufficient.  Then  the  Standard  sent  its  chal- 
lenge to  the  Kansas  producers. 

On  February  10,  a  general  order  went  out 
from  Lima,  Ohio  :  "On  account  of  the  agitation 
in  Kansas,  stop  all  work  in  the  field  that  can  be 
done  without  liability  on  contracts,  and  have  it 
done  immediately."  The  buying  of  Kansas  oil 
ceased  temporarily. 

THE    STATK's    answer    TO  A   THREATENED    BOYCOTT. 

As  the  daily  papers  carried  this  news,  of  what 
the  producers  understood  to  be  a  boycott,  to  the 
remote  portions  of  the  State,  a  sentiment  of  in- 
dignation swept  the  people.  Kansas  was  aroused 
as  it  has  not  been  since  the  days  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Petitions,  letters,  and  telegrams  poured 
in  upon  the  legislators  demanding  prompt  ac- 
tion. It  came.  In  three  days  the  refinery  bill 
and  the  other  general  measures  passed  both 
houses,  and  the  battle  was  on. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  was  summed  up  in  a 
phrase  often  used  in  the  arguments  for  action  : 
'»A  square  deal — that's  all."  Governor  Hoch 
gave  this  expression  of  the  situation  : 

Kansas  is  making  a  fight  for  fair  play,  to  restore 
competition  and  relieve  a  great  and  growing  industry 
from  the  grasp  of  an  industrial  despotism.  We  hope 
to  prove  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  robbed 
the  producer  on  one  hand  and  the  cousumer  on  the 
other.    The  State  hopes  to  encourage  the  location  of  in* 
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dependeDt  refineries,  and  to  enlist  other  States  in  a  bat- 
tle against  monopolistic  tyranny.  The  State  refinery  is 
simply  a  means  to  an  end — not  the  end  itnelf. 

The  people  look  at  it  similarly.  They  do  not 
discuss  the  cost  or  tlie  method  ;  they  want  re- 
sults. The  value  of  Kansas'  oil  is  not  one-tenth 
that  of  its  wheat  nor  one-eighth  that  of  its  corn, 
but  the  success  of  the  field  affects  directly  to 
some  extent  about  thirty  thousand  people, — in- 
vestors, land-owners,  and  laborers. 

"  Everything  I  possess  is  tied  up  in  my  oil 
wells,"  said  one  of  the  producers,  ••  but  I  would 
willingly  let  my  wells  stay  plugged  up  for  ten 
years  rather  tlian  have  the  Standard  win  out." 

Had  refined  oil  dropped  in  proportion  to 
the  crude  product, — had  prices  decreased  in  the 
Eastern  field  also,  and  not  in  Kansas  alone, 
there  would  have  been  no  State  refinery. 

THE    company's    CASE. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  a  statement 
issued  on  March  G,  replying  to  the  assertions 
made  by  the  Kansas  producers,  says  tliat  the 
new  laws  are  such  that  *'  compliance  with  them 
is  an  utter  impossibility,"  and  it  adds  that  "the 
agitation  has  not  been  on  the  part  of  legitimate 
producers,  but  principally  by  overcaj)italized 
stock  companies."  The  company  says  that  it 
had  on  January  1,  1905,  an  investment  in  equip- 
ment for  the  Kansas  field  of  $4,782,'28G;  that  it 
owned  oil  on  hand  4,839,574  barrels,  costing 
$4,719,705,  but  worth  at  market  prices  only  $3,- 
638,267.  It  says  it  has  contracts  for  its  AVhiting 
pipe  line  and  other  improvements  making  a  total 
investment  of  $13,9G4,278.  It  estimates  that 
the  total  investment  required  is  fully  115,000,. 
000.  Explaining  the  decrease  in  price,  it  says 
the  increase  in  stocks  of  crude  oil  for  the  Kan- 
sas field  in  1904  was  4,488,4 G2  barrels.  The 
tankage  for  this  cost  22  cents  a  barrel.  The  Jan- 
uary production  of  the  field  was  2 5, GO 2  barrels; 
the  refineries  and  shipment  took  10,175  barrels; 
stored  in  tanks,  15,42G  barrels.  The  present 
accumulation  of  oil  in  storage  is  declared  to  be 
sufficient  to  last  two  years  ''with  present  facili- 
ties." The  company  further  states  that  "not- 
withstanding the  enormous  overproduction  in 
the  Kansas-Indian  Territory  field,  the  decline  in 
price  has  been  relatively  no  great* t,  considering 
the  quality  of  the  oil  produced,  than  the  decline 
has  been  in  other  producing  sections  of  the 
country." 

THK    QUESTION   OF    FBEIOHT   RATES. 

Following  this  statement,  on  March  8,  came 
an  order  to  buy  only  oil  testing  30  and  above. 
This  in  effect  makes  unsalable  to  the  Standard 
the  larger  part  of  the  Kansas  oil.  The  producers 


have  been  thereby  made  more  determined,  and 
mass  meetings  and  conventions  to  express  their 
feelings  have  been  held. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  new  order  of  things 
for  the  independent  refiner  came  on  March  H. 
when  the  Webster  refinery  shipped  its  first  car 
of  oil  under  the  new  maximum  freight- rate  law. 
Said  the  manager :  *'  P'or  twenty-seven  years  1 
have  been  fighting  the  trust ;  now  I  am  getting  as 
good  rates  as  it  has.  The  old  rate  on  oil  to  Kansas 
City  was  1 7  cents  ;  now  it  is  8^  cents.  On  our 
first  car,  the  freight  was  |?27.60  ;  the  old  rate  was 
<;78.34,  a  saving  of  j!{50.74.  Barrel  lots  cost  us 
IG  to  18  cents  ;  tlie  former  rate  was  GO  cents  to 
$1.00.  lam  going  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
my  plant  to  12,000  barrels  a  month." 

WHAT    A    STATE    REFINERY    MAY    DO. 

The  Kansas  State  oil  refinery  will  handle  2,000 
barrels  of  oil  daily  ;  the  field  can  produce  35,000 
barrels.  Several  independent  refineries  are  in 
prospect,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  handle  the 
entire  output.    What,  then,  is  to  be  the  benefit? 

The  Standard  has  partially  resumed  buying  in 
the  Kansas  field,  and  is  likely  to  reach  its  for- 
mer purchases  soon.  Tlie  comparatively  small 
purchases  of  the  State  refinery  cannot  materially 
raise  tlie  price  of  crude  oil.  Its  output  cannot 
reduce  the  pi-ice  to  consumers  generally,  though 
it  will  do  so  in  communities  reached.  But  this 
it  will  do  :  it  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  exact  cost  of  refining  oil  ;  it  will  publish 
the  profits  broadcast, — something  independent 
refineries,  with  the  Standard  limiting  even  the 
amount  of  cru<le  oil  they  might  have,  could  not 
do  :  it  will  encourage  independent  establish- 
ments, and  tlieso  may,  under  the  new  statutes, 
be  assured  of  fair  transportation  rates.  If  the 
Standard  pays  too  high  a  price  for  oil,  or  under- 
sells with  the  refined  product,  the  State  may 
shut  down  its  i)lant,  confident  that  it  is  giving 
the  people  ample  return.  In  two  years  the  legis- 
lature will  meet  again,  and  imperfections  in  the 
statutes  and  plans  will  tlien  be  corrected. 

Kansas  is  in  earnest ;  it  means  to  win  this 
battle.  It  is  a  business  proposition  primarily; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  it 
also  involves  a  ])rinci])le.  It  has  already  awak- 
ened nation-wide  sentiment ;  it  may  be  the  defi- 
nite starting-point  of  a  victory  for  fair  play 
that  will  mark  a  new  era  in  government.  Kan- 
sas will  try  hard  to  achieve  such  an  outcome  from 
its  undertaking.  Its  j^eople  are  willing  to  s|)end 
$410,000  to  find  out  what  can  be  done.  Not  all 
approve  the  State's  (mtrance  on  business  enter- 
prise, but  the  sentiment  for  fighting  out  the  bat- 
tle to  the  end,  now  that  it  has  begun,  is  practi- 
cally unanimous. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


MR.  BALFOUR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


aj  people,  the  most  intcreBtinK  figure 
:he  British  Hou§e  of  CominnnH  at  Mid 
noment  is  the  prime  minister.  Dr. 
n,  the  Liberal  ineinbi;r  of  rarliHiiicnt, 
the  March  number  of  the  l''ill  Mull 
a  picture  of 
>iir  fts  seen 

opposition 
To  him,  the 
sister  is  a 
g  personal - 
aua  of  his 
ectnal  qnali- 
srm  of  man- 

intflresting 
«,  hifl  fine 
i  his  very 
ecticftl  abil- 

Dwtter  of 
tflllect,  Dr. 
!s  goes  so 
oosider  him 
est  man  in 
e  of  Com- 
ot    he  is  1 

phyeieally 
lectually, 
}nly  indom. 
n  he  pleases, 
ebater,  Mr. 
is  not  the 
nncing,  but 
most  inter- 


relentlesa  op- 
dcbate.  Ur. 
uei  next,  though  his  r 
Is  ■  little  ponderous.  Ah  a  in^re  i1ehat«r, 
r  cornea  next.  Buthedoesnot  by  any  idchiih 
Etion  to  the  mind.  He  will  turn  hmiiIk  the 
disaster  with  an  Ingenuity  tlmt  in  llie  envy 
Huers  Bud  the  adrolratiun  of  niOKt  of  thi-nt. 
the  moot  childlike  and  bland  vray,  niisv  you 
brths  score,  and  deiTiolinh  Clianiin  llncfrciiKv 
athnsiBatlc  applauM!  at  h\n  tolluwcrs.  Out 
iOan  lobby  they  will  tumble  laugiii[i({  hltnri- 


ounly  at  the  way  "  Arthur  Italfour  "  once  more  poured 
ri<licul(<  upon  the  crtlier  fellowH.    It  is  very,  very  clever. 
But  I  ruKrct.  to  May,— Hud  say  it  I  niuBt,  if  I  am  to  be 
franlt,— thnt  ihe  name  '■  Arthur  Balfour  "  ban  a  great 
knack  of  makiiiK  a  most  brilliantly  worded,  viuoroualy 
delivered,  and   entirely  ciuielurtive  npeech   which  will 
knock  into  the  oiodt par- 
alyzed of  all  cocked  hats 
HometliinK  which  the 
man  oppcmite  has  never 
advanced  at  all;  though 
I  ailmit  it  iH  Homethlng 
wliicli   comes  curiously 
near,  and  In  yet  curiously 
far  from,  wliat  ho  actu- 
ally did  xay! 

At"  question  time," 
Again,  Dr.  Macnamara 
finds  Mr.  Balfour  an 
interesting  study. 

Mr.  Balfour  strolls 
lackadaisically  Inst 
about  twenty  minutes  to 
8  (questions  beginat8:15 
A.M.,  but  ft{«  are  always 
tbnUKlitfully  arranged 
to  be  Uken  lost).  He 
liringH  with  him  a  great 
sheaf  of  replies,  type- 
written In  the  variouade- 
l>artmentK. 

"Question  No.  34  to 
the  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Speaker!"  saystbe  inter- 
mgator.  Not  infrequent- 
ly his  colleagnea  on  both 
sideH  of  him  have  to 
nudge  the  prime  minis- 
ter to  call  his  attention 
to  the  tact  that  his  ques- 
tions have  l>een  reached. 

"Oh,  me.'"    be  says, 

getting  up,  reflxlng  his 
■ptace-nex  and  rapidly 
fumbling  with  the  sheets 
in  his  bands.  The  sheets 
will  be  rearranged  once  or  twice ;  then  three  or  four  of 
the  treaHiiry-bencli  men  and  half  the  opposition  willsing 
«nt"»4!"  "Oh,ye«,34!  Of  court*  1  Exactlyl"  And 
the  prime  minister  will  read  out  the  answer,  or  rather 
will  rapidly  paraphraHe  tor  himself  the  departmental 
reply. 

Dr.  Macnamara  thinks  that  a  kind  of  intellectual 
vanity  makos  Mr.  Balfour  djalikc  to  read  another 
precisely  as  it  has  been  couched. 
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THE    premier's   MANNER    IN    DEBATE. 

In  debate,  Mr.  Balfour's  favorite  posture  is  tx>  stand 
with  each  hand  gripping  a  lapel  of  his  frock  coat.  He 
is  free  with  gesture  which  is  not  always  elegant,  and 
thumps  the  dispatch-box,  or  the  palm  of  the  other  hand, 
with  the  side  of  his  open  hand  far  more  often  than  with 
the  closed  fist.  He  makes  a  point  of  catching  all  inter- 
ruptions, most  of  which  he  turns  to  enormous  advan- 
tage, and  promptly  "gives  way"  should  any  opponent, 
no  matter  how  obscure,  wish  to  rise  to  make  a  personal 
correction. 

To  say  that  the  prime  minister  is  famous  for  his  con- 
siderate and  courteous  demeanor  is  wholly  unneces- 


sary. Everybody  knows  that  his  charm  of  manner  is 
one  of  his  most  delightful  qualities.  He  is  also 
most  approachable.  That  he  is  a  generous  opponent 
the  House  of  Commons  well  knows.  During  the 
long  debates  of  1903,  no  one  hung  on  to  him  longer 
or  with  more  persistence  than  did  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Yet  at  the  close  Mr.  Balfour  paid  the  little  Welshmao 
.  a  handsome  compliment,  which,  strangely  enough,  has 
given  Mr.  George  a  much  improved  standing  in  Wales 
where  the  author  of  that  compliment  is  not — politically, 
at  any  rate — held  in  particularly  high  esteem  !  It  i<i  s 
queer  world,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  politics  oc- 
cupy not  the  least  amusing  of  its  corners. 


IS  CALCUTTA  TO   BE  THE   FUTURE  CENTER  OF  THE  BRITISH 

EMPIRE? 


AVAST  and  subtle  world -policy  (the  actual 
existence  of  which  is  as  yet  little  more 
than  speculation)  according  io  whicli  the  cen- 
ter of  the  British  Empire  is  to  be  sliifted  from 
England  to  India,  from  London  to  Calcutta,  is 
the  idea  entertainingly  stjt  forth  by  the  well- 
known  political  and  economic  writer,  M.  Elex- 
ander  Ular,  in  La  Revue,  under  the  title  **  Mys- 
terious India  and  the  Anglo- Russian  Rivalry.*' 
Taking  for  his  text  a  remark  of  Lord  Curzon, 
viceroy  of  India,  in  a  recent  speech,  to  the  effect 
that  **  Passing  events,  little  by  little,  are  draw- 
ing India,  heretofore  so  far  away  and  isolated, 
into  the  vortex  of  world-politics,"  M.  Ular  out- 
lines the  main  features  of  what  he  calls  the  Ti- 
tanic struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
for  the  hegemony  of  Asia.  He  can  see  in  almost 
all  of  the  political  developments  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  in  Asia  and  eastern  p]urope, 
indications  that  this  mighty  struggle  is  on. 
Even  the  Morocco  problem,  the  outrages  in 
Macedonia  and  Armenia,  and  the  South  African 
war,  are  connected  vitally,  if  indirectly,  with  the 
vast  problem  of  the  domination  of  Asia.  At  the 
present  hour,  he  declares,  the  struggle  between 
England  and  Russia  is  really  the  pivot  of  liis- 
tory.  Its  larger  lines  can  be  seen  through  the 
smoke  and  blood  of  the  ferocity  in  Manchuria. 
The  eventual  militarization  of  China  and  the 
pan-Mongol  imperialism  of  Japan  are  only  phases 
of  the  great  contest. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  says  this 
writer,  the  struggle  has  seemed  to  be  going 
against  England.  The  traditional  British  faith 
in  England's  commercial  and  financial  superior- 
ity has  lx*en  somewhat  shaken  by  the  events  in 
South  Africa,  and  this  great  South  African 
enterprise  has,  for  the  moment,  brought  about 
what  seems  to  be  an  astonishing  inaction  in  the 


face  of  the  systematic  advance  of  Russia.  Tlie 
policies  of  the  two  rivals  are  radically  different 
The  agents  of  English  supremacy  are  always 
the  votaries  of  commerce, — her  warriors  are 
always  merchants.  The  British  colonies,  par 
ticularly  her  marvelous  Asiatic  empire,  owe 
their  existence  to  economic  conditions  and  to 
the  economic  enterprise  of  citizens,  acting  upon 
purely  individual  initiative,  and  so  long  as  other 
nations  have  not  appeared  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  England  felt  no  solicitude  about  her 
leadership  in  the  Ori(jnt. 

The  Russian  expansion  across  Asia  has  been 
accomplished  l»y  a  method  absolutely  different 
The  Russian  method  lias  been  a  curious  popular 
infiltration,  a  method  which  has,  during  the  past 
two  centuries,  given  the  empire  (one  might  say 
almost  autoinatioally)  complete  possession  of 
Siberia.  Instead  of  sending  commercial  agents 
who  would  exciiange  values  for  the  enrichment 
of  her  home  metropolis,  Russia  has  been  trans- 
porting peasants  ami  sohiiors,  and  has  imposed  on 
the  countries  she  has  absorbed  her  own  imperial 
administration.  It  is  peasant  Russia  which  h&$ 
led  and  really  made  up  this  expansion  to  the 
eastward,  which  has  not  contributed  to  tlu' 
wealth  of  the  Russian  people.  The  peasant  has 
no  longer  been  a  Russian,  but  has  become,  to* 
degree,  a  Siberian  and  an  Asiatic,  while  the  Eng- 
lishman is  always  an  Englishman.  The  Russian 
method  of  colonization  by  infiltration  is  an  abso- 
lutely natural  one,  but  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  empire  too  often  reduce  themselves  to  a 
vague  prestige,  purely  political.  One  feature  of 
the  Russian  advance  has  been  the  close  com- 
mercial policy,  which,  of  course,  has  meant  the 
exclusion  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world- 
policy  of  England    ''lives   and    dies    with    the 
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WHY  SHOULD  NOT  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND  BE  FRIENDS? 


THE  activity  of  the  British  National  iS(»rvice 
League,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  is  made  tlie  text  of  an  article 
chiefly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  history 
and  prospects  of  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  England,  by  Dr.  Theodon;  Schiemann.  in  the 
Deutsche  Monatsschrift  (Berlin).  The  leadin^ij  ob- 
jects of  the  league  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  inspire  the  nation,  tlirou<;h  individual  traiu- 
iug,  with  a  fuller  consciousness  of  civic  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  (h)  to  counteract  tlie  physical  ami  moral 
degeneracy  produced  by  living  in  overpopuhited  citii^s; 

(c)  to  take  measures  to  furnish,  at  not  too  j^roat  ex- 
pense, by  training  the  inhabitants,  an  extensive  and 
elastic  reserve  to  aid  the  army  and  navy,  and,  by  ac- 
customing the  boys  to  militAry  exercises  at  an  early 
age,  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  of  the  regular  army ; 

(d)  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  hostile  invivsion,  and 
thereby  ward  off  the  feeling  of  national  insecurity,  with 
its  attendant  fears  and  danger  of  panic. 

With  the  purposes  of  the  league  Dr.  Scliie- 
mann  expresses  the  most  unqualified  sympathy, 
accepting  its  own  view  that  its  work  is  tlu*  best 
defense  against  jingoism  and  safeguard  of  peace. 
He  says : 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  project  of  high  ethical  signifi- 
cance and  genuine  patriotism  that  confronts  us  here, 
and  all  those  among  us  who  contemplate  the  great 
problems  of  world  policy  in  their  connection  will  wish 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  those' who  share  his 
views  may  carry  their  work  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
**  Hooliganism^^  and  jingoism,  which  have  of  late  thrust 
their  way  to  the  front  with  such  presumption  and 
caused  so  much  uneasiness,  find  no  place  where  nuli- 
tary  discipline  has  conduced  to  self-control  and  the 
consciousness  of  one's  responsibility,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  has  to  answer  with  one's  life  and  that  of 
his  nearest  and  dearest,  for  the  political  policies  adopt e<l 
by  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  (Jermany,  tlie  writer  cites 
numerous  illustraticms  of  the  unfriendliness  with 
which  England  witnessed  the  rapid  and  im- 
pressive rise  of  Trussia  into  international  great- 
ness, from  the  time  of  the  Schlcswig-Ilolstein 
war  of  18G4  ;  and  in  connection  with  this — 
with  an  implied,  tliough  not  express(Ml.  refer- 
ence to  corresponding  jealousy  c»n  tho  part  of 
Germany — he  sketches  the  imperial  growth  of 
England  during  **  the  Disraeli  era."  All  these 
things,  however,  he  says,  did  not  seriously 
disturb  the  relations  between  tlie  two  countries. 
He  proceeds  : 

It  was  only  in  18S4,  when  Germany,  with  it-s  colonial 
aspirations,  entered  the  sphere  of  world-politics,  that 
England  began  to  oppose  her,  and  it  reciuired  the  exer- 
cise of  great  flnnness  and  patience  to  convert  the  Eng- 


lish opposition  which  pursued  us  at  every  step,  bawl 
on  the  unheard-of  fact  that  Germany,  too,  desired  to 
Ijecome  a  colonial  power,  to  convert  this  oppositioD 
into  approving  recognition.  We  had  to  resign  ourselTfs, 
during  this  process,  of  course,  to  many  a  painful  iv- 
nunciation  ;  notably  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  since  £]ngland  proceeded,  without  any  lotss  o( 
tinu»,  to  block  our  further  advance  by  occupying  coo- 
tiguous  territory.  That  this  fact  exercised  a  depressing 
effect  upon  us  is  notorious,  but  with  what  countenana 
would  England  have  accepted  our  occupying — a  thing 
very  possible — the  tracts  north  of  Natal,  thus  forming 
a  l)arrier  to  English  advance?  But  that  belongs  to 
Cai)rivi's  time,  which  cost  us  the  reversion  of  Zanzibar, 
and  which,  as  is  still  generally  remembered,  formed  the 
culminating  point  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  ])owers.  Even  after  that  the  official  relations  con- 
tinued i)erfectly  good,  but  commercial  rivalry  began  to 
assert  itself.  Wilson's  famous  book  **Made  in  Go^ 
many''  gave  drastic  ex{>ression  to  the  new  tendency, 
which  soon  attained,  as  a  culminating  result,  the  adop- 
tion by  the  English  Government  of  it«  proposal  that  aJl 
goods  manufactured  in  Germany  should  lK»r  the  stamp. 
*'  Made  in  Germany.'-  The  hope  was  entertained  that 
the  English  would,  under  any  circumstances,  give  their 
own  goods  the  preference.  Events  took,  of  courM; 
quite  a  diiTerent  turn.  Tlie  projected  boycotting 
chang(Hl  into  an  unexpected  "puff"  for  the  solidity 
and  eflTiciency  of  German  industry.  Not  "cheap  and 
bad,''  as  a  saying  which  cropped  up  at  the  time  of  the 
Phihidelphia  exiK)sition,  and  which  gained  credence, 
wished  to  make  one  Ijelieve,  but,  overcoming  all  com- 
petition, German  industry-,  .since  it  appeared  under  its 
own  name,  has  won  its  way  not  only  in  the  emporiums 
of  the  world,  but  on  that  very  English  soil  from  whicli 
it  was  sought  to  be  exclude<l 

With  anti  -  Gernian  feeling  thus  awakened, 
came  the  episode  of  Knipenn*  William's  telegram 
to  Kruger,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jameson  raid, 
which  infliimeil  public  sentiment  in  the  highest 
degree  a«:j:ainst  (.M?rrnany  and  the  Kaiser.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  tlie  South  African  war 
l^roke  out,  (Jennany,  in  common  with  almost 
the  entire  continent,  sympathized  intensely  with 
the  Hoer  republics, — a  further  source  of  int«r 
national  bitterness  and  ill-feeling.  To  this  con- 
dition of  mind  Dr.  Schiemann  traces  the  agita- 
tion in  England,  whicli  looks  upon  Germany  as 
a  most  dan(2:erous  enemy,  and  wliich  has  had  its 
echo  in  a  corresponding  agitation  in  Germany. 
He  devotes  special  attention  to  the  endeavors  in 
certain  English  journals  to  promote  an  Anglo- 
Kussian,  and  (*ven  an  Anglo  -  France  -  Russian 
alliance.  Thus  far,  he  continues,  all  tliis  is  onlj 
**  press  politics  ;  "  hut  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  he  maintains,  is  demonstrated  by  iho 
warnings  that  Mr.  Halfour,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Count  von  Hiilow,  on  the  other,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  utter  as  to  the  danger  that  lies  in  tho 
inflaming  of  international  aniitiosities.  The  con- 
cluding passage  of  the   article   brings    Anglo- 
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.n  relations  into  connection   with   the 

■  ("The  Tariff  Problem")  diHtinctly  declarCH 
indetBtaada  the  confllctliiK  int«reHts  which 
twocoi)iitrleB(EDgiBind  and  thv  Uiiited  StatcH) 
personal  experience.  Tho  coquetting  vritb 
I  fiiendsblp  Is  but  a  Hham  to  (riKlit«ti  others. 
or  place  be  points  directly  to  the  poMiibility 
>da  may  fall  into  the  handu  of  the  United 
ehinallerVBry  Justly  adds,  "That  country  [the 


Unlt«d  StAtefi]  constitutes  the  real  danger  for  England. 
Frum  it  alone  boH  Great  Britniu  again  and  again  suf- 
fered defeut-H.  .  .  .  The  Eiiiflinh  fear  the  Yankees,  and 
therefore  they  prefer  to  vent  their  displeasure  on  others." 
And  in  the  Kemi-oRicial  work  of  Wheles  "The  Third 
Sali^4bn^y  Administration,"  we  flnil  a  verilAble  sample 
collection  of  anti-Anierican  sayings.  Ko,  as  to  tiiat 
friendship,  there  is  nothing' in  it.  But  as  to  the  end  to 
be  aimed  at  in  German-En glinh  relations,  one  must 
afcree  entirely  with  Axhley  an  well  na  with  Dclbrflck. 
Both  desire gixd  relations  between  the  two  countriCB, 
Ashley  even  raising  the  question  of  a  possible  alliance. 

We  do  not  perceive  any  real  intercHts  of  Germany  or 
Great  Britain  which  wouhl  conflict  with  that,  but  we 
believe  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapxe  before  the 
echo  of  the  wicked  and  uialicious  agitation  of  the  Ttmet 
and  its  afBlisl«d  brethren  of  the  press  will  cease  to  be 
(elt.  Scmjttr  iilUiutil  h<icri't  iniiUicltr  cdtuMintdiuIo, 
and  we  are  still  far  rcnioved  from  the  time  when  the 
fine  sentiment  which  President  Roosevelt  expresMd  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  FrMlurick  the  Great  monument : 
"The  prosperityof  one  nation  is  not  a  threat  to  another, 
but  a  hope,"  ehatl  have  become  the  splritnal  pOHaessiou 
of  the  world.  ■  .  ■ 

There  is  no  essential  antagonism  between  us  and 
England.  lu  us  Imth  the  spiritual  ideals  of  Prot«stsnt- 
iHm  have  found  their  purest  e:ipression  and  borne  the 
noblest  fruit  In  sclenci;,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  lu 
workmanship.  Both  are  brave  and  manly  nations ;  the 
world  is  nut  so  small  that  they  cannot  both  contend  for 
honors.  United,  they  present  the  most  powerful  com- 
bination possible  lo^ay.  Why  should  they  not  Join 
hands r 


[APANESE  LABOR  LEADER  ON  THE  AMERICAN  LABOR 

MOVEMENT, 


le  recognized  leader  of  the  lalior  move- 
ent  in  Japan  and  the  reprcseiilativo  I'f 
»  Socialists  at  the  Internatiuiia!  Social- 
reas  held  in  AniBterdaiti  last  siininx'r, 
.  Katayama.  who  is  now  in  this  country 
:  social  problems,  ought  to  be  listened  to 
Tticular  interest  in  whatever  he  has 
itb  regard  to  Aiiicrican  labor  leadors 
ements.  Hiaarticloon  "The  American 
Problem  and  Socialism,"  apitearing  in 
st  iaene  of  the  Shakwui-Slniiji,  or  the 
(Tokio),  ie  a  plain  and  frank  criticism 
zisting  status  of  the  trade-uninns  and 
,der8  in  the  United  States  as  he  aees 
It    cannot    be   gainsaid,  this    Jagianese 

declares,  that  the  power  of  American 
ions  is  steadily  gmwinp.  In  his  opin- 
increase  of  wajjes  in  the  Uniteil  .States 
kept  pace  with  tin:  advance  of  the  cost 
;,  while  "  recurrent  strikes  have  reeulti'd 
ing   bnt   the    growing    iriiaerieB   of  the 

class,  despite  the  apparent  growth  of 
ence  of  Iftbo"  unions."     Mr.  Katayama 


does  not  favor  the  exclusive  imlicy  adopted  by 
almost  all  labor  unions,  which  jealously  shut 
their  dooj-s  against  the  incoming  laborers, 
whether  doniestic  or  foreign.  As  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  most  proTiiinout  labor  leaders  in  the 
United  States,  he  says  : 

The  American  coal  miiicrK'  union,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  -lohn  Mitchell,  does  nut  stand  on  a  common 
ground  with  the  Western  coal  miners'  uuion,  which, 
guided,  by  tlie  jilatform  of  socialism,  is  more  progressive 
and  militHut  than  its  assumed  ally  in  the  East.  Nor  is 
the  American  Peileratinn  of  I^alwr  in  harmony  with  the 
socialistic  ctial  miners  in  the  West.  All  labor  leaders 
have  risen  froni  a  cIohs  in  Iwhalf  of  which  they  propose 
to  light.  But  when  a  workiiigman  attains  to  a  position 
where  he  holds  a  comninnding  scepter  at  the  head  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- work  In  gmen,  he  is 
no  longer  a  lalnrer.  Ills  influence  become*  so  great 
that  even  capitalistii  not  infrequently  And  it  impoMlble 
not  to  solicit  ills  faviir.  His  temptation  oft«n  is  auch  aa 
to  make  him  sacrifice  even  the  purpose  and  Interest 
for  wbicb  he  had  vowed  to  stand. 

Presiilents  Mitchell  and  Gomj)crB,  the  Japanese 
labor  leader  asserts,  have  B0Dietiim««  "cHmKV» 


TK  ARK- UK  I  OMSK    NOT  T 
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Iiclieves  to  Im  a  patent  fact.  He  admit 
tlic  organization  of  laborers  is  of  vital  im|K 
so  lotijj;  as  the  existing  social  system  is  in 
In  tlie  meantime,  he  does  not  lose  siglit 
fact  tliat  such  an  organization  is  simply  a 
to  iin  on>i.  Neither  is  lie  ijfnorant  of 
anoiiialcius  c-ltocts  emanating  from  trade-i 

The  cnrpFnt^ru'  union  of  Chicago  Is  the  mort 
rnl  of  trnde-uiiinnM  in  American  citiiw.  Abiui 
IHiwerfiil  in  Htm  mentality,  this  organf  lation  ^i 
Inlely  ilenieil  iion-uniun  carpeniem  an  opportu 
work,  beHJitcH  jmlouHly  preveoting  the  incrcMc 
niiiuber  of  Ce  I  low- workmen  by  ill-t  renting,  even  i 
new-comerK  tmin  outaiile.  Th<-ir  fellowKblp  is 
within  the  nftri-ow  circle  nt  tbeir  union ;  outaii 
they  ure  extremely  HelflHh  and  iutoleimnt.  Bndi 
cliiMlve  mensure  is  necextwry  to  a  greater  or  1« 
tinte  In  onler  to  realiie  the  purpoxe  of  trade-net 
when  it  in  earrieil  to  such  an  extreme  a*  in  the 
the  ChicaKo  earpeiiterH'  union  it.  cannot  bat  li 
piihlic  sympathy,  which  is  essential  xo  the  sac 
movement  iiKainHt  the  capitalist  clofui. 

The  writer  gives  the  above  instnnce  as  » 
one  of  numerous  similar  cases  iu  the  reci 
'"..l*"!!™"..'.^™.'.''  II"!"*;"'  ^""  ""^  Aineri<'an  trado-unions.  The  only  mea 
deliver  the  American  workingmtm  frou 
a nomalotis  situation  Mr.  Katayania  finds  in 
ailoption  of  a  socialistic  platfonti.  The  *■ 
drawback  to  the  American  socialistic  move 
he  believes,  is  the  lack  of  i-om|jetent  bii< 
ipiate  leaiierHhip.  Suc-li  a  man  as  f^iigene 
''  nndaunleil  and  fearless  as  lie  is,  is  still 
ri'criiileil  from  among  lattorers,  who,  laa 
are  intenist.-il  in  trade-unionism  rather  th 
socialism,  L<'t  him  speak  ill  of  the  platfoi 
the  trnili'-nnion  and  he  will  be  sure  to  loi 
sym[)atby  of  by  far  tbe  greatest  portion  o 


a  fu-cret  understanding  with  capitalists,  ignoring 
an  interest  which  tbey  arc  intrusted  to  represent, 
under  the  pretension  of  e,x|K'diency  n>»orted  to 
in  order  to  '  harmonize  '  capital  and  labor.  It  is 
lamentable,  ind<N.'d,  that  theso  gciitleinyn  are 
I'liHtemptuously  regarded  by  the  iu<'ft  intelligent 
clat>H  of  laborers  as  tools  of  the  capitaliii't  class." 


ll'HOS    iiK   THK 


niat    trade-unionism    will    never  be    the    ri 
deemer   o£    the    workingman,    Mr.     Katayam 


WAS  LKW  WALLACE  ' 


AN  ORIENTAL  WITH   MEDIEVAL 
TASTES  ? " 


AUUKIKAI'IIV  and  character  sk-.^lch  of  the 
lale  (ien.  Lew  Wallace  appears  in  the  eur- 
ront  number  of  tbe  Ih-i'l'T  Mmft-.im:  The  tnu-st 
thing  that  may  Im  said  nbimt  Ibi'  late  solilier- 
Author,  in  whow'  charaeter  tbero  wer.'  miiny  in- 
teresting cunt radiel ions,  is.  according  lo  the 
writer  of  this  article  lMert.Hlith  Niiholsoii).  tliut 
he  was  an  <triental  with  medieval  tastes,— a 
kind  of  American  Sir  liichard  Iturt.m. 

CaravanH  ami  iiilxrinrnp-*  niul  ihe  ilinlecM  of  thi- 
Aamtt  WMV  wholly  wllhin  the  niiiue  of  Inn  interei'lH 
and  nyniiMthieH.  When  hewentton'preHcnt  hlscinmlry 
»t  CanMtantinople  It  wan  an  thouKh  an  exile  were  KoliiK 
boMW-    Th*  Orivntkl  elenieut  lu  bin  character,  borne 


nut  Ktrikingly  lu  IiIh  personal  appearance,  waa  (i 
cniphuHized  liy  a  grace  and  dignity  of  Hpecch  asm 
an  it  wan  cliarniing.  He  wan  thoroughly  draiocR 
>iis  tantes  and  idealH,  and  alwayn  approachable :  b 
<!unmion  currency  nf  anecdote,  the  floaring  gam 
the  tuwn,  wan  not  fur  him.  He  liked  the  seriac 
ciinme  that  beliiiigs  to  the  unhurried  hour,  the  flr 
an  niirilintrunive  liKhl  and  a  good  cigar.  lie  coaU 
up  with  ciinvincing  vivldnettn  an  Oriental  acenci 
wribe  a  military  maneuver  until  the  liitteuer  heu 

\  dignilied  and  meritorious,  hut  not  hrill 
military  career  was  Wallace's,  says  Mr.  SI 
son.  His  record  iu  the  Mexican  War  and  li 
War  of  the  UebelUoii  is  a  fine  one,  but  not 
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ribute  to  tlimliscipiine  mul  efliciency 
lent  of  Iniliana  voluntoert)  is  tile  fact 
ally  every  man  wliu  enrolled  in  it  won 
on,  many  attaining!  liijjih  mnk.  He 
\x  or  ca[>acity  for  ]X)litics.  lie  once 
lection  to  Congresa,  anO,  indeed,  waa 
ed  to  any  oflico  of  iniiiortani;e  ;  but 
flayes  inaile  him  governor  of  New 
I  President  (Jarfleld  sent  him  as  min- 
rkey,  writing  acniss  his  coinmiMion 
"  to  indicate  that  the  ap|>ointment 
ecognition  of  mprcly  political  nr  mill- 
a.     The  writer  of  this  article  declares 


that  he  has  it  on  the  authority  of  Ueneral  Wal- 
lace's own  word  that  it  was  a  conversation  with 
tise  famous  infidel,  Roliert  (1.  liigersoU,  which 
suggested  to  him  the  writing  of  the  famous 
novel,  "Ben  Hur." 

To  the  literary  critic,  who  is  "so  prone  to  warn 
the  common  herd  that  popularity  is  in  itself  no 
proof  of  merit."  and  also  to  the  ■■mere  reader  of 
Ijooks  who  believes  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  a 
critic  than  to  be  a  pojnilrtr  novelist,'  the  writiT  of 
this  article  haa  this  to  say  about  Ihe  book  whicli 
hohis  the  ri;cord  for  the  largest  »&\is  ever  scored 
liy  a  copyright  novi'l  : 

The  sneer,  repeatal  sini-e  (IcuituI  Wallnce'H  dmth, 
Hint  bJH  Ijook  U  claiwic  utily  t^i  the  proviutial  churcb- 
giior,— the  vUlHgeclKSHleaii^rainlSuiiitfty-HchoHl  super- 
hitendetit, — (Itxts  not  account  fur  the  fact  t)iat  it  hait 
litN<u  tnuiHlHKit  into  every  Kuruiiean  tongue,  ami  Into 
Arabic  au<l  JapnneM!,  ortiiatI*(>|*eIjCu  rend  atiil  prnitHnl 
it.  Its  HticceHswaH  iidI  iIuu  wniiKih  Uithe  fact  that  the 
Kreat«st  figure  in  blHtnry  wan  brought  iiitii  it  (anil  with 
iuflnite  tact  and  reverence),  but  tliat  It  \<*  almve  every- 
thing cine  a  utory,  and  one  of  Htrong  (il)er  and  vigorous 
dramatic  intercHt.  It  in  the  work  of  a  martial  hand, 
and  those  who  dismisH  it  ah  an  auxiliary  reading  book 
for  village  Kuiiday-Hchooln  are  hard  iiudhetl  for  am- 
munition. "BoD-IIui'"  haH  iindoubleilly  found  favor 
among  tbe  great  Ijody  of  American  church-going  peo- 
ple, but  General  Wallace  wan  certainly  not  a  Henti- 
iiiental  religiouist,  though  he  wan,  it  may  Ite  Haid,  a 
Hlncere  Christian  l>ellever.  .  .  .  Many  go  down  defeiiil- 
Ing  the  l)att«red  shield  of  romance, — but  niaiiy  more 
stand  ready  to  ride  into  the  arena.  Grilles  of  repute 
declare  that  Scott  »  nji  no  artist ;  and  mnny  more  have 
forgotten  thut  Bulwer  Lytton  ever  livetl.  D'Artagnaii 
and  the  three  are  daily  forced  to  put  their  hackH  to  tbe 
wall  and  nght  for  the  honor  of  Dumaii.  Lew  Wallace 
found  a  fragment  of  the  cloak  of  Scott  and  threw  It 
about  his  own  shoulders.  Ho  was  of  a  generation  lo 
whom  "Ivauhoe"  wmi  a  claH^ic  lieyond  que»>tifln  or 
cavil,  and  he  grew  up  among  books  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  claims  of  Scott  to  be  called  poet  were  never 
debated. 


DON  QUIXOTK'S  ANNIVERSARY. 


•sent  year  marks  the  tercentenary  of 
irst  publication  ••{  '-Don  Quixote." 
:ion  of  this  anniversary  the  Loudon 
rFebruary  is  a  ■■Cervantes"  numbi'i-. 
itin  Hume,  who  contributes  the  first 
Cervantes  enthusiast.  He  gives  an 
tbe  life  of  Cervantes  and  tlie  ciri^um- 
inectcd  with  the  creation  of  his  irti* 
c,  P'rom  his  boyhood,  Cervantes  had 
ae,  but  it  waa  in  a  ])astoral  romance, 
that  he  made  his  first  serious  bid  for 
■■  Btory  found  little  vogue  in  .Spain. 
ior  doecril)ed  it  as  his  darling  work 
lour  of  his  life.     He  iiest  turned  his 


attention  to  the  stage,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
rti-amas,  but  tbe  actors  would  not  play  his  pieces. 
Persecution  and  poverty  dogged  his  steps  all  his 
life,  but  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  work, 

SANCIIO     PAXZA. 

It  was  probably  about  1592  that  "Don 
Quixote  "  was  begun,  and  though  at  first  it  was 
doubtless  intended  to  be  a  book  of  moderate 
length,  the  creation  grew  page  by  page,  amid 
toil  and  trouble  untellable.  aad  was  not  pub- 
lished till  January,  HJO.i.  Major  Hume  tolla 
how  Sancho  Fanza  was  introduced  into  the 
story :  . 
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oiinttfnipornry  SpHin,  cimtnisteil  with  the  rom* 
inelitM  HUKKPSlvd  by  a  jfrfftt  iiHti<iiiiil  altemitioa 
tu  personify  the  iinisiiiv  renlity  wilh  iin:i:!'ri\ry  i 
to  till-  e_xHltiil  hallitciniiticiim  uF  Don  gujx< 
SiLuchu  aunt  Into  exli(t«nc«.*,  without  u'liom  bu 
would  havi!  lost  half  his  slgiiiRcnuce. 

(jiiixiilo,  inilvcd,  mnybe  tiiken  ns  h  ixTminllli 
the  Spnnioli  |K.-u|)le  under  the  iiiHiu^nce  <if  thr  U 
tii>Dtb-ctMiriiTy  idtMiN  that  ruiiii<<l  tlivm,  huiI  Sn 
tho  periiiiin«-iit.  HOlid  element  of  the  luUlou  w 
ftild«d  dn.iini  liiul  fii'd. 


At  flrHt  there  ' 
Done  would  havu 
(I  Hluirt  mtiru  of 
heretl  to. 

When  the  tnlu  ileveloiied  into  a  rculUt. 


;   «ii! 


WAS  wkitte; 


Squire  Siintiui,  iiwl,  iinl«-il. 
(vdMl  [f  the  iiriximil  |>1aii  i>( 
vHlriu  romance  had  lieen  lul- 


Jlr.  Henry  Bernard,  wlui  follow!)  Mujfir 
entitles  liisartide  -Tbi^  Ituiitinfi;  (irmindi 
giuxolft."  He  descriU'w  tlie  sc.-m-a  of  Dt 
xiitc's  ml  ventures,  and  also  identifies  the 
place  'if  the  book.     He  says : 

ArKamaMi11a's[irincipnl  IiouKt  iutheCasadeKi 
which  hn»  l>w"  Judged  worthy  of  preHerration. 
n-emM  to  IwiiodiKpute  that  here  iu  the  prison-lib 
Curi'iinleji  wiw  held  iu  captivity.  But  imw  m' 
wrought  iu  thin  dark  cell,  wliow-  ceiling  is  ba 
fret  from  IlK^eartheiilloor,  miut  remain  undecid 
iiioHt  careful  of  hislflrianx  will  admit  that  in  th: 
lliu  hook  wa.t  prolMblycoiii^ived.  for  theproloKo 
Jlrst  partliiformn  us  that  it  was  "eutceuderedinl 
.  .  .  Thf  prevaili[iK  faith  isa  mere  matter  of  dt 
iKinK  held  1>y  Ilie  most  udviHictMl  Hchool  that  t1 
de  ^ledraii'j  is  the  birthplace,  not  only  of  Uic  di 
of,  the  Ixmk  unci  of  iii«  M-cond,  which  was  writ 
yean*  later,  but  iilw)  of  every  epiMwlu  iu  the  Ule 
;  iHirtrayal  of      vanti-s,  including  the  biilLle  ot  Lieiiauto. 


THE  ITALIAN  STATKSMAN,  CRISPI,  AS  SKEN   BY  HIS 
COMPATRIOTS. 


THE  nnvfdlinjr  of  a  rrnnmnient  hy  HiitelH  to 
Francesco  (!ria|>i  in  a  sijiian.'  at,  Palermo 
renamed  after  tlie  dnid  statesman  lias  call<!d 
forth  a  miijilwr  of  nrti.'les  in  the  Italian  n-views. 
The  Jiivit^la  'H  /iouia  ^  lioine)  devotes  a  special 
numl.ier  to  t'rispi.  Th"  Xaovn  Aiii'-h,ijiii-  (iJonie) 
rliscueses  "('rispi.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaii-s." 
in  an  exti^iidcil  illustrated  article.  Mario  Mnn- 
dalari,  in  the  Ui'll-i  M-l->-i>-t  (Roim-),  gives  a 
nuin).>er  of  miimblislii'd  documents  referring  to 
Grispi,  and  a  lirief  estimate  of  the  man,  part  of 
which  we  quote  : 

Francesco  Crispi  always  inspired  fear;  that  in  nil. 
And  he  Inspired  fear  )>ecaus«  he  always  remained  a 
KCtar>-  and  a  cuiispirator ;  that  he  was  before  1846 ;  tliat 
he  was  aftvr  18S3.  No  oue  was  ever  able  to  read  wholly 
and  clearly  the  thought:!  of  Crlspl,  hence  the  fear  that 
be  always  inspired  in  friends  and  adveraarleB.  In  his 
bralD  one  thoitglit  dominated,— that  of  the  greatueiis  of 
hla  country.  All  the  other  tbounibta  came  and  went, 
appeared  and  diitappeand.  Ilka  vapor  In  ■  bailing  kettle. 
Since  ha  had  helpnl  to  InonaM  .tt».gjgil— i  of  the 
eonntrr,  lie  bad  a  niwt  a-  '■     And 


since  tliu  i>xt>ed[(ir)u  of  Marsitta  would  not  be' 
made  without  his  work,  as  exile,  he  plawd  bin 
his  own  mlnil,  Iwtween  (xarlbaldi  aud  AfaxziDL 
was  in  the  second  rank,  and  aUu  ^'ictor  Btnn 
TbiH conception  of  hiituwif  he  wished  toimposem 
iuHpvaking,  discussintc,  walking.  (;uveniing ;  in  t 
con vursat  inns,  in  meetiugx.  and  in  minibterU 
ences.  Conscqneutly,  It  le  pri>|>eT  to  say  that 
never  enjoyed  the  complete  faith  uiid  sympathy 
Horereigu  whose  minister  he  waa.  IIU  cottpei* 
the  government  was  always  imposed  by  exiract 
events  of  inttrualor  foreign  i>olitic»,  and  was  act 
to  parliamentary  revolutioux  or  to  personal  tjm 
However,  the  extraordinary  events  of  tCffl  n 
Crispl  one  of  the  strongest.  mo«t  audnciausanda 
Htai«timen  of  Europe  during  the  niueteeutb  ceati 
In  another  number  of  tlio  Italia  Hodt 
given  much  of  the  address  by  Prof.  G 
Arcnleo,  Senator,  pronoiinceii  at  the  unT 
of  the  monument,  yenator  Areoleo  calli' 
'■  one  of  the  most  aingular  men  of  naw  I 
and  Bays  "serene  judgment  of  hit  col 
figure  can  hardly  yet  be  given."  The  ^ 
was  in  some  things  bis  political  o|>pODeBi 
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«  ftccosed  of  partiality.  We  give  a 
most  stiiking  seatencea  : 

Sicilian  birth  lie  drew,  accentuated,  the 
.tea  of  iiituillou,  rapid  nctrion,  rebelliniiH  iii- 
dty,  iinpatleiice  of  atialysiM,  indomitable 

(niwiuatiou  tor  great  naiiim  and  gniO. 
ktic  energies  tendiiiKtu  a  xiiigle  gual ;  Sicil- 
1  Italian  sonl.  He  aloue  o(  the  gronil  Iwt- 
ned  all  the  riciaiiitudeB  of  Italian  publii- 
ralutloii,  that  changed  the  piilitical  'ir<ler>s 

that  liaH  created  bocIhI  <irdiTH.  Thvrefnrf . 
*a  aspect,  like  the  de«(lH  that  preceiled  the 

with  alternate  tatev  »(  victory  and  defeat. 
.  of  conflict  of  principles  and  InterimtH,  uf 
Ad  devignH.  He  app«are<l  ai  i-evolutioniHt 
itioniyiHt.  ilHinocrat  and  aiit'ierat,  tribune 
*,  lo^'e^  of  the  people  and  (li'spiier  of  the 
le  began  as  a  rrpablican  and  eniled  aH  a 
He  followed  Mazxlnl  in  the  name  of  lili- 
'Ictor  Eninianuel  in  the  nanie  uf  unity,  and 
the  coinlzfo  to  the  asaenibly,  from  factionH 
iment,  from  the  barricaileH  to  the  Htat«  v( 
ithout  contradiction  of  niennH,  butalwayx 
I  the  goal,  for  In  him  the  idea  of  the  father- 
led  bU  mind  and  niove<]  hix  Bonl  and  h\n 
tor  and  fugitive,  HtnigglinK  for  the  people. 
T  popular.     Rigid  and  autocratic  man  of 

he  was  bated  by  the  nioileriiWJi ;  precur«or 
xH,  parties,  he  was  their  rnde  butt.  Obeye<l 
yj  vant  inaJoritleHwhen  in  the  government, 
of  his  fall  be  was  alone.    He  rallied  votem, 

form  partiee.  The  excessen  of  his  attacliH 
lis  enemies;  the  excess  of  his  conmiands 

friendH.  Such  was  his  character,  shy  of 
I  hiR  style,  devoid  of  phraHex  :  such  his  life. 
lasures.  To  King  Ferdinand,  to  whom  h<' 
lughty,  he  replied,  "  I  neek  Juntlce.  mil 
i>  Garihaldl,  hesitating  over  an  expedition. 
"I  guarantee  Sicily  on  my  life."  Tohiw 
ioDH  who  urged  him  to  coniiplracy,  he  re- 
!t  plebisciles,  factions  an<l  insurrection!' are 
ul"  To  MaExlni,  who  counneleil  him  In  agi- 
iajnent  for  the  ancient  faith,  lie  rcsponilifii. 
(nant  to  my  conscience  tiiat  a  conspinilor 
eal  hiniKelf  underthccuat  of  aleKlKliitor." 
)o  asked  him  of  wliat  party  he  wiih,  he  re- 
1  Crispi."    To  Bismarck,  wlio  quiKiteil  liini 


alH>ut  unknown  Africa,  "I  Iimnd  it.  and  I  keep  It." 
Accused  of  falllnic  In  reforms,  lie  rejnhieil,  "A  tpiveru- 
ment  does  what  it  can.  not  what  tl  wUheH."  .These  am 
not  pllrHse^  but  indexes  of  the  same  energy.— sidea  of 
the  polyhedron.    Priile  is  revealed,  but  also  character. 


ROPOSED  STATK  CONTROi.  OF  ITALIAN   RAILWAYS. 


e§ent  Italian  mJDistry  annoumcs s<-iiii- 
iftlly  that,  owing  to  inability  to  agree 
ulroad  companies  on  a  new  arraiige- 
he  private  operation  of  (lie  roads,  tliu 
oa  Jaly  I,  assume  control  of  all  tbc 
:cflpt  the  south  Italy  railroada.  accord- 

pToTlBions  of  the  law  of  INii'i.  Ah 
t  concession  has  been  in  cflect  oinco 
mtiraly  new  order  of  things  is  pro- 

TiewB  M  to  what  ie  really  best  to  do 
L  ISditon,ftnthorB,  and  magazine  writ- 
■7  informing  tlie  public  as  to  present 


facta  and  best  luture  policies.  Deputy  Mag- 
giorini  Ferraris,  editor  ol  tin;  .Wjcn  Aiilultiiji'i 
(Rome),  in  tin'  first  niinibor  of  Ilia  review  for 
January,  discussfs  ■■  How  I'uople  Travel  in  Italy 
and  Abroad,'  anil,  by  comparative  tables,  makes 
a  bad  showing  for  Ikily.  In  the  niinihor  of  trips 
Iter  inhabitant,  ItJily  is  aliead  of  only  Itussiaand 
Koiitnania.  Its  average  is  l.H'J.  while  in  Eng- 
land it  is  27. 10.  1,'otiiiaring  the  number  of  trips 
with  iheir  average  length,  which  is  greater  in 
Italy  than  in  several  other  countries,  it  still 
results  that  Austria  makes  three  times  the  use 
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oi  ;;i)ii\^.i«lH  (liAl  ltiii\  iliM's.  h'rjiiMT  I'oiir  tiinos, 
,^\>a  S\Ml-.-ov!nu«l  (i)mmii  .six  liiiioH.  In  Icii^tli  nt' 
)  .r.*.\v««i'«.  Itnl\.  \\\\\\  l.t.  r.U  kiloiiirtfM's.  ranks 
j^.wM  Mun^^n.  r\i'riMlm^  nnly  litlli*  llt'l^iinii 
.^ti.)  S\Mt  oil:n)tl  In  |)ropnrlinn  of  tlir  Irn^tli 
.*.  >.noN  t.«  |«opul:ihiMt.  Ilalv  is  nl  l!u>  JiottiMn  of 
;.o  "sM  w'.i!-.  I.  kiloinrlrrs  |mm'  UXJ.dOO  inliaU 
,.»'.;i>  \\!'.",".o  Sw  ji  oil.'in^l  Iijis  li;».l  kilonii'tiM's. 
I  o'.n^viMiUi  n.iNM'Mm'j  Kilos.  Ilniv  )>n>Yt'S  In  lijivr 
.■:.^  !i:i;!-.»'>i  \^\  w\\\  »»uinnv  in  Knropo  lor  all 
,  ,^^^o»   rtu.i  i^r  t  u'\:'.:n '\    lor  ihivxi  rlass. 

\\\  V.'.s  >i\\'^so,    .';i!i'..,r.  \   niunl'iT.    .'^iijnor    For 
.i;',>  ;'.\;*;>  ;»;  ^:io:r.  '.«  v.*;;';    •  iCailroiiil    AnaivliN 
•■.  I;.-*  \      ..v,»;  n!..-\\>i   i\\    \\w  lonii'.iion   o:   tlio 
\\«o^   ,*.   ;■.•:   '..»"::^v;  n:,v,'\   ;iii,|    ii\ivi   i^'.ant.  :> 
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sufiin  Xnzittfin/t'  urgos  the  incompatibi 
taking  over  of  tlie  railroads  with  ihi? ; 
governmental  policy  of  the  convers: 
pnl)lio  debt.  .  Althongh  iho  minist 
iroasurv  declares  its  aipilitv  to  redeei 
roads  and  put  tlieni  in  good  order 
new  issue  of  securities,  this  writer 
risky  to  engage  the  \vhi»!e  elasticity  o 
cial  system  in  iliis  i.»nr  affair.  Mai 
llUe^tions  lietween  the  g<»vcrnmeil 
operating  CiMn]>anies  rrmain  unseUl 
these  ht»  taken  into  c«'Urt.  or  even  1 
the  government  will  prohalily  have  d 
than  i:"  S\»!!:t»  :tLrree::;ent  cau  l»e  rei 
I'Vii  a  v'.i'.  tv.vi-  oi  iieg-'tiations.  * 

I'.i  :!:<•  .V       »  -1  .*  '  ■/■'.  airain.  "•  Vii 
"a:.:    t  xaiv.iius  iht*  i;'.:rs:i  -n  of  the  red 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MEXICO'S  ISTHMUS  RUUTK. 


SAFS  ft'W  Americana  are  aware  "l  ilie 
rogress  that  lias  rei^ently  Iiteii  made  on 
imus  of  Te)iuaut(^[>ec  in  tlie  diMtction  of 
ing  an  important  highway  of  gonimercc 
^nt  Diaz  has  just  made  a  trip  of  inejKic. 
the  istlimuB,  and  as  a  representative  of 
xicaD  Government,  whicli  in  partnership 

firm  of  English  contractors  has  pi-aiai- 
built  the  trans  isthmian  rail  road  and  trans- 

the  terndnal  porte  of  Coatzacoalc^s  am) 
Cruz,  has  o^cproMsed  his  satisfaction  with 
utniction  work  as  now  practically  com- 

A  writer  in  Mn-Urn  ilfjiru  descrilies  the 
■nt'stourof  ins[)ection,  and  sets  forth  some 
advanta};es  of  the  Tehuantepec  liuilway 

The  isthmus  is  situated  in  the  sonthorn 
I  of  Mexico,  in  the  states  of  Vem  <'niz 
ixaca.  The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
ee-line,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-fivn 

One  im|M)rtant  topographical  feature  of 
iniian  territory  is  its  comparatively  level 
ter.  The  rise  from  the  Atlantic  or  IJulf 
I  very  gradual,  and  culminates  in  the 
\  Pass,  at  a  height  of  only  seven  lnnidre<i 
irty  feet,  whence  the  descent  to  the  I'a- 
comparatively  abrupt.  The  isthnnis  af- 
'ertaiti  ailvStitagea  Yor  interoceanic  cm- 
ition.  The  writer  in  M'«lrnL  M.-jl,:.  holda 
ehusnU'pec  is  much  nearer  to  the  a.xiut 
the  world's  trade  than  either  Nicaragua 
ftma.  and  to  support  this  eonteiitioii  he 
he  following  table  of  distances  in  Knglish 
between    some  of   the  chief    commercial 


lltttH. '..'..' 


w  Drieaiis  to  Acapnlm 


It  is  claimed  lliat  the  opening  up  of  a  traile 
route  arroBji  the  Isfthmus  of  Teliuantepec  will  bo 
of  especial  bcni'lit  to  the  middle  West  of  the 
I'nited  States,  and  particularly  the  Mississippi 
Viilley,  Thi;  distance  from  the  month  of  the  . 
Mississippi  to  the  northern  terminal  of  the  Te- 
huantejR'c  Railway  is  MIO  miles,  and  the  total 
distance  by  rail  and  water  from  Chicago  to  the 
I'ncific  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  is 
Lilly  I.S7,')  miles.  The  average  saving  in  dis- 
tance by  the  Tehuantepec  route  over  Panama  to 
all  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  thi;  United 
States  and  Kurope  is  about  I,-J.">il  miles.     The 
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ind  to  lie  al'fiut  30  \ifT  cent,  clieapor 
or  wo<nl.  The  minimum  deptli  of  water 
o  harbors,  after  the  completion  of  opi'r- 
w  in  progress,  will  Le  not  less  than  ten 

fdicted  in  Moxirothat  theopeuingofthe 
pec  route  with  its  ports  in  full  o])eratiiin 
;  about  a  large  increaHi!  in  tlnM-XL-liange 
itabetweeu  Mexican  anil  Central  Aoii'ri 


can  Pacific  and  Atlantic  ports,  as  well  as  between 
the  interior  sections  of  Mexico  and  its  Pacific 
States.  Tlie  cost  of  transpitrtation  will  be  greatly 
reduced  via  l\\i'.  'I'ehuantepec  rout<!  as  compared 
with  tlie  long  hauls  via  the  railway  lines,  as  at 
]ireBeut.  At  the  present  time,  traffic  between 
Mexico  City  and  Mexican  Pacific  ports  moves 
via  Mexican  and  United  Plates  railway  lini>s 
thri.utrh  the  crossings  of  the  Hio  (irande.  The 
natural  roiiCo  for  this  traffic  is  by  way  of  Salina 
<  'ruz  and  tlm  Tehuantopec  Railway. 


THK  CR£dIT  LYONNAIS  AND   ITS  FOUNDER. 


.NTION  has  been  directed  anew  tu  the 
mous  French  banking  inatitution,  the 
ijonnais.  which  lias  brandies  iu  all 
the  world,  l>y  the  recent  iloath  of  its 
M.  Henri  (iermain,  the  well-known 
nancier  and  poHti<'iiMi. 


tnain  was  born  in  Lyons,  in  I-'ebruary. 
[e  had  a  useful  public  life,  having  been 
0  the  legislative  eori)8  fiir  the  Depart- 
\in  in  1869.  Tn  IHTl.he  was  a  nicni- 
B  National  Assembly,  wliich  afterward 
he  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  iss:..  lie 
ed  a  memlier  i.f  the  An.idcniy  nf  .^blral 
tic&l  Sciences,  pulilishing.  sucei-ssiviilv. 


works  on  parliamentary  law,  finance,  and  poli- 
tics. M.  (iermain  bad  an  unusual  nrntorical 
gift  and  a  fine  l.-gal  mind.  It  was  as  financier, 
however,  and  the  founder  of  the  famous  Credit 
Tjyonnais  that  his  title  to  fame  is  most  secure. 

The  first  branches  of  his  great  banking  insti- 
tution were  founded  iu  the  city  of  Lyons  and 
vicinity  iu  isilli.  In  the  Crrw/K. jn/nut  (Paris), 
the  story  of  tbd  successful  enterprises  of  this 
well-known  Lyons  banker  is  told  by  Franz 
Ileyinann.  It  was  easy  enough,  declares  this 
writer,  to  establish  the  banks  in  the  Lyons  zone, 
but  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  France  was  more 
difficult,  and  to  occupy  Paris  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  establish  several  banks  to  overcome 
the  great  obstacle  of  distance.  The  aims  Henri 
Germain  sought  to  attain  in  founding  the  great 
bank  were  simply  to  place  at  tlio  disposal  of 
business  men  and  others  all  the  sorvici's  of  a 
bank  by  offering  them  every  possible  facility  for 
credit,  and  by  extending  the  fiohl  fmm  Lyons 
and  Paris  to  every  large  city  in  France  ami  the 
important  capitals  abroad,  and  to  constitute  a 
numerous  rlieiitile  recruited  from  nil  classes  of 
the  population,  from  artisans  and  small  capital- 
ists tu  great  merchants  and  large  employers  of 
lulior  tlie  world  over. 

The  secret  of  M.  Germain's  extraordinary  suc- 
cess lay  in  knowing  how  to  invest  without  risk 
ihe  cajiiial  and  motmy  dejuisiUMl  imd  in  invest- 
ing sucii  enurmrius  sums  where  they  were  easily 
lealizabh'  at  anv  time.  Security  in  the  opera- 
tions <if  iliL-  bank  was  at  all  times  his  supreme 
aim.  A  notlier  element  of  success  iiiy  in  liis  con- 
victiun  of  the  impnrtance  ot  great  reserve  funds, 
lie  believed  in  regular  dividends,  and  the  large 
reserve  fund  which  he  accumulated  and  re- 
garded as  indispensable  enabled  him  to  assure  a 
regular  dividend  and  inspire<i  confidence  in  the 
future,  liia  wisdom  in  adopting  this  pnnciple 
was  justifii'd    whrn    the    Franco  -  Germaii  "War 
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jttic  trnluiiig.  tw>,  the  ilc|Nii'tc<l  iiiikKtrr  wh^ 
'Iilsivcly  ill  (ii'niiuii  M>il.  In  bis  yoiithfiil 
e  stilt  n  Htiidtiil.  tlu^  (iiTiniiii  H^li^t  vit-iliil 
■DMicnih)  hiiiiwll  niiil  his  nrt.  Mi'iiwl  wnn 
1  I'aria  ill  liit*r  yiiirs,  iilwiiys  Hlmlyiug  lii» 
tgn  with  the  ojH'ii  KiiKB  iif  II  keen  olwon'or. 
D  "  iDfiuenceK,"  nui'li  «•<  we  [wri'i-ive  in  (ithiT 
leci&lly  uiulertlie  effttl  of  the  Fn-iicli  iitnu.ic- 
not  to  {«  found  in  liiin.  His  art  n-MiiiiiKHl, 
tntry,  the  exiin-ssinn  nf  liis  iiwn  imliviiliiiil- 

I  ewwutinl,  nuitt^riiil  i-<iNlriit. 

regard  to  his  iiwii  time  jiIsh,  hi-  li;iw.  ns 
coiiu:  tit  bi*  t'onsiilitred  au  liisUii'i.iij  <4 
meil  authority  fm<l  vi^iacity.  lie  tlic 
I  herald  of  rniSKiHuisiu,  ita  tamr  lunl 
neuB,  8<ffvi-il  Kitii«!r<.i-  William  I.  wiili 
:>irutiuii,  HJlii-it  liiswi.rk  ln'iv  was  i-ski'ii- 
iirr,  l.e.*use  In;  )ia<i  liv.-d  thn.iinh  llm 
id  lie<>ii  a  u-itni'!<ii  >>r  tlic  iiicidrntii  wliii-1j 
1  ponraym!.  Still  frr.sli  in  all  niimU 
two  [•aintiiigK.  re]iM!wntiu>j  Blrikiiijt 
■CB  ill  ri'Cifiit  rniBeiiiii  history,  -Tht^ 
»n  of  the  Kinjf  at  Kruiijpdii'rn"  «iid 
partirn^  f.-r  the  Kidd  in  l«7l)."  What 
irce  and  pi 'ni-t rating  insight  has  tlit' 
splayi-d  in  the  ilint  one,  ■•  making  t-vcry 
■™  to  thi^  faJ-tlii'Bt  oiii.',  in  spitu  of  all 
pomp,  a  fas<'iii!itiii<>;  study  ;  and  wliai 
■  lifi!  in  the  Bi-roiid  pictuns,  when-  iji 
in  a  portion  of  thii  history  of  our  nif 


artiili!  i-i>ncludi'8 
:;hiof  productJouB. 
In  theyearltflTiiipiimreil  X\\v.  "  Mf  iiiombiiin  ut  Bran- 
ileiiliiirK  HiHtury,"  uii  episoillc  repi-Kii'iitiitiDii  i)f  tlie 
IniidniarkK  of  Geritiiiii  history  up  to  tlii'  iHlttlu  of  I^iji- 
nic.  But  liJH  favorite  llieiiie  wnit  tlie  tiiiii:  iif  Fmlericli. 
the  firmt..  With  tlie  vi.siim  mdiI  the  truth  of  tlie  hixto- 
riaa1ie<leplcte<l  pnrtiL-uliLrshi  thelifeof  llieifrentkitix, 
)iiN  iMtrsonallty,  hiMuflirial  acts,  hiHciinteiuiHirtirirs,  atiil 
]ii^  Mirn>uii<liuf(s.  'i'li  this  mtt^xury  IvlntiK  thi^  ilitintni- 
Kugler'M   "History  .if  Fmluriik  thi- 


lIKIU  t 


-iiicli  I 


It'll  I 


1)  III!  <iunrtiT 

iintsiic  iiii[Hirtatii'e  wiiH  fiiniiNhnl  liim  iti  iilustnttlnu 
Ihi- works ufFrtih-rliktWlireal.  IvIiiKKmlerickWil- 
iiiiiii  IV.,  shortly  iifU-r  his luin-'ciou  In  tlie  throne,  cim- 
I'civiil  the  [iniji>ct.  nf  n-publishiiiK  the  complete  works 
of  hi^  Kreiit  aim'stjir,  niid  of  milking  this  pnlilicatJim, 
which  wiiH  til  \w  prcsfiili'il  to  rorriL'ii  inoiiiirclis  or  to 
iiicritoriims  Imllvidiiuls  ,i*  » in.irk  of  disi  iiict  ion,  n.  most 
■'pli-ndidspvcimwior  lioolvitiiikitiK.  Kur  this  work  Meii- 
wl  drew,  Iwtwii-n  I  in;  ynim  IW:!  iLiid  IHIU,  two  liuiiilml 
lllust  rill  ions,  wlilch  were  ivlinKllurcil  iiN  wiuHkiits  I)y 
riiiniiiis  (irtiHts.  Tliont  followed  likewiw  illiistnitluu 
tlif  tiiiui  of  Fnih-rick  the  Umit,  the  !ithi)tfratil>l<^  v-ork, 
"Thu  Armyon'reiliTlek  ilieUreHt"  (IWO Roloreil  litho- 
KHiplis:  tNAT).  nnd  liiecolleetiun  of  woodcutM,  "Fmni 
King  Knilerick's  Time."  Of  hiKunnieroUNliirtteriialnt- 
iiiKH  wcxhall  name  only  thoMe  that  ani  best  known: 
>  TheltounilTablf  of  FnilericktlieUrrat,"  "Tlie  Flute 
Contort  ntSnnHSoiu'i"  lUvriinXutioiiai  Ciailpryl,  ''The 
Ciinination  at  KHiiiKslierK''  (in  tlie  lierlin  Pahlcel,  mid 
"The  lleimrture  for  till' Fiehl.  IHTd'-iXutiiinaKialletvv 
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^GAliA  has  a  rival,  if  \vu  may  credit  the 
news  which  conies  to  us  tli rough  the  llhi- 
Zettanfj  (Berlin), — a  formidable  rival, — in 
1b  of  tlieYgnassu,  which  river  forms  part  of 
undary  betwe(?n  Brazil  and  tli(i  Argentine? 
•lie.  That  sucli  a  stupendous  cataract  has 
atelv  l>een  discovered  is  due  to  the  fact 
t  is  situated  in  an  almost  impenetrable 
some  fifteen  liundred  kilometers  (a  kilo- 
is  a  little  over  .6  of  a  mile)  distant  from 
arost  city,  Buenos  Ayres.  The  discoverer 
or  Horaccio  Anasagasti,  of  the  Argentine 
»lic,  who  savs  : 

ro  seen  and  studied  the  falls  of  the  Xiaj^ara  and 
^ria  FallH  of  the  ZHml)eKi.  I  have  also  nieuH- 
le  YgnaKSU  Falls,  and  these  I  declare  to  lie  the 
of  the  three.  I  suppose  many  will  doubt  this,  but 
onfident  that  within  a  year  this  cataract  will  Ije 
rledged  to  be  the  ^r^atest  natural  wonder  in  the 
For  the  last  one  hundred  aii<l  ten  kilometers 
coarse,  the  Ygnassu  winds  through  a  rugjjeil, 
iinous  country  ;  some  eighteen  kilometers  before 
the  ParanA  it  flows  with  terrible  swiftness  and 
o  the  right,  and  here  are  the  falls.  The  preci- 
)wn  which  the  river  plunges  is  210  feet  high, 
hat  of  the  Niagara  is  only  167,  and  the  width  is 
eet, — almost  three  times  that  of  the  lIorseslKu* 


and  the  xVmerican  Falls  combined.  Moreover,  whereas 
it  is  estimated  that  one  hundre<l  million  tons  of  water 
fall  every  hour  at  Niagara,  one  hundred  and  forty 
million  is  carrie<l  every  hour  by  the  Ygnassu  F^lls. 
At  every  season  this  cataract  puts  all  the  others  in  the 
shmle,  but  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  river  rises  from 
six  to  ten  feet,  it  is  simply  stupendous. 

Niagara,  however,  need  have  no  fear  tliat  her 
throng  of  worshipers  will  be  ai)preciably  lessened 
for  the  i)resent,  for  it  is  a  wearisome  journey  to 
reach  the  Ygnassu  Falls.  From  liuenos  Ayres, 
only  about  lialf  the  distanci*  of  fifteen  hundred 
kilometers  can  becovere«l  by  rail.  Then  several 
hundred  kilometers  by  boat  brings  the  traveler 
into  an  utterly  uninhabit<'d  region  and  lands  him 
still  some  miles  from  tin?  falls.  All  this  w^ill  be 
changed  when  the  railroad  from  Paranagua,  in 
Brazil,  to  X'illa  Uica  and  Asunci(m,  in  Paraguay, 
is  completed,  for  the  roa<l  will  go  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vgnassu  to  the  point  where  it  empties 
into  the  Parana,  and  this  is  where  the  falls  are. 
But  th<'re  are  still  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  building  of  this  road,  and  for  a  long 
tinie  to  come  Buenos  Ayres  will  probably  re- 
main the  starting-point  for  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey  to  the  falls. 


PHOSPHORESCKNT  FISHF.S. 


ROUGH  the  expeditions  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate life  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean, 
remarkable  facts  have  b(;(^n  brought  to 
oncerning  the  conditions  that  prevail  there 
e  characteristics  which  tlni  deep-sea  animals 

0  have  developed  in  response  to  these  con- 
i. 

water  sliuts  out  the  light  at  such  great 
I,  and  plants  cannot  (?xist  there,  conscv 
y  animals  must  adapt  themstdves,  not  only 

lack  of  plant  food,  but  also  to  the  enor- 
presBure  of   the  water  and  the  perpetual 

i  paper  read  before  the  (Jerman  Zoological 
y,  and  published  in  the  ]'prhnn(f/iinfjni  drr 
hen  Zoolof/isrhen  GesrUschn/'f  (Leii)sic),  Prof. 
uer,of  Marburg,  says :  '-The  changes  which 
es  of  the  deep  sea  fishes  show,  especially 
msition  to  the  so-called  telescope  eyes  in 
ihes  of  many  diffcjrent  families,  are  con- 

1  as  adaptations  to  the  ])eculiar  light  rela- 
of  the  deep  S(!a,  for  the  most  important 
nee  in  the  con<litions  of  life  which  dis- 
jh  this  region  from  all  others  ai)pears  to 
)  lack  of  sunlight  and  its  apparent  com- 


I>ensation  by  the  pliosphorescent  light  of  the  or- 
ganisms living  there.  There  are  dilTerences  in 
the  structure  of  the  vertebrate  ey«i  which  up  to 
the  present  time  hav<i  be(?n  found  only  in  this 
region." 

I  infortunatfly,  our  knowledge  of  these  forms 
is  so  limite<l  tliat  there  is  hardly  any  answer  for 
(piestions  concerning  the  significance  of  the  great 
variety  shown  in  the  structure  andarrangement  of 
these  organs, — how  the  light  originates,  whether 
it  is  colored  or  not.  whetlier  it  is  continuous  or 
intermitt(?nt,  and  whether  the  fishes  always  re- 
main in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  effects  of  the 
sunlight  would  b<i  coni])letely  excluded,  or 
whether  thev  rise  nearer  the  surface  at  times. 

The  writc^r  finds  four  important  kinds  of  light 
organs.  One  kiu<l  of  tentacle  light  organ  con- 
sists of  modified  stran<ls  of  the  dorsal  fin,  an<l 
there  may  be  one  or  two  of  these  light  organs 
placed,  usually,  on  tlie  forehead,  but  in  some 
fishes  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  from  which  position 
th(;y  may- 1)0  thrown  forward  while  the  fish  is 
swimming,  although  they  are  sometimes  thrown 
backward  toward  the  tail. 

Another  kind  licjs  on  tl\e.  n^T!l\.t«^.  «v^^  ^V  'Oc^sv 
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various  parts  of  the  city.     Each  of  these  became 
known  as  'de  gang.'  " 

Judge  Deuel  states  that  ten  years  ago  pick- 
pockets in  the  teens  wore  a  rarity.  After  a 
while,  liowever,  tlie  frequency  of  arrests  for  this 
offense  became  noticeable,  and  in  1000  it  was 
nothing  unusual  to  have  several  of  these  youthful 
pickpockets  arraignc<l  in  one  day  in  the  Essex 
Market  Court.  From  picking  pockets,  these 
youthful  criminals  soon  branched  out  in  other 
forms  of  larceny,  becoming,  in  time,  bur- 
glars, highway  robbers,  forgers,  till-tappers,  an<l 
wagon  tliieves.  Under  tlie  old  system  of  a<i- 
ministering  justice,  the  time  and  thought  of  the* 
judges  were  chiefly  taken  up  with  adult  cases, 
and  little  attention  could  be  given  to  the  re- 
straint and  supervision  of  the  children.  The  re- 
sult was  that  sympathetic  leniency  was  the  rule 
in  the  New  York  courts,  as  Judge  Deuel  shows. 
Even  if  the  judg(»s  had  had  the  time  and  the  in- 
clination, they  were  powerless  in  this  matter, 
because  grand  jurors  failei  to  indict  and  petit 
jurors  could  not  be  persuailed  to  convict. 

THE    court's    efforts    TO    (iET    INFORMATION. 

The  Xew  York  Children's  Court  has  been  in 
existence  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  several  important  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  minors 
have  been  instituted.  One  of  thes«?  reforms  con- 
sists in  the  abolition  of  the  almost  endless  c](?- 
lays  which  formerly  halted  the  wheels  of  justice. 
Children  are  brought  up  for  trial  not  later  than 
the  day  following  arrest,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
return  unless  convicted.  Even  tlien,  many  are 
permitted  to  go  home  after  a  statement  by  the 
bench  of  the  offense  with  which  they  are 
charged,  the  reasons  making  it  objectionable, 
and  the  consequences  sure  to  follow  a  repetition. 
But  there  is  an  aim  on  the  part  of  the  court  to 
do  away  with  the  expression  of  sympathy  or 
sentiment  during  the  trial.  Each  culprit  has  the 
benefit  of  counsel, — if  not  employed  by  the 
parent,  invariably  assigned  by  the  court.  A 
dispassionate  and  methodical  inquiry  is  con- 
ducted under  strict  legal  methods,  and  the  pris- 
oner has  the  advantage  of  (»very  technicality 
known  to  criminal  practice.  The  justice  presid- 
ing is  both  judge  and  jury.  lie  has  absolute 
control  over  future  proceedings. 

When  the  justice  comes  to  pronounce  the 
defendant  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  punish- 
ment, the  controlling  principle  followed  by  the 
Children's  Court  is  that  what  is  best  for  the 
boy  is  best  for  society.  In  order  to  decide 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  commit  the  boy  to  some 
reformatory  or  to  permit  him  to  return  home, 
an  endeavor  is  made  to  learn  everything  possi- 


ble about  the  boy  himself,  his  habits,  disposi- 
tion, environment,  and  previous  record.  The 
boy's  record  at  school,  if  he  has  one,  is  obtained. 
The  opinion  of  his  employer,  if  he  is  at  work,  ^ 
is  also  sought.  Th(i  law  permits  the  court  to 
get  information  through  any  channel,  and  fre- 
(piently  several  days  art^  re(|uired  to  gather 
material  upon  which  tlie  cf)urt  finally  acts.  In 
this  matter,  the  court  rrlies  largely  on  the 
records  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which  show,  immediately 
at  the  close  of  a  trial,  whether  tlu^ro  has  been  a 
previous  conviction.  If  it  is  found  that  there 
has  been  such  conviction,  a  suspended  sentence 
or  a  parole  generally  follows.  By  suspended 
sentence  is  meant  that  the  criminal  j)unishment 
is  not  then  inflicted,  but  mav  be  in  the  follow- 
ing  week,  or  month,  or  some  tiirie  thereafter, 
but  will  not  be  so  long  as  the  youngster  is  of 
good  behavior. 

THE    TAKOLE    SYSTEM    AND    ITS    KESITLTS. 

In  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  no  matter  how 
serious  it  may  be,  sentence  is  usually  deferred 
and  the  child  put  on  parole  jxjnding  the  gather- 
ing of  further  information,  and  during  this  time 
the  child  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  parole 
officer,  to  whom  therii  must  be  a  report  each 
week,  and  at  thcj  end  of  the  period, — from  four 
to  six  weeks. — ap])earance  and  report  in  court. 
If  the  boy's  conduct  is  reporte<l  as  excellent, 
sentence  is  suspended.  If  there  is  improvement 
on  former  conduct,  parole  is  continued.  If  the 
boy  continues  in  his  old  ways,  sentence  is  im- 
posed, or  there  may  be  a  short  parole  with  a  cer- 
tain commitment  at  the  end  if  a  radical  change 
is  not  shown.  Oiu;  instance  cited  l)y  Judge 
Deuel  as  indicating  the  value  of  this  method  of 
procedure  is  outlined  by  him  in  the  following 
l)aragraphs  : 

In  October  la^t,  »  widow  had  her  only  child,  a  Iwy  of 
fourteen,  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  for  absolute 
incorrigibility;  he  stayed  out  nights,  associated  with  bad 
companions,  would  not  work,  and  was  rude  and  insolent. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  mother  appeared  in  court 
to  press  the  charge  under  oath  and  insisted  that  the  boy 
be  committed  forthwith.  The  usual  practice  was  fol- 
lowed,— the  ]x)y  was  remanded  to  the  society  and  an 
investigation  ordered  ;  the  re[X)rt  con  finned  everything 
the  mother  had  alleged,  and  the  few  days  of  separation 
had  in  no  way  changed  her  determination  to  have  the 
lx)y  committed,  for,  as  she  declared,  she  was  complet-ely 
discouraged,  and  he  was  past  redemption.  Something 
about  the  boy  led  me  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I 
said  to  her,  "  I  think  we  had  better  give  this  young  man 
just  one  more  chance,"  and,  turning  to  him,  I  said, 
"Don't  you  think  so,  my  boy?'' 

"Yes,  judge,"  was  the  quick  response. 

After  some  conversation  with  the  mother,  who  Anally 
relented,  a  five  week.s'  parole  was  ordered.    Q(\:k.  \>ckfc  ^cftr 
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a  carry  out  his  mighty  rvtormi  without  their 
a.  But  Xicboliw  II.  is  Dot  Peter  the  GreM. 
e  Ate  complAinlnf;  at  the  burenucracy  tut  Iran 
hle'a  people  were  coniplKiuiu);  of  the  boynns 
I  eutAngled  In  a.  vax  aH  gmve  nod  oh  unfor- 
nny  al  ihe  vrnrH  with  PoUiid  or  the  Crimean 
htX  obliged  oilier  rulers  to  < 


llJSki 


abura  varii^l  \ 


tin; 


cumiiosi- 
rul  im-1, 

ludoii,  not  only  thii  sii]>eri"r  derjry,  tin- 
lobitity.  the  lowt-r  cliTfry,  ami  tin:  li.wor 
the  tliree  graiii-B  of  Mu9C'>vit«  mi-r- 
inJ  the  (;itiz<^iiB  of  urlpau  districts,  Ijut 
aunts  eHtabli8lit.>il  on  tliL-  tiinila  of  tho 
he  wesion  was  ojieneil  hy  tin-  I  'zar  or  by 
U  eticreturies,  whu  explainctl  the  n-auonfl 


why  the  aasembly  had  been  summoned  to  the 
delegates,  the  mc>m1)ors  of  the  Douuift.  and  the 
clerical  synod.  The  assonibly  then  divided  itself 
by  its  estatfs,  the  estates  dclilicrated  «n  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  and  tlie  result  was  presmted  sep- 
arately by  each  estate  in  writinjj. 

But  the  Sobont,  lliou^li  tlicy  <:iii.1<t  iii>t  initiate  let(is- 
latiou,  U!«(l.  ill  replyliiK  to  the  K<iveriiiiieiit  demand,  t'l- 
[nnki-  known  their  HcntitiientH  on  Kussinn  politics. 
Their  poxition.  ot  cuiime.  was  much  lesH  iin|iortant  tbani 
that  «t  KngliKh  parliainuutH,  but  they  had  n  Kood  deal 
to  dr>  with  various  refomiK,  ami  they  wi-n:  certainly  n. 
check  on  tlie  ilenpotiitiii  of  provincial  Kovenion  anil  tliL- 
extictionsofthehnreHneritey.  It  N'k-holaM  II.  Hunimon!) 
a  ZeniHki  SolHir  lo-ilay  he  Ik  not  likely  In  lllid  it  Ims 
In  enrneMt  in  defendinK  the  i>eople  of  KuhHiafroni  the 
bureaucracy  anil  the  kthuiI  diike)*. 


MORE  RUSSIAN    HISTORY  IN   THE  DOCUMKNTS. 


DIATELY  aftiT  the  St. 
isacre  of  January  Tl,  the  lii 
>ice  to  all  the  pn-ss  of  tlj<'  <- 
Jcation  of  any  news  about  th» 
.1  Sunday,  other  than  that  gi' 
S[(i>$f.iiijfr,  was  prohil)ited.  l)[  course, 
1  not  strictly  obeyed.  Tlio  b-xt  of  the 
oua  petition  to  the  Czar  which  the  work- 
•e  not  permitted  to  pri'sent  was  tlw  first 
at.  Kdllowing  is  a  close  rendering  of 
ion,  which  was  entitled 


I'etersburg 

ipire  that 
events  of 
i^n  in  the 


TO  THE  CZAB,   OfK  MOVtiKKIGS." 

be  woTkinKuien  of  St.  PetenthurK,  our  wIvkh, 
and  helpleiw  old  pareiitH,  conie  fi  you,  our 
,  to  seek  juxtice  and  pnilectlon.  We  are  n-- 
iztrenie  poverty,  we  are  beln^ »|)presHv<l  ad't 
with  unbearable  toil.  luNUlti  are  ithowered 
we  are  not  recognized  ax  human  IwiuftH,  but 
d  like  slaves,  who  muitt  1>enr  tlieir  biller  Imk 
.  We  have  auffereil  and  eiidureil.  but  now  we 
]  further  and  further  Into  the  ^ulf  of  ixiverly, 
!SH,  and  ignorance.  DcHpotiHin  and  official 
less  oppretM  U4,  and  we  are  being  Htiflcil.  Our 
ob,  BovereiKn,  hax  given  out,  and  our  jMilieiiL-e 
ited.  We  have  reaclie<l  that  fenrful  cllnia.t 
ith  is  preferable  t«  a  prolongation  o(  our  un- 
S  sufferings.  We  have,  therefore,  laid  axide 
and  Informed  our  employers  that  we  Khali  not 
again  until  our  deninndx  have  been  itatiHfled. 
■jor  very  little.  We  dewire  only  that  without 
e  in  not  life,  but  drudgery  and  an  everlaating 
We  flntt  requested  that  our  employers  con- 
needs  with  us,  but  thlH  was  denied  us.  Wf 
1  dented  the  right  to  speak  alx>ut  our  neeiK 
lat  the  law  does  not  grout  uh  such  n  privilege. 
iouB  hare  been  proven  to  be  Illegal.  We  have 
t  the  working  day  conHiHtot  only  eight  hnnrH. 
Ifonn  rate  of  pay  for  labor  be  agreed  uihim. 
ilaandprsMndlngs  with  the  lower  management 


every  working  establishment_  lie  looked 
'  daily  pay  of  the. common  lAliorerand  of 
ineil  to  one  ruble,  that  overl.inie  lal>i>r  be 


lu  Liberal.  H 


111  iilttcjr  of  RiiK^ij/ii  Unififn 


a  way  that  people  nht 
without  meeting;  there 
ribte  draughtrs  rain,  ai 
according  tu  the  opiiiioi 
the  law,  each  jwlilioni 
improve  our  condition  i 
highly  InKutting  to  our 
Sovereign  !    More  tb 


lid  lie  able  to  work  In  them 
I'ith  premature  death  from  ter- 
1  hnow.  Kach  and  everything, 
ot  our  em  ploy  em,  waa  against 
misdemeanor,  mid  ourwUhto 
an  connidenMl  lube  an  audacity, 

>u  three  hundred  thousand  o^^ 
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UN  HIT  \\vv\\  All  tliCM*  are  rrco^fiii/iMl  as  liuiiuin 
iN'iiiKH  only  frniii  their  uiiti'i*  appea ranees.  In  reality, 
nitl  a  Kindle  Imnian  ri^lit.  is  granted  to  tlioni,  not  even 
the  ri^hl  of  s|H'«*eh,of  thought,  <»r  ^atherinK^  <>f  (liseuss- 
\\\M  iMir  wants  ami  of  adopting  measures  for  the  ini- 
provmiiMit  of  our  eoufiitions.  Kneh  and  ev«'ry  out*  of 
us,  who  only  dares  to  raise  his  vnict'  in  the  defense  of 
the  working  rhiss,  is  thrown  into  prison  and  sent  int4> 
iHinishnient .  A  piod  heart,  a  responding  soul,  is  pun- 
inhtihli'  as  a  eriuie,  and  to  pity  a  man  who  is  oppresstMl, 
deprixfd  of  hi«»  riuhts  and  exhausted  through  torture, 
means  t«i  eommit  the  nM)st  terrible  mistlmieanor.  Sov- 
ereign! Is  this  in  aeeordance  with  the  «livine  laws, 
llirouuh  the  favor  of  which  you  are  ruling!'  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  livi"  umler  sueh  laws?-  Is  not  d«'ath  U'tter. — 
death  f»»rall  of  us.  tlu'  lalntrin^  uu'U  of  Kussia!'  Let  the 
«'apitalistN  and  tlu<  ollieials  live  and  enjoy  life.  This  is 
what  eon  fn  Ml  In  us.  Sovereiirnl  'I'Iun  is  why  wfare  pifh- 
1  ivd  here  lu'l'ore  the  walls  »»f  your  jialaee.  Mere  is 
where  we  srek  i»ur  last  s;ifety.  !)»>  not  tleny  thy  people 
help.  Lead  them  out  from  the  pit  i>f  lawlessness,  1k*«- 
^ary.  an«1  i^noranee!  (irant  them  the  means whieh  will 
enable  them  lo  wurk  out  their  own  s;ilvarion.  and  lift 
from  them  the  unendurabU*  yoke  of  otIi(*ialdom.  l)e- 
Nir»\\  the  Willi  whieh  separates  \»»u  from  your  |HHiple 
and  lei  them  m»vi'rn  the  eouniry  together  with  you. 
For  xou  iin'  apjHMntetl  fi«r  the  happitu'ss  of  the  |H»ople. 
and  tlii^'  h;»j»piMe«»N  tin-  iWluiaU  w  reiu'h  fn>m  out  of  our 
\erv  haiuU.  li  divs  not  reach  us.  Wo  h;ivo  onlv  si»rn>w 
:tnd  humitia(it«n.  l.«H>k  U|^>n  tuir  ret{uests  without 
auifer  and  with  aiteut'.on.  They  an'  meant.  ni>i  f»>r  the 
K-ul,  but  !"»M"  the  ui^hI.  of  lH»th  iMirs»'lvo«*  and  you.  tnir 
S*»\ert';k;u  Not  ;iu»hu'.i\  in»|H"l>  u**  to  -|H','ik.  but  the 
ivali.'.ition  t^f  the  U!ia voidable  mvev^ity  for  all  to  e'^eain- 
frvMU  '»uoh  .in  u!ie!ul;ir:ible  condition. 

KuvNia  S  by  f.ir  t.s^  icr^'at,  her  mtMN  arv  by  far  ttH» 
nuT«er\»us  and  \ar:cd.  :hai  the  otlieiaU  aK»ne  should  W 
ab'n*  to  lixncrn  V.cr.  It  S  n«ve««s:»ry  thai  the  iHV»ple 
t?'e!U'»*'*.\cs  «»V.o:i*..\  c>»n^e  to  their  owti  \\x'\\\  for  ib.e 
:^\'•.•*.c  .-ili^'.U'  kv.ow  iV.iir  true  r.et\U.  Oo  uv»t  rr'tU'^* 
:'.!'■. r  .-*>'*>: a V.**-.  r\vc:^e  ■.: .  Onlcr  Ivi^ov.aTclx  ib.at 
:':c  rxj^re^H  :':a:-.\es^'f  ^r.'.  c'-.i-^^s.  .^^  a'.'.  Nviii  -^  v.;  Kuv^i.i 
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of  all  who  may  have  sufTere*!  on  account  of  theii 
viction.s. 

II. — Measures  nj^ainst  the  poverty  of  the  ])e<»])h 
do  away  with  indirect  t.;ixation  and  to  f.u])stitu 
stead,  a  direct,  progn'ssivo  income  tax.  To  al)j)li 
deeming  payments,  to  establish  a  cheap  mte  of  int 
and  tt»   han<l  over,  gradually,  the  land  to  the  p 

III.— Measures  against  the  oppressitjii  of  lali 
capital.  The  safeguarding  of  lalmr  by  the  law. 
freedtmi  of  labor  unioiH,  ]H»lh  of  unskilleil  and  > 
lalK)r.  The  w(»rking  day  to  consist  of  eight  hour 
that  overtime  wnrk  Ik*  regulatiMl.  The  fretil* 
labor  to  light  capital.  That  n'p  resent  at  ivtrs  v 
lalK)ring  classes  should  i)articipat«'  in  working 
pri»ject  for  in»*uring  the  workingnu.Mi  by  the  gi 
ment.     Fair  pay  for  lal)or. 

ThcM'.  Sovereign,  an*  onr  chief  want**,  for  whii 
<-(»me  to  you.  ('(»mmand.  under  oath,  tlieir  fulfil 
and  you  will  render  Itu»sia  hapjiy  and  illiistriou? 
your  name  will  Ih'  ev.graveil  on  our  hearts  and  un 
o{  our  desi-endaiits  for  ever  arid  ever.  Hut  if  vou  ( 
ciMumand.  if  you  do  not  respond  to  our  pra\'t*r.  wt 
die  heiv  on  this  sepiare.  In'fore  your  ]  mi  lace.  Then 
place  whither  we  can  g(.>,  aixl  nothing  ti>  look  fui 
Uk  Twti  way^  remain  oihmi  fi»r  us.— ^me  leading  t< 
«|oui  and  happinev<,  the  other  to  the  grave.  Poin 
oh.  Sovereign,  the  one  y«»u  [irefer  for  u»«.  and  will 
murmur  will  we  Take  it,  may  it  even  Ik*  tlie  n: 
deatli.  Let  our  live*  N'a  s;icrifice  for  -»uflrering  R 
Wedoniii  iH'grudge  her  siich  a  s;»crilice.  Gladl 
we  olTer  it. 

riiMMK.NT    «'K    KVINKNT    IJI.-SI.VN     KIUTi^KS 
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» is  a  bard  task.  Up  to  the  liino  of  his  writ- 
Russia  knew  of  tlu»  hapi)enin^s  of  January 
1)  only  what  it  was  pennitte*!  to  know  from 
government  statement  which  appeared  the 
wing  day  in  the  Pravihhivenny  Vycstnik 
cial  Messenger). 

le  tragedy  that  Hhocked.  on  Monday,  the  entire  civ- 
L  world  is  described  there  in  a  few  cold-blooded 
noes.  The  workingmen.  we  are  told,  rejiaired  in 
.  crowdH.  on  Januar>- » {'SXSy  toward  the  center  of  the 

In  several  places  there  occurred  blcHxiy  collisions 
een  them  and  the  troops,  because  of  the  stubborn 
al  of  the  crowds  to  disiHyrse,  as  ordered,  and  be- 
t  of  the  actual  attack  on  the  military  in  some  cases. 

places  are  then  mentioned  where  volleys  were 
against  the  crowds.  Finally,  the  num))erof  killed 
Pen  as  76,  and  of  the  wounde<l  as  283.  The  last 
d  figures  went  somewhat  further.— 00  killed  and 
oonded.    And  nothing  more  but  a  period. 

E    BREAKING    IT    oK    THE    STAGNANT    K  1*881  AN 

LIFK." 

18  traditions  and  ]ia1>its  of  Russian  life,  savs 
denko,  have  l>ei.*n  so  forim»d  that  "  whenever 
hing  of  significanct.^  apj^ears  in  it,  anything 
lusual,  or  perhaps  of  stiM-n  siKuificance.  the 
password  given  out  is  silence,  instead  of  free 
isaion  and  of  critical  illumination.'* 

>w  we  are  no  longer  blind,  and  we  note  even  in  the 
.motions  "^  of  the  committee  of  ministers  the 
iritative  confession  that  the  ^*  establishment  of  the 
kntbority  of  the  law"  equal  for  nil  is  the  most 
Ing  need  of  the  country,  and  that  its  absence  is  one 
B  causes  of  our  present  misfortunes.  But  when, 
r  the  guise  of  district  governors,  there  was  intro- 
L  into  our  unfortunate  existence  the  opposite 
Eple,  the  beginning,  presumably,  of  the  paternal 
vrityof  one  class  over  another,  that  deprived  the 
'  millions  of  peasants  of  all  le^al  jj^uaranties,  the 
neasure  that  was  recoguize<l  us  essential  was  the 


curtailment  of  the  right  of  the  press  to  comment  on 
and  to  criticise  the  new  institution. 

This  is  also  true,  he  continues,  of  tlie  events  of 
the  fateful  *•  Vladimir's  Day." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  details  of  this 
terrible  picture.  Perhaps  it  will  soon  be  depicte<l  in 
unbiased  history.  .  .  .  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  measure 
its  true  extent.  .  .  .  For  reasons  that  are  quite  evident, 
we  shall  also  refrain  from  the  critical  discussion  of  these 
events.  ...  It  is  a  great,  oppressive^  irreparable  mis- 
fortune. Like  a  gloom}'  specter,  like  a  terrible  warn- 
ing, it  has  appeared  on  the  line  of  demarcation  that  is 
to  indicate  the  breaking  up  of  the  .stagnant  Russian 
life,  the  beginning  of  its  new  era.  .  .  .  We  have  lived 
through  so  little  since  the  beginning  of  the  much- 
promising  discussions  on  unification  and  ctuifidence, 
and  we  have  liveil  through  so  much  since  those  volleys 
and  the  cavalry  attacks  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
.  .  .  The  whole  Russian  life  appears  to  us  as  if  having 
halted  in  indecision  and  horror,  like  the  legendary 
giant  before  whom  there  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
cross-roads  a  terrifying  phantom.  Whither  to  go  fur- 
ther* Or  to  go  at  all  ?  And  nuty  there  be  at  all  any 
faith  in  the  future,  and  may  we  repent  at  the  still 
recent  delightful  formulas  >  Is  it  possible  that  all  this 
may  again  be  questioneil  ?  The  trage<ly  of  our  life  for 
the  last  decade  is  marked  by  the  impotency  of  all  at- 
tempts to  break  the  magic  circle  of  bureaucratic  reac- 
tion. AiVhen  outward  calm  is  established  in  the  wearied 
nation,  it^  hopeless  silence  is  accepted  as  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity and  contentment.  And  we  hear,  then,  that  no 
reforms  are  necessary,  for  everything  is  satisfactory. 
And  ever>'thing  is  satisfactory,  from  the  verj'  fact  that 
no  reforms  are  apparent  on  the  ixilitical  horizon.  But 
when  the  outwarcl  prosperity  is  replace<l  by  indications 
of  discontent  and  alarm,  the  beginning  of  attempts  at 
reform  are  at  once  discontinued,  being  considered  pre- 
mature. They  are  unneces.sary  when  everything  is 
quiet.  They  are  inadmissible  when  there  is  political 
fermentation.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  our  most 
recent  histor>', — such  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
bureaucratic  creative  power. 


lUSSIAN  EDITORS  ON  THE  MINISTRY  OF  PRINCE  MIRSKI. 


is  now  generally  recognized  in  Russia  (the 
rest  of  the  world  realized  it  some  time  ago) 
the  brief  ministry  of  Prince  Svyatopolk- 
ki  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
ry  of  Russia's  internal  development.  In 
ew  months  during  which  he  held  office,  the 
;e  was  enabled  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  for 
ia's  progress,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that 
[le  been  supported  in  all  his  views  much  of 
^resent  internal  disorder  in  Russia  would 
been  prevented.  Despite  the  rigors  of  the 
>rBhip,  Russian  periodicals  have*  been  com- 
ing, with  much  feeling,  on  the  prince's 
sment,  and  (it  may  almost  be  said  without 
ption)  in  a  eulogistic  tone.  The  St.  Peters- 
Vyedomasii  says  : 


Noble  in  all  his  views  and  aims,  the  princess  ministry 
was  heralded  with  the  greatest  joy  by  all  Russia,  of 
whatever  nationality,  and  this  same  Russia  regrets  his 
retirement  from  his  elevated  post,  for  he  has  accom- 
plished a  task  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole 
empire.  After  the  harsh  and  unfair  regime  of  Plehve, 
which  was  destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of  the 
empire,  and  positively  intolerable,  the  accession  to  power 
of  such  an  enlightened  and  affable  minister  as  Prince 
Svyatopolk-Mirski  could  not  but  have  a  cheering  in- 
fluence on  our  whole  gloomy  social  organization.  He 
came  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  clouds, 
showing  us  the  blue  sky,  and  holding  out  hopes  for  the 
future. 

The  Sviet  declares  that  the  work  of  the  prince 
will  not  pass  away.  He  taught  us,  says  this 
journal,  tliat  the  government  must  have  c.Q\i^- 
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i|i'iii'«!  ill  III*'  |M'n|»li',  othcrvvisp  it  «l<'iii«s   its  own 

li'^itillllil.1-  I'Msli'lH'r.        Till'  //'/.S.N  itIkH'S  t}n*H<.».  8011- 

liriii>nl.M.      1 1.  lifcl.'iri'H  : 


Till- flit  iii-i' riMil  hlnDilnl  hislni-iari  who  will  In*  Hblc 
ini'iiiiiily  ('iMiMJiicr  I  lie  t  rntililcsoiiM*  liincs  ftir  Kiissiuiit 
I  III'  lN*tj(iiiiiiim  (if  I  lit*  |irfs('iit  ('(Mitiiry  will  |H*i'luipH  Miy, 
"  Thr  kiiit'lil  iif  Mil  litiiir."  Ill'  WHS  M»,  hut  it  is  kiilf^lit- 
IhmhI  iii'Vri-t  hi'ti-.s.  <  liir  iiiirraiicrut  if-  iii-t  it  lit  ions,  cxist- 
liiK  fur  fi'iil  iiiii'M.  arc  iml  wiinliiiilU,  ami  a  strii^;{l(>  with 
I  liriii  Is  lil^liU  liiiiinralilc  rvcii  fnr  t  lii'  defeated.  Hut- a 
lii'earli  III  t  hell- tinniir  lias  i'rall\  U'eii  made.  The  ('r)ii- 
HrjiulsiiesH  thai  it  i^  nit  Imiuer  pns^ilile  tti  live  under 
exi^l  iiiK  eniidit  ioii'i  has  permeated  t  he  w  hole  of  Hllssiail 
Muejely,  e\eu  the  liureaurraey  itself. 

ill  (III*  (liirct imi  nt  llii<  I'nM'iJoin  dI'  iIu'  prc^s. 
Hays  ihr  St.  PrliTslMirs:  '/.'.• '-r.  rriiii'i*  Mifski 
Hi'ofnl  a  ii-al  \  irior\  Tlii.s  vlrw  is  nlsn  ijrrat*'- 
fullv  si'l  liM'tli  l«\  llu'  .\'"--m'.".  'IMh'  N'../-..  liiuls 
M  rosiMiiMaiii'i'  lutNMMMi  lln'  n-tiriiit^  niiiiistor  Jiiiil 
I'/.ar    AK'xaii.ijT  s  L:n',Mi    .^'t'l'iviarv.  I'ouiit   Loris 

Moliki*\  .       Tlh'   N    ■  ■  ■  S.l\s  ; 

After  the  retirement  of  l.ori««  Melikov.  then>  a>^ain 
cniuo  into  art  ion  the  lamous  M'i*e\v  of  repression.  \W' 
liusNiaiiN  k.enei.illx  h;i>e  a  \er\  >hort  memory.  We 
learn  xei>  hi  lie.  ie:«d  \er\  little,  and.  N-sides.  are  not 
\er\  vaiu-oroiis  With  us.  ol,!  wounds  heal  quiiklv. 
i\\\\\  wear«'  kieiier.-dlx  read>  to  adopt  means  whieh  an*, 
in  the  end.  useles*.  The  o'.d  s^rew  has  .-i^ain  Nhmi  put 
inlonuMion,  aiwl  we  h.ne  reaehetl  the  old.  >\t*ll  known 
ht«lU«w.  the  s;in\e  plare.  w  ;;h  the  name  i-h.-iUkieil.  It  is 
Port  Vrthnr  instead  I'f  S<'\.isi,«jK^l  .  .  .  WolvUexe  that 
ihoftN'l'.Ujki  ot  ivxeieUte  '.v»v  T:  ■.:jt'e  Mir>ki  will  »:n»\v. 
.lud  that  the  liv*'.e.v;  o:  k;r.i!e:u':;ess  for  his  vli,»rt  M'vxiiV 
il>  iiun-.s'er  of  ^V.e  •.::;er:or  w.'.'  *  .^r.t:;iue  To  inen'.iM'. 

V*".o  :w\'  :"■   :;'*'ss-.\.»  *.  ..'.v  vs    •."         \    -     •  . 


8or,  Hiilygin,  aro  ratlior  skeptical.      The  -V'WW|' 
Zhlsn  savs  : 

Prince  >rir>ki  made  his  ilihui  hy  turning  to  H»ci«T 
with  the  word  ''confidence."  Xow,  this  is  precisely  lie 
wonl  with  which  we  should  characterize  the  piv- 
gramme  of  tint  prince's  ministerial  activity.  Pltstse 
notice,  however,  that  we  refer  to  the  pri>^;rainine,— tcX 
to  its  exec^ution.  The  word  "conlidence"  has,  diiriog 
Prince  Mirski's  mlmiiiistration,  .shown  all  it.s  streiijnh 
and  all  its  weakness. 

Tho  Xifslit   Phi  fli'clan'S  ; 

lii'yond  a  douht,  thehrief  mini.stryof  Prince  Svyato- 
IHilk-Mirski  was  an  exemitlilication  of  ^ikhI  iinpiil*«s. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  )h*  a<1niitted  that  PriDct 
Mirski  leaves  his  j)ost  with  a  ft»eling  of  det* p  disjippoint- 
ment  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  helplessiie.s.s  and 
the  futility  of  his  impnUes. 

(If  ihi'   M«'soow   journals,  (•nly   tlio    7i''/-'-'(vi 

Tz/f  «/"///'»>//  aii'i   I'lo   //'"•■>■■'■" '/(I    /V'M'iA?  com  men'. 

in  aiiv  way  ui^on  tin'  event.     Tin'    firsMiame-i 

•  mm 

jonrnal  tloclaros  tli::t  Priiu'o  Mirski  lias  nMniert^i 
a  si^rnal  jiorvice  to  liftli  tlio  liussian  (Tovt.'rnii:t*ni 
anil  lilt*  Kus.siaii  poni/e.  ••  IL'  lia.s  furiiisihi-i  'J.f 
i^ovornnuMit  wiih  tlti*  iiioans  i»f  lMH'0!i:iii;r  <Virert- 
Iv  aiMuainti^l  wirl:  il:o  roal  tlesiri'S  aiui  li.e  ivi! 
aims  t»I  i»ur  poai'diil.  wi*ll-!it*liavi't.l  ?t»rial  «v 
nuMiiS."  Thi^  i\'  --':'  •  /'••i '■'/•?.  lii.wevi-r.  >■• 
lit^vi's  tliat  lon.ir  ':  ei'i'ro  t';i'  ri'iiTvnient  oi  Pricce 
Mir.<ki.  Kus<ian  soi-iotv  ]:a.l  '.ost  all  trust  iu  (L^ 

m 

••r.'iilnu'Tuv  "  p  I'v'v.      Pvimv  Mirski.  this  jour- 
nal insists.  hi:y.sr.:  v.Ti.iovrrKo'i  t't.o  p«."\vor  of  pub- 
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.  A  great  achievement  It  would,  no  doubt, 
D,  but  It  would  not  have  decided  the  fortUDen 
IT.  If  the  naval  forces  set  Id  motion  In  Enrope 
ing  the  Bame  time,  joined  the  Blast  Asiatic 
I,  and  both  had  tound  in  Port  Arthur  a  strong, 
red  point  of  Huppurt,  it  would  have  meant  the 
kpan'B  maritime  Hupremacy.  Japan's  connec- 
I  her  armies  on  the  mainland  would,  at  a  cer- 
e.  have  ceased  and  their  destruction  become 
inestion  of  time.  Port  Arthur  had  to  fall. 
I,  on  account  nt  the  fleet  Hheitored  then-,  and 
ike  of  the  naval  piirt,  which  would  otherwiw 

■ed  the  enemy  as  a  base Even  to-day,  the  nia- 

mjlltary  auihoritieM  linve  ni>  dmibt  of  the  niti- 
toiT  of  RuhsIa,  which  cannot  be  mortally  hurt 
0.  and  whose  wealth  of  resources  seems  to 
e  the  prosecution  <i(  the  war  until  the  total  ex- 
of  bet  brave  adversary.  But  It  can  no  longer 
ioned  that  Japan  h»A.  Iiy  the  full  of  Port 
ipened  up  the  poHHibility  or  being  the  Bnal,  and 
m  panting,  victor.  From  a  re«erve  of  forty- 
loD  Inhabitants  hIic  can,  like  KiisHia,  recruit 
M  for  a  long  time,  and  maintain  them  on  a 
ommand  respect.  Newly  arrived  recruits  are, 
s,  not  fully  trained,  iierviceable  HoldlerH,  but 
ims  to  have  been  done  in  Japan  tii  have  large 
orcM  In  readiness  during  the  war.  At  any 
^hertromdlHcrlmiuatlng  reports  from  Tokio 
leading  men  there  are  prepared  for  a  long  war. 
th^  regard  all  that  has  thus  tar  happened  as 

jDormoua  loss  of   liCo   incurred   by  tliu 


Japanese  in  tliP  siege  is  juatified  by  Freihcrr  von 
der  Uolz  both  upon  tlie  fjeneral  principle  that 
tlie  most  viftoroueiy  pro8«cuti;d  war  is  in  the  end 
the  moBl  huuiane  and  upon  the  special  Ki^unds 
applicable  to  the  particular  situation  in  hand. 
As  to  errors  of  judfrmont  in  t!io  prosHcution  ot 
tlie  siege,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  were 
committed  ;  "  but  where,  in  any  war,"  asks 
tho  writer,  "has  this  been  otherwise  ?"  The 
military  lessons  of  th«  aiegf^  are  nuinerouB,  and 
not  least  remarkable  among  them  is  the  rehabili- 
tation of  methods  that  had  been  discarded  as 
antiquated. 

Our  knowledge  ot  the  details  of  the  memorable 
siege  are  utill  far  too  inexact  to  permit  a  reliable  judg- 
ment as  to  what  was  pniptr  or  improper  in  its  conduct. 
We  can  only  apprehend  from  the  coutTte  of  the  siege  In 
generalwhereerrors  may  possibly  have  been  committed. 
Ah  to  that.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  emanated  directly 
from  teachers  uF  European  and  not  of  .Tapanese  origin, 
and  that  the  Japaiie->e  may  perliaps  ascrilie  them  rather 
to  what  they  learned  than  to  what  they  failed  to  learn. 
In  the  armicH  of  Europe,  the  development  ot  heavy 
artillery  liaK  In  Hie  last  few  decades,  playol  an  impor- 
tant r6fe.  Since  it  has  been  made  pOHsible  to  use 
powerful  exploalves  without  endangering  tbe  ordnance^, 
ur  those  who   serve   it,   Ita   aHtounding   effects  li 
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arouued  widespread  comment.  A  conKiderable  time 
elapned  before  it  was  decided  to  f  urninh  it  to  command- 
en  in  the  field.  Then  followed  the  old  8tory.  It  has 
been  the  fate  of  all  inuovationK  to  fight  their  way  ar- 
duouHly  to  recognition,  and  finally  to  be  overestimated. 
It  Ih  thiH  point  which  we  have  poKsibly  reached  at  this 
very  time.  The  effect  presented  to  the  sight  by  the 
cannonading  of  modem  heavy  artillery  is  an  altogether 
imposing  one.  Like  gigantic  trees,  clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  loom  up  alx>ve  the  spot  where  a  missile  has 
struck,  and  a  shower  of  clods  and  OHyris  is  seen  whirl- 
ing in  the  air.  One  involuntarily  feels  that  nothing 
could  witlistand  this  force.  Therein  lies  the  tempta- 
tion to  demand  entirely  too  much  of  this  modem  im- 
plement of  war.  It  is  expected  that  it.,  by  Itself^  will 
Hufnce  to  Ijenr  down  every  artful  means  of  resistance. 
A  theory  has  with  time  been  evolved  that  all  that  is 
requlre<l  is  to  place  the  heavy  artiller}'  in  a  favorable 
imsition  l)efore  a  fortress,  imder  fire  of  tlie  watchful 
defenders,  in  onler  to  decide  tliu  fate  of  the  place.  A 
close  assault  has  widely  been  declared  to  l)e  superfluous. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  resort  to  the  storm- 
ing of  the  boml)arde<l  works  is  still  regarded  as  admis- 
sible.   It  is  possible  that  the  Japanese,  who  have  care- 


folly  studied  all  the  achievements  and  opin 
Europeans,  stHrt<ed  out  with  the  same  ideas,  ai 
they  experienced  tlie  disappointment  which  p] 
precisely  in  war,  metes  out  to  the  best^  apparent] 
correct,  theories.  It  seems  that  they  frequen 
tacked  too  soon,  and  that  they  erred  as  to  the  sv 
ity  of  their  artillery  as  a  whole,  or  perhaps  onl; 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  bombarded 
What  is  certain  is,  that  they  often  sustained 
which  appear  disproportionat-ely  heavy.  .  .  .  Th 
tice,  too,  of  digging  trenches  with  slow,  arduoi 
using  pickaxe  and  shovel,  and  even  subterranei 
fare,  we  have  mostly  regarded  as  a  past  8t>age  oi 
opment.,  whicli,  for  our  age,  should  belong  rmi 
the  history  of  warfare  than  to  its  practice.  Botl 
ever,  were  revived  before  Port  Arthur,  and  on  a 
tic  scale.  This  must  provoke  our  earnest  att 
Many  other  metliods  of  warfare  emerge  again  fr 
I>ast.  In  the  close  combat  alx)ut  the  fort.s  the 
hand-grenade  played  a  i)art,  as  has  oft«u  been  rq 
such  as  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago.  Theoi 
to-day  is,  naturally,  of  a  modernized  form,  i 
course,  far  more  effective  and  terrible  than  its 
cessor. 


HAS  THK  RUSSIAN  CRISIS  BEEN  EXAGGERATED? 


THE  Amorican  and  English  revicnvs  teem 
witli  articles  ou  the  situation  in  Russia. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  English  contribu- 
tions is  the  article  entitled  <•  Revolution  by  Tele- 
graph "  whicli  Mr.  R.  Long  writes  in  the  Fort- 
ni'tjhtft/  /iVr/Vir  from  St.  Petersburg.  !Mr.  Long 
is  one  of  the  few  I^ritish  journalists  who  can 
8|H'ak  Russian  with  facility.  There  is  in  Russia, 
he  declares,  tliscontent,  but  no  revolution.  As 
n^presenting  an  influential  group  of  American 
uewspajvers,  lu»  has  had  access  to  everybody, 
from  the  (irand  Puke  Vladimir  down  to  the 
wildest  revolutionist,  and  he  sums  up  his  esti- 
mati'  of  the  whole  matter  as  follows  : 

The  esM*ntial  fiu.*ts  art*  i)erfectly  plain  to  those  who 
seriously  studietl  events  on  the  stH)t,  unaffected  by  the 
tissue  of  incoherent  siMisationalism  sent  over  the  long- 
sufTering  wires  frt)m  St.  Petersburg  t4)  Iitmdon.  There 
was  no  revohiti«Mi.  no  revolutiimary  movement,  hardly 
any  revolutionary  fettling,  in  the  Russian  capital.  Of 
the  ctmditions  prei'itlent  of  revolution,  not  one,  save 
wUU»spreMd  angi^r  and  disciuiteut,  exists.  There  is  not  an 
annetl  iH*ople,  or  the  lH>s^ibility  of  getting  arms.  There 
is  not  a  muiin«)us  soldiery.  There  is  not  an  exliausteil 
treasury.  And  lastly,  and  nu>st  im|»ortant  of  all,  there 
is  little  symptom  of  any  great  religious  or  philosoph- 
ical awakening,  such  as  inspired  and  directed  the  suc- 
cessful popular  revolts  of  western  Kurope. 

liut  although  there  was  neither  revolution  n«»r 
the  ivvolutionary  spirit,  Mr.  Ijong  warns  us 
that  this  din's  not  imply  that  the  government's 
oppresisive  jK»licy  is  )»asi»d  upon  the  contidence  oi 
sUtfD^th. 


The  one  fact  which  neither  party  disputes  isti 
tocracy  is  suffering  from  the  incurable  weak] 
senility.  The  reactionaries,  in  fact,  are  more 
with  the  present  system  for  its  feebleness  than  t 
gressives  are  for  it^  tyranny.  Russia  unanimou 
lieves  that  the  present  supreme  opponent  to  sw 
reform  is  not  the  Czar,  who  has  no  power,  or  his 
ters,  who  have  no  opinions,  but  a  certain  agi 
lughly  placed  lady  who  aildsto  power  and  opini 
inflexible  iiersistency  and  indomitable  heart.  I 
the  complete  surrtMider  of  autocracy  to  the  peop 
mands  as  more  prolNible  than  the  enforcement  c 
demands  by  successful  revolt. 

NICHOLAS  II.  NOT  A  COWARD  OR  A   WKAKLl 

Mr.  L(»ug  pours  contempt  upon  the  i 
that  wi'iv  spread  about  the  Czar  and  I 
Sunday.  He  was  really  appalled  by  the  tn 
and  was  prostrate*!  with  horror.  But  * 
olas  II.  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  sh 
of  his  subjects  on  January  22  than  he  is  : 
eclipse  of  the  moon."  The  preposterous  1 
of  his  alleged  cowardice  is  without  founc 
*' Nicholas  II.  did  not  run  away  from  hi 
jects.  or  scuttle  from  palace  to  palace  to  i 
the  perils  of  a  revolution  which  no  oi 
pected."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Long  says,  fn 
<•  The  Czar  has  failed  as  a  ruler.  He  has 
no  fight.  His  subjects  neither  love  him  nor 
him." 

The  convinced  reformers  hope  notbiDg  froD 
The  convinced  reactionaries  despise  him,  primar 
w  hat  t  hey  are  plea.»«e<l  to  call  trnckling  to  the  nntn 
sentiment  of  peace.  The  unnunitieretl  dumb  nir 
have  not  yet  learned  to  discriDiinate  between  r 
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Bform  are  not  impressed  by  his  personality.  The 
f  stupid,  immoral  world  of  society  regards  him 
nditference.  Even  his  domest icated  li f e  is  a  cause 
mae. 

EX-MINI8TKB   WITTE   THE    INDISPENSABLE. 

t  if  Mr.  Long  is  hard  on  the  Czar,  he  has  evi- 
y  saccumbed  to  the  glamour  of  M.  Witte. 

e  longer-headed  men  of  both  parties  aja*ee  that 
is  only  one  man  in  the  empire  fit  to  face  the  peril, 
c-finance  minister,  M.  Witte,  never  towered  above 
rasemonger  colleagues  as  he  does  to-day.  Russia 
in  and  hopes  in  the  ex-minister  of  finance.  The 
brusque  manners,  never  laid  aside  save  when 
Is  an  object  to  gain,  the  mahsive,  awkward  figure, 
noonoealed  irritability  of  speech  and  blunt  de- 
ition  of  folly, — all  appeal  to  a  people  accustomed 
rule  of  the  elegant  weakling  phrasemongers  who 
Hitherto  held  the  upper  hand  only  because  the 
Kireaucratic  machine,  which  the}'  pretend  to  con- 
Mssesses  sufficient  cohesion  and  power  to  rule, 
h  badly,  by  itself.  During  the  last  five  years,  M. 
has  grown  grayer,  more  morose  in  manner,  and 
tclined  to  the  civilities  of  ordinary  intercourse, 
lends  and  enemies  alike  affirm  that  he  is  the  same 
with  the  same  miraculous  power  of  work,  the 
resolute  bearing  toward  opposition,  the  same  in- 
)le  habit  of  doing  what  has  to  be  done  without 
tion  or  delay.  Nobody  knows  how  far  he  sympa- 
with  reform.  He  has  in  a  brief  term  of  years  con- 
id  autocratic  oppression,  created  an  economic 
1  which  is  the  only  mainstay  of  the  autocratic 
1  left,  and  coquetted  with  the  most  advanced 
Itntionalists.    How  he  will  act,  no  one  knows. 


But  every  one  feels  that  he  will  at  least  act  decisively. 
He  will  not  lie  a  petty  oppressor  or  a  half-hearted 
emancipator.  He  speaks  bitterly,  wears  his  irritation 
and  contempt  ou  his  sleeve,  and  plainly  lets  every  one 
see  that  he  is  quite  conscious  of  his  |M>wer  to  drag  Rus- 
sia out  of  the  abyss  into  which  she  has  sunk  and  furi- 
ous at  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  has  been  treated. 
And  this  plain  speech  alienates  many  who  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  policy.  Yet,  despite  his  condemned  finan- 
cial policy,  his  unbearable  manner,  his  doubtful  Liber- 
alism, there  is  not  one  intelligent  Russian  who  does  not 
mention  his  name  with  respect  and  awe. 

THE  MArnixK  kkeps  going. 

The  machino  of  governinoiu  koeps  going,  de- 
spite all  tlic  discontent.  Tho  oilncated  classes 
dislike  it,  but  they  fear  that  hut  iov  its  support 
the  labor  movement  would  got  out  of  hand. 
''  Many  moderate  Liberals  affirm  that  a  success- 
ful working-class  revolt  would  culminate  in  a 
general  and  infuriat<Kl  attack  upon  every  one 
who  wore  the  *  European  '  garb  of  infamy  and  did 
not  cut  his  hair  over  the  naix\  wear  l>ast-shoes 
and  a  sheepskin  shuha/'  Henct\  cultivated  so- 
ciety will  support  the  government  against  a 
working-class  revolt,  and  unarmeil  and  distrusted 
labor  can  effect  nothing  by  itself.  Yet  Russia 
is  united  as  to  the  need  of  some  kind  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Editor  Korolenko  (of  the 
Bogatsvo)  says  :  **  I  give  autocracy  two  years*  life 
at  most.  A  constitution  is  the  only  possible 
alternative  to  a  revolution  in  the  near  future." 


THE     FORCES  OPPOSED  TO  RUSSIAN  AUTOCRACY. 


dE  time  last  autumn,  on  the  initiative  of 

several  members  of  the  Finnish  Opposition, 

^presentatives  of  eight  of  the  leading  oppo- 

organizations  in  the  Russian  Empire  held 

ference,  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 

n  the  possible  means  of  coordinating  the 

IS  directed  to  the  ends  that  might  be  shown 

common  to  all  those  organizations  strug- 

against  the  autocratic  system  in  the  Rus- 

Bmpire.     The  following  organizations  had 

invited  to  send  representatives  to  this  con- 

rkO   • 
ii^V   . 

s  Russian  Social  Democratic  Jjabor  party;  the 
ot  Socialist-Revolutionists  ;  the  Alliance  of  Lib- 
1  {Soytiz  Osvobozhdienlya) ;  the  Polish  Social- 
arty  ;  the  Proletariat  Polish  Socialist  party ;  the 
Democracy  of  Poland  and  Lithuania :  the  Polish 
lal  League ;  the  Lithuanian  Social  Democratic 

the  White  Russian  Socialist  Group ;  the  Ukra- 
Sodalistic  party ;  tlie  Ukrainian  Revolutionary 

the  Lettonian  Social  Democratic  Labor  party ; 
lliance  of  Lettonian  Social  Democrats ;  the  Fin- 
abor  party ;  the  Finnish  Party  of  Active  Resist- 
the  Georgian  Party  of  Socialist-Federal ist-Rev- 
nista;  the  Armenian  Social  Democratic  I^abor 


Organization;  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion, and  the  cieneral  Jewish  Labor  Alliance  (the  Bund), 
Of  the  groups  enumerated, — all  of  which  had  originally 
expressed  fundamental  agreement  to  take  {tart  in  the 
conference,  —  the  following  organizations  sent  dele- 
gates: theParty  of  Socialist-Revolutionists,  the  Alliance 
of  Liberation,  the  Polish  National  League,  the  Polish 
Socialistic  party,  the  Lettonian  Social  Democratic 
Ijabor  party,  the  Finnish  Party  of  Active  Resistance, 
the'  Georgian  party  of  Socialist^Federalist-Revolu- 
tionista,  and  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation. 
Three  organizations— the  Russian  Social  Democratic 
Ijabor  party,  the  Social  Democracy  of  Poland  and  Lith- 
uania, and  the  Ukrainian  Revolutionary  imrty — sent 
their  refusal  to  participate  in  the  conference  for  speci- 
fied motives.  The  remaining  groups,  for  reasons  not 
known  to  the  conference,  sent  neither  delegates  nor 
reasons  for  holding  oflF. 

SOMR    RESULTS   ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  conference  came  to  conclusions  set  forth 
in  the  minutes,  which  were  signed  in  tiie  origi- 
nal by  all  the  delegates  taking  part  in  the  de- 
liberations, with  the  exception  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Lettonian  Social  Democratic  Labor 
party,  who  declared  that  he  accepts  all  t^<^  t^- 
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I'.illltt  'il  I  111"  ««,f|fiTi./iri'  ntl  II  ft  n  lit!  mil.  \\\  onl*M' 
lli/il  I  lie  riililtM<|l<'<-  :<li'M||i|  nut,  Im*  wit.)jr>llt  infiu- 
I  II' I'  f  ^.  h  Miiill  Y  il  v.;iH  ri<Ti(|«-(i  In  |iiii)liK}|  t.}l«; 
roii'h-ii  •<'<!  iniiiutfK  f;f  fill'  .'iKHriiilily,  ns  \v<*ll  iis  a 
ili'i'ljirfit.KiM    fif   Mil'   (U-iiimikIh   r'oinirioii  to  l)if!  or- 

^ILIII/Jlli'ifi.'.  ri'|in'lli'||l.i  i|.      Till'  JlHH*"tMl>ly  <liscMlHHIMl 

lliK  |Miit»-.ilili«  jininiii  (if  :lii  u^i'i'i-iiK'Mt  aii<l  of  an 
li'ii  iiiniiinii.f  iirlinii  |  ill  iK'i  pii  1 1  y  vvit.liin  the  limits 
»il  IIh*  IiiIIii\\  iii."^  llni'i-  HiTfjniis:  llir  form  of 
f/iivfi  iiiiii-iil  I  III*  «|iii'MliMii  iif  t)i(*  ii:it.ionalitics. 
itfiil  llii«  i|iii'  ii>iii  iif  ilif  riH'.'itiH  nf  I'lir'rvii)^  on 
till*  r'.li  iif'-li-  W  I-  i|iiiiii>  t  lio  rnllnwiri^  particu- 
hurt  Inmi  llir  niiiiiih'..  nf  llic  i-nnfi'i'iMK'c: 

III  (  Ihmiiiii  li-i  III  lilt'  |»uliiiiNil  nMir^iitii/.iit  inn  of  tlio 
Mu'i-iliiii  l*!iii|iiii\  til  wliirli  nil  I  III*  ^riMips  rrpr(*s('nt<Ml 
iilllii' Irinl,  il  Wii  in  iii'.iii/i'(l  MS  pi>>«sili|r  itMltM'lan*  tluit 
(III*  •iliiiitltitiii'iiu  iiliji'i  I  nl'  I  hi'  '.I  ni^k;l(M*tiu  )k',  not  only 
I  III*  iii'Miitixi*  t.i  1.  till'  '•iiliM'r><iitii  of  autix'racv  and 
nut  iiiil\  llii>  t',i'iiri:il  liiiiniiln  uf  poliliral  rnM'tlmn  anil 
hiiiilitiiiiMiiMl  rii-.lii'..  Iiiit  :iUi>  till'  IimuIIiil;  towanl  the 
iitliiliinitMit  nt  tlir  poliiii-.il  iroiX'ini/.at iiM)  in  tln'ih'ino- 
riiillr '•pii  H,  wlihli  I-.  liKrw  Im*  ctiiuniiMi  tit  nil  tlu>  par 
I  ir-i  hulihiii;  ri'Uiiril  l.n-.il  lirr  \  iManift'st  proof  of  the 
MtMiri.'il  triiili-iii  \  ot  ilir*.!'  piirlii's  toward  llio  political 
liaii'ifonnal  ii'M  oi  ilu'  liu-.-.i.m  Kinpin*  on  lU'inorratii* 
linr*>  !■•  till'  lift  I.M .11  ii>n  ni.tili*  l)\  the  I'tMitori'iuv.  and 
idrntii.-il  iiM  .ill  ilir  p.iit  U's  part  ii'livit  iiih;  tliat  tlu' 
luiidaiMriii.il  piM\«-ipli«  oi  {hipular  i-opi>*M'niati\Mi  is  To 
K'  niii> \'\ -..(1  '•ml I .i-.-.i* 

\N  ttli.'-.ii  »'!! :.•■'. J'. :'.  'v.;,*  :i  i-'.i'MT  jHialy.^is  of  \\w 
i'om;\»\i'*.  U'li'  i'.'!!;'.  ,'1  i::*'  \k\v\  \\\i\\  tin'  «ju«'Slion 
,'t  lht»  n.ntt'na'.; '.«»•»  !»4  t.»  ;''.,i\  \\\  tl.o  Iji villi;  of  \\w 
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also  the  following  tlcclaration  of  tli«'  jiriiior..!-* 
common  to  tlio  ]»artiifs  rrprcscnteii  : 

TMK   nnrLAIJATInN  oK  TlIK  CON't'F.i:KVC  E. 

1.  WUcraiH^  autocratic  govcrninent  is  a  fatal  r»lKtrt<-e 
to  the  pn)j<re.H.s  and  well-l>eing  of  tlie  Kiissi:iii  natioi-.  *• 
wfll  as  of  all  the  other  nationalities  ojipre»»«iefi  liy  rh* 
('3yir'.s  ^^overnnient,  and  constitutes  in  the  p!-e>«Mir  -t^y 
of  civilisation,  an  ahsiird  and  harmful  anarhroni^M. : 

'i.  Whvrvax^  The  struK^le  against  tliat  ^ioviTini.f-rr 
could  1m*  carried  on  with  farj^reaterenerpryjind  surit-x:«if 
the  lu'tions  of  the  diversi*  opixisitioii  ami  revolurioLHr. 
parties — Russian  as  well  as  non-Hus<sian — were  dwr- 
dinated  : 

Ji.  ir/K'/rox,  The  present  moment  espetrially  ffivniN 
the  harmonious  action  of  all  those  parties  ap-iiu>t  thf 
autiK'ratic  government,  which  is  discredite<l  and  wrti* 
«mhhI  hy  the  terrihle  conse<piences  t>f  the  wjir  pntvuknl 
hy  its  adventurous  iK)licy  ; 

Thi-nfnre,  The  representatives  of  the  Alli.-iiii'e  t»f 
I iil Miration,  the  Polish  National  League,  the  Polish  S»- 
cialisiic  Party,  the  Party  of  Socialist-Kevoliitionisifsilte 
(ieor^ian  Party  of  SiK'ialist-Kwleralist-Revidiiiioiiisix 
the  Armenian  l^evolutionary  Federatitin,  and  the  Fin- 
nish Party  of  Active  H  crista  nee,  a*iseml)lt.Ml  at  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Opposition  and  revolutionary  i»arties.  harf 
unaninioiixly  restdviil  to  olTer,  in  the  name  «jf  all  :^*• 
al^lve-mentii>nod  or^ani/Jitions.  the  following  decl.ira- 
tion  : 

While  unitim;  for  the  pur|H»se  of  harnKiiiiou<;uTi<iii. 
none  of  tlie  ivirties  ri*preM'!ite«l  at  the  <.'i»nference  ihiiik? 
even  f«ir  a  moment  ot  reuiMincini:,  hy  that  iiniou.  at.y 
imint  whatever  of  its  prouraTiime  or  any  of  its  tactica: 
means  of  ciwuluciiui:  the  -truiiirle,  which  are  ailapte*!  !o 
the  neetl*^  the  forces  a:id  itie  situation  ot  the  s^tcial  cU^ 
ment>,  cla«^M"»»  or  ii at iona lilies  whos<»  inter e«»ts  it  repO' 
s«»nts.  At  the  >;r.ne  Ti^^ie,  however,  all  the  a>Kiv^mK 
tiotu>l  iv»rtie>  ilivlan*  :ha:  the  foilowinij:  funihiuieiiT«l 
pri:u'iple>  av.ii  ^lov..a•.^ls  .irv  "dentically  rtKri>|i;iiized  b> 
the!r..  •  T'-.e  ,*S »':::::  I  :  .i':!.ioracy  .  the  rvjieal  of  ».l 
'l:e  t'!:.u-:Tv.r'::'«  :::.i:  ^.ivi-  vi  ■'..4:*-»l  ;he  e*instituiiot;L 
r:»:V.:x  y.  Y  v.".  jv.  :  .  ::  .  •>  :\.k:'^^  i^f  the  antocrstif 
»:\«\er::Tv.i  v.:  ':  >  .i  :">.v  ".. -v  .TtV.^'  sy>:t-ii  i^n  the  Irt-i* 
y.  \\v..\xr^%\  X  i-T-i^rt  .  ■■..»■  r  .:V.:  .f  the  nationaiitir? 
:**  iliv.^li  .'iN  ■.'  :'.;  "-.^  .'■  -  .  :".r  ^'.:;tn»r.:»v  h\  law*  .-f 
:V.e  'nv.  •■■.  :  •  i"  ■  »"  "-  -.  1  ::v.r:;r  f  r  ^»".l  tht-  natii.-::- 
Al-Vt-x.  ::».;■  :  .       .-..t     V.  :".-.c  j-ir:  -if  T'r.eK-:- 
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liamCahaD  (the  \Vor\il*H  Work)  and  by  Perceval  Giblx)!! 
i.VrnMrt'».— "My  Exile  U)  Siberia"  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  sketch  by  Isador  l^iadoff  in  Ji<irpcr'K.— 
Vance  Thompson  writes  in  t^ucccsa  on  **  Spain  Since 
Her  Fight  with  Uncle  Sam."— In  the  Century,  Prince 
Momola  Massaquoi  voices  *' Africa's  Appeal  to  Chris- 
tendom."—In  the  ** Letters  to  Literary  Statesmen" 
iAtUtntic\  "  Alciphron '' addresses  his  April  epistle  to 
Premier  Balfour. 

Apt  in  the  Monthlies.— "  What  Herculaneum  Of- 
fers to  Archieologj' "  is  enthusiastically  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  in  i/nrpor'*,  and  the  same  topic, 
in  briefer  outline,  is  dealt  with  in  Scrlhncr'n  by  Mr. 
Russell  Sturgis.— "The  Remaking  of   Boston"  is  the 


title  of  an  article  full  of  suggestions  to  all  intere*«t«d  in 
municipal  improvement,  by  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt,  in  thr 
WitrliVH  n'o/fc.— Mr.  Richanl  Wiiiteinj^'s  tirsi  paper  no 
"The  Chateaux  of  the  Loire"  appears  in  the  April  Cen- 
tury.—The  work  of  Byam  Shaw  a^  a  |)Hinter  of  para- 
bles is  described  in  the  Zioo/i/orcr*,  reproductions  of 
several  of  his  most  famous  paintings,  in  color  and  bluck- 
and-white,  accompanying  the  text. — The  scope  and  pUm 
of  the  Carnegie  foundation  at  Pitti4burg  for  the  enwnr- 
agement  of  living  artists  are  brielly  out  lineal  by  Charlt* 
De  Kay  in  Lc«?/e'«.  —  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  contriVmtt^  * 
pleasing  essiiy  on  *' America  and  the  Arts"  to  the  Mtt- 
ropoUian  Magazine. — In  L/j>pi»JOofrKapi>ear*i a  sketch 
of  Rosa  Bonheur — "Greatest  of  Women  Piiinters"— by 
Theo<lore  Stanton. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


A  Cuban  View  of  American-Dominican  Rela- 
tions.—The  CuImu  economic  weekly,  the  Erimomii<ta 
(Havana),  copies  from  the  Nucvo  Parin  (also  of  the 
capital)  an  article  entitled  *'The  Regeneration  of  the 
People"  and  a<lds  some  comments  of  its  own.  The  re- 
public of  Santo  DomingOf  it  declares,  has  entered  u[)on 
a  new  perio<l  of  its  history.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
L^nitecl  States,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  further  bloody 
struggles  for  power.  By  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
Washington^  President  Morales  has  done  his  native 
land  a  great  service  which  will  call  forth  the  gratitude 
of  the  present  and  of  future  generations  of  Dominicans. 
*'The  Dominicans  are  energetic  and  brave,  but  their 
energy  and  bravery  have  been  hopelessly  wasteil.  From 
now  on.  these  two  qualities  will  serve  to  raise  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  standard  and  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  prosperity  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  country 
will,  while  keeping  its  independence,  pay  its  debts,  live 
in  peace  with  the  world,  and  devote  all  its  energy  to  the 
development  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of  its  unexploited 
soil.  The  Uniteil  States  will  guarantee  the  Dominicans 
protection  against  themselves  and  against  foreign  cu- 
pidity. Now  they  may  indeeil  boast  that  they  are  on  the 
road  to  civilizwl  existence."  The  Cuban  journal  be- 
lieves that  the  treaty  will  eventually  l)eratifledf  despite 
the  reluctance  of  the  American  Senate.  When,  it  says, 
in  conclusion,  the  I'nite«l  States  Government  has  seen 
to  the  (lay men t  of  outstanding  debts,  foreign  and  in- 
ternal, there  will  l)e  a  lasting  peace.  **Onler  and  pro- 
ductive lalior  will  prevail,  public  instruction  will 
pnigress,  p^tpulation  will  increiise.  manufactures  and 
commerce  will  gn>w.  and  the  enormous  agricultural 
rej^mrces  of  the  republic  will  be  developeil." 

The  German  Coal  Strike.— A  study  of  the  coal 
miners'  strike  in  Wfstphalia,  by  Maurice  I^iir,  api>ears 
in  the  Reruv  /}/« in*.  This  writer  gives  stMue  interesting 
data  aUnit  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  valley  of  the  Ruhr, 
in  which  the  richest  veins  are  situate<l.  and  the  imlustrial 
pni^iH'rity  which  has  lieen  brought  aUuit,  KHse<l  on  the 
mining  activitit*s.  The  two  large  industrial  cities  of 
IVkrtuuind  and  Kssen  are  in  this  region,  which  supplies, 
annually,  more  than  sixty  million  tons  of  iH.>al.  one-half 
of  the  total  prmluction  of  the  empire.  Since  1SV«<.  the 
entire  pn.Hluctive  activity  tif  these  coal  fields  has  l)een 
under  the  control  of  a  mining  trust  known  as  the 
Khenish-Westphalian  Syndicate.  founde<l.  in  the  year 
mentiimtMl.  at  Kssen.  This  InmIv  regulates  the  amount 
of  proilurtinii  .if  cital.  the  prire  of  sale,  and  lias  lieen 


very  autocratic,  the  men  complain.  The  syndicate 
several  transportation  lines  by  land  and  water,  and hM 
Ijeen  powerful  enough  to  stand  up  against  theeffortsof 
the  imperial  government  in  behalf  of  the  men.  ILIair 
traces  the  history  of  the  development  €>f  labor  uniontiB 
this  region,  their  strength  arising  chieHy  fromtlMC^ 
pre.s.sive  tactics  of  the  syndicate — or  cartel,  astheGl^ 
mans  call  it.  The  real  strike  began  on  January  7,  IM^ 
when  the  company  decided  to  demand  an  eztim  lialf- 
hour  of  work  and  the  miners  at  the  BrtichsEtraaae  pit 
refused  to  descend.  Of  the  151  delegates  In  the  mining 
union  formed  at  Essen,  74  were  Socialists,  67  "PUriiw 
Christians"  7  Poles,  and  3  liiberals.  These  selaefefd  a 
commission  of  seven  members,  which  formulated  the 
demands  of  the  workers.  The  strike  has  lasted  forfov 
months,  and  has  been  characterized  by  determinatiOBi 
but  orderly,  quiet  conduct.  By  January  12,  one  hundnA 
and  ninety-five  thousand  had  gone  out.  The  niOBti» 
portant  result  of  the  whole  movement,  it  is  genenUf 
admitted,  has  l>een  the  closer  organizjition  and  M>lida^ 
ily  of  the  German  miners. 

Japan  and    France   in    the   Far    Kast.— Bm 

Suyematsu,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Japanese  diplo- 
mats, has  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  carefoL 
elalxirate  n'ply  to  the  statements  appearing  in  a  nam- 
ber  of  French  periinlicals  to  the  general  effect  that  Japan 
hasde>ii;ns  on  France's  Asiatic  iK)s.sessions,  imrticuUrly 
Indo-Chiiia.  The  comment  of  a  French  writer  iM 
Marcel  Pivvost » in  the  F'ujaro  was  quoted  in  these  page* 
last  month.  lifintn  Suyemat.su  (writing  in  L.a  Bcvuf' 
declares  tliat  tliere  is  absolutely  no  foundation  foraoj 
fear  on  the  part  of  France;  there  would  be  no  logical 
nor.  in  fact,  any  reiisi)n.  for  the  Jai)ane.sc  attempting  to 
al)sorb  Indo-China.  (ieoirraphicalaud  ethnical  nnxa^ 
make  it  imiM.*rative  that  she  .should  have  Korea,  hot 
C«>chin  China  is  far  from  Jaiuin.  and  the  Japanese  are 
not  bent  on  conquest.  The  only  ^^Ij^^Us  .Japan  bft* 
with  IhdivChina  arise  fnnn  the  fact  fHRhe  consumes 
ri(.*e  grown  in  the  s«>uthern  countries.  Baron  Sun^ 
matsu  n^'alN  the  conliality  and  importance  of  Franco- 
Jaivinese  relations,  lie  says  that  the  Japanese  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  Franco- Russian  alliance,  which, 
he  presumes.  i<  litised  on  considerations  of  European 
IHilitics:  but,  he  asks,  does  that  give  the  republic  tb* 
right  to  insult  another  friendly  nation  *  What  criiw 
has  Jaivm  committe*!  against  France  ?  The  FrenclL 
whom  the  Jai^anese  have  always  regarde<l  as  a  chinil- 
^»us  race.  <hould  not  jHrmit  their  alliance  with  RnMia 


BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


t  geiinkllr  discarded  idea  tliat  JapMi  in  tt 
Ion,  to  influence  thriii  to  tiie  extent  of  eii' 
I  tbe  MlluMlo's  people.  particulKrly  fur  iiii 
ilcli  they  are  uot  Kiiilty. 

[In  of  the  Wonl  "  Jlnoo."— In  n  c<v 
(rated  article  on  the  Jnixtiicxe  woninn.  in 
TnivermlU,  the  writer,  wlio  ttiipif  liimwlf 
[iTtd  an  in(ei«(tlnK  account,  nf  tiie  lift-  jiii'l 


mom  Iha  paintlDK  by  Rlronago.) 

famoilB  EmprexH  JIng:o-Kago.  According 
d,  her  hasbaDd,  the  Emperor  Tclinitl,  or- 
BxpedltloD  to  punisli  one  of  hin  rebelliouH 
The  empieMi  did  not  like  the  lilen  of  fighXr 
ber  own  people,  ho  she  Hucceeded  In  dlvert- 
Btlon  by  the  idea  of  n  foreign  war  of  con- 
hnaband,  however,  purxued  hiH  orlginnl 
■d  during  the  campaign.  -lingo  at  oncp 
of  the  army,  and  henelf  le<l  the  expedition 
neighhoring  conntry  of  Koren.  To  her 
t  Mid,  "Toil  have  only  a  woman  at  your 
•  bu  the  ipirtt  of  the  emperor  whone  place 
Amixig  the  regulation**  ixHued  for  the  con- 
army  were  the  Foilowing:  nojNundering 
oerflT  nndereetlmate  the  strength  of  your 
Miiiiiii  liiliii  fiiiiiili,  mill  never  fear  him  it  he 
■tnmg ;  Rpare  all  of  thoHe  who  Hubmlt  to 
«  BO  quarter  to  those  who  rcHint.''    It  was 


in  tlie  year  301  a.d.  that  tbe  Invading  Japanwe  welglied 
anchor.  The  expedition  la«t«d  three  yearn,  and  won- 
derful exploitH  are  recorded  of  iL  During  the  expedi- 
tion, the  empress  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who  became 
future  emperor  under  the  name  of  OJin-Tenno,  sold  to 
be  the  father  of  the  present  dynasty.  Our  mnch-nsed 
modem  word  "jingo"  originated  from  the  name  of 
this  emprens.  Our  Illustration  is  from  the  painting  of 
II  well-known  Japanese  painter. 

Immigration  to  Cuba. — Commentlngontherecent 
1  ri|i  of  the  CiiImii  commiwiion  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
iif  eiicoumging  immigration,  the  EcontimliUi  (Havana) 
obeerves  that  ho  long  as  the  cost  of  living  remains  aa 
liigh  as  it  is  in  Cuba,  and  ho  long  an  no  reforms  are 
made  in  the  cuHlotns  regulations  and  In  municipal 
taxes,  it  will  be  useless  to  think  of  attracting  Immigra- 
tion from  Europe.  It  will  take  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
nuiny  palliative  mensilres,  to  dispel  the  distrust  which 
lirevails  in  emigration  centers  as  to  the  future  of 
Cuba,  thinks  this  Havana  Journal.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Russia  are  not  in  the  dark  as  to  the  political,  economic^ 
and  social  condition  of  Cuba,  con tlnueH  the  Economtetn. 
"Those  countries  know  of  our  many  xtrikes  and  of  the 
poverty  of  great  numbers  of  our  resident  foreignen. 
All  this  they  know  but  too  well ;  hence,  immigration 
has  abandoned  us.  Our  large  Spanish  and  Italian 
communities  keep  their  people  at  home  well  Informed 
ikbont  all  that  may  Interest  them,  such  oh  the  probablll- 
(lefloffindingpaylng  employment,  the  ease  ordifflcnlty 
in  saving  money,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  numeroDB 
hues,  and  the  general  stat«  of  businesM.  It  Is  this 
information, — a  trifle  highly  colored,  perhaps, — that 
really  Influences  immigration.  To  bold  that  a  com- 
nilssloner,  however  active  he  may  be,  can  counteract 
such  Information  Isafallacy.  Tlmewtllshow whether 
we  are  right." 

Does  Riiaala  Need  "Reforma"  op  "Refttrm"? 

—In  the  coarse  of  an  article  by.an  anonymoas  writer  In 
the  Correapoiidiint  we  are  informed  that  In  Russia 
there  are  two  kinds  of  ceforms,— partisans  of  reform, 
and  partisans  of  reforms.  The  flrst  demand  draslte 
changes  in  the  entire  administration  and  general  gov- 
emmental  system ;  the  others,  while  not  advocating 
any  interference  with  tbe  powers  of  the  sovereign,  have 
a  programme  not  less  far-reaching  than  that  of  the 
Constitutionalists.  The  latter  class,  whit^  seems  to 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  anonymous  wrHer  referred 
to,  favont  nn  absolute  but  regular  monarchy.  At  prea- 
ent,  he  declares,  Russian  ministers  are  neither  statw- 
men  nor  counselors,— they  are  simply  agents  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Ciar.  Tbe  writer  In  the  Corre- 
apondant  sums  up  the  general  programme  of  the  par- 
tisans of  reforms  in  these  words:  "The  number  of 
ministers  ought  to  be  increased  and  the  public  services 
distribnted  among  them.  There  should  be  a  chief,  or 
head,  to  personify  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  and  all 
questions  and  nominations  of  Importance  should  be 
discussed  and  decided  In  council.  Every  legislative 
measure,  including  the  budget,  shonld  he  studied  and 
prepared  by  a  large  body  of  the  councUoni  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  sovereign,  while  reaerving  to  himself  tlie 
right  to  disapprove  of  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
should  abetAin  from  substituting  dndslons  of  his  own. 
The  Idea  of  reinforcing  and  strengthening  the  Imperial 
Council  by  the  Inclusion  of  representatives  from  the 
semstvos  finds  great  favor." 
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the  prafnce  the  anthor  took  oocaalon  to  aaj  that  ha  ■tU' 
beUeval  that  the  ieparstfon  of  the  oolonies  ttota  Um 
mother  country  might  bSTs  been  prevented ;  that  ooer- 
cfve  meunreB,  once  resolved  npoo,  might  h&re  been 
entoToed,  comparatively  speaklDg,  without  bloodshed ; 
that  the  union  of  the  States  was  not  likely  to  be  perma- 
neat;  that  the  countT7  must  necesBarily  be  divided 
into  separate  Htat«a  and  kingdoms,  and  that  America 
would  not,  for  man;  ages,  nt  least,  become  formidable 
to  Europe.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  a 
devot«d  minister  of  the  Church  of  Enxlatid  and  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  crown.  Having  made  allowance  for 
his  religious  and  political  leanings,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  conclusiou  of  Mr.  WIImiii  that  he  was  moved 
by  a  sincere  purpose  to  be  truthful  and  just. 

A  volume  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion about  northern  Sonth  America  is  William  L. 
Scruggs'  "The  Colombian  and  Ventmuelan  Kepubllca" 
(Ijittle,  Drown),  which  has  jutit  been  issued  in  a  new 


CAathoi  of  "The  Clansman.") 

rand  bader,  wboee exploits  have  received  little 
d  bvatmeut  in  our  popular  histories.    The  Lewis 
■tkoxpeditionltHelt,  of  course,  comesin  torsome- 
Ortended  treatment,  but  much  ban  Iteen  written 
expedition  in  other  books,  and  the  chief  value  of 
flllenbaugh's  work  in   ttie  presentation    of  tlie 
Aogical  review  of  Western  explnratiou  iti  iiii- 
k  Mqnence.    The  illustratlnnH  of  the  volume  are 
chiefly  from  piioto- 
graphs,  Hud  are  all  in- 
lenwtinB   and   imiK)r- 
tant.    They  serve  to 
show  with  vividiicM 
Ihu  nature  of  the  coun- 
try which    lay  xpi'eail 
out  Iwfore  Ihe  early  ex- 
plorers,— a  veritable 
wllderneHH,  as  it  in 
characteriied   In  Mr. 
Uellenbaugh's  descrip- 
tion.   Books   like  thix 
are  needed  at  this  time 
to  revive  the  interest  of 
the  passing  generation 
^^^  ^  Implant  in  the 
youth  of  the  land  a  zest 
e  knowledge  of  Ihe  nienwlio  opened 
iMnrnt  and  civilization  the  tpeat  WeKt. 
tnt  of  a  acriee  of  "Source  Bookn  of  American 
f "  (New  York :  A.  Wessels  Company)  is  a  reprint 
Bkl^'atiaTelathrongh  Korth  America,  withanin- 
ttn  and  notes  by  Rutus  Rockwell  Wilson.   Rev. 
w  Bnmaby  was  a  traveler  in  the  American  colo- 
1  tba  jaara  1TB9  and  17S0,  near  the  cloxe  of  tlie 
I  and  Indian  War.    The  flrst  edition  of  his  truv- 
«and  Id  1719^  and  was  published  with  a  vieiv  t<> 
Ming  English  opinion  against  a  rupture  with  Ibe 
m.    TiM  tblrd  edition  appeared  in  ITM.  and  in 


(Antbor  of  "The  Llon'B  Skin.") 

edition,  revised  and  containing  an  additional  ch^itcr 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  text  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty.  Mr.  ScruggK,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  for 
merly  the  United  States  minister  to  Colombia  and  to 
Venezuela,  and  he  writes  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
obtained  in  an  ofHcial  capacity.  He  deucribes  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  life,  the  politics,  the  economics,  and 
the  scenery  of  northern  South  America,  with  a  fnll  his- 
tory of  Colombia  and  an  account  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  up  to  date.  The  volume  contains  ten  fnll-page 
illiiHtratinnH  and  three  niape. 

"Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurellnn" la 
tlie  suliject  of  a  lpnrne<1  work  by  Samnel  Dill,  M.A. 
(Miicmillan).  Tliis  In  prrVminently  a  book  for  schol- 
ars,  anil  in  the  nature  of  the  cose  will  be  little  used 
ciiitf  Ide  of  universities  and  colleges. 

A  lew  pretetitlous  contribution  to  the  study  of  ctvlU- 
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Y  BIOGKAPHY  AND  HBHORASILIA. 

modem  maatoni  of  EDgUnh  style,  who  is 
J  but  Uttl«  known  in  tbU  country,  wsh 
Uu(M«.  Mt.  Edmund  Goaae,  therefore,  in 
a  UogTKphlcal  sketch  ot  Patmore  in  tbe 
iteraiT  Uves"  which  Ur.  W.  Robertaoii 
ing  for  the  Bcrlbners,  has  done  b  real  ser- 
ktura.     This  volume  1h  illustrated.    We 

not«d  in  these  pages  the  literary  lives  ot 
lold.  Cardinal  Newman,  and  John  Bunjan, 

0  tkr  appeared.  Those  in  preparation  nre 
loethe,  and  Hozlitt. 

msareiHHQitiga  series  ot  French  claaaics 
Mders,  which  is  edited  by  Prut.  Adolphe 
Mai  and  Dr.  Curtis  Hidden  Page  (Colum- 
viM  will  consist  of  six  valumeri,  to  inclnde 
ontalgue,  Molibre  (two  volumes).  Beau- 
d  George  Sand.  These  vohimes  are  very 
Wma  typographical  Btjtndpoint.  The  one 
\tam  already  been  imtued.     It  includes  the 

1  of  his  famous  romance  ot  Gargantua  and 
This  volume,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Page, 

piece  portraitof  Rabelais  reproduced  from 
ttindng  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  The  im- 
labelals  in  the  study  ot  French  literature 
itestlmMed.  He  was  the  first  great  prose 
Md  a  language  near  enough  tothatspoken 
ailed  modem  French. 
a  house  of  Dent  is  issuing  a  series  of  mono- 
Jl-known  localities,  under  the  general  title 

Topographies."  So  far,  four  have  been 
ttford-on-Avon  "  (Herbert  W.  Tompkins), 
'  (G.  A.  Payne),  "Broadway"  (Algernon 

"Eresham  "  {E.  H.  New).  The  same  Arm 
very  useful  and  attractive  little  aeries  ot 
ies  nnder  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
Connor.     These  volumes  are  excellently 

frontispieces  of  the  authors  whose  works 
\A.  Two  of  the  latent  issues  are  the  "  Atala 
a  Dernier  Abencerage"  of  Chateaubriand 
ites  Cholsis  "  of  Ualzac. 
ee  of  the  excellent  French  texts  published 
R.  Jenkins  are  Eugene  Scribe's  comedy  In 
«  Verre  d'Eau,"   edited   by  Prof.   F.   G. 

the    University   of   Oregon,   and   Andr^ 
L'Abb«  Daniel,"  edited  by  Ur.  C.  Fontaine, 
'ork  City  High  School  ot  Commerce. 
I  recent  issues  of  the  "Pocket  American 

Classics"  (Macmillan)  are  "Hawthorne's 
t,"  edited  for  school  use  by  L.  E.  Wolfe, 
ntof  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas  ;  "Lewis 
M^s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  "  (with  Il- 
ly John  Tenniel),  edited  by  Charles  A. 
id  "Homer'fl  Iliad"  (abridged),  "done  into 
e"  by  Andrew  lAuig,  Walter  Leaf  (Cani- 
Britest  Myers  (Oxfonl). 


Mod  Ideal  Elements  In  Education"  is  the 
•  volume  of  addresses  by  President  Henry 
berlln  College  (Macmillan.)  The  problems 
the  foremost  place  in  these  addresses  are 
to  relltdoas  education ;  one  of  the  ad- 
et,  had  been  delivered  at  the  flrst  couTeii- 
Eteliglons  Education  Association,  held  at 
)0&  la  view  of  the  present  widespread  in- 
igelfMl  methods.  President  King's  discuH^ 


slon  of  Christian  tralningand  the  revival  as  methods  ot 
converting  men  is  likely  to  attract  wide  attention. 

"Pedagogues  and  Parents"  Is  the  title  of  a  bright 
little  book  by  Ella  Calista  WilHon  (Holt)  which  dis- 
cusses schools  and  education  from  the  parents'  point  of 
view.  Parents,  and  teachers  as  well,  will  derive  no 
little  entertaiunient  from  the  writer's  chapters  on 
"Child  Morality,"  "Practical  Morals,"  "The  Children 
Themselves,"  and  "  Pedagogues  and  Parents." 

Apropos  of  the  centenary,  on  February  19  of  this  year, 
of  the  movement  for  free  public  schools  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  A.  Emerson  Palmer,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  lias  prepared  a 
history  of  free  education  In  the  city  (Macmillan).  An 
Interesting  feature  of  thiH  work  In  the  full  account 
which  It  gives  of  the  Public  School  Society,  a  move- 
ment which  the  author  justly  characterizes  as  unique 
and  of  rare  Interest. 

Two  little  volnmes  on  domextic  science  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  who  approaches  the 
subject  in  the  proper  scientific  spirit  but  handles  her 
themes  In  a  popular.  Interesting  way.  These  are,  "The 
Art  of  Right  Living  "  and  "  First  LesitonH  in  Food  and 
Diet."  They  are  publishe<l  by  Whitcomb  &  Barrows 
(Boston),  Mrs.  Richards  is  instructor  in  sanitary  chem- 
istry in  the  MasaachuBetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
She  has  made  these  books  small,  concise,  and  direct 
with  a  deAnite  purpose,  she  Informs  us.  They  are  meant 
to  reacli  those  who  will  not  read  more  ambitious  works. 
They  deal  with  the  principal  phases  of  our  food,  sleep, 
amusement,  exercise,  work,  and  pleasure.  The  same 
publisheni  have  just  brought  out  Bertha  Jane  Richard- 
son's "The  Woman  Who  Spends,"  to  which  Mm  Bich- 
ards  has  written  an  introduction.  "  The  Woman  Who 
Spends  "  is  a  study  of  the  economic  functlou  of  woman, 
and  It  treala  of  woman's  entire  relation  to  the  ecouomle 
problems  of  modern  life. 
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BOOKS  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEMES. 

A  new  translation  of  "The  Four  Doctrlnex^  of  Eiiihii- 
nel  Swedenborg,  tran»ilHt«d  from  the  originni  iMthi 
workH,  and  edite<l  by  the  Rev,  John  Knulkovr  I'litl", 
has  Jwit  been  iiwue') 
bj  the  American 
Swedenborg  Printinu 
and  PublUbiDg  Soct- 
etj.  ThU  volume  c<m- 
tAins  the  fanioii» 
•■SlneQueBtious' 
and  the  four  doctrines 
of  the  new  JcrUHiili-iii. 
concerning  "Th,- 
Lord,"  "The  Holy 
Scripture, "■■Lifi- 
from  the  Ten  Cum- 
mandmeuts,'  aii<l 
•'  Faith."  The  work 
IH  very  clearly  printed 
and   dorabiy   hound. 

The  society  alHOJKKUtw  kmanuei,  hwehknbiiiiii. 

and   sends  out  with 

this  volume  a  little  booklet  entitled  "  Who  Wiw  Swe- 
denborg, ana  What  At«  \IU  Writing^!"'  with  a  catit- 
logue  of  his  tbeulo);ical  vrorks. 

The  Open  Court  PublUliiiiti  Coniixiny  hnn  brought 
out  an  American  editlnn  uf  Henry  Kittgely  Evans'  "The 
Napoleon  Myth."  This  conHiHt."  of  a  reprint  ot  "  The 
Grand  Erratiini."  by  Jean-BaptiHtu  P^rls.  and  an  intro- 
dnction  by  Dr.  Paul  Carns.  The  wbo.le  iH  ii  siiiniiiHry 
of  the  results  of  the  "higher  criticism"  iw  npplieil  to 
the  Napoleo[i  ot  the  popular  imngiuHtlun. 

Another  little  volunieof  thought-provoking,  cheerful 
pblloitophy  has  come  from  the  pen  ot  PAHtiir  C'harU>s 
Wagner,  author  of  "The  Simple  Ijife"  and  other  heti>- 
ful.  conxiiitently  written  bomilien.  Thin  isentitled  "On 
Life's  Threshold"  (McClure,  Phillips),  and  coiiKlstn  of  a 
■erieB  of  talks  to  young  i)eoplo  on  character  and  con- 
duct. These  talks  are  really  lutereHClng  to  tlie  youth  of 
tho  United  Stat«8.  whom  Pastflr  Wagner  has  declareil 
he  loves  with  all  his  lieart.  The  present  volnnic  has 
been  translated  by  Edna  St.  John,  and  Ih  unifui-m  uitli 
the  editions  ot  the  author's  preceding  works  publialii-il 
by  the  same  house. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  I^indon  ■■WhoV  Wlio"  iMacmilluni  i* 
chief  reliance  riirt-oiitempurary  BritiHh  biugrai 
number  of  lriiiKra[ihii-»l  KketcbeK  api>rarinR  in 
f ul  viilunie  Ih  itii-rciisiiig  from  year  tn  year,  thi 
(ltU5i  iiliiiim  cuUKi-ting  of  nearly  eighteen 
IMgtviu  finetyiie.  PriicticiUly  all  well-known 
men  whose  nmiies  one  in  likfly  to  encounter 
iwper  or  iiiiignxine  reiuling  are  included  lath 
hie  compendium. 

A  iHHik  full  of  attnkclive  material,  which,! 
willueeiltmincnt revision,  ih" Modern  Industi 
ress,"  by  Churles  il.  I'lichnine  ( Lippiiicutt). 
work  the  author  gives  dclaiUil'lescriptioiiH  of  t 
dei-elopnieuls  in  variims  forms  »f  mechanw 
first  three  chaptem  are  devoted  to  eli^trkal  w 
These  are  followed  by  descriptions  of  the  IMM 
in  farming  machinery,  auloniobiles.  Inmlwring 
milling,  iiiiarrying,  and  a  tlmnsimd  other  li 
which  contrlbiitv  to  nur  present  complex  « 
XumerouH  pictures  accompany  the  text. 

"TlieStorj-of  Ami-ricait  Coalis"  by  Williai 
XicolU  {Lippincottl,  has  hM^n  revised  and  bn 
to  duCe.  This  iMKik  lM-gius  with  a  statement 
origin  of  Roal,  »nd  conlinuva  with  a  full  occoi 
development,  togt^ther  with  a  description  of  t 
ent  routes  by  which  it  reaches  tlie  consuiDtr 
various  nws  to  whicli  it  is  put. 

In  the  Wallet  Kuries of  "  Popular  Science  Han 
MessrH.  l^mgmanH.  Ureen  Si  Co.  have  Iseoed' 
Lighting  for  the  Inex|H-rieliced,"  by  Hubert  V 

A  NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  GERMAN  EHt 

A  very  witty  anil  keen  arraignment  of  Ka 
liani  of  Germany,  from  the  French  point  ol 
Henri  de  NouMs<inue's  "  The  Kaiser  as  He  Itk'*  ■ 
tion  of  wliicli  (Pucnams)  has  Jnst  been  mode  b 
Littleflehl.  TheKaiser,  M.deNuuM^nnuebelievi 
«s  the  typo  and  syintxil  of  all  that  ht  Germaa 
cnlturc,  thought,  and  i[idu.itry.  He  Ih.  homv 
opinion  of  the  French  writer,  till  rnalwlc  (mci 
ranged.)  William  II.,  Hays  this  writer,  iHTerta 
ambitious,  ami  spectacular.  He  is  perh^a 
striking  flKun-  on  the  world's  staye.  hut  lie  bi 
theli-s-M,  livtriiycil  the  larger  hn|)e.s  and  needs  of  b 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Q   a  hundred  phoBee.  the  relation- 
hips  of  the   corporations  and  mo- 
opoliea  with   the  Government  and 
were    under    vigorous    diecussioa 
ihe  United  States  last  month.     The 
g  event  in  the  series  of  events  or 
at  provoked  all  this  froeh  outburst 
t  and  arousing  of  the  public  mind 
!tion  of  Jndge 
>jor  of  Chicago, 
rm  demanding 
te  ownership  of 
llroad  lines  of 

the  municipal 
■ad  the  direct 
tb»bnaineu  as 
\\  dapartment. 
MB  many  cred- 
i-lB.'the  btUory 
iCi^al  govem- 
■go,  \a  view 
a^Of  the  city's 
b^Iwtetogene- 
g  ^  ito  work- 
JpM,  and  the 
tdaa  bdonging 
iwtiUL'es  of  the 
tgo's  achieve- 
aong  the  great- 
istory  of  mau- 

due  time, 
Dhic&go  will 
I  chief  remain - 
B,  and  obtain 
tion  for  all  its 

ewnt  merits.  There  is  now  only  a 
ly  narrow  margin  of  advancement 
1  order  to  transform  Chicago  from 
llqiaraged  and  criticised  condition 
landed  and  admired  metropolis.  It 
lat  one  of  the  things  Chicago  most 
p-to-date  transit  service.  "Whether, 
a  is  to  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
■  virtne  of   the  election  of  Judge 


<The  new  Democratic  mayor  of  Cbloago.) 


Dunne  as  mayor,  is  a  question  that  time  alone 
can  answer  conclusively.  There  will  be  many  dif- 
ficulties confronting  Judge  Dunne's  programme  ; 
and  the  thousands  who  have  assumed  that  the 
thing  is  as  good  as  accomplished,  merely  because 
of  the  triumph  o£  the  municipal-ownership  party 
at  the  polls,  will  probably  find  that  tbey  djd  not 
take  due  account  of  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem. 

iitx  rtiiim  ^6  publish  eUe- 
<!fAm"tieaif  where  a  well-ia- 
'""'■    formed  article 
upon  this  Chicago  situation, 
from  the  pen  of  a  local  ob- 
server.    Sooner  or   later 
there  will   come   about   in 
Chicago  the  public  owner- 
ship   of    extensive    transit 
lines,  even  if  the  assets  of 
the  present  companies  are 
not  all  acquired.     It  is.  not 
so  certain  that  Chicago  will 
venture  upon  direct  muni- 
cipal operation  as  that  it  will 
enter  in  some  way  upon  the 
policy  of  ownership  by  the 
city  of  some  or  all  of  the 
transit    lines.     Leasing  to 
operating  companies    may 
be  found  best.     All  efforta 
to  carry  out  the  programme 
upon  which  Judge  Dunne 
was  elected  will  be  noted  by 
the  country  with  keen  inter- 
est.   Meanwhile,  it  should  be  said  that  the  Chicago 
vote  was  chiefiy  significant  as  an  expression  of 
American  sentiment  against  corporations  which 
have  abused  their  privileges  and  opportunities 
and  have  provoked  the  people  to  an  exasperation 
that  has  gone  beyond  any  relenting  or  compro- 
mise.    The  people  of  Chicago  are  determined, 
if  possible,  to  nd  themselves  of  the  corporations 
from  which  they  have  suffered  so  much  throusli. 
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long  years  paat.  In  the  last  analysis,  of  course, 
the  people,  in  attacking  the  corporations,  are  con- 
fessing their  own  faults.  For  if  they  had  always 
put  the  right  men  in  i>flice,  and  had  in  years  past 
insisted  upon  tlic  right  kind  of  city  and  State 
governm<;nt,  the  transit  corporations  would  have 
been  chartered  on  proper  terms,  and  would  have 
been  held  to  the  right  performance  of  their  du' 
ties  as  public  servants.  The  corporations,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  they  should  now  eufier  loss,  would 
have  only  themselves  to  hlaine  for  overcapitali- 
zation, bad  service,  and  a  long  history  of  ini' 
pro{>er  attempts  to  influence  legislatures  and  city 
councils.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  Chicago  cit- 
izens is  a  distinct  mark  of  progress,  and  is  typ- 
ical of  what  the  whole  country  thinks,  or.  rather, 
feels.     And  sentiment  is  a  powerful  factor. 

n*  "  Pubii  ■  '^'^  Chicago  victory  has  given  elation 
Ov«rt*/p"  to  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  and  various 
Slogan.      others  who  hold  to  the  views  of  the 
so.called  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
and  they  made  use  of  the  oratorical  opportuni- 
ties given  by  Jefferson's  birthday  {April  13)  to 
declare  for  a  sweeping  public-ownership  crusade 
that  shall  in  the  near  future,  as  they  declare, 
expand    our  city  governmenta  into  great  busi. 
nesB  organizations  for  the  carrying  on  of  street 
railroads  and  other  enterprises,  while    turning 
over  to  the  national  government  the  ownership 
of  interstate    railroad    systems    and    telegraph 
lines.     It  is  fairly  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  attempt  made   by  the    public-ownership 
advocates  to  obtain  control  of   the  Democratic 
party  machinery,  with  a  view  to    fighting    the 
next     Presidential     contest 
upon  such  issues.    The  more 
thoughtful    of    the    railway 
financiers    and    corporation 
leaders  are  befrinning  tu  sec 
that  the  real  alternative  now 
lies  b<:tween    such    extreme 
proposals  on  the  one  hand 
and  sulimisaion  by  the  com- 
panies  to   fair  and    proper 
public  regulation  on  the  other 
hand,    from  this  standpoint, 
the  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dent [toosevelt  in  his  demand 
for  further  legislation  to  reg. 
ulate  railroad  rat<-8  is  seen 
to  be  the  only  safe  ground 
for  the  conservatives.     It  is 
not  unlikely,  tlierefore.  that 
the  victory  ii(  Judge  nunii.\ 
and  the  rising  tide  of  pul>lic 
opinion  against  corjioration     n.«<«t"vi'^t^'-"i-  •"'"'■ 
laitn anagemen t.  may   con-  uavuh 


vince  the  reluctant  leaders  of  the  Unit 
Senate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  i 
when  the  extra  session  of  CongresB  is 
October.  All  that  is  expected  of  them 
with  the  House  of  Represent  atives  ia 
to  the  mo<]erate  public  opinion  thst 
not  that  the  Government  purchase  Uk 
railroads,  but  that  a  more  efficient  kin 
erument  oversight  and  rc-gulation  be  a 

„     ^    .      In  New  Ycirk,  the  situation 
amitKe      ally  shaping  itself  for  the  i 

CworoHon..  p„„t,,B[    that    Will     CUlluinsI 

mayoralty  election  of  Xoveiuiier.  Xo 
exactly  forecast  the  issues  or  the  Uui-f 
age  ;  but  it  is  plain  enough  at  least 
chief  issues  are  almost  certain  tu  grn 
the  relations  between  the  great  publ 
corporations  and  the  people  <if  the  m 
Since  our  issue  of  last  mouth,  in  which 
was  made  of  the  beginnings  >•(  a  legit 
vestigation  into  the  price  and  niethoc 
gae  and  lightiog  monopoly  of  New  V 
a  large  amount  of  information  has  been 
from  witnesses,  which  the  n(7wspa[i> 
spread  before  the  people  ilay  by  day.  T 
mony  has  confirmed  the  belief  that  the 


uslv 


has  be 
and  that  the  people,  as  private  users,  b 
overeiiargeii,  while  the  city,  as  a  public 
been  extortionately  dealt  with.  The 
New  York  City  have  been  making  great 
in  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  value  of  thi 
frnni-hises  ;  but  the  power  of  accumiil 
]iorate  wealth  retards  legislation. 
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^  The  attacks  made  upon  the  manage- 
M  meDt  of  great  corporatioDB,  like 
those  in  Everybody's  Hagatine  and 
e,  have  andoabtedly  had  a  widespread 
ton  the  pablic  mind.  Our  present  cor- 
lethods  have  resulted,  not  merely  in  the 
Dent  of  vast  individual  fortunes,  but  also 
sely  concentrated  control  of  the  corpo- 
1th  that  belongs  to  many  thousands  of 
dera  and  investors.  There  has  come 
aituBtion  which  calls  for  careful  and 
In!  study.  No  one  is  now  competent 
>nnce  a  final  solution ;  but  it  can  do 
to  turn  on  the  searchlight  of  inves- 
A  notable  case  in  point  has  been  a 
ntroversy  among  those  who  control  the 
t  one  of  the  great  life  insurance  corn- 
It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  come 
that  the  people  who  have  insured  their 
this  or  in  any  other  of  the  great  com- 
ave  been  the  victims  oF  misplaced  con- 
On  the  contrary,  the  principal  insurance 

■  vonid  appear  to  tie,  not  only  solvent, 
^lighly  flourishing    state,  with    their 

■  inveBted  by  the  ablest  financiers  and 
Bi^ nipervised  by  men  of  great  capacity 
llMat  M  high  character  as  their  fellows 
liinflU  world.  Yet  it  is  true  that  to  be 
ol  of  these  companies  is  to  possess  a. 
E, tremendous  magnitude,  with  an  almost 
imiuiity  from  interference  on  the  part  of 
W  are  Uie  real  owners  of  the  asBets.  Anil 
■tciae  of  this  arbitrary  and  unrestrained 

pfir  hundreds   of    millioDs   of   dollars 

h'  opportanities  for  tli<^  aciguisition  of 

I  by  those  who  are  in  authority, 

rda,  the   control    of   ctmctrntrated 

pitaL  can  be  so  exercised  as  to  se 

[  constant  financial  benefit  to  the 

Clearly,  the  managers  of  the  large 

[•have  too  much  TmancifLt  power,  and 

XtttonitieB  to  become  very  rirli  are  gn-at 

•  for  Uie  beat  good  of  the  community. 


A  QMtttie»  ^^'^^y  '^^'  talked  about,  last  month, 
tf  than  the  municipal-ownership  qnes- 
euitt.  Hqh^  iHiii  the  question  of  corporation 
control  growing  out  of  the  concentration  of  vast 
assets  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  men  in  the 
financial  district  of  New  York,  was  the  qoeetion 
of  the  duty  of  agencies  for  religious,  phlunthrop- 
ic,  or  educational  work  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  business  methods  of  those  contributing  to 
the  support  of  good  causes.  The  discussion  has 
had  an  immense  volume,  and  on  both  sides  much 
of  it  has  been  profound  and  able  as  well  aa 
candid  and  sincere.  The  chief  provoking  inci- 
dent was  the  gift  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  tlDO,000 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  a  body  chiefly  supported  by 
the  Congregational  churches,  and  famous  for  its 
educational  and  missionary  activities  in  theTurk- 
ish  Empire,  China,  and  other  countries.  The 
management  of  this  missionary  board  had  ur- 
gently solicited  the  money  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  ; 
— much  of  it,  indeed,  had  already  been  received 
and  expended  several  months  ago.  Tn  a  more 
formal  way,  however,  the  acceptance  of  the  gift 
seems  to  have  been  deferred,  and  there  arose, 
last  month,  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  Congregational  ministers  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  East,  with  the  support  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  Congregationalists  of  the 
West,  notably  Dr.Washington  U-ladden,  of  Ohio. 

^^^^  The  critics  held  that  Mr.  Rocke 
Ko««i,/«_  feller's  wealth  is  largely  derived 
'  from  the  Standard  (!'il  Company, 
and  that  the  metliods  of  this  company  in  the 
past,  if  not  in  tho  present,  have  been  contrary, 
to  L'hristian  ethics.  Considered  as  an  exercise 
in  logic,  this  great  discussion,  last  month,  of 
what  was  called  ''tainted  money"  was  far  from 
being  complete  or  conclusive  on  either  side. 
Men  whose  general  point  of  view  is  usually  very 
much  alike  argued  on  opposite  sides.  Thus, 
Dr.   Lyman  Abbott  differed   entirely  from  Dr. 
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dent  bu  practically  reduced  tlie  size  of  tbecom- 
iDission  by  creating  an  executive  committee,  and 
by  deBiftnating  tbu  functions  and  varying  the 
Mlaries  of  tlie  appointees.  Hie  first  idea  was  to 
Appoint  as  cbainnan  a  man  of  the  iiioet  con- 
spicnuus  abilities,  and  i«  give  him  a  very  large 
mlary.  It  is  known  that  the  cbairmaiisijiji  was 
BUccesBivelv  offered  to  Mr.  Klibu  Root,  of  New 
York,  and 'to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick.  of  Pittsburg, 
neither  of  whom  could  accept.  Failing  to  ob- 
tein  ft  man  of  such  exceptional  ability  and  re- 
pute as  executive  bead  of  the  undertaking,  the 
President  ad opt«d  the  plan  of  c 
direction  of  the  enterprise  to  e 
mittee  of  three,  consisting  of  tli 
commission,  the  chief  engineer, 
of  the  canal  zone. 


Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace, 


the  chief 
executive  corn- 
chairman  of  the 
nd  the  governor 


nt 


"**  who  was  appointed  last  year  as  chief 

engineer.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  eommis' 
•ion,  and  retains  his  position  as  head  of  tho  prac- 
tical work  of  constructing  the  canal.  For  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  President  Roosevelt 
selected  a  very  capable  young  Western  railroad 
president.  Mr.  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  head  of  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  line.  Mr.  Shonta 
IB  a  friend  and  former  business  associate  of  Mr. 
Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  whom 
he  was  brought  to  the  President's  notice.     Mr. 


Walter  Wellmai 
Review,  gives  a 
character  of  thi 
administrative  li 
of  public  work  t 
meut.  Mr.  .Sho 
known  to  the  g< 
denly  placed  ii 
country,  and,  im 
will  know  hisna 
his  mauagemeut 
third  metidier  < 
Judge  Charles  . 
ernor  of  the  can: 
be  American  mil 
ing  our  go verm 
lomatic  afiFairs. 
in  that  bureau  o 
charged  with  th 
fairs,  and  which 
charge  of  the  gc 
Secretary  Root's 
regarded  as  posB< 
his  new  position. 

Und< 


"T^. 


and 

eott,  Brig.'Gen. 
If.  Ernst,  of  th< 
Ik-vs  of  the  new 


Brls.-Oea.  Peter  C.  Bains. 
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tt  New  OrleftiiB,  the  well-kDonm  Mis- 
irer  expert,  is  retained  from  tbo  former 
>n.  A  salary  of  ♦7,500  is  allowed  to 
missioner,  with  extra  com|«>Dsatiijn  of 

0  the  president,  making  the  compensa- 
Ir.  Shonts  $3U,000,  and  with  enough 
ceep  the  salary  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  chief 
at  125,000,  and  to  bring  that  of  Judge 
governor    of    the  canal    zune,    up    to 

Mr.  Shonts,  as  chairman,  will  doubt- 
Ur.  Wallace  and  Judge  Magoon  in 
18  personal  headquarters  at  the  lethmus, 
ther  members  of  the  commiesiou  will 
for  quarterly  sessions.  There  is  to  be 
ng  board  of  nine  engineers,  to  which 
ms  and  Mr.  Burr  of  the  old  commis- 
i  been  appointed.  Our  government 
ned  the  goyernments  of  Great  Britain, 
nd  Germany  that  it  would  be  glad  to 

services  of  a  distinguished  engineer 

1  of  those  countries  for  membership  in 
ilting  board.  Doubtless,  the  delibera- 
tbia  board  of  experts  will  help  the 
iut  at  Washington  to  decide  the  great 
whether  or  not  to  build  a  sea-levct 
one  with  locks.     Without  disparage- 

the  gentlemen  of  the  retiring  commis- 
to  be  said  that  the  reorganisation  will 
make  for  a  much  higher  degree  of 
Tlie  former  commission  was  better 
^r connsel than  foraction.  The  United 
Dvernment  now  holds    nearly  all    the 


stock  of  the  Panama'  Bailroad.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  corporation,  last  month,  the 
newly  appointed  members  of  the  Canal  Corn- 
were  made  directora. 


0  Santo  DomiDKu.j 


n*  Santo  ^''■''''"B''  ^^^  Senate  failed  to  ratify 
Dnmiitfo     the  fjanto  Domingo  treaty,  it  has  been 

aitaatian.  ^.^gardud  as  wholly  probable  that 
ratilication  will  bo  secured  at  the  next  sessiua 
of  Congress.  This  treaty  provided  a  way  by 
which  Santo  Domingo  would  be  protected  against 
forcible  debt-collecting  expeditions  from  Plurope. 
It  protwsed  to  place  the  Vnited  States  Govern- 
ment in  charge  of  the  revenues,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy an  agrei:d  upon  proportion  of  the  public  in- 
come for  the  paying  off  of  fcircign  creditors.  The 
situation  lius  been  so  pressing  that  President 
Morales,  of  Santo  Domingo,  Iiaa  proposed  to  our 
minister,  Mr.  Dawson,  that  an  arrangement  of 
practically  the  same  sort  lie  put  into  effect  at 
once  in  ordttr  to  preserve  thf*  sIkIu.i  i/im  and  pre- 
vent coercion  by  Knrot>caii  warships  in  the 
[lerioii  thut  mnst  intervene  before  the  United 
.States  Senate  can  act.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
arrau^^xl  that  Americans  shall  collect  the  cus- 
tc.m-house  rcveniieM,  turn  4.i  |ier  cent,  over  to 
the  government  of  Santo  Domingo  for  current  ex- 
pi;us«>B,  and  di'jMisit  the  remaining  5.)  jier  cent. 
ill  a  New  York  bank  to  be  held  until  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  pend  ing  treaty.  I  f  the  Senate 
act  favorably,  tlio  money  accumulated  in  New 
York  will  lie  used  to  make  installment  jiayments 
upon  the  foreign  claims.     If  the  Senate  act  un- 
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Oklahoma  bunt  had  eecured  nnmerouB 
anil  smaller  game,  ami  had  in  particuUi 
the  Prosidt'nt  Bonie  long  days  of  bard  hix 
ridinfi  in  the  Kiowa -t.'oinanclie  countrj 
freithtnent  and  exhilaration  always  come 
from  sucli  an  esi>oricnce.  It  was  an  ex 
preparation  for  the  weeks  of  isolated  moi 
ecring,  and  Ininting  for  grizzly  bear  andt 
that  lay  iniiiiediati'ly  before  hiin.  In  the 
ing  number  of  the  CoHufr;/  Cultmlar,  a  am 
azine  devoted  to  oiU-iif-door  affairs,  ex-Pn 
Cleveland  writes  wisely  and  entcrtainingl 
the  good  that  comes  from  hunting  ud 
to  men  wliose  ordinary  pursuits  are  nMBl 
sedentary.  It  is  quite  in  the  spiritof  ' 
Pi-esident's  article  that  I'reaident  Room 
off  in  the  mountains  for  well-earned  ran 
and  for  the  refreshment  of  body  iiiid  an 
he  nectis  in  view  of  the  four  yean  of  1M 
critical  public  life  to  which  the  Ameiioai' 
have  called  him.  and  from  vhich  -tfalf 
expect  a  publict  service  of  the  hi^MMt  <M 
tlie  most  far-reaching  significance. 

[T»PEnti™T.>Tit..i-«AMworpin)PLi!  f*.  WoM      I'he  cliiof  work  of  a  maa  rilM 

x<\  TYxxf^  1.1I.T  NOKTii.  "T  <»         Tresideut  Koosevelt  ia  eoadM 

PritUtit.  eiiiing  about  things.  ItntB 
the  President  writes  state  papers,  maln*^ 
talks  with  people  many  hours  evcrjii^f, 
alive  liis  knowledge  of  govemmeitt  » 
detnil  by  conference  with  cabinet  aUt/f 
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ablic  ofBcialB,  and  thus  fills  Iuh  day  very 
;h  conference,  corrcspondrnce,  and  the 
lut  all  these  things  whirli  keep  alive  liis 
)nce  and  give  him  wide  and  intimate 
ith  public  affaire  are  mei'ely  fov  tlie  sake 
ling  him  to  decide  for  or  aftainBt  the  in- 
ble  things  that  he  has  to  confront.  Every 
I,  day  at  Washington  demands  from  faim 
Iting  of  many  decisions,  some  of  which 
vast  concern.  In  view  of  all  this,  the 
nt  needs  to  cultivate  health  and  vigor 
any  other  man  in  the  world.  For  the 
nnot  work  to  cood  advantage  where 
are  depleted,  digestion  impaired,  or  tlm 
I'arped  by  too  close  and  long  continued 
,ion  to  routine  without  change  of  thought 
ne.  Sach  are  the  roasons  why  l'rcsi<iont 
ilt  is  away  on  his  vacation  in  the  nioiin- 
The  pnblicity  of  it  all,  the  ten  tljousand 


friendly  but  jocoso  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers, the  hundreds  of  cartoons,  all  on  this 
same  theme,  are  not  what  tlie  President  desires, 
but  what  he  has  to  put  up  with  as  our  foremost 
public  character. 

j.^^  The  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
Pkiiippint  having  been  completed,  a  general  elec- 
CtHtut.  jjjjji  ^^jjj  |jg  called,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing delegates  to  a  popular  assembly.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  <-ensus  enumeration,  much  important 
information  has  bees  secured  relating  to  the 
agriculture,  bcIiooIs.  railroads,  and  industries  of 
the  arcliipelago.  The  total  population  aa  re- 
turned fr<im  'M'2  independent  islands  is  7,635,- 
426.  Of  this  number,  almost  7,000,000  are  more 
or  less  civilized,  wild  tribes  forming  about  9 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.     The  total 
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loor  of  Teligioni  exercisel  every  after 
icb  is  permitted  but  not  enjoined),  tb»t 
I  die  trouble.  Already  it  has  brought 
B  resignatioD  of  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sil- 
Iter  of  the  interior,  and  brought  a  strong 
ST  of  protest  from  Fremier  Haultain,  of 
Dries  (Alberta  and  Saskatchewan)  which 
made  proviuces.  Protests  and  resolu- 
inat  the  measure  (which  is  still  open), 
iTOhes  and  other  representative  gather- 
.  poured  into  the  capital.  Prominent 
wders,  and  Liberal  newspaper  organs 
roionto  Globe  and  the  Montreal  Wilin.fi, 
ig  in  their  protest  against  the  stand 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  liesires  to  con- 
I  ptirilege  of  religious  exercises  daily. 

'  Although  President  Castro's  curt  re- 
•  foial  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
"*  United  States  Government  for  the 
m.  of  the  different  American  claims 
'enemela  is  irritating,  and  even  provoc- 
irill  not  force  our  government  into  any 
inconnderate  action.  Late  in  March, 
,Qce,  Holland,  and  Italy  pressing  their 
claims,  Mr.  Bowen,  the  .Auiencan 
at  Caracas,  under  inBtructions  from 
ton,  had  delivered  what  was  practically 
stum  to  President  Castro,  to  the  effect 
hould  arbitrate  the  pending  disputes  or 
id  States  would  l.>e  obliged  to  take  mat- 
its  own  hanOs.  President  Castro,  in  re- 
peremptorily  told  Mr.  lioweii  that  he 
t  arbitrate.  Some  time  befoiij  this,  how- 
tro  had,  through  one  of  his  European 
rranged  to  consolidate  the  entire  foreign 
enezuela  (which  is  now  held  principally 


in  Italy  and  (5ermany),  and,  in  payment  of  inter- 
est on  this  consolidated  debt,  to  apply  50  per  cent. 
of  the  receipts  from  all  the  Venezuelan  custom- 
houses except  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello; 
The  customs  of  these  two  ports  had  already 
been  set  aside  for  payment  of  the  claims  of  the 
allies  awarded  several  years  ago  by  the  Hague 
court.  (Jtlier  actions  against  Venezuela  had 
been  pending  in  the  cases  of  the  French  Oaljle  ■ 
Company  and  the  American  Asphalt  Company, 
in  both  of  which  cases  practically  a  confiscation 
of  property  had  been  effected  by  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. It  had  been  Castro's  contention  that, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Venezuela  having  rendered 
its  decision,  he  could  do  nothing.  Meanwhile, 
the  Venezuela  receiver  for  the  property  of  the 
New  York  and  Ucrmudez  Asphalt  Company 
continues  to  mine  and  sell  asphalt  without  any 
recognition  of  the  company's  claims. 

Otktriatin-   ^''■''   ^^^  exception    of   Venezuela, 
Anurican     South  American  countries  had  been 
Affair),      enjoying  periods  of  quiet  and  pros- 
perity.    Within  a  few  weeks  there  had  come 
.  about  a  final  settlement  of  all  differences  be- 
tween Chile  and  Peru,  growing  out  of  a  desper- 
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ftte  war,  a  few  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  the 
loBB  by  Peru  of  some  rich  seaboard  proviaces. 
Speaking  generally,  tlio  Kmilency  of  the  more 
important  t^uuth  American  states  ia  now  toward 
stability  and  much  improved  neighborly  rela- 
tions. In  Central  America,  also,  there  had  been 
an  important  settlement  of  a  long-atanding  dis- 
pute,— tliat  of  the  boundary  between  I'anama 
and  Costa  Rica.  Mexican  prosperity  had  been 
emphasized  by  the  adoption,  on  the  1st  of  this 
montli,  of  the  gold  standard.  In  the  West  In- 
dies, Santo  Domingo  bad  Wen  claiming  the 
greater  sliare  of  attention  by  reason  of  its  un- 
settled and  revolutiiinary  state.  The  republic 
of  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  just  passed 
through  a  most  prosperous  year.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  on  A  pril  3,  President 
Palma  stated  that  last  year  the  imriorts  of  the 
island  had  increased  by  >i:>,000,0()6  over  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  About  GO  per  cent,  of 
this  increase  appears  in  the  American  account. 
The  new  cabinet  includes  Juan  Francisco  C.j'l-'ar- 
rill,  secretary  of  state  and  justice  ;  Uen.  Freyre 
Andrade,  secretary  of  government ;  lien.  Ruis 
Rivera,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Ednardo  Yero, 
secrUary  of  public  instruction  ;  and  Uen.  Rafael 
Montalvo,  secretary  of  public  works. 

On  the  eve  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
Aniici.      ""-'"'■  *"''    "^  appeal   to  the  British 

electorate,  which,  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed, will  result  in  a  substantial  Liberal  vic- 
tory, our  Itritish  friends  are  interested  in  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  protective- policy  scheme, 
which  has  practically  disrupted  the  Conservative 
'{>arty,  and  in  the  ajipointment  of  sevei'al  new 
high  government  officials.  Chancellor  of .  the 
Exchequer  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  his  budget 
report  to  the  Commons,  on  April  10,  presented 
a  very  favorable  statement  i.f  British  finances. 
He  stated  that  the  revenue  of  the  year  just  closed 
exceeded  his  estimate  by  nearly  fifteen  million 
dollars,  so  the  Jieavy  deficit  of  last  year  will  be 
much  reduced.  The  gi-neral  political  situation 
in  Great  Rritain.  with  a  little  about  the  prob- 
able Lilieral  leaders  in  the  next  Parliament,  is 
outlined  in  the  article,  ■•  Three  of  the  Leaders  of 
the  Nest  British  Pnrliamenl,"  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  of  liie  Review.  Much  is  esp<^cted 
from  tlie  appointment  of  Mr.  Walti'r  Iluuie 
Long  to  'succeed  M  r.  tJeorge  Wyndham  as 
chief  necivtary  for  Ireland,  altlnnigh  tlie  Liberal 
lea-ler  in  the  Iluut^e,  ,Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  bad  refuseil  to  put  the  jtarty  on  n^cord 
inthematterof  Irish  home  rule.  A notiier  admin- 
istrative change  of  great  moment  to  the  empire 
had  l»een  Lord  .'■''•IbiTiie's  uppointinent  to  till 
Lord  Milner's  place  in  Krmtli  Africii. 


A  hint  as  to  the  make-up  of  t 

'Affairs'.      <^*binet  bail  l«en  given  by  M 

Mortey  at  the  reception  t«nde 

by  the  League  of  Young  Liberals  in  Loni 

month.     In  his  speech,  Mr.  Morley  lla.1  i 

that  the  next  cabinet  would  probably  ci 

Labor  meiiilier.    It  had  become  an  opens 

England  that  the  coming  luinistrv  would 

at  least  tbn;e  new  memliei-s.      Two  of  tb 
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,»T       i.1  .         .       .....  South  A 

(Ntfwthfef  wi-Pft«rrforIrclBnil,iiiic-       .,  , 

cetdlntt  Mr.  Oeorfte  Wynihnm.)  *' ^^    -^^ 

also,  an 
tant  imperial  development  had  been  theani 
ment  by  the  postiuiister-geueral  that  at 
pimuy  postage  was  to  be  extended  to  At 
making  it  now  pfisaible  tor  English  letten 
(>euny  stamp  (two  cents)  to  reach  Australb 
Edwui-d  and  Queen  Alexandra  had  Wgo 
spring  visits.  The  Queen  had  sjient  somi 
in  Portugal,  and  the  King,  after  passini 
houre  in  Tangier  at  a  signilicanily  short  i 
after  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  that  place,  ha 
north  to  C"j>enhagen.  it  was  rumored,  wh- 
general  belief  in  England  had  it.  he  wouk 
•persuade  his  sister-in-law,  the  Dowager-E 
of  Russia,  mother  of  the  Czar,  to  use  he 
enci'  in  favor  of  bringing  aliout  peace  b 
Hussiii  and  Japan. 

^  In  Norway,  during  early  Ma^ 

Digirrnft  Ifagerup  ministry  bad  fallen  I 
with  Smeden.  ^j  -^^  ^[titude  ou  the  <|ue8tion 
constitutional  right  of  Norway  to  a  s< 
consuliir  si^rvice.  The  new  cabinet,  wl 
headed  by  Mr.  P.  t^  H.  K.  Micbelsen.  » 
TiKind  a  separate  Norwegian  consular  a 
I'n'iiiLer  .Micbelsen  holds,  also,  the  porlf 
juHtice.  while  his  jiredecessor,  Mr.  Ha^r 
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of  the  resident  Norwegian  ministers 
»lm.  T!ie  atrainod  relaliims  between 
uidinavian  nations  over  tlie  (juestion 

cunsular  serviws  have  more  than  onco 

almost  complete  rupture.  Th<!  Xor- 
ntention  is  baaed  upon  the  fact  tliat 
:t,  or  treaty  of  union,  made  in  1815, 
ng  about  the  consnlar  service,  wliicli 
>lication,  left  to  the  two  states  indi- 

Norway  also  cites  her  old  constitu- 
rrundloT,  which  speaks  of  Norwegian 
nd  which  the  Swtidish  Kinn  has 
imself  to  support.  The  Grundlov, 
KDCtioned  the  appointment  of  foreign- 
ibuIb,  and  therefore  Sweden  justifies 
ive    employment   of  ^^wedes   in   this 

The  different  industrial  dfvflopment 

conntries  has  caiisod  a  s<^paration  of 
mercial  policies,  until  now  Norway, 
lilding  country,  stands  practically  for 
;  while  Sweden  has  iloveloped  its 
ring  industries  mainly  under  a  pro- 
Ucy,  According  to  the  agreement 
lie  King  is  bound  to  employ  only  a 
treign  minister.  As  this  places  Nor- 
temational  interests  under  a  Swcd- 
ir.  who  is  not  responsible  to  the  Nor- 
rliamcnt.  conBideral>lc  dissatisfaction 

aroused  in  Norway.  In  March  of 
■  reijeated  vain  efforts,  it  was  agreed 
should  be  separate  consular  services  ; 
ihen,  owing  to  disagreement  over  the 
the  Swedish  minister  to  cimtrol.  the 
iTvices,  nothing  has  been  iiccom|ilish(Hi. 
fay  has  determined  t<i  take  the  matter 
vn  hands.  Early  in  .April,  the  liogout, 
ince  Gustav,  who  is  acting  King,  had 

the  government  schomi'  of  concilia- 
I  provided  fora  common  fnruign  minis- 
special  consular  service  for  each  conn- 

nnder  the  direction  of  the  finei^'ii 
.  all  matters  affecting  foreign  relations, 
>ing  seemed  to  be  the  maximum  wliiih 
as  willing  to  concede.     Hut  it  is  net 

to  Norway,  and  the  eml  is  not  yet. 

Political  (juestiona  of  more  or  Iish 
acute  nature,  and  involving  the  sta- 
bility of  government,  hinl  bi'^ii  a^ilat 
f  the  other  countries  of  ci'ntral  Knro|«>. 
:,  the  bill  consummating  the  lormal 
of  Church  and  .'^tale  was  passed  in  ihu 
m  April  12,  by  a  vote  of  422  til  l-'i.  It 
:  measure,  and  its  substance  is  found 
tence  :  "The  republic  assures  liberty 
ace  and  guarantees  the  free  o.xerciae 
,  the  only  restrictions  being  those  in 
Bt  of  public  order.''  Thus,  Pi-emier 
trries  out  tie  policy  of  his  predecessor. 


He  will  now  devote  himself  t"  the  other  items  in 
his  programme,  notably  the  income  tax.  France 
is  generally  enjoying  <[uiet  and  prosperity.  Last  _ 
month,  however,  a  soiriewhat  aggravated  strike 
situation  had  Iwen  created  at  Limoges  among 
the  workmen  at  the  jmn-elain  works,  which  the 
military  had  .to  U;  called  out  to  suppress.  The 
A ustrii- Hungarian  crisis  had  doepentjd.  Thede- 
cideil  victory  for  tlio  Independent  party  in  Ilun- 
Kitry  had  brought  a  serious  situation  to  the  front 
ill  the  inability  of  Emperor  Franc'is  Joseph  to  find 
a  leader  for  even  a  tem[Mjrary  Hungarian  cabi- 
net. The  thnperor  had  Ix'en  unable  to  effect  a 
compro[iiisu  with  the  Hungarian  Nationalists  in 
the  matter  of  the  language  (juestion  in  the  llun- 
ftarian  army.  A  n  increase  in  the  tension  is 
expi'cled  (m  May  :i.  when  the  Parliament  again 
meets  and  the  discussion  of  the  speech  to  the 
[lirorie  will  begin. 

The  temporary  relegation  of  Russia 

Kautt-i      to    the    list    of    secondary    powers, 

'^"'''-       loosening,  as  it  has,  the  bonds  of  the 

Dnal  Alliance,  and  the  drawing  away  of   Italy 

from  Austria  and  (Jermaiv^',  vVwa  i;ftti^vt\^  'Ct«i 

dissolution  of  llie  Tripia  W\\a.Tiafe  onXf  »■  ojift&\ivo'(i. 
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of  a  ahort  time,  is  apparently  bringing  about  a 
di§iDtegratioii  of  the  main  groups  of  European 
powers,  and  the  <iernian  Kaiser,  as  usual,  is  the 
first  monarch  in  the  field  to  lay  down  the  lines 
of  suggested  new  alliances.  To  bugfin  with,  in 
a  recent  speech  at  tht;  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Em[Miroi'  Fri^derick  at  Bremen,  the 
Kaiser  reaffirmed  the  pacific  character  of  his  pol- 
icy. Recalling  how,  while  a  boy.  he  bad  been 
enraged  at  the  weiiknesB  of  the  <>crman  navy, 
he  dedan-d  that  this  early  feeling  had  inspired 
his  entire  naval  policy,  not  for  aggression,  but 
for  the  ]mrpose  of  inspiring  the  resj>ect  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  his  aim.  he  declared,  to 
'■  do  everything  possible  to  let  bayonets  and  can- 
non rest,  but  to  keep  thi>  bayonets  sharp  and  the 
«anDon  ready,  so  tliat  envy  and  greed  shall  not 
ilisturb  us  in  tending  our  garden  or  building  our 
beautiful  bouse."     Kurther,  he  said  : 

I  vowed  never  to  Htrike  tor  worhl-iiiastery.  The 
world-power  that  I  theu  (irwinieti  at  wnw  U}  create  for 
the  German  Kiii|iire  on  all  »'i<leN  tli«  most  ntmnliite  con- 
fidence an  u  quiet,  holiest,  anil  peaceable  ueiglibor.     I 


UOlKltUKlthp  wnlK'" 

Fram  the  Am. 


Iiave  vowed  that  if  ever  rlie  time  comes  tliat 
Hliall  speak  of  a  German  wi  I  rill -|>r>wer,  or  a  Hobe 
world-power,  thU  ithould  not  lie  iHi.seil  iipim  o 
but  lihouldconiethiough  themotualstriviiiKdl 
afttr  coiiimou  puriHwies. 

It  Triust  '>e  admitted  that,  although  tlw 
has  maiie  a  number  of  iiumboyiim  fli>f.'d 
has  used  the  maiied  list  in  I'biua  and  soi 
Africa,  ho  has.  in  tlie  main,  stuilii'd  the  )' 
the  world,  and.  in  developing  tbe  indusit 
commercial  resources  of  his  enipire.  he  I 
tbe  respect  of  the  world  and  its  conlidi 
iiis  integrity  of  purpose. 

line    lit    these  fiambovant    sp 
aad         which    have     so    often     seen 

Uorotca.  Hippatpn  [1,0  tran<iuillity  of  ihf 
was  made  by  Kaiser  Wilhehu  during  hi 
stay  of  only  a  few  bimrs  at  Tangier,  Mon 
the  course  of  a  tmliday  sea  trip  which  ht 
several  weeks  ago.  8pi>aking  to  tbe  I 
residents,  who  control  about  one-liflh 
export  trade  of  Moriicco.  the  Kaiser  said 

I  urn  iiappy  to  recugiilze  in  you  devoted  pin 
(iemiaii  hidnHtry  and  commerce,  u-liu  are  hei| 
ill  the  tank  of  always  upbuilding  in  a  fi-ee  cut 
iiiterentJi  of  the  motherland.  Tbe  sovereiitnty 
t«)[rit];  of  Morocco  will  be  maintained.  In  i 
pendent  country  such  aa  Morocciv  cinimienw  i 
free.  I  will  dii  my  best  to  maintain  its  poll tico-o 
rtHiily. 

This,  at  M  time  when  France  is  ti-ying  to 
foot  ibBt  policy  of  pacific  permeation  wh 
bas  been  fr.-e  to  ailopt  sim-e  the  Anglo- 
eonveulion  of  last  year,  approved  by  the  I 
Sjmnish  agR'emeut  of  ai-veral  months  lat 
seemed  calculated  to  make  mischief. 
lookeil  like  a  notice  served  on  France  thi 
siaK  lAtrcmity  was  (rennany's  opportunii 
that  the  Kaiiior  is  determined  to  again 
tiermuuv  to  the  center,  of  the  stage 
speech  had  caused  a  flutter  of  excitement 
Kur<>|H'iin  chaneelleries.  but  in  an  addrcM 
Chaml'er  of  Depiities  immediately  atti 
visit  of  tliC!  i.Jeriiian  Kinperor  to  Tang 
Fn-ncb  foreign  minister.  M.  Delcasse.  hat 
ample  assurance  of  the  fairness  of 
[rfiliey,  lie  had  declared  that  Frauci-  •■ 
!Mi'k  a  remedy  for  the  intolerable  situal 
MiinK'iH)  without  allowing  her  action  to  i 
Ihe  suspieiou  of  other  nations."  Frat 
i-ontinued.  -dm^s  not  pix'teml  to  has*-  he: 
■  ■sts  on  disregard  tor  the  interests  of  c 
It  had  been  reiMirted  that  the  Kaiser 
jippeal  for  recognition  of  his  claims  i 
Frame's  special  interest  in  Morocco  to  El 
tlie  I'nited  Slates.  Spain,  and  lt*ly,  the 
eau  interest  being  assumed  on  the  buia 
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Witb  the  appointment  of  Oeneral 
'  Linevitch  as  commander-in-chief  of 

the  Ruuian  forces  in  the  far  E^t 
e  reiignationB  of  Qeneral  SakharoS 
kin'B  chief  of  staff)  and  General  Stachel 
le  former  on  account  of  differences  with 
I,  and  Stachelberg  because  of  broken- 
bltb.  The  latter  general,  it  will  be  re- 
d,  was  defeated  by  the  Japanese  at  Va- 
jt  TeliBBU  (on  June  U-17,  1904),  while 
I  relieve  Port  Arthur.  He  has,  how- 
a  one  of  the  hardest- fighting  generals 
tnasian  side.  Other  changes  had  been 
>d  in  the  war  office  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Snklominofl  had  been  appointed  inin- 
rar  to  succeed  Minister  Sakbaroff.  and 
had  appointed  General  DragomiroS,  the 
)f  the  Turkish  wars,  as  a  kind  of  im- 
titory  adviser.  Before  leaving  the  war 
nerftl  Sakharoff,  stung  by  the  many 
lof  bis  department  in  forwarding  troops 
r  East,  had  given  out  a  statement  that 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Siberian  Rail' 
transported  to  Harbin  TGl.OQO  soldiers. 
Beers,  U6,000  horses,  more  than  1,500 
[  more  than  350,000  tons  of  stores.  If, 
en  admitted,  there  were  not  more  than 
Imaians  in  Manchuria  when  the  war 
id  if ,  as  the  most  reliable  figures  indi- 
•  are  not  more  than  300,000  men  there 
■ia  baa  lost,  in  the  fourteen  months  of 
more  than  half  a-  million  men.  It  is 
tMble,  however,  that  these  figures  rep- 
e  paper  strength  of  the  forces  sent. 
»y,  the  result  is  anything  but  compli- 
to  the  imperial  war  office.  The  anti- 
Xj,  however,  still  talks  of  sending  men 
int,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  garrison 
'oetok  has  already  bten  increased  to 
Den.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  prC' 
double  her  present  army  in  the  field. 
g  to  reports  from  Tokio,  early  in  April. 
nese  Manchurian  fighting  forces  will 
by  the  coming  autumn,  more  than  one 
len  actually  in  the  field. 

In  watching  the  alow  progress  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  toward  Chinese 
waters  the  shrewd  advisers  of  the 
of  Japan  have  held  that  Admiral 
enski  could  have  one  of  only  two 
missions,  either  of  which  the  Japanese 
B  confidently  regarded  as  being  able 
ate.  It  had  been  believed  at  Tokio, 
itudentB  of  the  situation  all  over  the 
)»t,  considering  the  lack  of  modern 
onitB  in  the  Eueeian  fleet  and  its  ad- 
iferiority  to  that  under  Admiral  Togo, 


(The  Csai't  military  advlaer.) 

the  real  object  of  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  in 
Chinese  waters  had  been,  not  to  seek  battle 
with  the  Japanese,  but  to  so  impress  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  a  show  of  strength,  and  to  bo 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  that 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace  which  were  believed 
to  be  in  progress  early  in  Apnl  the  powers  of 
the  world  would  combine  to  modify  Japan's 
demands.  There  had  been,  however,  a  pos- 
sibility that  Admiral  Rozhestvenski,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  voyage  from  home  waters, 
and  particularly  during  his  stay  north  of  Mada- 
gascar, had  BO  brought  up  the  efficiency  of  his 
vessels  and  crews  that  he  would  make  an  actual 
dash  for  Vladivostok,  Russia's  only  remaining 
stronghold  in  the  far  East,  and  accept  battle  with 
Admiral  Togo  if  the  latter  should  offer  it. 

.  The  problem  before  Admiral  Togo  as 

roaa'i       the  Russian   Baltic  fieet  approached 


the  China  Sea  had  become  infinitely 
more  complicated  and  serious  than  even  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  battle  between  the  two  fleets. 
Ever  since  the  first  attack  on  Port  Arthur  (on 
February  8  and  9  of  last  year),  Admiral  Togo's 
tactics  have  been  those  of  a  statesman  as  well  as 
a  naval  commander.     Those  who  have  criticised 
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eogmphy  of  the  situation,  it  had  be- 
ent  tliat  the  plans  of  the  Japanese 
ere,  in  general,  somewhat  like  this: 

that  Admiral  Kozln^stynneki  were 
ing  a  dash  for  Vlailivi^iok.  the  .laps- 
commander,  from  somo  liasc  probably 
island  of  Formoea.  would  send  out 
edo  boats  (tliu  Japaneeu  boast  that 
anufacture  these  as  fast  as  they  cuuld 
3  destroyed)  to  pick  ofE  tlie  Russian 
cond,  that  he  would  send  fast  scout- 
-8.  also  provided  with  tor[iedo«s,  to 

Russians  ;  and,  third,  that  ho  would 
tag©  of  pverytliinjc  that  nature  aJford- 
ingerous  channels,  the  tons,  and  every 
■al  obstacle, — to  retard  his  fiies. 

If  the  Russian  admiral  were  short- 
sighted enough  to  iiiako  for  Vladi- 
vostok harbor,  Admiral  Tngo,  it  was 
,  would  permit  the  enemy's  vessels  to 
hen  destroy  thein  in  the  roadstead  as 
id  the  Russians  at  I'ort  Arthur.  In 
-al  Kozhestvenski  meant  to  cruis<?  in 
,ters,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  l>et- 
f  peace  for  Russia,  the  general  harass- 
could  also  be  pursued.  This  policy, 
I,  called  for  the  closing  with  mines  of 
B  of  approach  to  Vladivostok,  and  in 
with  this  policy  it  was  announced 
a  that  tlie  Tsugaru  Straits,  between 
ipanese  island  and  the  northi.'rn  island 
)re  within  the  zone  of  defense  and  hail 
I,  (Jn  paper,  the  rival  fleets  were  of 
:ely  equal  strength,  with  a  preponder- 
.tleships  in  favor  of  tlii<  Russians.  If 
Baltic  squadron  under  Nubogatov, 
reported  having  left  the  Red  ;^a  on 
had  joined  Ruzhestvcnski.  this  pre- 
!  might  possibly  have  been  real.  The 
lad  seven  l>attleships  (live  of  tbcm 
although  none  of  them  of  the  moat 
lild).  two  armored  cruisers,  and  six 
misers.  Although  uninjured  by  war, 
n  ships  were  in  bad  condition  from 
stay  in  tropical  waters,  overloaded 
and  hampered  by  their  colliers  and 
ps.  Altogether,  j^dmiral  Togo  had 
ships,  eight  armored  cruisers,  and 
otected  cruisers,  besiiies  u  large  num- 
royers  and  torpedo  boats.  Although 
:nown  just  how  much  these  Japanese 
been  damaged  as  the  result  of  their 
X  of  over  a  year,  in  (general  they  must 
in  good  fighting  ci>nditi<m.  In  the 
guns,  the  fleets  were  about  etjual.  al- 
reightof  metal  Togo  was  superior,  and 
bly  so  in  the  training  of  his  gunners. 


(The  mother  of  [lie  Cur,  who  wm  the  Prlimw  Dasmar 
[M»r>a  Feodomvna],  la  daUKliter  of  King  Christian  of 
Denmmrk  and  sliiter  of  the  Qaeen  of  England.) 

While  the  numerous  commissions  and 
Knuian  committees  created  by  the  various  ro- 
HifarmM,  fQ^^^  rescripts  and  ukases  of  the  Czar 
during  the  past  few  months  had  been  deliberat- 
ing, and  exasperatin;;  the  overriden  peasantry  by 
their  inactivity,  there  bad  been  a  certain  amount 
of  real  progress  made  in  tlie  iiit(;rDal  affairs  of 
the  empire.  Especially  significant  were  the  real 
concessions  which  it  is  reported  have  been  made 
to  I'oland  and  Finland,  and  the  movement 
launched  for  the  se])aration  of  Church  and 
State.  Especially  sit;nificant.  also,  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Professional  Reform 
League,  projected  l)y  the  national  congress  of 
lawyers  whicli  recently  finished  its  work  in  Mos- 
cow. The  reactionary  party,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  the  ascendency,  and  repression  again 
holds  sway.  The  only  exception  to  this  policy 
of  repression  api-ears  in  the  concessions  to  Fin- 
land, These  concessions  are  said  to  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Dowager- Em  press,  who, 
however,  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  reactionary  of  the  Russian  court  party. 

The  Czar  liad  made  a  real  concession 

Id  in    answer   to    the    petition  of    the 

Fiixiani      Fjnnisli  Diet  asking  that  all  iin|>erial 

decrees  since  the  Diet  of  180!t  be  withdrawn 

because  they  were  not  approved  by  the  Diet. 

The  Czar  orders  the  euspension.  until  1908,  of 
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the  conscription  act,  by  which  Finns  were 
drafted  into  the  Russian  army  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  Finland.  In  the  year  men- 
tioned, the  question  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Diet.  In  the  meantime,  Finland  will  pay  an 
annual  war  contribution  of  $2,000,000  instead 
of  furnishing  recruits.  The  Czar  also  restores  the 
judges  who  were  illegally  removed  from  oflSce  for 
opposing  the  so-called  Russifi cation  of  Finland. 
Concessions  to  the  Poles  had  not  yet  been  actu- 
ally carried  out,  but  a  large  majority  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  headed  by  President  Witte, 
are  known  to  favor  the  abandonment  of  the 
compulsory  use  of  Russian  in  Polish  schools. 
The  movement  to  stiver  the  bonds  between  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  State,  and  thus  secure 
self-rule  and  independence  for  the  Church,  while 
vigorously  opposed  by  Procurator  Pobyedonost- 
zev,  had  found  favor  among  the  important  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  in  large  cities,  and  a  document 
embodying  the  vi(?w8  of  these  ])ri«.'8ts  had  been 
published  in  one  of  the  ch?rical  organs  of  St. 
Petersburg,  urging  that  the  (?hurch  free  herself 
from  her  obligations  to  the  State  in  order  to 
"detach  herself  from  the  worldly  feelings  and 
interest,"  and  suggesting  that  a  great  council  be 
called  to  c(msider  the  whole  matt(^r. 

^^  Anarchy  and  rioting  had  continueil 

tif  RBooiu-    throughout  the  empire,  and  assassina- 

Hommry  Spirit.  ^^^^^^  ^^y  bombshail  appeared  to  be  on 

the  increase.  Attempts  on  the  lives  of  (fovern- 
or-General  of  St.  Petersburg  Trepov  and  Harou 
Nolken,  police  chief  of  Warsaw,  had  been  fol- 
lowed bv  the  arrest  of  a  man  and  a  woman  for 
attempts  to  blow  up  the  Czar  himself.  Hy  the 
middle  of  April  the  trial  of  Iviui  Kolaiov  for  the 
assassination  of  (irand  Duke  Sergius  had  l)een 
finished  and  Kolaiev  found  guilty  and  8(?ntenc<;d 
to  death.  The  restlessness  of  tlic^  peasants  had 
continue<l,  and  disorders  in  the  countrv  districts 
had  increase* I.  Many  large  estates  had  been  pil- 
laged, and  a  condition  of  civil  war  existed  in  the 
Caucasus.  An  agrarian  movement  of  widespread 
extent  and  vioh'uce  had  bt^'ii  iippn»heiuled  lor 
the  Russian  Kaster  season,  whicli  occurs  during 
the  first  w»'ek  in  our  month  of  May.  The  whole 
empire  was  impatiently  awaiting  soim*  defiuite 
action  on  the  part  of  tiie  government  commis- 
sions, as  it  had  l<>ng  been  felt  that  8<)(^ial  and 
economic  (piestions  wen*  bnyond  the  power  of 
the  bureaucracv  to  solve.  Manv  reforms  had 
been  promised,  and  it  had  be(>n  assiimetl  that, 
in  acc<>rdanct^  with  the  Czar's  declaration  of 
March  .'I,  8<»me  po^nilar  representative  assembly 
would  1m' summoned  in  tln»  n<*ar  future.  I'p  to 
the  mid<lle  of  April,  however,  the  meetings  of 
the  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  the  announced  in- 


tention of  the  goveniment  to  at  once  extend  the 
zemstvo  system  to  Poland  and  eastern  Sil»eria. 
had  been  the  only  real  progress.  (_)n  Aiiril  !':< 
it  had  been  reported  that  Count  Lamsdori.  il-e 
foreign  minister,  and  M.  Witte.  president  oi  tiic 
Council  of  Ministers,  had  resigned  their  jhsI- 
tions  in  consequence  of  the  Czar's  refusal  t<'  Mis 
cuss  the  question  of  the  separation  of  Cliunii 
and  State  and  to  give  immediate  consitieration 
to  the  ])roblems  relating  to  peasant  tenure  .tf 
land.  In  the  great  cities,  the  discontent  among 
the  workmen  had  been  increasing,  and  or»ler 
had  been  maintained  only  with  difliculty  by 
(Cossacks  in  the  streets. 


.  ^         Russia's  ability  to  finance  a  long  war 

Aa  to  .       .  .  ^  .         .  .   ^ 

Russian  had  become  a  matter  of  prime  intert^: 
Finances.  ^^^  Europe  and  to  the  rest  of  the  woria. 
Up  to  the  1st  of  April,  the  empire  had  obtained! 
two  foreign  loans  amounting  to  $4OO,O0O.U0m 
She  had  also  issued  an  interior  loan  of  $loi).. 
000,000.  At  a  monthly  expenditure  of  *'J0. 
000,000  for  the  war  (which  is  the  amoum 
admitted  by  the  Russians  themselves),  the  cos»L 
so  far,  of  fifteen  months'  conflict,  including  the 
initial  expenses,  would  be  about  $:^50,000,oou. 
This  is  "running  expenses,"  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  immense  property  losses  of  stores  and 
supplies  which  the  Russians  have  sustained  in  the 
campaign  just  closed.  The  failure  of  the  Czar> 
endeavor  to  rais(*  a  new  loan  in  France  had 
caused  the  bidief  in  some  quarters  that  Russia 
was  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  This  is.  •'!'. 
course,  a  fallacy.  The  whole  question  of  tii** 
relation  of  France  to  Russia  in  the  matter  of 
financial  loans  and  the  resources  of  the  empire 
is  considered  in  a  "Leading  Article"  on  an- 
other l>age  of  this  issue.  There  is  an  immense 
reserve. — nearly  ^.'iDO.OOO.OOO, — deposited  in  St. 
Petersburg,  most  of  it.  however,  being  security 
for  loans  already  made.  There  is  also  another 
reserve,  tlu?  ••  holy  gold  fund,"  consisting  of  il.i' 
gold  and  jewels  in  the  Russian  churches,  which 
might  he  used  in  a  grt»at  national  crisis.  Alto- 
gether, should  Russia  need  to  do  so,  she  niigi'ii 
carry  on  tlie  war  indefinitely,  so  far  as  the  mattiT 
of  expi'use  is  (Concerned.  The  failure  to  float  tbt* 
loan  in  France,  and  tin'  opposition  at  home  t" 
continuance  of  the  wai-.  ha<l  been  reflected  in 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  Russian  4  percent. 
bon«ls,  wliich  during  the  first  week  in  April,  lor 
the  first  time  in  tln'ir  history,  had  dropp4*d  U- 
1ow.s:j.  During  late  March,  the  world  had  been 
interested  in  the  somewhat  sensational  offer  of 
Finance  Minister  Kokovsev.  made  to  the  Lon- 
don 7V//y'.s-.  to  p<»rmit  a  representative  of  that 
journal  to  enter  the  great  vaults  and  *•  verify 
personally  the  gold  reserve." 
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best  serve  the  interests  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt wisely  concluded  to  appoint  a  board  of  con- 
sulting engineers,  composed,  not  only  of  eminent 
American  professional  men,  but  of  foriMgn  en- 
gineers of  highest  repute. 

The  second  and  third  of  this  triumvirate  the 
President  easily  settled  upon.  For  field  mar- 
shal, Chief  Engineer  AVallace  was  clearly  the 
man.  As  chief  engineer,  he  had  done  good 
work.  Ho  had  taken  hold  in  vigorous  fashion. 
None  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  past  year  could 
lie  laid  to  his  account.  The  President  thought 
that  Mr.  Wallace  had  made  a  good  start  under 
rather  discouraging  circumstances,  and  that,  if 
supported,  he  would  make  a  good  ending.  For 
the  political  side  he  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
Judge  Magoon,  whose  service  in  the  War  De 
partment  as  right-hand  man  to  Kliliu  Root  and 
Secretary  Taft  had  been  of  the  highest  order. 
lie  was  the  ideal  man  for  th(»  place. 

A    RAILROAD    PREKIDKNT    FROM    THE     MIDDLE    WEST. 

Hut  the  first  of  the  trio,  tlie  chairman  and 
head  of  the  whole  organization,  was  a  nut  not 
so  easily  cracked.  The  President  considered  a 
number  of  men.  most  of  them  railroaders  who 
had  won  reputations  as  managers  of  large  prop- 
erties. Finally,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Morton 
suggested  Theodore  P.  Shonts.  The  President 
had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Shonts.  Rut  there  are 
thousands  of  clever  and  able  Americans  of 
whom  few  of  us  have  ever  heard.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  lack  of  a  broad  n^putation  is  no  bar 
to  preferment,  if  the  man  has  the  right  stuff  in 
him.  Mr.  Morton  soon  convince<l  the  President 
that  Mr.  Shonts  was  full  of  the  right  stuff.  Mr. 
Shonts  was  asked  to  come  to  Washington  for  a 
conference.  The  President  liked  him  from  the 
first  moment.  The  thing  he  liked  l>e.st  was  Mr. 
Shonts*  opening  statement,  frank  and  manly, 
that  he  wouldn't  touch  the  job  unless  he  could 
have  absolute  authority — unless,  in  case  o'  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  his  judgment  wjis  to  be  final  as 
to  any  matter  lying  within  his  i>r<^vince. 

Thus,  this  relativelv  unknown  man  rises  at  a 
leap  from  the  presidency  of  a  third-rate  Western 
railroad  to  chiefship  in  the  gn-fitest  eiiginet*ring 
enterprise  the  worhl  v\ov  saw.  It  was  quick 
work.  And  now  it  is  Mr.  Shonts"  <-u«'  to  make 
good  the  high  expectations  of  tin*  Presi<ient  and 
of  his  <*mployers,  thc^  American  iKopK*.  lli.s 
friends  believe  he  will  not  disa]>|»oint.  lie  has 
had  the  training.  He  start<?d  out  as  a  railroad 
contractor  in  Iowa.  There  he  gained  ex]>(*ri- 
ence  in  tin*  management  of  men  an<l  in  <h'aling 
with  pliysical  ]>ri»l)lenis.  Next,  he  was  suix'rin- 
tendcnt  of  th<'  Indiana.  Illinois  \:  biwa  Rail- 
way.    Afterwar«l.  lie  hecann?  its  })resident.     His 


field  was  steadily  broadening.  He  knew  the 
practical  side  of  railway  work.  Now  he  whs 
brought  in  touch  with  railroad  finances.  He 
learned  rapidly.  He  and  his  friend,  Panl  Mor- 
ton, secured  control  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  railroad  of  which  Mr.  Shonts  was  presi- 
dent. Then  they  sold  their  holdings  to  tin* 
Vanderbilt  interests,  and  realized  a  profit  of 
something  like  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  each.  Mon;  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Shonts 
became  president  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
Western  Railway,  an<l '  it  was  this  post  he  held 
when  the  President  asked  him  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Canal  Commission. 

This  is  rapid  rising  in  the  world.  Mr.  Shonts 
is  only  fifty  years  old.  He  is  in  rugged  health. 
He  is  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  Isthmus  to  do  as 
much  of  his  work  as  may  be  necessary  there. 
He  is  a  rich  man.  Ilis  income  is  said  to  be  h 
hundred  thousand  a  vear  from  his  railwav  in- 
vestments;  so  ho  is  --the  hundred -thousand- 
dollar  man,"  after  all.  He  is  frank  and  vigorous 
of  manner, — the  Western  type.  He  talks  freely. 
What  he  has  to  do,  he  does  ;  and  what  he  has 
to  say,  he  says.  Stories  are  told  of  his  adminis- 
tering a  sound  thrashing  to  a  man  who  called  at 
his  office  to  whip  him  and  was  surprised  when 
the  railroad  presi<ient  locked  the  d(X)r  and  started 
right  in  with  the  business  in  hand.  The  stories 
may  bo  apocryi)hal,  but  they  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  He  has  vigor,  he  has  grasp, 
ho  has  that  well-nigh  indefinable  American  way 
of  "making  things  go"  which  has  been  so  well 
illustrare<l  in  the  cancers  of  our  successful  rail- 
way managers. 

A    KRIENJ^    AND    <I,ASSMATK    oF    (^HIEF-KXOINKER 

WALLACK. 

It  is  both  an  inleiesting  and  an  im[)ortani 
fact  that  the  two  men  who  are  to  work  together, 
— in  double  liarness.  as  it  were. — as  constructors 
of  the  canal,  the  cliief  of  staff  and  the  field 
marshal,  are  like  Danion  and  Pythias.  They 
have  heen  lifelong  chums.  Porn  in  Crawford 
('ounty,  Pennsylvania,  lifty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Shonts  went  AVest  with  his  family.  He  gra<lu- 
ated  from  Monmouth  (Illinois)  College  in  187*». 
Among  his  classni.Mtes  was  ,Iohn  K.  Wallace. 
\Valla<*e's  fatlier  was  the  president  of  thec(»llege. 
The  friendsliip  that  started  between  the  two 
vouths  at  schod  lias  continued  throughout  their 
manhood.  Thevsi-eak  of  each  (»theras  '".lohn  "' 
and  '•Tr-ddy.'  N(»\v  the  chums  find  themselv«'S 
hitched  to  the  same  hiir  wa^^^on,  and  each  realizes 
that  he  mu^t  pull  for  all  he  is  worth.  It  is  safe 
to  sav  that  thev  will  woik  harmoniouslv  and 
effectively  together. 

Mr.    Slionts     ha^^    t\v<»    fully    develoj>ed    hob- 


A    NOTABLE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


THE  public  services  i>f  the  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  whose  portrait  appears  on  the  op 
posite  page,  have  been  not(»d  from  time  to  time 
in  earlier  numbers  of  this  Hkview.  Just  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Ha^ue  <  'inference  of  1  s91), 
in  which  Mr.  White,  as  chairman  of  the  Am<*rican 
delegation,  played  so  distinguislied  a  i)art.  this 
magazine  publishe<l  a  sketch  of  his  career,  in  its 
Mav  numher  fur  that  vear,  and  in  Dfcembrr. 
11»0'J.  on  the  Oi-casion  of  liis  resignation  as  am- 
bassador to  (xcrmany.  a  dctaile-l  account  of  Mr. 
W'hiti'*s  achievements,  inchnling  his  work  at  The 
Hague,  ap]x*ared  in  thes«.'  jiages.  W«.»  wish  at 
this  time  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  Mr. 
White's  ••Autobiography.  '  which  has  just  ))een 
published  by  tin?  <  'entury  <  'oinj)any. — not  merely 
because  of  the  inln'rent  }KM\sonal  inten*st  in  iliis 
life-record  of  a  great  American.  Init  because. 
apart  from  the  (piestion  <»f  in<lividual  a<-hieve 
nient,  tins  retrospect  is  full  o\'  valuable  les.sons 
to  the  generation  now  c(»min;r  into  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  leadership. 

The  career  that  is  here  unft»lded  would  have 
l)een  unusual  in  anv  count rv  :  in  the  I'nited 
States,  it  has  been  un}»araileled.  In  the  tirst 
place.  Mr.  White  has  ]>ursue«l  f(»r  more  than 
fortv  vears  four  or  five  distinct  lines  of  activitv 
Snd  service.  Ht?  has  been  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  as  many  distinct  groups  of  fellow- 
workers.  an«l  he  has  retaine<l  an  exc<.»ptional  in- 
fluence in  all  tlu'Se  relatioii.«i.  Now  and  thru  we 
sav  of  a  sueeessfiil  c«)lh*ire  i.ri>ident  in  tlii>  e«»uM- 
try  that  he  would  have  ma«h*  a  capital  politi- 
cian i*v  diplomat,  but  in  the  ease  oi  An-lrew  I>. 
White  ni«  idle  oj-  half-regretful  ••  might  hav«' 
beeus  "  are  needed  to  expres.s  our  «*stimate.  In 
all  three  fields. — ixditics.  uiiiv«'rsity  adminisira 
tion.  and  diplomacy. — Mr.  Wliiit.'  has  t«»ihMl  and 
achit'Vi'd.  T't  liie  sum  ot"  his  fruit ful  t-nihavor 
in  these  sepaiate  vineyards  !:••  has  addrd  .<«»lid 
and  useful  Contributions  t-  iitt-rature  and  his- 
torical .s«*ienc»'.  Thus,  his  autol.jnjrraphy  is  a 
reconi  of  s«'V»M-al  ca?-«-t*rs.  in  a  sens*-,  and  tin- 
very  arran«.ri*:rient  o:  thf  iri:it«*rial  is  siirnilii-aiiT 
of  this,  for  iln*  portion  dev«'!«Ml  t«»  ••  Political 
Life"  is  <*omplete  in  iis«*li'.  as  is  that  which  re- 
views thr  author's  long  an<l  distimruislnMl  diplo 
matic  service,  while  his  university  services  are 
also  sei'aratelv  treated. 

Th«' ci.apters   in  which    Mr.  Wiiitf  relates  his 
exiK-rieiires   in   practical   politics  are  among  the 


•  Till-  .Vut«il>ioL;raiiliy  of  Aiuln-w  1).  Wliitf.    Twu  vuluinci. 
Century  <  'iiiii|)iiii> . 


most  readable  in  th(^  book.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  interested  in  ))olitics.  particularly  as  an  anti- 
slave  rv  Worker.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Senate,  he  di<l  much  to  advance  the  State's 
educational  interests. — notably  in  conjunction 
with  P]zra  ( 'ornell  in  ol Gaining  a  charter  for  Cor 
nell  I'niversity  and  in  fixing  the  State's  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Morrill  land  grant.  His  n*'- 
ollections  of  i)ublic  men  with  whom  he  has  been 
ass(»ciated  during  the  past  forty  years  have  a 
present  pertinence,  for  while  be  has  labored  ear 
nestly  and  effectively  for  improvement  in  our 
politics,  he  has  always  been  a  '^  practical  p<.»li- 
tician  '  in  the  Kooseveltian  sense  ;  he  has  n«'t 
been  blinde<l  to  the  guod  in  our  political  life: 
his  judgments  on  the  whole  have  ]>een  wise,  hi? 
estimates  of  men  and  measures  just.  Ill  us,  his 
memoirs  have  a  real  historical  value. 

No  living  American  has  had  a  more  brilliant 
record  in  the  <liplomatic  serviet*  than  Mr.  White. 
He  becauK*  an  attache  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1834. 
ami  serv<Ml  for  two  years  in  that  capacity  during 
the  eventful  period  of  the  (.'rimean  War  ;  in 
IMl.  he  was  api)ointed  by  President  Grant  as 
eommissioner  to  Santo  Domingo;  in  1879,  he 
was  made  minister  to  (jermany  and  served 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Hayes  ailniinistra- 
tion  ;  in  i^tcj.  l^-esident  Harrison  appointed 
him  minist'-r  to  Russia,  where  he  had  beg^n  his 
«liplomatie  st-rvice  almost  forty  years  l>efore  ;  he 
I'eiiiainrd  at  that  ctnirt  two  vears,  and  in  18S»."i 
was  niadr  a  inenilxM*  (.'i'  Pn -si dent  Cleveland '> 
\'en»'zuelau  ( '(nnmissi»»ii.  His  most  conspicuous 
service  was  the  anii'a>sad«'rsliip  to  Germany  in 
the  yt'ars  1  ^!«7-r.H»:;.  I  Miring  that  period  he 
succ*'ssfuiiv  ••<indin-ie.l  the  atfairs  of  the  embassv 
throughout  th«-  tryimx  months  of  the  Spanish- 
Am«'ri('au  Wai-  and  was  ]»resident  of  the  Amer- 
i<'an  <lelegat:on  at  the  Hague  Conference.  In 
the  rxiratis  ii-nii:  Lis  diarvat  that  time  we  have 
thr  insi»i«'  lii.-t'-ry  .-f  the  rllorts  that  led  to  the 
i'stai'li>hnM-nt  o:  an  international  arbitration  tri- 
huiial.  Tlie  ".  .lie  »'nuiiierati<»n  of  these  various 
anil  important  dii-loinaiic  offices  suggests  tiie 
Wraith  of  tlu'Sf  int'iiM'irs  in  the  materials  uf 
mod»Tu  h:>t"ry. 

Not  les>  >ul»^iantial  is  the  contrihution  that 
Mr.  White  uiakt'>.  tim-ugii  his  aut<»biograpby  ii» 
the  h'lStorv  o!"  hi^i.rr  ediiraiion  in  America. 
He  has  watcii-'i  tli.'  \vhi«l«'  developm<»nt  of  the 
modern  uuivir^.ty  on  our  soil.  As  a  young 
]>rofessor  in  the  Cniversity  of  Michigan  Ijc 
fi>rmed  idea'.>  wlijiii  later  ttick  definite  f»)rm  in 
Cornell    rniv.'r-i;\.   ml    wl.ii-ji   he  was  the   tirst 
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which,  moreover,  had  been  emphasized 
forced  by  the  referendum  vote  upon  the 
;e  by  Chicago  of  the  Mueller  '*  enabling 
lat  act  had  been  adopted  by  the  voters 
y  in  April,  1 904,  by  a  majority  of  over 
e,  the  vote  standing  153,223  in  favor 
',279  against  adoption. 

(ED   SETTLEMENT    WITH    THE    TRACTION 
COMPANIES. 

Dunne,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  as 

all  his  subsequent  speeches,  charged 
Ian  with  evasion.  The  promise,  lie 
of  municipal  ownership  when  the  city 
e  *' legally  and  financially  able  sue- 
to  adopt  it "  was  empty  and  meaning- 
he  demanded  to  know,  at  the  outset, 
Mr.  Harlan  contemplated  or  proposed 
uent"  with  the  traction  companies, — 

settlement  involving  an  extension  of 
ichises  from  the  city  and  a  recognition 
alleged  franchise  from  the  State  of 
franchise  embodied  in  a  ''  boodle"  act 
rty  years  ago  over  an  executive  veto 
fiance  and  contempt  of  the  people  of 

An  influential  committee  of  the  ('ity 
he  committee  on  local  transportation. 
be  stated,  had  embodied  the  terms  of 
msidered  a  perfectly  fair  *' settlement" 
bative  ordinance,"  and  Mayor  Harrison 
wading  newspapers  had  approved  and 
ided  that  ordinance  in  the  hope  that 
3n  companies  would  accept  it  as  a  lesser 
"war  to  the  bitter  end  "  with  the  citv 
nt  and  the  public. 

At.  Harlan  was  a  "  settlement  candi- 
e  had  been  nominated  as  such  ;  lie  was 

by  the  authors,  sponsors,  and  advo- 
he  '* tentative  ordinance,"  and  he  hon- 
,  as  did  his  real  friends,  that  some  such 
se  or  settlement  as  the  proposinl  oi- 
nvolved  was  nut  only  expedient  but 
I  practically  unavoidable. 
)r  words,  while  Mr.  Harlan  was  a  bo- 
nunicipal  ownership  and  as  radical  as 
inne  in  that  respect,  he  also  believed 
le  circumstances  actually  existing,  witli 
mies  in  possession  of  the  streets  under 
\  having  several  y(»ars  to  run.  and  fur- 
;ed  franchises  from  tho  State  that,  if 
.  real,  will  not  expiro  until  11m;4,  an 
settlement  doing  away  with  costly  and 
I  and  uncertain  litigation,  and  procur- 
[licago  a  complete  and  conipanitively 
inction  of  all  outstanding  rights  or 
the  companies,  improved  service  forth- 
a  reasonable  amount  of  compensation 
•m  or  another,  was  eminently  desirable 


and  reasonable.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  settle- 
ment Mr.  Harlan  favored.  While  he  objected  to 
the  "  tentative  ordinance  "  on  minor  grounds,  and 
advised  the  people  to  reject  it,  he  indorsed  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  based.  He  would 
have  granted  the  companies  a  thirteen  or  fifteen 
year  franchise  in  return  for  a  complete  and  final 
surrender  or  waiver  of  all  their  claims  and  priv- 
ileges and  a  first-class  modern  service  plus  pe- 
cuniary compensation. 

This,  however,  was  but  half  a  programme. 
There  was  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  traction  companies  would  agree  to  terms  that 
could  be  submitted  to  the  people  (and  no  settle- 
ment could  be  made  without  a  referendum)  with 
any  hope  of  favorable  action  upon  it.  The  com- 
panies had  not  evinced  the  least  inclination  to 
accept  the  **  tentative  ordinance."  There  had 
betm  a  parade  of  '*  negotiations,"  but  the  Council 
had  l)een  unable  to  elicit  a  word  of  definite  en- 
couragement. In  fact,  there  had  been  plain  in- 
timations to  the  contrary.  Representatives  of 
one  of  the  companies  (and  the  more  conciliatory 
and  tractable  of  them)  had  criticised  the  tenta- 
tive ordinances  as  harsh  and  one-sided,  wholly 
unjust  to  the  traction  interests,  and  in  need  of 
verv  material  modification.  Some  had  ex- 
pressed  the  hope  that  more  liberal  terms  would 
be  oifere<l  by  the  city — more  liberal,  mark  you, 
than  the  terms  which  Mr.  Harlan  and  other 
leading  citizens  had  declared  too  liberal  already. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Harlan's  platform  and 
campaign  speeches  urged  an  amicable  settle- 
ment on  the  *•  waiver "  basis,  the  proposal  was 
purely  academic  and  hypothetical.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  propose  an  alternative  programme, — a 
war  programme,  as  it  were — in  tlie  event  of  the 
not  improbable  failure  of  the  peace  programme. 
An<l  this,  as  the  campaign  progri'sstnl,  gradu- 
ally emerged  and  practically  supplanted  the 
other. 

Should  the  traction  interests  rej(*ct  tlu*  city's 
terms,  Mr.  Harlan  declared,  he  should,  if  elected 
mayor,  proceed  to  construct  a  subway  in  the 
central,  or  downtown,  district  of  the  city,  and  to 
establish,  gradually  and  slowly,  a  competing 
municipal  system  of  street  railways.  The  sub- 
ways, desirable  in  any  event,  according  to  trans- 
portation experts,  wer<?  a  necessary  part  of  a 
competing  system,  because  the  compaines  hail 
possession  of  most  of  the  ••  approaches  '  and 
streets  entering  the  central  section.  .Vs  for  the 
parallel  lines,  tin;  expiration  of  the  franchises  of 
a  minor  company  (one  of  thos(i  absorbed  by  the 
union  traction  inten^sts,  now  suj)po8ed  to  be 
controlled  by  a  J.  P.  Morgan  syndicate)  would 
p(»rmit  an  immediate  beginning,  the  realization 
of  municipal  ownership  on  a  modest  scale. 
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OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   HABLAN    PBOQBAMME. 

Here  we  have  the  Harlan  programme  in  its 
entirety.  It  was  indorsed  by  some  of  the  "  vet- 
erans" of  the  municipal-ownership  movement, 
but  the  majority  of  the  recruits  and  the  organi- 
zations for  the  promotion  of  that  policy  were 
opposed  to  it.  Several  objections  were  urged 
against  the  Harlan  programme,  but  those  which 
are  conceded  to  have  been  most  effective  were 
these  : 

1.  The  litigation  Mr.  Harlan  wished  to  avoid 
could  not  possibly  be  avoided.  The  companies 
might  pretend  to  waive  or  surrender  their  claims 
in  consideration  of  a  new  and  short  grant  by  the 
city,  but  they  could  not  be  trusted.  They  had 
forfeited  all  title  to  confidence  by  their  methods 
and  practices,  which  included  jury-bribing,  de- 
bauching of  legislatures,  corrupt  deals  with  the 
lowest  of  the  politicians,  and  so  on.  They  might 
make  a  contract  with  the  city  wholly  acceptable 
on  its  face,  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  some 
pretext  would  be  found  for  attacking  tlie  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  settlement,  and  the  fight 
would  simply  have  been  postponed,  not  avoided. 
Judge  Murray  F.  Tuley,  our  leading  chancellor, 
the  Nestor  of  the  bench,  declared  that  the  com- 
panies could  not  legally  waive  or  compromise 
their  claims  in  a  way  to  commit  the  bondholders, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  repudiating  the  settlement  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  the  new  franchise. 

2.  Even  if  a  fair  settlement,  doing  away  with 
litigation,  be  legally  possible,  the  city  govern- 
ment had  no  moral  right  to  make  it,  since  the 
people  liad  voted  for  immediate  ownership  "  witli- 
out  delay,"  and  their  will  was  law.  Mr.  Harlan 
himself  had,  in  1899,  said  that  the  ])eopIe  had 
the  right  to  decide  when  the  policy  of  municipal 
ownership  should  be  put  into  effect. 

3.  With  i*egard  to  the  constructive  part  of  the 
programme,  the  subway  and  parallel  syst(?ni 
suggestions  were  pronounced  to  be  vague,  full 
of  uncertainty,  and  unreal.  The  city  had  no 
money  for  subways,  none  for  parallel  lines,  and 
none  for  "wasteful,"  warlike,  or  retaliatory  en- 
terprises. Two  systems  would  mean,  in  most 
cases,  two  fares,  delays,  poor  transfer  facilities 
and  inconvenience,  whereas  the  people  demand 
a  unified  service  on  the  *»one  city,  one  fare" 
basis,  and  the  best  of  accommodations. 

These  are  the  objections,  the  arguments,  which 
defeated  Mr.  Harlan.  Judge  Dunne's  "simpler" 
programme, — purchase  or  immediate  condem- 
nation proceedings,  —  carried  the  day.  The 
election,  in  the  words  of  a  local  newspaper 
which  vigorously  supi)orted  Harlan,  was  the 
triumph  of  the  word  "  immediate."    The  people 


had  lost  all  patience  with  the  traction  com 
had  conceived  so  profound  a  hatred  and 
tation  for  them,  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
"compromise,"  a  settlement  with  them  < 
terms,  was  repugnant  to  them.  "  They  n 
ousted  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  law  will  all 
was,  in  effect,  the  verdict  at  the  polls  agai 
companies.  And  no  one  in  Chicago  is 
least  surprised  at  the  verdict.  The  po 
the  companies  has  been  suicidal  ;  the; 
what  they  have  sown. 

THE  REFERENDUM  VOTE  ON  THE  SKTTLEMEN' 

The  full  significance  of  this  verdict 
howt»ver,  be  understood  without  a  refer 
the  vote  on  tlie  so-called  "  little  ballot." 
to  the  efforts  of  municipal-ownership  ^ 
three  questions  were  submitted,  under  the 
policy  act  of  the  State,  to  the  people  of  < 
on  April  4.     They  were  as  follows  : 

1 .  Shall  the  City  Council  pass  the  [tei 
ordinance  reported  by  the  local  transpc 
committee,  granting  a  franchise  to  the  < 
City  Railway  Company  ? 

2.  Shall  the  City  Council  pass  any  on 
granting  a  franchise  to  the  Chicago  CMty  J 
Company  ? 

3.  Shall  the  City  Council  pass  any  or< 
granting  a  franchise  to  any  street  rail  roc 
pany? 

The  newspaper  which  earnestly  and  al 
ported  Mr.  Harlan  had  advised  the  vc 
ignore  these  questions  as  confusing  rath 
helpful.  Mr.  Harlan  himself,  who  had  pi 
to  sign  no  fraucliise  ordinance  and  to  e 
settlement  without  the  approval  of  then 
given  l.»y  a  ref(»r(»ndum  vote,  had.  nevei 
admitti'd  that  the  answers  to  the  abov 
tions  would  not  influence  or  guide  him,  i 
even  an  overwhelming  negative  vote  wc 
esto]>  him  from  attempting  to  negotiate  , 
ment. 

The  vote  on   the  first  question   was  : 
OO.l.'JP);   -no,"  1:J<;.14();  majority  against 
tative  franchise  ordinance,  76.000.   On  the 
question,  37,000  voted  '*yes"  and  nearly 
**no."  On  the  third,  r)3,G()0  voted  "yes,"a 
518  citizens  voted  '•  no."     The  majority 
any  franchise  extension  or  renewal,  agaii 
settlement  with  the  company  not    carr} 
"  immediate  ''  evacuation,  was  nearly  86,0< 
one  ward  gave  a  majority  in  favor  of  the 
ment  plan,  and  while  over  a  hundred  th 
of  those  who  voted  at  the  election  igno 
** little  ballot"  questions,  it  is  by  no  mea 
tain  that  it  is  the  intelligent  who  failed  to 
them.     The  presumption  is  rather   that 
norant  did  so.     Certainly,  the  people  w 
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b<f  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
as  it  is  purely  local  [involving  State  law  and  its 
interpretation],  but  if  it  is.  it  can  be  passed  upon 
there  in  less  than  a  year." 

Clearly,  in  the  latter  event,  Judge  Dunne  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  take  a  single  further  step 
toward  his  goal, — the  goal  of  the  people  of 
Chi(!ago.  His  term  will  come  to  an  end  in  April, 
1IH)7,  and  on  Judge  Tuley's  own  showing  the 
condemnation  proceedings  cannot  be  passed  upon 
finally  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  (if  taken 
tliere)  within  this  period.  Of  course,  the  p)eople 
will  be  askod  to  give  him  another  term,  or  to 
elect  another  advocate  of  municipal  ownership. 

KXPEKIMEXTAL  CONTROL  OF  A  81X0LE  SYSTEM. 

Hut  it  18  important  to  bear  in  mind  one  prac- 
tical consideration. — .Judge  Dunne  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  Chicago  immediate  municipal 
ownership  (as  distinguished  from  an  immediate 
lawsuit)  on  a  small  scale.  If  the  first  step  counts, 
Chicago  will  take  the  first  step  toward  municipal 
ownership  under  Mayor  Dunnt*  within  the  next 
few  months.  There  is  a  street-car  svstem,  now 
allied  with  and  part  of  the  hated  Union  Traction 
interests,  caUcd  the  Chicago  Passenger  Railway. 
It  comprises  some  thirty  seven  miles  of  track, 
and  can  be  profitably  operated.  It  connects 
popuK>us  se.ctions  of  the  West  Side  with  the 
congested  central  section.  The  franchises  of 
this  company  have  expired  (the  traction  lawyers 
insist  that  they  have  another  year  of  life,  but 
their  construction  of  the  or<linance  which  granted 
these  franchises  is  so  strained  and  unnatural 
that  no  one  takes  it  s«^riously).  and  the  nin(»ty- 
nine  year  act  does  not  apply  to  tliem  on  any  pos- 
sible theor}\  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  municipal  acquisition  of  this  system.  Even 
Mayor  Harrison  favored  '-experimental"  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  these  lines,  and  if  he  waited 
till  the  last  davs  of  his  fourth  and  last  term  tn 
make  a  move  in  that  direction,  it  was  because  of 
his  lingering  hope  that  a  settlement  with  the 
companies  might  be  arranged  which  would  ren- 
der the  ••experiment"  inadvisabh^it  tiiis  junc- 
ture. Hut  brfore  .Iud<;(»  Dunne  was  installed  as 
mavor  the  Citv  Council,  at  the  instance!  of  Car- 
t«M*  II.  Harrison,  the  retiring  executive,  hail 
ailvertised  for  bids  from  ca])itaiists.  contractors, 
and  financiers  d«.»sirous  of  ^oing  into  street- 
railway  ojierations  under  a  lease.  Mayor  Dunne 
intends  to  push  this  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

nl'KHATloN    DISTINCT    FKOM    OWNERSHIP. 

AH  thai  Chicago  contemplates  now,  even  with 
reference  to  tiie  Passenger  Railway  system,  is 
municipal '^''-/ifv.s////).  Tlu>  question  of  muni<'ipnl 
operatiini  is  distinct  and  separate,  althouirh  the 


Dunne-Democratic  platform  indorsed  the 
ciple  of  municipal  operation  as  well.  Here 
plank  covering  that  aspect  of  the  problem 

After  municipal  ownership  of  traction  facil 
acquired,  the  city  ^overnmeDt  shall  at  once  obd 
referendum  vote  of  the  people,  which  is  alrcai 
vided  for  by  law,  upon  the  question  of  municipft] 
tion  thereof,  and  promptly  upon  the  reiiderla| 
affirmative  vote  thereon,  as  required  by  law,  pn 
complete  all  nece.ssary  arrangements  for  saohj 
tion,  and  we  unqualifiedly  believe  in  and  indofi 
municipal  oi)eration.  \ 

r 

Why  IS  'immediate'  operation  less  I 
ously  urged?  The  explanation  lies  in  tk 
visions  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  municipi 
ership  in  Illinois,  the  so-called  Mueller  en 
act.  The  right  of  Chicago  to  own,  acquir 
struct,  maintain,  etc..  street  railways  ws 
ferred  by  that  act,  subject  to  adoption  an 
fication  thenjof  by  a  majority  of  the  votera. 
right  to  operate  was  also  conferred,  but 
the  city  can  ])roceed  to  operate  an  acqui] 
constructed  street  railwav  shc^  must  ref« 
question  to  the  voters,  and  obtain  tlie  apj 
of  three-fifths  of  the  electors  voting  up< 
proposition.  The  theory  of  the  Mueller  . 
that  municipal  ownership  is  less  doubtfu 
•» business  proposition,"  than  municipal  < 
tion,  and  there  are  more  or  less  imparti; 
servers  who  believe  that  the  re(juisite  i 
fifths  vote  will  not  easilv  }.)e  secured  b* 
radical  advocates  of  municipalization. 

THK    MKHIT    SY.STKM    IN    CHICAGO. 

Some  misgivings  have  be(»n  expressed 
regard  to  the  possible  elTect  of  the  "spoil 
tem  "  on  municipal  operation.  It  is  not  gem 
known  tiiat  Chicago  has  an  excellent  meri 
applicable,  thanks  to  Supreme  Court  deci 
to  the  entire  municipal  service.  The  law 
extend.  './•  jim^trio  ni/nn\  to  the  employees o 
municipally  owned  and  operated  transpon 
systiMii  Th(»  Deiiiocriitic  plank  on  the  civ 
vice  was  satisfactorv.  and  Judi^e  Dunne  h 
clari'd  again  and  a.^ain  that  during  his  t 
the  merit  law  shall  be  rigidly  enforced, 
pletl^i^e.  to  Ite  sui'e.  lias  been  taken  in  a 
wir-kian  s»'nsr  by  the  Democratic  machiii 
the  In 'nest  supiMH-ters  of  Mavor  Dunne 
disap}»ointinrnt  is  in  stort^  for  the  spoilsint 

1>(!  this  as  It  may.  !or  the  ni*xt  several  w 
legal  tiuesii«»ns.  nitiier  than  technical  or  j 
cal  uiu's.  wiil  fiigaur  the  attention  of  then 
the  rity  Council  uvliirh  will  cordially  co6| 
with  him.  it  is  gratifying  to  state),  an< 
thouLTlitful  citi/.rns  «>f  < 'liicngo  anxious  t< 
elTe<'t  as  last  as  iics>ii'ir  to  the  deliberat 
unmistakahle  man-iati'  ol   the  people. 


THREE   YEARS    IN    HARRISBURG. 

BV  J.    HORACK   Ml  FARI.ANI). 


ftry.  It*02,  the  citiKciiH  of  tlie  <-u|)ital 
Pennsylvanift  adopu-d.  liy  voUhk  for 
dollar'  Inan  re<[uin'il.  a.  comprclien- 
!  of  municipal  iiiipri)veiiii'nt.  Tliis 
remarkable,  not  b'>  much  for  itx  cx- 
ts  foncn-te  cliuracHT.  as  it  hail  l.i'i-n 
fter  a  novel  <?xamiiiaiirin  of  tin.'  rily 
ipon  water  filtration,  s.'waKc  piiviiig. 
'olilr-ms.  The  various  HUfJirestions  of 
(inecrs  employmi  were  pri'Si'nti'tl  to 
.y  means  of  a  notaljlc  ami  Bucci'ssful 
'  pJucation,  af;ainnt  th<f  o]i[Hj«itii.in  of 
nil  iiltra-conservativiv 
me  election  the  charai'tcr  of  the  city 
-  VB8  totally  rhange<l  liy  th>'  eliM'tion 
Mcl'omiick.  a  younj;  man  of  wealth, 
high  civic  iileals,  as  tnayur,  a^raiiiMt 
on  ot  thf  political  machirnv  Tli.'  uw- 
pri'vailH  in  ft-nnsvlvaniH.  un-\  th>' 
ot  Mayor  .M.'Cormi.'k's  a<iiuiiji.-^tra 
viththe  swearing  in  of  liis  sui'ci-Ksor 
a  plinlgi-  to  continue  tin;  kuuh'  ii<itiiiii- 
1  April  ;!  of  this  yi-ar, 
r  of  the  arcomplisliiiifiitH  of  tliri'i' 
s  little  city  under  an  alil.-.  lourajnv 
tereateil  head  rtailw  liki-  a  romance. 
believed  that  h.'  was  .-li-i'ii*il  as  th.- 
itrative  head  of  tin:  ciiv  iiTjioratii.n, 
!  figure-hea.l.  aud  li.-  lins 


wrought  hU  helief  into  continuously  vigoruus 
action,  as  contrasted  with  the  far  more  usual 
giaasive  morality, 

Thnte  yuars  ago,  Ilarrisbnrg  was  practically 
■■wide  opi-n."  liut  Mayor  Mct'ormick  closed  it 
jiromptly.  within  the  law.  A  corrupt  police  force, 
collecting  trihute  through  a  corrupt  chief  for 
division  with  a  corrupt  mayor  (ami  all  this  waa 
hrouglit  out  in  an  investigation  instituted  by 
Mayor  Mcl'ormick,  who  forced  restitution  of 
fees  illegally  retained  by  his  jiredecessor),  was 
promptly  and  substantially  reformed,  and  wae 
turned  over  to  Mayor  dross,  elected  m  IHOr,.  in 
a  hi;rh  state  of  efliciency, 

I'lilitical  appointees  to  the  city  departments 
were  replaced  by  men  seli'cted  for  superior  ijual- 
ilicatiotiB,  and  in  at  l^-ast  on<'  ease,  Mayer  Mo'  'or- 
mick  suppleim-uted  ati  insumcient  siilaVy  fr.uu  his 
private  iiieauH  in  onU-r  to  get  a  capable  man. 

Ilarrisburg  bail  tijn-e  vears  ago  about  four 
nules  of  iKived  streets,  whwh  had  been  carelessly 
put  down  at  a  high  jiriei'.  and  were  allowed  to  go 
unc|eaiif.l  for  tin-  most  j.art,  Duringthe  three- 
year  period  nearly  twenty  miles  of  modern  as- 
phalt pavemem  lias  iH'eti  laid,  and  by  tlie  institu- 
tion of  a  pro]ii.r  competition  niid  iheelimination 
of  tbe  intliieme  of  a  financially  interested  |.olit- 
ieal  boss.  It  has  been  obtaimil  tit  prices  !'.">  per 
cent,  under  tlu^se  formerly  jiaid,     A  coiu\i>;Wft,'Oi.'j 
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orKaniz^d  iDSi>cctiou  bureau  has  sueii  tu  il  liial 
tliie  paving  is  properly  laid  and  tlie  sp^ciH  cat  ions 
adhereti  to.  By  frequent  analyses  and  the  olj- 
tninuil  visits  and  advice  (>(  eminent  paving  engi- 
neers, tlie  bigli  standard  of  tiie  work  has  bi'<:i) 
assuieil. 

A    "white  wingfid "   rorps    of    sweepers    has 
brought  the  paved  8tn-ets  of  Ilarrisburg  into  a 


Imd  frujTi  tini<'  iiiiitii'iiiortui  ilisiresai'd  a< 
(il)le  portion  uf  llie  city,  liy  cn-fttinj;  a  I 
lake,  to  serv<^  for  the  storage  of  fiot«i  ■> 
w<'ll  as  for  tlie  Hustling  out  of  the  littl< 
which  hiis  Wen  at  once  a  daiiper  from  Ben 
tained  at  low  waterand  from  floods  at  hi| 

In  tbo  thnie  venrs  the  park  area  of 
burn  !i8B  bi-en  trVbled,  and  now.  by  tb* 
ment  of  a  gn^at  natural  |>ark  site  in  con 
Willi  the  improvement  above  alluded  to^ 
of  over  six  hundred  acn-s  is  added.  1 
give  Harrisburg  over  twelve  acres  of  p 
lo  the  tlioiisand  of  [x>pulation.  whicbisc 
ably  iu  favorable  excess  of  the  average  ol 
can  cities.  The  park  scheme  hu^  Di>tii< 
playnrounds.  wbidi  are  lieing  iidded  to  tl 
facilities  for  caring  for  its  population. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  as  i 
possible  within  the  unsatisfactory  char 
ditions  maintained  in  Pennsylvania  hy 
ridden  legitilature.  tbe  local  laws  liavi- 
le  haririonious.      .\  ?> 


high  state  of  cleanliness,  not  excelled  anywhere. 
Remarkable  as  it  may  seetn.  this  great  improve- 
ment has  been  acconiplisheil  without  materinl 
increasi!  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  although  tbe 
mayor's  insistence  upou  an  honest  assessnient 
has  added  consideral>ly  to  the  city's  valuation 
and  revenue. 

Meanwhile,  and  always  wiiL  the  vigorous  at- 
tention and  assistance  of  Mayor  Mct'onnick.  the 
utUer  jni|>rovenient  work  has  been  proceeding. 
Under  a  onspicuously  able  Hoard  of  Public 
"Works,  a  coinprebi-nsive  scbeme  of  water  purili- 
CatioQ  Ims  been  workeil  out.  after  tests  of  tbe 
f^usijuchamia  water  made  hourly  for  six  months 
without  interruption.  The  cli-an.  fdterMl  water 
will  lie  delivered  to  the  citizens  by  August  of 
this  year.  Coincidenlally  tbe  same  board  (siev- 
ing without  pay)  has  construct<'d  a  great  inter- 
cepting w-wer  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  the  drainage  system  of  the  city,  and  bus 
aiTangt.-d.  in  conjunction  witli  the  park  commis- 
sioners, to  prevent  certain  disastrous  floods,  that 


fficioncy  of  llu'  eu(rineerinK  a 
nts  very  gn     "         ' 


ed. 


id    tiM 


Whe 


Mh' 


McCormick  ne-ume.i  o 
pany  was  j)ayiug  gn 


local  traction  roji 

into  the  city  tr<'ai 

per  cent,  tax  on  its  gross  receijits  f. 

the  streets,  and  ctms^tantly  obtainin 

franchises  witbyut  cjiiipensation.      ' 

fair  and  wisi'  interposition  it  bus  bi-i 

iiicrease  this  to  ;i  [ter  cent,  per  anni 


of  a 


.ubwa\ 


(■  the  P,- 


Itailroiid  it  lias  also  paid  a  substantial  g 
As  a  partinir  gift  to  the  city  be  lia: 
with  such  intelligent  ilevotion.  Mayor 
mick  and  his  family  are  having  i-rtH-tt 
carefully  matured  plans  worked  out 
the  cooperation  of  tbrw  eminent  consu 
gineera,  a  formal  entinnee  to  Ilarrisbu 
its  river  fi-ont.  A  new  and  handsomi 
sjuiiis  the  mile-wide  and  magnificeiili; 
Siis<|uelianna.  along  which  tbe  capital 
Pennsylvania  extends  tor  aVKiut  five  mi 
the  entrance  t-.  this  bridge  there  ha 
erected  two  columns  taken  from  those 
tbe  front  of  the  beautiful  old  colonial 
destroyeii  by  tire  in  ISHT.  tbcse  liisli 
ums  standiug  upon  suitable  bases,  an 
sunnounted  by  np|>ropriate  finials.  A  < 
historical  entrano'  to  tbe  city  is  tlms  pr 

With  tbe  iitijH'lus  ibua  given,  made 
for  three  y.'ars  largely  through  the  rw 
by  one  voung  man  of  wealth  of  his  [mbli 
I'ennsyivuuia's  capital  eity  is  entering 
period  of  rapid  and  solid  development. 


The  Federal  Buildtng. 


The  Ubrsry  Build ing. 


i  GROUPING   OF   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   IN 
CLEVELAND. 


BY  EDWIN  CHILDS  BAXTER. 


written  to  recount  the  steps  by  which 
American  city  is  progreBsing  toward 
I  of  civic  brauty  and  strength,  and, 
e,  to  point  the  way  for  other  cities 
rive  to  realize  like  ideals, 
firing  terse  statement  of  a  great 
which  has  been  well  seized  by  the 
tTeland  is  the  text  of  a  resolution 
FMiuary,  1899  : 

Br  ">  eioeptional  and  fortunate  coinci- 
I  publto  stmctitrea  are  sood  U>  be  erecl«<l 
thus  giving  this  city  an  opportunity,  such 
t  come  tA  any  city  and  m»y  nerar  comu  to 
tin,  to  carry  oat  a  magniflceut  xcheme  of 
anlty ;  therefore  be  it 
Bj  the  Cleveland  Chamber  ot  Commerce, 
dent  be  reqaested  to  appoint  a  committee 
Scr  with  tbeoommiHsioiiK  and  bourdH  hav- 
thm  erection  of  these  buildiiiKS  and  oHccr- 
or  not  It  Is  feasible  to  erect  tbem  upon 
d  la  sticb  relationship  to  uach  other  as  to 
nncMlloaa  architoctaral  plan,  and  to  con- 
Idto  Dtlllty  and  convenience. 

ito  for  the  grouping  of  public  build 
irdmnce  with  harmonic  plans  are  now 
tegea  of  progress  in  at  least  eight  of 
tiM.  Cleveland  was  the  pioneer,  and 
nd  by  "Washington,  whose  "civic 
"  dating  from  1900,  Mr.  West  ro- 
te March  Rktiew. 


v  the  fallowing  conditions  have 
elves  Upon  the  minds  of  Cleve- 
1  ai  vivtori  to  that  city  : 


The  county  offices  are  principally  contained 
in  two  buildings  huddled  together  in  a  comer 
of  the  "public  square"  and  remarkable  for 
nothing  that  is  good  in  exterior  or  interior  ap- 
pearance or  facilities  ;  they  are  o  vera  had  owed,' 
moreover,  by  tall  ofQco  buildings.  The  city  de- 
psrtments  and  officials  occupy  rented  quarters 
entirely;  the  City  Hall,  so  called,  is  an  old  office 
building  nnder  lease,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion rents  offices  in  another  quarter  of  the  busi- 
ness section.  The  Public  Library,  formerly 
housed  by  courtesy  in  the  Board  of  Education's 
old  building  (torn  down  some  years  ago),  oi^cn- 
pies  a  small  brick  building  erected  temporarily 
for  ii.  The  United  States  courts,  customs  of- 
fices, and  post-office  are  using  an  old  office  build- 
ing while  the  new  government  building  is  being 
erected.  All  these  official  headquarters  arealike 
in  two  resfwcts  at  least. — they  are  notoriously 
inadequate  in  space,  and  they  are  lacking  in 
beauty  and  in  cleanliness.  Furthermore,  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  invaluable  public  records,  which 
could  not  be  duplicated,  are  in  daily  danger  of 
absolute  destruction,  for  the  (^ity  Hall  and  coun- 
ty court-houses  are  veritable  firetrajip. 


CLEVELAND 


PID    GROWTH. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  conditions 
have  been  accepted  with  complacency  by  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland,  nor  that  no  plans  were 
made  before  1899  to  remedy  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  many  years  there  have  been  "sinking 
■funds''  for  the  erection  of  new  public  buildings. 
Commissions  of  leading  citizens  have  tieen  in 
charge  of  the  funds,  and  hOiVQ  >)«eTt  ^Tt^^vvf^^^ 
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erect  tin-  liuildinfTB.  A  ron'lition  coniinon  to 
rii&iiy  A iijirrican  cilii*  lins  tiimicr'-d  tli<'  wurk- 
inff  (fut  i>{  their  plane,  sikI  has  ln'cn  n-spuiisibUi 
fur  thfi  inftdci]uairy  of  the  liiiililiii(r  that  has  lit'i'n 
iloTkH.  'Y\m  comlitiuii  is  thu  rapiil  growth  of 
tlio  city. 

Thin  (fnjwth  wan  ilinrctly  dm;  tn  thi;  iliiKTitVfiry 
ami  i|<rv<'lu|ifiii(iit  of  the  Laki;  Siqii-nDr  iroii-oro 
Tt!tc\'>n.  for  fJO  jii-r  n-rit.  of  wlii.wi  vast  oiilimt 
tli<!  CltrvlaiK)  iliMlri't  is  thir  iiiarki't.  Aftor  thn 
riiiii"-owiii-rK  lh(r  N!ii|i[niiK  ami  shigiliuililiiifr  in- 
t(.Tt-HtK  an-  till!  first  to  [irolii  liy  lliis  triiclu  :  SO 
jmr edit,  '.f  Ihi-  Hhipjiiiin  iiw<l  iii  i-Hiryiiic  thti  ore 
of  all  il...  miiiiiitr  r.-n;i..ti  in  own.-.l  in  CU^v.-Iniul  : 
(.'Inv'-liiJiil   iiro'liiri-H   a  (;'■""''■'■  toiiiiJi};i>  of  sti'cl 


thu 


.tluT 


I'hil&<]>d|it]ia  not  •-xo-|<l<:i|.  Tin-  'liKtrict  of  wliich 
CIkvuUikI  JH  the  center  msKeniliU'M  in>n  aixl  coal, 
authoritiits  nay,  (nore  .:lieii[ily  lluiu  uny  "thur  , 
to  thin  fB';t  are  line  nianyoC  tlu'  I'iry'H  viiKt  iiiunn- 
factuHuK  iiMluHtrieK.  valiiod  iit  more  tlian  %\(\(\,- 
Um.itm.  hikI  i.ro.luriii«  aMinially  over  Jir.o,- 
«IHI,(Jt}(l  worll]  of  oiil]iut,  largely  iron  and  steel 
Iir'MJilelH. 

TheHif  an;  hi •  of  tlie  n-iisons  ft'-cniinting  for 

a  jioiiiilaliori  t;''"wii  fi'inn  leKo  Uiun  rill.tiilii  in 
I8GII  t.i  I, '.11,11110.  ].r..Ul.ly.  in  Mill.-..  Cli-veliinil 
in  now  the  first  eily  nf  Ujiii.  in  iiuiiiIht  of  inliah- 
itaiitM,  and  the  Hi-i:ond  <m  the  lireat  Lakes. 

Tho  ei rcu instil n I -es  of  sncli  a  growth,  as  Ima 
l>een  Hai<l,  itelayctl  hikI  deti-ried  thi-  eivetion  of 
[iiihlie  I'liiMingH.     The  eity'H  fiitun-  needK  are 


atill  (limi'tilt  to  forecast.  It  is  V€l! 
that  these  delays  occurred,  for  tu 
thoiiglil  of  grouping  tho  proposed  b 
njiiniously  was  BUggostcd.  In  tin 
( 'levelaii.i  Architi-ctural  Club  held  e  < 
fi.r  ■■]>nii)os<Hl  arrangements  of  thB|ii 
ings  in  a  comprehensive  group."  T 
several  ardiiieets  were  submitted,  ■■ 
lar  interest  began  to  be  awakened. 
iKfiS.  a  eoinninnieation  wasftildrMwd 
niissionors  of  the  <'ity  Hall  ainking  I 
Cleveland  diapler  of  the  AmericBB- 
Architecl8-re(jueBting  the  coram 
vide  a  fpacious  site  for  thu  oeir  Gtt 
to  iniike  effoits  to  harmonize  that  1 
1'ul.lic   Library,  and   the  County  Q 


L  QRorpiNa  I 


At    thi: 


fAnnU  W.  BnaMr.  hcWmLI 


Col.  Myron    T. 

(iiivernor  of  Ohio)  wae  the  chaii 

niittee  on   public    buildiu^    of    thi 

Clittiiiber  of  Comnierce.     Xo  groBj 

been    cunsiderec]   by    his  committM 

[■hnmber    until  tho  meeting   in  Ji 

when  thi-  resolution  already  qaoted' 

Since  thai  time  tho  movement* 

surely,  if  slowly  and   with   many 

l>i)o  plan  after  another  has  Y 

euiM-rwileil   by  a  liettiT,     TI 

missions  han  heen  questioned  and  di 

eoiirlB.  and  their  pctsonncl  changmL 

ber  of  CoRimem 

then  appointed  hi 

to  act.  two  addi  _ 

Icter  made  to  itaad| 

March,  1902,  thoM 

partd  under  ila  41 

bill  to  create  a  boa 

porvision,  and  tfafa 

enacted  into  law  llf 

legislature.    VwSm 

sions,  the  govenoM 

Meears.  D.  H.Baril 

M.  Carrere,  and  4] 

Hrunner    aa    andt' 

Theae  gentlemen,^ 

utation  as  archiHti 

national,  pr«para4^ 

mittetl.    in  Angi^ 

plan  which  seeni  4| 

be  earned  out  in  A 

( 

FEATraxB  or  TBtA 

Briefly  atatod,  tf 
aa  foUovB :  tbe  ttSi 
bBildinp  wbicb  h 


^nrt 
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Ml   \\\i\\    ii-HiiHtiM   |m    Im  <|ntM     I'f  1"  irif  t.)>«'   lillj 
f\\rtliM<i'Hi*i  '  i>«lt   III    I  lii>  nil  M  i>'   I  ii<    |ii|M-|ill>'.'-  of   I  \n'. 
yy^A}  nl    llti>  litlhl   |i>l    llii    liliill  iili'l   )il  "Vh'ioli   t"!'  IIk* 

)tU)ii\    inuMniM        TIm'  Illy    i»  iihi-ii'iv   lii'MVily 

U«MHtii  «i      ItMil      (I      hllli'      IlilK'      will       l'«<      l|l-('CMMiU'V    tfl 
\\«m\     «MH     llh>     lln-Hli  I'll     ililiillii  ^l-fl.tl:     will,   (if 

t  .^^n vo  ■'«  ni'i  I  ■ -oH  \  Ini  llii>  I  Miii|i|i'liMn  «•!'  till 
OnMM, '  '.'i  >\  .<»  K  ■  w  I  111  1 1  liifM'l  III  r  iiiiiLp  ii|i  (  'li'Vr 
*;*^>'^  ■  »^'».  HI  nnmii  »pr»l  ii'  I  lnl  hm.  Inil  \rni'Miii'n 
^N-?<«..^u  «''  1  •  \  piH'i'l  ni  I' '  li«i  MliV  \iiiiHiriill  «'ity. 
\^v-.i(i  ,  .  ))t\o  )«i>i  n  I  ii|iiii  I'll  III  (III*  i'M|MtnlM 
o  T'  »'  o  ^^.^^^  'M  iUn  i»li«pim'iM»  nn  liii'li  I'li'Vi' 
'!^>^i\   "■    i\     ■     >    k      ■**    >!»'■'     I'l    »lrrjn|i':»   Ml    IHOfil. 

\y\y.    ,  M  \  ■■    >\\  I  -.1  \n  M 
^"^^ ,'   ,..*.    ,'     .*■.,    v' ni   j.»   tlio  »  n\ .  inrhiiliiur 

,V,i..  N     ,  \  .s  ■•  .■   ...NH     'V    ,»•,    :,'Hx»>\».       \i\\u\    lor 


*      »         11* 


ft 


'\        \  »v    .  ■  *    ■    ■    1 

%     '.^ .  •       .« 

V 

•     .»  X 


i^^ "^^  > >« .:.'  v« ; 


»    t 


V 


■  •   1  ■ 


\       • 


St   j^roijj'injr  t.i,<:  <-}.:». f  val-;*-  ♦Jcies  nol 
t.lj<<  HfM«'n'l''r  r,f  t]jrf  iri<livi<liial  units  whkik^ 
ijf»  tli«^  h'-li'riri'r.  }iut  rathr^r  in  the  relstioa 
r"Ui\f'mi'Ul  part  to    tli*;   whole,    the 
pro  port  ion,  an«l  tli<;  ]Mfrsix*ctive  which 
th''  i'Mt'ri  (;f  i'nc]\  feature. 

In  ni.'ikin^  thi.s  invi*.strn(;iit  the  city 
t\r\iu\  with   a   foresight  justilh^l   by  its 
prriciMM',      A  dozen  years  a/iro,  Cleveland 
rliiiin    IfKs    than    one    hundred  acres  of 
I'lKlcra  cnniniission  of  leailiiig  citi2eii% 
<(;t.noo,(M»n  was  rxpended  in   the  pnrcl 
intprnv(>nirnt  of    laud.      Now   Cleveland 
i^vvv  I.TiOO  afr«»s  «»f  ht'autiful   parks, 
IT  acrrs  iif  hikes  and  p<.»nds.  ami  threadad; 
niih's  of  spU'iulid   ilriveways  an«l   a  coi 
in>f  lenjxth   of  4i:ravehKl    paths.      The 
these  )mrks  auii  (mrkwaysas  influencea: 
and  as  instruments  for  education  is,  of 
inea]eulahU\  l»ui  in  actual   tiirures  the 
contain  is  esi:nia:o^i  :o  ;  t*  worth  ♦IS, 


ri'.o  wv*:::*.  ^  :'  :':.%■  ^v  :*.;  ".e>-:  jTr-  -.it-  «-•  th*i 
"v.  o»^:;.  r^^:e  :*r:v>.  .-^v.  .  .■-.  T>:-f:.  :_  . :tj  -    :  i.  : 
<* '>^" »"•      .».    •  .... ^^.    ^,       .■        .,■ 
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FARMING  VACANT  CITY  LOTS. 


BY  AI.I,AN    SUTHERLAND. 


parpone  of  Mr.  H.  Hi<ler  I[a^umnl'H  vixi 
3oT«mnieDt  U>  liiv«4tlKalt  hiiiI  report  a 

dwcHbed  tn  the  followliiK  Hrticle.  Tli 
iriHtioe  Benuett  In  the  ItKViKW  <ir  Kkvi 


>i>  the  l'u>l«(I  Stnl«H.  thin  Hpiing,  was  a  commiaHlon  from  the 
the  chHrncl«r  uf  the  vncHnt-Iot  gnnlen  work  of  Philadelphia, 
mbject  i>r  whool  KHnleiin  ia  great  cities  wai  trenl«d  by  Mlwi 
■s  tor  April,  IBM  (page  439).] 


e  great  buainesB  ileprcssion  of  I.s!i:i— 94, 
I  deplorable  condition  uf  many  luintii 
men  and  their  familit's  dcniiirnled  tlic 
louglitful  consideration  rm  the  ]>art  of 
iropiBtB.  The  ordinary  methocle  of  relief 
Altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  gri'at- 
raseil  suffering.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
-  the  "ordinary"  in<-ans  are,  as  a  rule, 
oly  helpful,  for  the  real  aim  of  charity 
X  directed  alonfc  the  line  of  [ilacing  ■■  the 
ECeil  tenth"  in  a  jioitition  where  they  may 
ivelihiXKl  by  their  own  efforts  ;  all  other 
JO  frequently  beccune  minteries  of  pnra- 
enfeebling  the  fiber  of  character  and 
d  And  increaBing  pauperism, 
'  HChemea  were  BuggcBted  at  the  time  to 
e  growing  needs  of  the  p-^oph-.  the  hap 
d  moBt  fruitful  in  goor]  resultii  bi-itij;  lliut 
d  by  the  then  mayor  of  Ht'troit,  llie  ihm. 
S.  Pingree,  which  be<:anie  popularly 
U    "Pingree'B   Totato  Tateh  .Scheme." 


His  plan,  in  brief,  was  to  loan  the  vacant  land  in 
and  about  the  city  to  the  unempioyed  people  to 
cultivate,  giving  them  all  that  they  could  pro- 
duce. The  BuggctBtion  was  a  novel  one,  and 
many  thought  it  visionary  ;  but  being  put  to  a 
practical  test,  i-esulted  in  many  pleasant  eurpriBes. 
Landowners  were  quick  to  place  vacant  lots  at 
the  disposal  of  the  city  authorities,  and  the 
needy  were  no  less  willing  to  enter  upon  their 
cultivation.  Out  of  a  thousand  families  then 
receiving  aid  from  the  city  and  from  charitable 
organizations,  nion^  than  nine  hundred  availed 
themselves  of  this  avenue  of  relief.  The  munici- 
pal committee  having  charge  of  the  experiment 
expended  )^:!.i)<)i)  on  seed,  implements,  and  other 
necessities.  A  conservative  estimate  placed  the 
value  of  the  first  season's  produce,  which  coneisted 
chiefly  of  potatoes,  at  ^l.'i.ilOO.  This  unexpected 
result  dearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  plan. 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  City  Council,  in  Jan- 
uary, l,s9.),  the  mayor  thus  referretl  to  it : 


UNDER  THE  ALPS  FOR  TWELVE   MILES 


WITH  tho  exi.lnsion  of  a  Bmall  dvDamite 
cartridge,  on  tho  morning  of  February 
24,  seven  thousand  fwt  below  tlie  Buuitnit  of 
Monte  Leone,  one  of  llie  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
many  tliousands  of  (rallons  ot  water  from  a  bot 
spring  in  KwitKcrland  flowed  into  Italy,  and  tbe 
famous  Sitiiplon  tunnel  had  been  completeil. 

Thie  longest  railway  tunnel  in  the  world  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of   1898.     Its  imi>ortance 


had  been  pointed  out  half  a  century 
nothing  of  a  practical  nature  had  been 
til  18!).'!,  wben  plans  were  first  conside 
provisional   contract  for  tbe    constru< 
made  with  the  firm  of  the  late  Alfre 
the  famous  engin 
An  international 
resentative   engii 
Austria,  aud   Gi 
months  of  1.S94  t 
and  proposals,  a 
I  of 


govern 
into  a  treaty  autl 
tunnel,  and  agref 
lias  totde<!  fiftee) 
This  lunuel.— . 
tanee  of  fifty  U-et 
town  of  lirigue  I 
distanco  of  IL'J  ii 
nwted  by  cross  |« 
of  both  hopfs  V 
throughout  with 
vice  will  he  in  wi 

"llmyrasince, 
come.  A  very  h 
countered  at  t1ie< 
rendered  nccesst 
macbinery  for  b( 
iwwerf  ul  cold  spi 
pouivd  more  thai 
per  minute,  causi 
work  on  the  Italii 
rock  was  en  com 
sboring.  Last  Se 
into  the  tun n.'l,  c 

131°  Fahr..  ami  nocnssitatmg  a  susp 
Tork  for  several  ni<mtlis.  (ieological  ex 
claimed  that  what  ts  known  as  the  rock 
tore^  at  a  distance  of  seven  thousand  f 


UNDER  THE  ALPS  FOR  TWELVE  MILES.  W8 

e^  vould  render 
work  impossible, 
le  heat  was  almost 
i.  But  all  tliesu 
trereniel  and  over- 
the  patience  an>l 

the  engineei'in}; 
ed  by  Baron  Hugo 

who  liAB  had  cou- 
9  work  from  tlio 
.  "On  the  Italian 
onrad  Preasel  was 

with  Signor  ]{a' 
ie  chief  engineer, 
was  done  by  a  set 
id  drills,  wliich 
teen  feet  per  day 

-four    hours,    the      mctih r  tiiaxwiimtathi:i  ih-kh  tiu;  sisrpi/i\  jlimie  hkpokij  tiik  Hiii.riiNn  OF 

^  continuous,  day  the  tcnnki.. 

and  no  tnandrrip- 

xils  until  his  suceessor  had  actually      has    lieen   the  standiinl    of    heulth    maintained 

o  bis  place.  aiiion<;  tlj<-  thn-i-  t1ioni<anil  mun  eiuployL-d.     Ar- 

:he  remarkable  features  of  the  work      ning<:iti<-nt0   for  tliinr  comfort  ami  health,   for 


THE  FIRST  TURBINE  LINER  TO  CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

ingth  of  tbe  Viciorian  is  540  feet ;  her 
fiO  feet ;  her  depth,  40  feet  U  iiichcB. 
livideil  by  bulkheads  into  eleven  com- 
X,  and,  with  tho  sulKliviBions  of  her 
Dttoin,  she  has  twenty  wtiter-tight  spaces. 
lUilt  to  the  higliest  class  nf  the  Itrilish 
ion  Registry  of  Shipping,  and  her  hull 


1  specially  strengthenpd  ab'ivo  tbe  if;- 
its  of  the  corpcratiun  in  order  in  make 
ily  Berurc  against  the  heavy  wuather  «f 
h  Atlantic. 

^nls  facilities  for  the  hamllin);  of  carfro. 
is  as  perfectly  fitted  as  pnHsiMe.  She 
!8S  than  ten  steam  wim-hi'S  and  derricks 


fur  w<)rkinfr  the  bold,  and  she  is  provided  with 
inBulated  cliaiiiberM  and  a  retrignrating  plant. 

Ilefore  the  end  of  tbe  yi;ar  (he  Victorian  will 
have  settled  practically  ihtt  cjiicstion  of  the 
adaptaliility  of  turbine  enfrincn  to  ocean  liners, — 
a  problem  which  has  lieon  agitating  tbe  minds 
of  shipping  men  for  some  time  past. 


A  wno.vAi, 


TUHBINE  KSQW^ 


JOHN    H.    REAGAN -A  CHARACTER   SKETCH 


BY  WALTER  FLAVIUS  M'CALEB. 
(Authorized  CHlitx)r  of  Judge  Reagan's  Memoirs.) 


JOHN  H.  RKAOAX— judge  and  statosman 
J  and  tho  last  survivor  of  the  Con  federate 
cabinet — is  dead.  The  loss  is  not  rostrictiMl  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  but  the  Union  at  large  is  the 
sufferer,  for  no  truer  statesman  (as  he  saw  the 
right)  ever  labored  for  the  betterment  of  his 
country. 

lie  was  born,  on  October  S,  1818,  in  Sevier 
County,  Tennessee.  The  riflemen  of  his  <>wn 
State,  who,  under  Jackscm,  at  New  Orleans,  had 
aided  in  destroying  Packenliam's  army,  were  but 
returned  from  the  war  ;  it  was  trulv  a  time  when 
familiarity  with  the  rifle  was  of  infinitely  more 
conBequenco  than  knowli*dge  of  books.  There 
was,  moreover,  in  the  very  air  the  spirit  of  the 
wilderness,  which  was  as  y<»t  uncontjuered  ;  in- 
deed, challenging  con(|UCst.  To  aid  in  this  had 
Judge  Reagan's  father  come  over  the  mountains 
(there  was  but  one  "Mountains"  in  that  dav, 
the  AUeghanies),  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Revolutionary  army.  He  had  acquired  a  small 
landed  .estate,  and  in  due  course  young  lieagan 
busied  himself  on  the  farm  and  in  the  tanvard 
of  his  father.  But  the  log  schoolhouse  had  for 
him  a  greater  attraction,  and  so  we  find  him  at 
an  early  age  setting  out  from  home  and  labor- 
ing at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do  in  order  to 
secure  an  e<lucation.  However,  charitably  be  it 
said,  the  schools  ami  aca<h'mies  of  his  day  were 
not  models  of  pedagogic  or  S|»encerian  wisdom, 
nor  distinguished  for  thr'ir  cultural  influences. 
Whatever  they  wen»,  Judg<i  Keagan  got  out  of 
them  th«»  best  there  was  to  giv(\  though  all 
through  his  lif<>  h<?  sulTennl  from  want  of  ])roper 
training  in  the  use  of  English.  Krontit^r-]»orn 
and  bred,  he  entered  life  endowed  with  an  intui- 
tive faculty  of  me<;ting  emergencies  on  the  spot. 
with  a  tact  useful  later  in  placating  antagonists 
of  various  types.  11(5  had  other  (pialities  of  tin? 
frontier,  too, — force,  directmss,  frankness,  pa- 
tience, couragp. — scarcely  ever  found  in  tin? 
same  degree  in  the;  setth'd  centers  of  society. 
Th<»  temptation  to  contrast  him  with  Senator 
Hoar  is  verv  strong,  for  thev  w<'re  in  manv  re- 
specls  at  antipfxies, — in  many,  shouhler  to  . 
shoulder.  It  is  sunici«*nt  to  kn«»w  that  one  was 
born  in  (N»ncord — the  Concord  of  Emerson  and 
TIawtliorne — and  the  other  in  Tennessee — the 
State  of  Srvier  and  Jackson. 

Politically,  Judge  Heagan  was  a  Democrat  of 
the  -Andrew  Jackson  type.     As  a  boy,  he  grew 


up  un<l(;r  tliis  influence,  for  ^*  Old  Hickory  ''  had 
assumed  his  sway  in  Tennessee.  Besides.  De- 
mocracy of  this  sort  could  exist  only  on  the 
frontier  or  in  the  communities  but  newly  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  society.  The  application  of  the 
dogma  of  such  a  Democracy  as  was  held  by  the 
West  from  1800  to  1850  w^as  impossible  in  a 
society  which  had  begun  to  build  <'ities  and 
establish  factories.  And  all  liis  life  Judge 
Reagan  stood  for  the  simplest  governmental 
forms,  looking  with  alarm  upon  the  innovations 
of  latt(?r-day  administrations.  Principles  were 
everything  to  him.  He  could  even  refuse  the 
nomination  for  governor  because  some,  of  the 
planks  in  the  platform  were  out  of  accord  with 
his  views. 

A    JACKSON    DEMOCRAT    AND    A    UNIONIST. 

Ju«lgc  lt(?agan  was  twenty-ono  years  of  age 
when  he  crossed  the  Sabine  into  the  liepublicof 
Texas.  There  still  rang  the  echoes  of  tiie 
Texas  Revolution,  which  in  itself  had  lK?en 
but  a  protest  against  governmental  machinerv. 
— a  conflict  betw(ien  Anglo-Saxon  and  Spanish 
institutions.  The  wars  with  the  Indians  which 
followed  were  also  in  the  nature  of  sim- 
plifying the  j)robleins  of  government,  and 
liere,  as  a  young  man.  he;  launched  forth  Ix^ldly. 
taking  ])art  in  the  famous  Cherokee  War.  Next 
as  deputy  pul)lic  surveyor,  he  marked  out  th<» 
lands  ill  soiih;  of  the  unsettled  counties  ;  became 
justice  of  tin?  peacf,  a  law-inak(»r  of  the  State, 
and  district  judg<', — having  fully  (^nil>ark«,'d  upoE 
his  life's  work.  In  IS.")?,  h(i  (*ntereil  the  artfii 
of  national  politics.  Iiaying  been  drawn,  quit^ 
against  his  wish,  into  :i<-cepting  at  the  hands  of 
the  l)emocrats  (their  opponents  bein^  the  Amer- 
icans, or  Kn(»\v-in. things)  a  nominati<.>n  for  Cot- 
gress.  Twu  \rars  later  he  was  again  nominated 
an<l  again  rlectt'd.  and  in  tlu'  halls  of  Congrerf 
was  oiH*  of  tlmse  who  stood  most  stronglv  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Tiiion.  his  great  si»et"cii 
in  that  direction  ]»einij:  <>tjo  t»f  impelling  fdrct* 
But  the  die  was  cast,  and  toward  the  end  of 
Januarv.  isi;].  h«'.  along  with  manv  Southera 
members,  withdn-w  from  the  Capitol,  but  d^:* 
until  all  coinpr<»mis<'  measures  had  failed. 

THK    CoNFKl»KUA(v's    I'OSTM ASTEK-OEXERAL. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  crucial  jx»ri«>l 
for  while  In^  was  ^m  runtt  home  he  learned  of  lis 
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a  splendid  achievement. — an  ac)iieve* 
claimiag  exceptional  executive  aliility. 
From  Mr.  Reagan's  duties  as  Postmaster- 
)(  the  Confederacy,  he  was  one  of  tlic 
hfnl  and  trusted  of  President  Davis' 
On  many  points  of  policy  t)o  took 
.  only  with  the  other  caliinei  iiiemljers, 
tiie  President  as  well.  The  most  con- 
inatance  of  this  character  concerned  tho 
te  campaign  of  \%Cy.l.  He  opposed  with 
D  mild  words  the  sending  of  (icneral 

Pennsylvania,  urging  the  dispatcli  of 
a  forcee  to  tbe  relief  of  Peiuherton  l>e- 
xborg  and  the  clearing  ot  Tei 


and  Kentucky  of  Union  troops,  tho  Army  of 
N'irgjnia  meantime  acting  on  the  defensive. 
.\  fter  a  ducisioD  had  l>een  made.  Judge  Reagan 
wrote  a  final  note  to  the  President  appealing  in 
vain  for  a  ri'con  si  deration  of  the  question, 
jMiinting  out  the  certain  calamities  which  even- 
tuated in  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg. 

It  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
when  once  a  conclusion  was  reached  he  held  it 
with  a  pertinacity  recalling  the  elder  Pitt.  He 
bad  definite  ideas  on  whatever  piatter  came  be- 
fore bim,  and  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet 
for  his  clear-cut  conceptions  ot  wl\a,t '*i«i  Vi^ef- 'ya 
be  done  under  lUe  t\Tcvu:[ia\iB.iit«ft.    ^^-o. 'Oo.*'\«N<-- 


THREh  OF  THli  LEADERS  OF  THE  NEXT  BRlTlbH 

PARLIAMENT. 


JUDGED  by  any  political  test  tliat  can  be  ap- 
plied, a  decisive  Liberal  victory  is  a  cer- 
tainty in  the  next  gent»ral  (flection  in  (treat 
Britain.  The  dissolution  of  the  "Kliaki"  Tar- 
liament  of  liK)0  may  be  deferred  for  several 
months,  but  wlien  it  does  come,  the  Ualfour  min- 
istry will  go.  Even  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pub- 
licly admitted  this.  !n«leod.  it  maybe  said  that 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  i'hamberlain  in  capturing  the 
Unioniat-t'onservative  party  is  proving  to  be  the 
doom  of  that  jmrty. 

Who  will  1h»  the  Liberal  premier?  In  the  new 
ministry,  it  mav  safelv  be  inferred,  the  names  of 
Earl  SjHi'ncer.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Hannerman. 
John  Morlev,  .lames  Hrvce.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
Winston  Churchill.  Herbert  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  T-loyd  George,  and  Sir  C'liarles  Dilke  will 
be  prominent.  Two  statesmen,  however.  Earl 
Spencer  and  Sir  Henry  rampbell-Hannerman. 
will  undoubtetUv  W  ft>remost  in  the  consideration 

m 

of  King  Edward  when  that  eminently  constitu- 
tional monarch  summons  one  of  the  recognized 
Liberal  leaders  to  form  a  new  minisirv. 

Lonl  Rosel>ery  is  out  of  the  running. — he  has 
voluntarily  ostracized  himself.  His  abilities  are 
recognized,  but  he  will  scarcely  ever  again  be 
prime  minister.  He  is  wanted  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, but  that  jH'^silion  he  din^s  not  stvk.  Then. 
of  coursi*.  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Chamiiorlain's 
securing  sufficient  fi-liowing  t  »  make  a  c«»mj»t)s- 
ite  ministry  i>i*ssiile. — a  ministry  maiie  up  of 
Liberals  and  iref-tra«ie  Vnionists. — t!ie  l)uke  of 
Devonshirt»  would,  in  all  likel:h«»«Hi.  preside  over 
the  cabinet.  Rui  this  would  serm  to  be  verv  im- 
probable,  Througiiout  the  t'uiire  United  King- 
dom it  isassiumHl  that  KingE  iward  will  summon 
either  the  ••  Red  Earl  "  or  -  C.-l»."  t«»  be  Lis  next 
premier.  The  eminence  oi  li.es.^  two  n:en.  and 
their  lideliiy  to  their  po'.iti^-al  :■  seals,  liave  en- 
titled them  to  thisil:s;inct:«»n.  Ear!  Sv^'ucer  has 
never  rt»signeii  ;  neither  has  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  N'-iiher  l:as  evt*r  despaired  of  liis 
fMFty.  much  I'SS  sacriricfd  iis  interests  to  ]vr- 
sonal  :et\inirs.  EitV.er  wouM  e  w.l'.ini:  to  make 
way  for  the  otV.er  in  t:.e  interest  of  the  pavty  or 
of  the  ct'Uiitrv 

WHAT    THE    IIPER.M.    IF.Vl^KR    SHOl'l  P    PK. 

It  has  V,vv.  s.»-.i  :':;a:  :■«*  '.t-a  ier  o:  tV.e  l.ilH»ral 
|>arty  '.s  :*.•■  *  ar.  w:.  !  a-is  thr  .pivsii'.v^n  in  the 
House  v'f  •  ..':^v.«y.?.  The  par:y  : v'.ieves  that 
the  pre:::  10 r  tliould  six   in  the   Iv^wi-r  chamWr. 


In  the  case  of  "  C.-B.,"  there  is  also  a  sense  of  i^r- 
sonal  gratitude.  When  Lord  Rosebery  flung 
away  the  -leadership  of  the  party,  the  bur«ien 
fell  upon  Sir  Henry's  shoulders, — a  burden 
which  Earl  Spencer,  from  his  |)08ition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  could  not  bear.  By  universal 
consent.  'M'.-H.*'  has  done  his  very  best,  an- i 
that  with  no  small  measure  of  success,  to  ket*p 
his  party  together,  and  he  has  maintained  a 
gallant,  persistent  fight  against  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Chaml>erlain.  who  is  no  mean  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  a  first- rate  lighting  man.  has  always 
declared  that  Sir  Henr}'  C.-B.  is  the  only  fight- 
ing leader  the  Liberals  possess.  In  his  opinion. 
there  ought  to  be  no  «pi«»8tioning  •*  C.-B. 'a*'  right 
to  the  premiership.  Further,  the  prime  ministry 
of  Sir  Henrv  would  have  a  verv  beneficial  effect 
on  the  relations  of  the  empire  to  South  Africa. 
The  majority  of  the  Afrikander  electorate  recog- 
nize in  him  the  best  frimd  and  the  stoutest 
champion  they  ]K).<sess  anu»ng  the  Liberals. 

On    the    othfr   hand,    there   are    some  very 
weighty  reasons   in    favor  of  Earl   Spencer  as 
premier.      Mr.  Gladstone  always  believed  that 
the    next    Liberal    pnMuiership  after    his  own 
should  be  headf'i  by  Earl  Si)encer.      There  is 
also  much  t^  b«»  said  in  favt>r  of  a  peer-premier. 
because  it  is  practically  imjH^ssible  for  any  man 
— with  the  p«'.ssi'-e  exception  of  such  a  Hercules 
as  <i!adsi«'ne — t"    unite  successfully    the    func- 
ti<»ns    of    premitT  and  header   in  the  House  of 
Commons.      It  is  irxw  tiiat  Mr.   Balfour  is  l»otL 
prime  miMist«'r  an  1  Kadi-r  in  the  House  of  Com- 
m«»n<.  bur  Mr.  l^l:our  has  {:»ermitted  thingrs  to 
go  :  y  ruM'au'.t,  an«i  no  Liberal  leader  wouhi  be 
permitted   to  shirk   and  shuffle  as  Mr.  Balfour 
has  dfue.      Karl  .'^Ofucer  wt^uld  offend  nobodv. 
He  is  ; '  ^  ■'..»  ..'-'i''  at  curt,  and  no  doubt  the 
Lii  eval  LraL:ut*rs  would  lind  it  easier  to  accept 
otliei'  un^ier  Kar'.  ST^'ii.er  than  under  Sir  Henrv 
t  anrj'be'.!  r»aiin.'rman.    And.  lastly.  Earl  Spencer 
is  an  Knglisl.!'..an.  ai:d  r.'  doubt  many  ^rood  Eng- 
lishmen  thi::k    :::ai   wiat  with   Mr.   Gladstont*. 
Mr.    R a ;  t  V V*  -.   a ::  i    L  r- ':    Hi  »seK* ry    the  Scot cl. 
w.'u.  ■.  i.:iv.^  v.o  *.  as'i:  lo  complain  if  the  Liber- 
a  Is.  ^  r  :'.e  ::rs:  ti::.e  :!i  forty  years,  should  pre- 
fer  ai:    K!-j:l-.s*:.::.:i::   :■•  a    .*i^c«u    as   their  prime 
m:nist«  •■. 

y'v  Ai  :k:.-\t:^n>     r  f.ari.  sp enter. 

Kar!  Svv.cor  :>  a  *y;.'\a'.   English  gentleman, 
\ »y    :  .er^^i :  t y .   *.  y   :  ra :  i\ :  r. *:.  and   by   achievement 


THREE  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  NEXT  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 


EARI,  SPENCER, 


IBS  Jennie  Jerome,  wlio  became  Tjady  Ran 
»h  Churchill,  and  who  is  now  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
it,  Ib  by  univereal  admission  on.'  ot  t!it 
erest  and  most  infitiential  women  in  Uiitain 

is  credited  with  having  BUggesttd  to  hei 
Mod  the  fomifttion  of  the  Primrose  League 
most  sncceBsful  of  all  modern  political  or 
incioiu  in  England.  She  ie  only  one  of  it: 
»-ltttaiidait%  bot  the  ww  iU  inspiring  voice 
tllpjlgP*  MMOBMfal  fe&tnres  were  Yan- 
*,  augbtily  auccessful 

*^  -  "        ™MI   WM   a 

ibuid's 


lifetime.  She  tias  been  stil!  more  conspicuous 
and  induential  aince  IiIh  di^ath.  She  can  organ, 
ize,  intrijjuo,  edit,  imd  train.  She  no  longer 
edits  the  sumptnruis  .\ii<ih>-.S<t.ain  Hevieji:,  but  she 
contributes  to  juTiodical  literature  and  devotes 
herself  to  tlie  task  of  promoting  the  fortunes  of 
her  son.  ■■  Winston."  an  irate  Tory  recently 
remarked. — •■there's  nothing  in  Winston.  But 
he's  got  some  of  tlie  cleverest  women  in  Eng- 
land at  his  back.  That's  the  real  secret  of 
his  success,"  That  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for 
"Winston"  has  proved  his  capacity  in  regions 
where  his  mother's  care  could  not  stand  K\kv  vti 
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any  stead.  But  he  undoubteilly  owes  much  to  the 
American  strain  which  conies  from  her.  He  has 
inherited  a  full  measure  of  American  snap.  He 
is  a  hustler  of  the  first  class.  He  is  as  pushing 
as  a  New  England  canvasser,  and  his  -•  American 
ways  "  are  often  referred  to  with  intense  disgust 
by  the  rivals  whom  he  has  passeil  in  the  race. 
'*  I  never  see  him,"  Siiid  a  conservative  M.T.,  tlie 
other  day,  **hut  1  think  of  a  (.'hica*ro  newsl»oy." 
He  certainly  means  to  make  things  lium.  He  is 
constantlv  on  the  alert.  In  the  House  and  in 
the  country,  he  is  never  silent. 

*»TIIK   CEN'TER   OF   THE    BRITISH    POLITICAL  ARENA." 

To-day,  AVinston  Cliurchill  is  the  eenU^r  (jf 
the  British  political  arena.  He  is  the  mr)st  con- 
spicuous, and  in  many  respects  the  ablest,  of 
British  rising  statesmen.  He  has  gone  from  the 
Unionifit  to  the  Lil>eral  benches  in  tin*  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  safe  to  pi'edict  that  in  the 
near  future  he  will  be  Liberal  leader  in  the 
House..  Speaking  of  his  c:ir<'»'r.  and  particularly 
of  his  militarv  advcniurt'S.  Lord  DulTeriu  once 
remarked.  "On  everv  (x-casion  he  has  shown 
that  chivalrous  courage  wlji«-h  becomes  a  high- 
minded  gentleman,  and.  what  is  equally  impor- 
tant, that  capacity,  that  skill,  and  that  resour<*e 
that  bear  testimonv  to  his  intellrctual  a]>ilitv." 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  audacitv  incarnate. 
He  will  dare,  and  never  cease  to  dare.  In  this 
he  is  the  true  son  of  his  father.  B«»th  the 
Churcbills  entered  Tarliament  at  the  same  age. 
To  be  an  M.l*.  at  twenty- five  and  a  prospective 
party  leader  at  thirty  is  a  lot  which  has  fallen  to 
them,  and  to  tht^m  only,  in  our  generation. 

Winston  ('Ijurchills  gran<llatlif'r  was  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Marlbonmgh.  at  om*  time  li»rd 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  a  Torv  administration. 

ar 

The  present  Churchill  was  born  in  In?  I.  Edu- 
catetl  at  Eton  and  Cambri«lge,  Win.^ton  fin 
ished  at  Sandhurst,  with  honors,  in  IMU.  The 
next  year  he  was  a|>]M)inted  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Hussars.  Siion.  however,  ln'  c»btained 
leave  to  visit  Cuba,  which  was  tli«ii  in  the 
throes  of  her  ten  years'  war  witJi  Sp.iiii.  His 
father  had  been  correspon«ieMt.  for  li.c  Ihiihf 
Graphic  in  South  Africa:  the  s«>ii  w;is  spei-ial 
correspondent  b»r  the  same  jouni.d  in  ('ul»a. 
He  saw  service  un<ler  Martinez  Camix'S.  and 
was  decorated  for  his  bravery.  N«»  so»»ner  had 
he  reached  liome  tlian  his  rcL-'iment  was«»niereil 
to  India.  All  through  the  ironinr  war  in  Mala- 
kand  he  fought  with  the  Tliiriy-lirst  Punjab 
Infantry  and  wrote  for  the  /a 0/7  'nh.jnifth. 
For  his  valor  he  was  again  »lecorate<l.  Wlien 
he  returneil  to  L«ind«»n  he  immediately  joined 
tlie  fone  oi  (ieneial  Kitcln'ner  for  the  reccm- 
yuest  (»f   Khartum,  all  the  time  acting  as  corre 


spondent  for  the  Morning  Post,  His  stay  with 
Kitchener  was  full  of  adventure,  and  he  was  in 
the  rnar^h  from  Atbara  to  Khartum,  and  in  tL*' 
battle  of  Omdurman,  which  he  described  as  an 
eye-witness.  In  his  book,  "The  River  War. 
he  told  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Suiiai:. 
and  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Morning  P^sf  n^ 
criticised  the  work  of  his  commander-in  chiHi 
so  <laringly  and  so  truly  that  his  political  repu 
tation  was  made.  He,  however,  soon  conclmied 
that  he  couhl  be  more  useful  out  of  the  SiTvire 
It  was  not  until  the  Boer  war,  however,  tlia: 
Winston  Churchill  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  wa: 
correspondents.  He  was  the  luckiest  and  smart 
est.  an<l  certainly  the  most  picturesque,  perseii- 
ality  of  all  the  newspaper  writers  during  that 
conflict.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  escaped,  and  told  all  about  it 
in  his  news  letters  home.  His  correspond eniv 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  distinction, — a  man 
who  was  not  merely  a  keen  observer  and  a  bril- 
liant writi'r,  but  who  had  the  political  instinct  in 
his  blood.  At  first  he  was  certain  that  the  Bivrs. 
Considering  their  courage  and  the  strength  ef 
their  religious  conviction,  would  surely  win.  an<i 
it  was  some  time,  he  says,  before  he  could  W- 

• 

lieve  in  a  British  triumph.  In  March,  1900.  lu- 
published,  in  the  Morning  Post,  his  famous  appeal 
for  dealing  with  the  Boers nn  a  reasonable  spirit 
of  conciliation. 

A  OKEAT  FUTURE  PREDICTED  VOB  HIM. 

Mr.  Churrhill  entered  Parliament  as  a  Torv 
Democrat.  and  a  Tory  Democrat  he  remains  t  - 
tins  day.  although  he  sits  on  the  Liberal  bencho?. 
ToryiMii,  however,  as  interpreted  by  the  (!*hun-l: 
ills,  is  oi'teu  almost  indistinguishable  from  Had 
icalisiii  as  int«'rpreted  by  men  like  John  Burns 
who  havt*  the  historical  insight  and  a  keen  syin 
paihy  with  the  tra«iitional  glories  of  their  coun 
try.  He  gave  Parlianumt  a  taste  of  his  quahtv 
in  liis  scathing  analysis  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  new 
army  s«'htMne,  in  May,  IIM)].  and  was  the  onlv 
rni(Hi:>t  who  voted  against  it.  Of  his  sjieeii. 
on  that  tMoasion.  Mr.  Massingham,  whose  ••Tie 
tures  :i)  Parliament "  an*  [►erhaps  the  best  con 
t»'mp..rary  chronicle  of  proceedings  at  Westniiu- 
ster,  said  : 

Its  thrfad-i  \vc»re  not,  of  coiirso,  woven  with  the  skill 
that  <>oi]u*s  of  louf^  i)raetici',  and  here  and  there  wen* 
missini;  stitt'h<'>.  Hut  in  it<<  elevation  of  purpose.  it» 
brojid  LMin (>(>])! i< in  of  national  iMilicVt  and  in  the  direi't 
movement  of  its  clo^^in^  s,'ntrnces  I  recall  nothing  like 
it  sim-e  .Mr.  (ihuNtoni-  «liiMl.  I  will  make  two  criticisms 
uptm  it,— th«'  lir^it  is.  that  it  i-^the  speech  that  shouM 
lonjr  ago  iiaw  lH'i>n  (Irliv^nMl  from  our  own  l^enches: 
the  wi'iMul  is.  that  in  tin*  Mar-*  to  come  itM  author 
Hhnuld  U'  prinu*  minister,— I  hoju*  LilH*rul  prime  miDii- 
ter,— *if  Knglaiid. 


H^HAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
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tention  to  the  theater  and  muBic.  The 
Able  general  weekly  of  Madrid  ia  Blanco 
(White  and  Black),  which  aims  to  be 
paoish  capital  what  Black  and  Vi'hM\i 
Ion.  It  doea  some  excellent  work  in 
nting.  There  are  a  number  of  cartoon 
in  Madrid,  notable  among  these  being 
'tBott,  perhape  the  cleverist  ;  the  -Oediim 
I,  Mid  the  Gata  Negro  (Black  Cat).  In 
tk  thera   is    a  famous  cartoon  ioiimal, 

■  Comica  (Barcelona  Funny  Paper). 

d's  moat  repreeentative  and  infonna- 
lily  is  the  ^/taea  (Epoch),  which  is  the 
!  the  Liberal -Conservative  party.  It  is 
■n  fifty  years  old,  ami  is  now  owned 
•d  by  the  Marqu^a  de  Valdeiglesias.  It 
^er  of  fashionable  society.  The  Guctla 
Acial  government  organ,  as  haa  been 
lie  Hrraldo  (Herald)  is,  perhaps,  the 
ito^rising,  clever,  and  best  edited  of 
Ikiliei.  It  resembles  a  Paris  newspaper. 
anial  (Impartial)  is  a  very  influential  and 
tite  beBt-established  daily  of  the  capiul. 
nunl  hold  upon  the  conservative  dasseB, 
iUm  the  New  Yorlc  Ihrald.  It  has  a 
etrcnlation  of  140,000,  and  is  edited  by 
iMset,  who  was  until  recently  minister 
nltnre  and  public  works.  Home  years 
sn  the  special  Monday  literary  supple- 
the  Imparciaf,  known  as  the  Lutien  (Mou- 
u  in  the  height  of  its  success,  it  was 
sd  by  a  famous  literary  Spaniani,  Fer- 
Florez,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
nan  Flor."  A  difference  witli  the  man- 
,  resulted  in  this  writer  leaving  the  Im- 
and  founding  what  is  now  one  of  the 
oona  Spanish  dailies,  the  I.ihernl.  This 
;)nblished  simullaneously  in  five  citi<!S. — 
Barcelona,  Murcia,  Seville,  and  Hilbao. 
aed  by  a  stock  company,  which  has  tlio 
iwspaper  building  in  Madrid.  In  fact, 
ral  ia  the  only  Spanish  daily  which  has  a 

■  ftll  to  itself.  It  is  Republican-Conserv- 
policy.      The  Corrtspomlencia  ile  A's/wflii 

londence  of  Spain)  is  the  oldest  of  the 
«rB  of  the  capital.  It  is  briglil  and  gos- 
i  is  affectionately  and  familiarly  known 
night-cap  of  the  MadrileiTus," — because 
■pectable  citizen  of  the  Spanish  capitttl 
e  CorreapondtTitia  before  going  to  l>ed  ; 
I  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
"  breakfast "  vas  said  to  have  been  a 
oflee  and  the  Tima.  The  Corr^^  (Mail), 
he  capital,  is  a  very  influential  journal. 
er  editor,  Ferreras  (who  died  a  year  or 
ms  considered  the  foremost  journalist 
id.  He  hvl  a  genius  for  phraseology. 
of  Iiii  ■ucaittc  remarks  was  known  to 


overthrow  a  ministry.     In  the  capital,  also,  there 

ia  a  religious  daily,  the  Sigh  fSiluro  (Future 
Century),  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane party,  and  of  great  influence.  It  usually 
supports  the  Carlists.  Its  editor,  Seilor  Noce- 
dal,  is  a  Deputy  to 
■■-■■.  the  Cortes.     There 

is  also  a  Socialist 
party  paper  pub- 
lished in  Madrid 
under  the  title  of 
f.;/,  l)omini.-aU> 
(Sunday  Reading). 
Tlie  most  influen- 
tial provincial  jour- 
nals are  published 
in  Harcelona.  Chief 
among  these  are  the 
Diario  (Daily  News- 
paper), which  is  over 
a  century  old,  and 
bbSob  ».  JUAN  rtntx  di  Still  appears,  as  did 

oi'iHiN  all  the  early   Euro- 

(SeDor  de  (jiutmwi  wm.  until  a  pe*"  newapapers,  in 
rear  or  BO  KBo.polltli.'al  editor  the  form  of  a  boolc 
"I.i!^!,*'"'^.  "','!w"T,'^"'     of  sixty,  eighty,  or 

trlbnting  editor  of  the  Jim*™-  ■"       ,B      J'      ' 

ri,.n.  iztpaflolo  H  Ameritana.  ^ven  one  Jiundred 
■Dd  the  Emiatia  Mndtnia.  and  pages.  In  Valencia 
U »l8o ediutr ef  the  y«rbook«      there  is  tlie  ilercau- 

of  the  Qaetta  of  Mftdrid  and        ,■,,',  ,,- 

one  of  the  hesl-known  Spanish  '''"  y<^'<>lCiano  (\a 
jounuliBts.)  lencia  Merchant),  a 

well-edited,  influen-" 
tial  sheet ;  and  in  Cadiz  the  Diario  de  Cadiz,  a 
newsy  and  interesting  publication. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the  No- 
vedndea  (News),  the  Spanish  newspaper  published 
in  New  York  City,  which  is  over  thirty  years 
old,  is  now  supplied  by  the  (jovernmont  to  the 
West  Point  Academy  as  part  of  the  instruction 
in  Spanish  to  the  cadets. 


THE  POETUGUESE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

1'he  I'ortnguese  can  boast  of  an  illustrious 
past  in  intellectual  effort,  and  the  educated 
clftsses  to-day  are  as  much  devoted  to  literature 
as  tlmse  in  any  other  Europt^an  country.  The 
present  state  of  education  in  the  kingdom,  how- 
ever, is  very  low.  and  the  general  poverty  of 
the  people  is  such  that  periodical  publishing  does 
not  flourish.  Of  course,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber uf  periodicals  appear  in  the  capital,  Lisbon, 
although  a  few  important  ones  are  published  in 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  Ojiorto. 

Among  till!  fortnightly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals and  reviews,  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
tlie  Gaxeln  ./'«  C.umnhos  dt  Ferro  (Railway  Ga 
zette),   published   in   Lisbon   by  Senhor  L.  d«i 
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BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS. 


rIE  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  labor  lead- 
ers and  clear-sighted  observers  of  the  in- 
[al  movement  had  a  good  deal  to  say  re- 
Qg  alleged  radical  changes  in  the  nature 
ftims  of  the  masses  of  organized  wage- 
3r8.  The  phrase,  "  the  new  unionism,"  was 
current  and  familiar,  especially  in  Great 
In. 

3  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
Bars  in  the  world  of  labor  and  capital,  and 
tir  mutual  relations,  are  more  important  and 
r  than  those  comprehended  by  the  phrase, 
new  unionism."  The  superficial  may  think 
e  French  saying  to  the  effect  that  *'the 
it  changes  the  more  it  is  the  same  thing." 
3S,  lockouts,  boycotting,  blacklisting,  **pick- 
"  disorder  or  charges  of  disorder  (we  have 
ikon  with  a  sensational  press  which  would 
r  be  newsy  than  truthful),  are  still  with  us, 
lis  does  not  mean  that  the  industrial  con- 
presents  the  same  aspect  to  thoughtful  men 
t  presented  a  decade  ago. 
3oretically,  it  is  true,  American  trade-union- 
Las  not  materially  modified  its  objects  and 
u  In  England,  a  series  of  judicial  decisions, 
'ed  by  public  opinion  rather  than  dictated 
e  logic  of  the  law,  has  ^^  driven  labor  into 
3S,"  to  use  the  union  formula.  There  is 
I  labor  group  in  Parliament  which  is  more 
ntial  than  its  numerical  strength  might 
me  to  infer,  and  the  tendency  to  nominate 
endent  labor  candidates  is  growing  more 
nore  pronounced.  In  the  United  States, 
3al  actioii,  save  in  an  indirect  way,  is  not 
^or  in  union  circles,  and  the  ^'  labor  vote  " 
.  regarded  by  practical  politicians  as  a  for- 
>le  factor. 

3  labor  movement  in  America,  then,  has 
ned  purely  industrial.  It  is  neither  polit- 
Lor  consciously  revolutionary.  It  has  no 
el  with  the  existing  order.  The  head  of 
r  that  organization  may  declare  himself  a 
list  (President  Moyer,  of  the  Western  Fed- 
n  of  Miners,  for  example),  but  the  most 
sentative  leaders,  as  well  as  the  overwhelm - 
lajority  of  the  members  of  the  unions,  are 
nrative  in  their  thought  upon  social  prob- 
"A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's 
"  is  still  the  watchword  of  our  labor  or- 
^ions. 
8  in  what  may  be  called  the  **  middle  prin- 


ciples "  that  time  and  tide  have  effected  the 
changes  in  question.  Men  still  strike  against  re- 
ductions (witness  the  recent  struggle  in  the  cot- 
ton mills  of  Fall  Kiver)  or  for  advances  in  wages, 
but  such  strikes  are  not  characteristic  of  the 
period.  They  involve  no  new  issues,  though  such 
issues  exist.  The  new  issues  are  not  always  raised 
explicitly  or  recognized  frankly  ;  not  a  few  of 
the  stubbornly  fought  strikes,  indeed,  have  had 
other  causes  than  those  avowed  by  the  parties. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  THE  CLOSED  SHOP. 

Of  the  "  new  "  issues,  that  which  has  received 
the  maximum  of  attention  and  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  lutterness  and  ill-will  is,  un- 
doubt<^dly,  the  closed  shop  versus  the  open  one. 
Tlie  thinf/  is  not  new  ;  the  controversy  over  it  is, 
however,  a  recent  development.  In  many  in- 
dustries,  closed-shop  contracts  have  lately  been 
entered  into  or  renewed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  publishers  of  the  daily  newspapers  main- 
tain "  closed  shops  "  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  builders  and  contractors  of  New 
York  have  actually,  on  expediency  grounds, 
defended  against  vigorous  assault  this  much- 
denounced  arrangement.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  employers'  associations 
organized  in  late  years  have  determined  to  make 
systematic  war  on  the  closed  shop.  As  the  dis- 
pute is  great  and  momentous,  it  requires  un- 
prejudiced and  dispassionate  treatment. 

To  begin  with,  as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head  of 
Hull  House,  has  pointed  out,  the  term,  if  not 
"positively  unfair,  is  unfortunate.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal to  sentiment,  not  to  right  reason.  The 
closed  shop  is  the  union  shop  or  the  contract 
shop,  for  it  is  bottomed  on  a* contract  between 
the  employer  and  the  union  authorized  to  speak 
for  his  employees.  If  any  closed  shop  rests,  not 
on  a  voluntary  agreement  prompted  by  mutual 
advantage,  but  on  duress,  threats,  or  force,  the 
intelligent  student  will  readily  distinguisti  the 
end  from  the  means  adopted  to  secure  it.  Freed 
from  all  accidental  and  gratuitous  complica- 
tions, what  is  th enclosed -shop  issue  ? 

ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  EMPLOYER. 

It  has  two  sides, — one  legal,  the  other  economic 
and  practical.  The  latter  is  simple.  A  well- 
organized  union  offers  to  supply  all  the  labor 
that  an  employer  needs  in  «ii  ^^t\alYft.  \vcl^*    \Xk 
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proposes  a  contract  covering  wages,  hours,  etc., 
and  prescribing  a  certain  form  of  discipline.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  collective  re- 
sponsibility. The  union  is  supposed  to  guaran- 
tee efficient  and  good  work  on  the  part  of  the 
employees.  It  cannot  assume  responsibility  for 
outsiders,  having  no  control  over  them.  It  as- 
serts that  a  shop  cannot  be  half  union  and  half 
non-union,  and  therefore  it  asks  the  employer 
who  is  willing  to  recognize  the  union  at  all  (and, 
with  it,  the  principle  of  "collective  bargaining") 
to  agree  to  employ  none  but  union  labor.  The 
union  shop,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  closed  to 
non-union  workmen,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  contracting  employees,  but  also  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  ''party  of  the  second  part,"  the  em- 
ployer. 

Of  course,  if  the  employer  can  see  no  aa- 
vantage  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  tlnM-e  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said  on  the  practical  side. 
It  is  assumed  that  he  is  what  the  classical  econ- 
omist calls  *♦  an  economic  man,"  who  is  governed 
in  business  dealings  neither  by  sympathies  nor 
by  antipathies,  but  by  self-interest.  Where  the 
union  shop  does  not  insure  better  work,  more 
orderly  and  harmonious  conditions,  friendlier 
relations  and  increased  profit,  it  has  no  rnison 
d'etre.  If,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  closed 
shop  offers  employers  no  inducements,  its  days 
are  numbered. 
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IS   THK    CLOSED    SHOP    "  UN-AMERICAN  i 

But  the  determined  opposition  to  the  closed 
shop  of  late  manifested  is  not  attributable  to 
considerations  of  this  kind.  Professedly,  the 
opposition  is  legal,  moral,  social.  The  objections 
alleged  are  not  connected  with  profit  and  loss. 
They  are  of  a  '*  higher  order."  The  various  em- 
ployers' associations  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  union  shop  is  a  bad,  vicious,  un-American  in-^ 
stitution,  an  institution  repugnant  to  our  political 
system  and  constitutional  ideals.  This  was  the 
argument  employed  by  President  Parry,  of  the 
national  association  of  manufacturers  ;  this  was 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  association  of  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  for  repudiating  the  closed 
shop  (without,  however,  affecting  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  industry)  and  risking  a  great  strike, 
— which,  by  the  way,  has  been  ordered,  unsuc- 
cessfully maintained,  and  finally  called  off.  The 
Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  a  formal 
declaration  of  principles,  spoke  of  tlie  closeii 
shop  as  follows  : 

The  close<l  shop  is  an  un-American  institution.  The 
right  of  every  man  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  sees  fit,  and 
the  freedom  of  every  employer  to  hire  such  labor,  are 
glTen  by  the  lawn  of  the  land,  and  may  not  be  affected 


by  affiliation  or  non-affiliation  with  any  organizatiuL 
whatever. 

The  Citizens'  Industrial  Alliance  of  America, 
emphatically  reiterated,  in  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  the  December  convention  in  New  York.  :» 
firm  belief  in  the  open  shop,  which  was  declared 
to  be  a  corollary  from  the  •»  right  to  w^ork  "  and 
the  principle  of  fair  dealing  and  free  contract. 
'*  Demanding  only  good  faith,"  the  resolutions 
ran,  "  it  [the  Alliance]  discriminates  against 
neither  union  nor  independent  [non  -  union] 
labor." 

The  inference  from  these  deductions  is  ob 
vicms.  Even  if  the  closed  shop  were  in  cverv 
way  advantageous  to  employers,  it  would  w 
their  patriotic  duty  to  sacrifice  the  benefit  fo: 
the  sake  of  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

THK    ARGUMENT    OF    THE    I'NIOXS. 

But  is  tlie  closed  shop  inconsistent  with  liberty 
and  equal  opportunity  ?  The  unions  ridicu> 
the  suggestion,  and  not  a  few  able  lawvers  and 
sociologists  sympathize  with  them.  Their  argu- 
ment may  be  indicated  very  briefly,  thus  : 

The  right  of  every  man  to  sell  his  labor  as  b*' 
sees  fit  is  exactly  the  right  on  which  the  clos^i 
shop  is  based.  The  right  to  work  ami  to  contract 
for  work  includes  the  right  to  refuse  to  work 
except  under  certain  comiitions,  ami  the  non- 
employment  of  certain  classes  of  labor  may  veij 
well  be  one  of  these  conditions.  The  right  of 
the  non-union  man  is  not  infringed  upon  when 
the  unionist  merely  refuses  to  work  beside  him. 
•  or  when  he  asks  the  employer  to  choose  l^etween 
tlu?m.  As  to  the  employer,  he  has  a  right  tu 
hire  any  one  lie  ])leases,  and  he  mav  discrirci- 
nate  at  will  against  union  or  non-union  labor. 
Indeed,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  this  right,  and 
should  he  desire  to  make  an  exclusive  contraci 
with  a  union,  what  is  to  prevent  such  pref ereno* ' 

A    CHICAGO    .rUDOE    DECIDES    AGAINST    THE 

CLOSED    SHOP. 

Certain  courts — not  of  the  last  resort,  how 
ever — have  recently  ruled  against  the  legality  of 
closed-shop  contracts.  The  decision  of  the  Cook 
County  (111.)  Appellate  Court  has  attracted  con 
siderablc^  attention,  the  employers'  association? 
of  the  county  having  circulated  it  with  muoli 
energy.  The  opinion  in  the  case  was  written  l\v 
a  learned  and  respected  judge,  but  severs! 
lawyers  of  note  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
it  gratuitous  and  fallacious. 

Judge  Francis  Adams,  referring  to  close*! 
shop  agreements  which  certain  strikers  souglji 
to  enforce,  said  :  -The  agreements  in  questioL 
if  executed,  would  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  favor  of  the  members  of  the  different  unions 
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to  the  ezclnsion  of  workmen  not  members  ot 
Buch  unions,  and  are  in  this  respect  unlawful. 
Contracts  tending  to  create  a  monopoly  are 
void." 

This  ruling,  in  the  opinion  of  able  lawyers, 
is  open  to  several  serious  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  law 
that  all  contracts  tending  to  create  a  monopoly 
are  unlawful.  The  common  law  distinguishes 
between  contracts  or  combinations  which  rea- 
sonably or  partially  restrain  trade  and  contracts 
which  establish  oppressive  and  complete  monop- 
olies. To  say  that  all  closed-shop  agreements 
constitute  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  is 
clearly  absurd.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  shop  is  open  as  it  is  whether  the 
union  is.  Under  certain  circumstances,  a  closed - 
shop  agreement  may  actually  create  a  monopoly  ; 
in  many  cases  no  monopoly  results,  and  even 
the  alleged  "  tendency  "  to  monopoly  is  merely 
theoretical. 

Furthermore,  any  contract  "  tends  "  to  create 
a  monopoly.  Indeed,  partial  monopoly  is  tli« 
object  of  every  contract.  What  you  give  to  A 
you  cannot  give  to  B.  A  manufacturer  may 
contract  to  purchase  all  his  steel  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  ;  that  would  tend  to 
create  monopoly,  but  who  seriously  contends 
that  such  a  contract  would  be  held  unlawful  ? 
If  you  are  a  building  contractor  and  agree  to 
give  all  your  orders  for  brick  to  a  particular 
firm,  no  one  will  accuse  you  of  doing  something 
wrong,  reprehensible.  un-American.  What  is 
true  of  raw  material,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  must 
be  true  of  labor.  A  union  may  undertake  to 
supply  labor  as  a  manufacturer  undertakes  to 
supply  goods,  and  an  exclusive  contract  with 
the  one  cannot  be  more  objectionable  than  a 
similar  agreement  with  the  other. 

A    COUNTER   DECISION. 

Nor  does  this  view  lack  high  judicial  counte- 
nance. Indeed,  the  remarkable  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Jenks,  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  for  the  Brooklyn  depart- 
ment, in  the  case  of  certain  non-union  employees 
of  the  United  States  Printing  Company  vtrsus  the 
International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers' 
Union,  goes  very  far  to  sustain  it,  along  with  other 
important  contentions  boldly  advanced  by  labor 
leaders.  The  case  involved  the  questions  of 
peaceful  picketing  and  boycotting,  of  a  concert- 
ed strike  ordered  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
discharge  of  non-union  men,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  closed-shop  contract.  Modifying  ma- 
terially an  injunction  obtained  in  the  lower  court, 
the  Appellate  Division,  speaking  through  Jus- 
tice Jenka,  said : 


The  discharges  in  this  case  are  the  result  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  printing  company  and  the  union. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  the  company  made  this  agree- 
ment in  order  to  end  the  strike  and  the  boycott.  Thus, 
the  defendants  secured  tiie  exclusive  employment  of 
their  members,  an  adjustment  of  wages,  and  a  determi- 
nation of  the  working  hours.  If  the  defendants  had 
the  right  to  refuse  to  work  for  the  printing  company 
until  their  demands  were  met^  I  cannot  see  why  they 
could  not  agree  that  they  would  work  only  under  con- 
ditions which  represented  a  concession  of  such  demands. 
If  the  employer  preferred  to  have  these  workmen  work 
for  him  on  the  conditions  that  he  should  employ  none 
but  their  fellows,  increase  their  wages,  and  settle  the 
hours  of  labor  than  to  have  them  strike  and  organize  a 
boycott,  I  cannot  see  why  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  to 
regulate  its  own  affairs  it  [the  company]  could  not  fol- 
low this  course  and  make  the  agreement. 

Since,  tlie  court  continued,  an  employer  may 
engage  wliomsoevor  he  chooses,  and  the  employee 
may  work  for  whom  he  chooses,  and  if  under 
the  influence  of  purely  economic  interests  a  con- 
tract for  the  exclusive?  employment  of  union  la- 
bor is  entered  into,  how  can  an  outsider, — say, 
a  non-union  man  adversely  affected  by  this  con- 
tract,— interfere  with  the  performance  thereof  ? 
Has  he  a  vested  right  in  his  place  ?  Can  he 
dictate  either  to  the  employer  or  to  the  union 
demanding  the  closed  shop  as  a  condition  of  ac-- 
cepting  employment? 

When  courts  disagree  on  issues  so  vital,  how 
can  we  expect  laymen  to  attach  much  weight  to 
decisions  running  counter,  not  only  to  their 
fixed  beliefs,  but  to  their  substantial  interests 
as  thev  see  them  ? 

^'COLLKCTIVE    BARGAINING"    AS    AN    ECONOMIC 

PRINriPLE. 

Without  usurping  the  functicm  of  the  highest 
courts,  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  review 
the  whole  question  in  all  its  l>earing8,  the  opin- 
ion may  be  hazarded  that,  after  all,  economic, 
not  legal,  considerations  will  decide  this  great 
controversy.  What  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  industrial  trusts  or  combinations  will  be 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  labor  organizations. 

Among  enlightened  employers  and  corpora- 
tions the  opposition  to  collective  bargaining  is 
vanishing.  The  reaction  against  unionism  that 
has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  past  year 
or  two  (especially  in  Chicago  and  other  Western 
centers)  has  not  affected  this  principle, — at  least, 
so  far  as  the  older  and  more  conservative  unions 
aite  '*oncerned.  Even  Mr.  Parry,  in  one  of  his 
addresses  to  the  manufacturers,  expressly  in- 
dorsed the  principle  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  collective  bargaining  may,  where  labor  is 
thoroughly  organized  and  morally  if  not  legally 
''  responsible,"  regularize  and  preserve  the  union 
shop. 
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It  should  l>e  noted,  as  a  fact  of  no  little  sig- 
nificance, that  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  tin* 
American  Economic  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Scienc(^  Association  (lield  late  in 
December),  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  "Open 
or  Closed  Shop  ? "  (piestion  developed  a  very 
pronounced  leaning  on  the  part  of  our  scholars 
and  scientific  inquinirs  toward  the  union  atti- 
tude. Of  the  nine  speakers,  two — and  both  em- 
ployer8-=-attacked  the  union  shop  as  industrially 
detrimental  ;  one,  a  labor  official,  defended  it  as 
essential  to  employees  without  involving  the  h^ast 
injury  to  employers,  and  six, — all  professors  anil 
eminent  writers  on  politico-rconomic  subjects, — 
saw  in  it  a  necessary  measure  of  defense  and 
amelioration  under  existing  industrial  conditions. 

THE    SOLIDARITY    OF    IXIoXISM. 

In  view  of  circumstances  like  these,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  organized  labor  should  exhil»it  a 
determination  equal  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  employers'  associations  m  fighting  to  iiiain- 
tain  the  union  shop.  Tin*  San  Francisco  con- 
vention of  the  American  Fedi'ration  of  Labor. 
while  expressing  in  sundry  ways  opposition  to 
Socialistic  doctrines  and  reaffirming  its  faith  in 
trade-unionism  pure  and  simple,  made  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  there  was  no  inttMition  of  tak 
ing  a  single  step,  however  short,  in  thi»  direc- 
tion pointed  to  by  the  organized  employers.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gom{>ers  was  reeiecJed  president  with- 
out opposition,  and  all  his  ri>commendations  and 
policies  were  empiuitically  indorse*!.  In  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "  I'ndi^r  tin*  Irailer 
ship  of  Mr.  (tonij)ers,  unionism  will  doubt h'ss  con- 
tinue to  stand  for  the  union  shi»p.  for  th<'  use  of 
the  union  label,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
boycott.'' 

I  may  add.  that  the  Central  Federated  Knion 
of  New  York  has  appointed  a  committee  of  ten 
to  assist  the  oiM*n-shop  <M'usade  :  that  the  New 
York  cap-makers  recently  struck  against  a 
score  of  finns  that  hatl  adopted  the  ojx'n-shop 

fjlan,  an«l  that  the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers' 
nternational  Ciiion.  numi»ering  forty  thousand 
men,  has  announced  its  intention  of  demand- 
ing the  closetl  shoj)  in  all  factories  now  »•  oix?n." 

A    FRENCH    EroXoMISTS    .«;«H.rTIOX. 

Since  individualism — the  principle  of  j>ereonal 
liberty  and  equal  opj>ort unity — has  been  st>  elo- 
quently and  freely  invoked  by  tlie  oppi»nerits  of 
the  closed  shop,  it  is  interesting  as  w«»ll  as  in- 
structive tt>  call  attt>ntion  here  to  the  remarkable 
book  of  M.  Yves(iuv«it.  ex-minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  economist  and  individualist  of  the 
•' Mancliester  "  school,  and  clear-headed  thinker. 
The  title  of  the  work   is  ••  Lvs  Conflits  du  Tra- 


vail et  leur  Solution,"  and  in  it  the  author  puts 
forward  a  plan  for  doing  away  with  the  war  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  M.  (iuyot  has  no  taith 
in  the  ordinary  methotis  of  trade-unions,  and 
arbitration  lie  regards  as' a  crude  and  unscien- 
tific remedy,  a  makeshift  which  sagacious  inen 
of  affairs  are  bound  to  repudiate. 

To  give  M.  (iuyot's  own  solution  in   a  few 
words,  it  consists  in  setting  up  labor  exchanges, 
in    making    the   existing    unions   contractors- 
sellers  of  labor.     The  employer  is  no  longer* 
"  master  :  "  let  hi  in  also  cease  to  b«^  a  ■•  patron." 
At   present,  owing  to  a  false  conception  of  the 
proper  relation   between   capital  and    labor,  the 
employer  thinks  that   by  paying  wages  he  buys 
labor.      Among  free  men  wages  buy,  not  lai'or. 
but   the  results  of  labi)r.      Why,'  asks  M.  (tuvoI 
should   not  the  unions  enter  into   contracts  to 
sell  to  employers,  nJinhsnle,  the   results  of  a  c»*r- 
tain  amount  of  labor?     Haw  material  is  boiiglit 
wholesale,  labor  is  bought  at  retail,  and  this  be- 
ing ail  unbusinesslike,  antitjuated   arrangement 
it  naturally  i>ro<luces  friction  and  trouble.    Em 
plovers   should    contract   for   so    much    finished 
work,  and   the  unions  should   undertake  to  do 
certain  work  for  a  tlefinite  price  and  divide  the 
income.      The  workimMi  should  combine  in  joint- 
stock  societii's  to  produce  and  deliver  such  and 
such  goods.      Km}»l()yers  would  then  jyco  to  union 
headquarters   for   lai'or.  or  the  results  of  labor, 
as  thev  tro   for  raw  materials  and  macliiner\'  to 
those  wiiu  sup]>ly  them. 

M.  (Iiiyot  endeav<»rs  to  show  that  this  plan 
would  d«»  awav  witli  strikes,  restriction  of  iml- 
])uts.  lockouts,  etc.  :  V)Ut  the  jHjint  of  int4'n[*8t  in 
this  connection  is  that  it  frankly  accepts  the 
exclusive-contract  idea.  th(^  union  shop  m  a  mod- 
ified form.  And  this  proposal  comes  /mm  » 
stanch  individualist  who  is  opposed  to  all  pa- 
ternalism, all  oppression,  all  injustice  !  The  dic- 
tum that  the  open  shop  is  the  corollary  of  indi- 
vidualism and  freedom  is  thus  open  to  serious 
doubt. 

oTHKK    rHASKS    OF    THE    l^BOR    PROBLEM. 

But  while  the  npen-shop  issue  has  of  late  ovtr- 
shadowed  other  cardinal  qaestiona,'  the  latter 
have  not  lost  their  importance.  AmoDv  ^^^m 
mav  be  named  : 

The  sympathetic  strike. 

Boycotting,  in  its  abuse  if  not  in  its  nee. 

Contract- breaking  and  general  charges  of  lack 
of  capacity,  practical  sinse,  and  responsibility 
in  union  leaders. 

Ttirruptivn  and  blackmail, — offenses  that,  ttf 
whatevt»r  extiiit  thev  actually  exist,  areinfinitelj 
moH'  injurious  to  the  unions  tha[n  to  the  m- 
plovers  vi»-iiinized. 
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employers*  associations  and  citizens*  alli- 
lave  been  organized,  ostensibly  at   any 

0  combat,  not  unionism,  but  the  evils 
*ated.  Labor  leaders  retort  that  employ- 
guilty  of  all  the  practices  of  which  they 
the  other  side.  There  are  sympathetic 
of  employers  as  well   as  of  workmen  ; 

sting  is  merely  another  name  for  boycot- 
id  it  is  defended  (even  by  some  courts) 
ly  as  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Mitchell  have 
ed  "  limited  boycotting."  Contract-break- 
jy  no  means  the  monopoly  of  unions,  and 
or  movement  is  no  more  to  be  condemned 
ount  of  the  ill-considered  action  of  raw 
experienced  men  than  the  business  world 
»e  condemned  on  account  of  the  endless 
on  arising  from  default,  violation  of  agree- 
and  sharp  practice  in  business  trans- 
.  There  is  "  grafting  "  in  the  unions  ;  is 
one  in  business  and  in  public  employment  ? 

1  felt,  however,  by  the  truest  friends  of 
that  the  leadership  and  management  of 
ions  call  for  greater  ability  and  wisdom 

often  displayed.  Miss  Jane  Addams  has 
aming  anions  of  the  danger  of  corrup- 
l  the  baleful  influence  of  commercialism, 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  another  leading  set- 
t-worker in  Chicago,  has  told  labor  that 
lothing  to  fear  nearly  so  much  '<as  the 
"  of  its  representatives  and  officers  **  to 
[ate  how  responsible  they  arc,  and  will 

be  held  to  be,  for  the  use  they  make  of 
urer  they  are  conceded  to  have." 
ere  a  waste  of  space  to  descant  upon  the 
ility  and  inexpediency  of  contractbreak- 
rhe  slightest  intentional  breach  of  an 
lent  voluntarily  made  is  a  severe  blow  at 
ve  bargaining  and  the  cause  of  unionism. 
sponsible  leader  excuses  it.  and  no  fair- 
l  citizen  supposes  that  organized  lal)or  as 
)  is  chargeable  with  the  practice  of  repudia- 
The  sympathetic  strike  is,  however,  in  a 
It  category. 

illy,  it  is  plain,  there  is  no  distinction  to 
kwn  between  a  *^  selfish "  strike  and  an 
istic  "  strike.  Since  a  free  man  may  quit 
lor  any  reason  whatever,  or  without  any 
at  all,  unless  he  has  bound  himself  by  a 
\l  not  to,  it  follows  that  a  strike  for  the 
e  of  aiding  some  other  trade  or  element 
gitimate  as  a  strike  for  a  direct  personal 
If  compulsory  arbitration  is  ever  es- 
sd,  it  will  not  be  confined  to  sympathetic 
,  Yet,  from  a  practical,  "  business  "  point 
%  the  demand  for  recognition  and  collect- 
rgftining  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
ktion  of  the  right  to  strike  out  of  sym- 

What  employer  will  deal  with  a  union 


which  refuses  to  sign  away  the  right  to  strike 
in  sympathy  with  other  men's  employees  ? 

It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  easy  for  the  unions  to 
give  up  the  sympathetic  strike.  What,  they  ask, 
would  become  of  their  idealism,  of  their  noble 
motto,  "An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all  ?  " 
But  the  real  question  is,  whether,  in  the  long 
run,  labor's  interests  are  best  subserved  by  the 
unr(?8tricted  freedom  of  striking,  or  by  agree- 
ments with  employers  containing  anti-sympa- 
thetic strike  clauses.  Altruistic  strikes  will  never 
be  sanctioned  by  the  business  community,  and 
industrialism  has  its  own  ideals  and  standards. 
Not  all  lawful  things  are  expedient  or  advisable. 

Finally,  the  developments  of  the  present  phase 
of  the  unionist  movement  have  impressed  labor 
leaders,  impartial  judges  and  lawyers,  and  sober- 
minded  men  generally  with  the  need  of  greater 
certainty  and  coherence  in  the  laws  or  interpre- 
tations of  law  applicable  to  industrial  conflicts. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nothing 
is  settled  in  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and 
the  decisions  are  confused  and  confusing.  In 
some  cases  the  old  principle  of  conspiracy  has 
been  so  applied  to  modern  conditions  as  to  ren- 
der doubtful  the  legality  of  concerted  strikes, 
when  the  purpose  is  to  compel  an  employer  to 
do  what  he  would  not  do  without  such  pressure. 
On  such  questions  as  peaceable  picketing,  boy- 
cotting, liability  of  organizations  for  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  officials  and  agents,  or  even  mem- 
l)ers,  the  differences  are  extreme  and  hopeless. 

Labor  has  been  urged  to  acquire  tlie  status  of 
corporate  bodies,  on  the  ground  that  responsi- 
bility should  accompany  power.  As  a  rule,  the 
unions  shrink  from  incorporation,  and  the  real 
reason,  whether  they  are  fully  conscious  of  it  or 
not,  may  be  found  in  the  chaotic  state  of  the 
law  bearing  on  their  rights,  powers,  and  liabili- 
ties. They  apprehend  continual  litigation  and 
malicious  attacks  upon  their  funds.  The  most 
law-abiding  of  them  do  not  know  how  far  they 
may  go,  and  where  they  must  stop.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer,  for  illustrative  purposes,  to  the 
Wabash  injunction,  so  called,  which  restrained' 
the  officers  of  one  of  the  best- managed  unions 
from  calling  a  strike  which  the  men  themselves 
had  authorized  and  directed  them  to  call.  The 
order  was  subsequently  dissolved,  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, regarded  in  certain  circles  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

Among  the  newer  aspects  of  the  industrial 
movement  the  legal  ones  yield  to  none  in  im- 
portance and  gravity.  There  are  cases  now  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  of  Illinois,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  the  disposition  of  which 
will  affect  in  no  slight  degree  the  course  and 
tactics  of  union  labor. 


THE  STORY   OF  A  LABOR   UNION    IN    BUSINl 

BY  C.   H.   QUINN. 


THE  story  of  a  rare  practical  experiment  in 
cooperative  labor  is  the  history  of  a  labor 
union  that  went  into  business  for  itself.  Tlie 
result  is  full  of  sociological  significance.  It  is 
a  valuable  experiment,  because  it  was  fought 
out  uncjer  everyday  conditions,  in  the  midst  of 
the  competition  and  the  motives  that  exist  every- 
where in  the  commercial  world. 

Polishers*  Union  No.  1 13,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1902  by  the  pol- 
ishers employed  at  the  Eastman  kodak  factory. 
Demands  of  the  union  were  refused  by  Manager 
Frank  A.  Brownell.  A  strike  followed.  Mr. 
Brownell  suggested  that  the  men  start  a  shop 
of  their  own.  He  offered  to  lease  them  the  nec- 
essary plant  and  give  them  his  work  when  their 
bid  was  as  low  as  that  of  other  shops. 

The  union  decided  to  adopt  Mr.  BrownelTs 
suggestion.  Thirty-four  workmen  subscribed  for 
one  (lOO-share  each,  and  the  total  represented 
the  capital  stock.  Business  started  well,  and 
the  cooperative  concern  prospered.  The  com- 
pany was  in  the  open  field  for  business,  and  se- 
cured- the  Eastman  work  only  when  its  bids 
were  as  low  as  those  of  its  competitors.  Aftor 
two  years  and  a  half  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  experiment  ? 

From  thirty-four  owners  the  thirty-four  shares 
of  stock  have  gradually  gravitated  into  the  hands 
of  five  of  the  original  stockholders.  But  that 
is  not  the  most  Mgnificant  phase  of  the  matter. 
In  the  beginning  the  stockholders  were  radical 
union  men.  Now  the  five  who  own  the  entire 
stock  are  advocates  of  the  open  shop. 

They  refuse  absolutely  to  treat  with  the  pol- 
ishers' union.  When  the  latter  urged  its  rules 
the  five  owners  declared  they  would  close  their 
plant  before  they  would  be  dictated  to  by  the 
union.  To  seek  the  reasons  for  the  complete 
change  of  position  is  like  probing  for  the  germ 
of  a  disease. 

It  is  evident  that  the  open  shop  is  more  profit, 
able  for  the  employer,  else  why  should  the  ones 
in  the  experiment  so  change  their  views  ?  Did 
they  not  demonstrate  human  nature  ?  The  feel- 
ing of  proprietorship  that  began  to  steal  upon 
them  as  tlie  balance  of  power  came  into  their 
hands  wrought  the  gradual  change  in  their 
minds  and  completely  shifted  their  point  of  view. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  eighteen  months,  the 
number  of  stockholders  was  reduced  to  twenty- 


one.  The  causes  of  the  change  in  ownersh: 
many,  and  were  such  as  would  occur  in 
lar  experiment  the  world  over.  When  a 
holder  desired  to  soil  out  he  ha<i,  by  a 
the  company,  to  offer  his  holding  to  I 
workers  first.  If  they  did  not  buy  at  hit 
the  board  of  directors  would  set  a  pri' 
their  figure  was  not  satisfactory,  he  coul 
offer  it  for  sale  outside,  but  not  for  less  t 
liad  offered  it  to  the  other  stockholders. 

If  business  was  booming,  stock  brought 
premium.  If  there  was  plenty  of  work  ii 
particularly  good  premiums  were  offers 
the  future  was  not  more  than  normally 
stock  would  sell  only  at  a  discount.  The 
holders,  of  course,  received  standard  wa| 
sides  the  dividends  on  the  stock. 

Control  of  the  cooperative  company's 
was  vested,  at  the  start,  in  a  board  of  b 
rectors,  chosen  from  the  working  stock! 
including  the  ])resident,  vice-i>resident, 
urer,  and  secretary.  All  complaints  w 
f erred  to  a  shop  committee  of  three,  whc 
turn  was  final.  The  board  of  directors  fl 
the  shop  foreman,  who  served  until  repli 
another  choice  of  the  board. 

Naturally  enough  there  were  many  in 
that  required  diplomacy,  and  the  experin 
had  a  largti  and  valuable  experience  in 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  an  em 
There  were  many  long  conferences  overtl 
and  business  policy. 

As  the  original  cooperators  sold  their 
to  other  stockholders,  it  became  necessary 
men  to  take  the  places  of  the  sellers,  w 
Some  who  sold  their  stock  remained  at « 
the  employees  of  their  former  partners, 
there  are  now  a  former  presi<lent  and  ot 
officers  working  at  the  bench.  The  ine 
work  by  the  piece. 

( )ne  noteworthy  feature  of  the  experin 
cooperation  is  the  number  of  men  who,  i 
started  in  business  for  themselves.  It  pi 
practical  school  of  busmess  for  them.  It 
many  of  the  original  stockholders  to  q 
shop  and  enter  some  enterprise  as  proprii 

The  present  owners  of  the  thirty-foui 
of  stock  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  : 
dependent  enough  to  fix  their  own  scale  o 
and  tell  the  union  that  they  will  run  f 
shop  if  they  want  to. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS. 
(Member  of  the  Commission  on  IntemHtional  Exchange.) 


has  been  generally  referred  to  until 
'j&  years  as  an  unprogressive  country, 
adnstries  stagnant,  her   government 
nee  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900,  bow- 
has  been  a  feeling  that  tliere  is  more 
>hina,  however  misdirected,  than  had 
sed.     There  has  been  much  talk,  too, 
8,  telegraphs,  technical  schools,  and 
ences   of   Western   culture,   so   that 
wondered  if  China  were  not  about 
an  example  of  an  Oriental  nation 
Vestem  habits  of  thought  and  living, 
;  been  given  us  by  Japan.    But  there 
much    misconception    about    those 
id  the  reasons  for  them.     We  need 
idy. 

E    IDEALS    DIFFERENT    FROM    OURS. 

inese  have  not  been  asleep.  The 
elligence^  the  untiring  vigilance,  the 
teness,  shown  even  by  the  ordinary 
Q,  or  coolie,  who  has  found  his  way 
a  would  serve  to  show  that  even 
in  the  population  have  an  active  in- 
»nd  business  qualifications  far  sur- 
>8e  of  many  other  peoples  whom  we 
disposed  to  rank  liigher  in  the  social 
is,  however,  difficult  for  any  one  to 
irs  justly  when  their  vii^ws  of  life, 
I  of  living,  and  their  ideals  are  <lifft'r- 
3,  in  consequence,  have  largely  mis- 
>  Chinese,  thinking  thoiii  backward 
are  merely  different  ;  uncultured,  sini- 
)  they  do  not  care  for  our  cultun*  ; 
because  some  of  their  practices,  bo- 
B  to  us,  have  seeinetl  to  us  wrong. 
I  do  better,  perhaps,  if  wo  were  to 
i  their  judgments  of  us  have  been  no 

that  their  contempt  for  us  has  been 
rnful  than  ours  for  them,  and  that, 
.eir  judgment  has  perhaps  been  about 
right  as  ours.     From  our  own  point 

course,  we  shall  appear  to  ourselves 
etter,  the  more  progressive  ;  but  we 
txpect  that  from  their  point  of  view 
ppear  to  themselves  to  be  the  nation 
irance. 

lid  hardly  deny  that,  when  we  con- 
Ives  with  the  Chinese,  we  are  refer- 
y  to  our  mechanical  inventions,  to 


our  extended  commerce,  to  our  habits  of  living 
which  ad<l  to  our  [)hysical  comforts, — in  short,  to 
tlie  progress  that  we  have  made  in  controlling 
natural  forces.  Th(jy,  on  th(3  other  hand,  would 
say  that  all  of  these  .things  are  matters  of  sec- 
ondary consequence  ;  that  they  consider  of  far 
more  importance  than  these  material  things 
peace,  comfort  among  the  people,  scholarship, 
right  living,  observance  of  the  family  relations, 
reverence  for  parents  and  anccjstors,  devotion  to 
the  Emperor  ;  and  although  we  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  multituiles  of  examples  of  officials 
who,  through  their  selfish  corruption,  have  be- 
trayed the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  ignorance 
of  the  simplest  sanitary  principles  which  has  led 
to  an  appalling  death-rate  in  their  centers  of 
population,  and  to  their  n>adiness  to  gratify 
their  lower  sensual  natures  in  ways  that  would 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  an  American  commu- 
nity, we  should  still  have  to  conf(;ss  that  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  there  to-day  so 
active  and  so  universal  a  regard  for  the  higher 
learning,  as  they  understand  it,  so  universal  and 
profound  a  reverence  for  the  teachers  of  culture 
and  morals,  and  so  rigid  an  observance  on  the 
part  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  their 
principles  of  religion  and  morals,  however  ill- 
defined  and  crude  and  false  from  our  view-point 
these  principles  may  be.  But  they  are  changing, 
and  in  our  direction. 

MEANS    OF    COMMUNICATION. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  for  witty  comment 
on  the  part  of  travelers  in  the  interior  of  China 
is  the  Chinese  road.  Many  of  the  great  high-- 
ways  which  have  served  as  the  arteries  of  inland 
commerce  for  centuries  are  never  worked,  so 
that  the  active  winds,  blowing  away  the  dust 
raised  by  the  cart-wheels  for  centuries,  have 
made  out  of  roads  deep  channels,  sometimes  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  deep,  like  huge  ditches  cut 
through  the  fields,  and  in  order  to  escape  these 
trenches,  which  at  times  become  flowing  rivers, 
the  roads  have  spread  over  the  surrounding 
fields  as  far  as  the  owners  would  permit.  But 
since  the  railroads  have  begun  to  show  the 
great  advantages  of  a  more  rapid  interchange  of 
goods  between  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  since  the  Chinese  have  begun  to  learn 
some  of  the  advantages  tha.\.  coiickft  Vto^SL  ts^^x^ 
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active  governmental  intervention,  in  many  places 
the  local  officials  have  begun  to  repair  the  roads, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is  being 
kept  to  the  fore,  as  against  the  selfish  interests 
of  individuals.  Althougli  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  single  fact 
more  significant  of  the  Western  way  of  looking 
at  things  than  that  the  public  highways  are,  in 
some  localities,  beginning  to  be  rocognizeii  as  be- 
longing to  the  public,  and  as  subject  to  adminis- 
tration in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  foreign(»rs,  of  (•ours(\  have  been  most 
prominent  in  advocating  the  building  of  rail- 
roads over  the  lines  of  the  great  highways  of 
commerce  in  (.hina.  AVo  all  know  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  at  first  raised  to  the  introduction 
of  the  railroads,  i>artly  because  they  were  new, 
partly  for  the  reasons  so  long  advocated  in  Eng- 
land and  the  lTnit(.'d  States,  that  they  would 
ruin  the  traffic  ])y  animal  i)Ower,  and  largely 
also  because  in  many  cases  they  were  certain 
to  disturb  the  ancestral  graves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  or  three  roads  alreadv  built  have 
shown  their  benefits  so  clearly,  even  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  common  people,  who  arc  ex- 
tremely fond  of  traveling,  packing  themselves 
by  thousands  into  the  open  third-class  cars, 
that,  with  the  practical  sense  for  which  the  Chi- 
nese have  long  been  distinguished,  they  are  rap- 
idly finding  means  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
The  foreigners  have  shown  thems(»lves  willing 
to  pay  for  the  lands  used  by  the  road.  The  line 
can,  without  much  difficulty,  ordinarily,  be  laid 
so  as  to  avoid  the  tombs  of  the  great,  while  the 
payment  of  a  few  dollars, — say,  from  thnje  to  five, 
— for  the  grave  of  a  poor  man  is  ample  to  con- 
vince his  surviving  relatives  that  his  spirit  can 
rest  in  peace  equally  well  in  some  neighboring^ 
locality.  Owing  to  the  political  complications 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  foreign  concessions,  the  ('hin(?sc  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  roads 
to  be  built  hereafter  should  be  constructed  either 
solely  with  Chinese  cajntal,  or  at  least  with 
sufficient  Chinese  capital  to  kei^p  the  control. 
Doubtless,  in  many  cases  the  Chinese  are  unduly 
prejudiced,  but  they  have  at  times  been  most 
unfairly  treated.  Comparatively  soon,  however, 
they  will  learn  how  to  get  the  benefit  of  foreign 
experience  for  their  railroads,  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  themselves  against  foreigrn  domi- 
nation. Tliis  is  811  re  :  tlie  Chinese  are  determined 
to  have  their  country  reasonably  well  equipped 
with  railroads  in  the  not-distant  future  ;  and 
then,  beyond  all  question,  the  Chinese  people  will 
BO  patronize  these  roads,  both  for  paasengers  and 
for  freight,  that  all  those  lines  which  are  lud 
out  with  due  care  will  be  a  financial  sucoew. 


Years  ago  the  Chinese  officials  had  recog 
the  advantages  of  instantaneous  communis 
by  telegraph,  so  that  lines  were  promptly 
and  now  there  are  telegraph  lines  thron, 
China  in  all  the  provinces,  even  in  many 
of  relatively  small  importance.  Although 
lines  are  chiefly,  possibly,  for  governmen 
they  anj  still  used  commercially,  and  in 
this  may  w(*ll  become  the  chief  use.  1 
larger  cities,  such  as  Shanghai  and  Tici 
the  telei)hone  is  in  common  use.  not  only  a 
the  foreigners,  but  with  the  abler  Chim 
well,  while  even  the  long-distance  telepho; 
tween  Peking  and  Tientsin  is  in  consta 
by  the  oflicials.  The  modern  post-office 
ties  in  the  larg(jr  places  are  good,  and  are  • 
er  than  in  America.  Modern  invention 
the  bicycle  and  automobile,  are  rapidly  ii 
ing  in  use.  and  where  they  are  suited  toC 
habits  they  soon  become  popular.  Even 
far  interior,  hundreds  of  miles  from  seacc 
railroad,  kerosene  oil  from  Russia  or  Amc 
in  frecpient  use,  while  hand  mirrors  and 
toilet  articles  from  Germany  are  displa; 
many  shops. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

Although  most  of  the  Chinese  doubtle 
believe  that  their  system  of  education  is  i 
t.(^r  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  < 
than  Western  training,  their  sad  experiem 
foreigners  in  warfare,  and  the  practical  ev 
of  the  8ui)eri()r  power  of  the  foreigners  in 
in^  many  kinds  of  comforts  which  even  t 
nese  recognize  as  beneficial,  have  led  them 
that  Western  learning  cannot  bo  ignore 
many  of  th(^  public  examinations,  therofon 
tionsin  foreign  learning  are  introduced  ;  ti 
sionary  schools  throughout  the  country  a: 
patronizcMl  l>y  many  of  the  Chinese,  even 
they  have  no  idea  of  subscribing  to  Ch 
doctrines,  and  good  t<.'chnical  schools,  esj) 
military  schools,  are  founded  and  suppor 
viceroys  in  different  parts  of  China.  This 
ment,  particularly  the  development  of  tec 
and  military  schools,  is  bound  to  contii 
that  within  a  comparatively  few  years 
will  possi»ss  many  schools  which  can  give 
degree  of  training  in  Western  learning, 
thousands  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  WM»alth 
official  classes,  will  l>e  sent  abroad  to  g 
best  training  which  the  world  affords  in  1 
rious  lines  of  knowle^lge  which  they  most  « 

Some  foreign  countries  are  beginning  t 
ize  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  theii 
merce  and  to  th(»ir  political  relations  with 
from  this  training  of  ( 'hi nese  students.  I 
sequence  they  are  putting  forth  great  effc 
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as  many  of  them  as  possible.  In  this 
;ition  for  students  we  are  greatly  ham- 
Students  can  be  supported  in  Belgium 
many  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
while  in  Japan,  counting  transportation, 
ive  to  eight  students  can  be  trained  for 
it  of  one  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
inese  viceroys  have  Ifitnentcd  the  fact  that 
mnot  send  more  of  their  students  to  the 
i  States  on  account  of  the  greater  cost,  al- 
ly other  things  being  equal,  they  prefer 
Qerican  training. 

SFFICIENCT    OP   THE    ARMY. 

only  are  the  Chinese  attempting  to  fit 
lives  for  meeting  foreign  troops  by  found - 
litary  schools  for  the  training  of  officers, 
e  viceroys  are  enlisting  armies  that  are 
2^  under  foreign  instructors  and  under 
L-trained  Chinese,  so  that  th(*y  may  be 
if  the  need  should  arise,  to  meet  for- 
oops  on  the  battlefield.     While  Chinese 

at  the  time  of  the  China-Japan  war, 
iie  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  it  should 

forgotten  that  the  chief  cause  of  their 
was  lack  of  anything  like  competent  corn- 
Chinese  troops  trained  under  foreign 
;  become  very  efficient.  There  can  be  no 
m  of  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Chinese, 
r  indifference  to  wounds  and  death,  and  of 
ower  to  endure  hardships.  Given  trained 
\  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  the  Chi- 
diers  may  well  become  the  equal  of  those 
of  the  Western  nations.  Even  now,  under 
•f  the  more  progressive  viceroys,  a  review 

decade  ago  would  have  presented  the 
pcctacleof  an  unkempt,  ill-oquipped,  strag- 
crowd,  now  shows  trim,  well  •  clad,  well- 
well-drilled  battalions  that  can  march  as 
tly  and  camp  in  as  orderly  a  fasliion  as 
of  the  foreign  troops  seen  in  China  in 

It  will  not  be  many  years  before  China 
!  able  to  put  into  the  field  a  well- trained 
;hat  at  need  may  well  become  formidable. 
sent  one  sees  but  the  beginnings  ;  but  the 

of  189G  and  1900  are  not  forgotten,  and 
jan  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  progress- 
n  in  China  are  determined  to  have  a  large 
K)d  army  in  the  not-distant  future. 
ven  more  striking  significance  is  the  move- 
recently  inaugurated,  toward  centralizing 
itrol  of  the  army.  Heretofore  the  army 
en  equipped  and  handled  by  the  various 
fB,  Now  tliere  is  a  central  army  board, 
partly  controls  the  troops  of  the  differ- 
teroys  ;  and  if,  ten  years  hence,  a  great 
bould    arise,    practically  all    the   drilled 

in  China  will  be  handled  as  a  unit  and 


placed  wherever  they  can  be  made  most  effect- 
ive against  the  enemy. 

UNITY    OP    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  need  of  centralized  governmental  organi- 
zation in  all  directions  is  felt  now  more  than 
ever  before  by  most  of  the  Chinese  officials  of  the 
more  progressive  type.  Many  of  their  younger 
advisers  and  secretaries  have  studied  abroad, 
and  are  able  to  outline  the  methods  of  foreign 
centralized  administration.  Moreover,  the  suf- 
ferings of  China,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have 
shown  the  higher  officials  the  need  of  central- 
ized direction,  such  as  the  coutnjl  of  their  in- 
ternal affairs  had  never  before  made  necessary. 
The  trained  Chinese,  although  they  may  be  woe- 
fully ignorant  in  matters  of  Western  learning, 
are  ])y  no  means  unintelligent,  and  when  they 
see  clearly  tin;  need  for  change  in  their  methods 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  practical  resuk,  that 
change  will  be  made.  Not  merely  is  centraliza- 
tion coming  in  matters  of  military  administra- 
tion, but  their  railroad  and  mining  administra- 
tions are  being  made  uniform  and  directed  by  a 
central  board. 

In  their  late  tn^aties  they  have  agreed  to  es- 
tablish one  unifonn  monetary  system  for  the 
whole  empire  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
inextricably  confused  lack  of  system  in  mone- 
tary matters,  which  gives  to  almost  every  sepa- 
rate locality  in  the  liuge  empire  a  local  money 
different  from  that  f(nind  els(j where, — a  confu- 
sion which  places  among  the  people  a  horde  of 
money-changers,  who  grow  rich  at  the  expense 
of  trade.  This  unification  of  moneys  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit. 

THE    HOARD    OF    COMMERCE. 

A  very  noteworthy  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Chinese  Government  toward  Western  learn- 
ing and  administration  is  the  creation  lately  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce,  which  is  to  be  the  di- 
recting authority  over  railroads,  mines,  tele- 
graphs, and  other  commercial  and  industrial 
tlevelopments  throughout  all  China.  The  head 
of  the  government,  the  Prince  of  Cli'ing,  has 
placed  his  son  in  the  pn^sidoncy,  and  the  ambi- 
tious board  is  reaching  out  for  power  in  all  di- 
rections in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous Western  enterprise.  Doubtless,  more  or  less 
jealousy  has  arisen  and  will  arise  between  this 
board  and  others  ;  but  a  contest  for  work  and 
power  among  different  divisions  of  a  govern- 
ment is  not  unknown  elsewhere,  and  if  that  work 
can  be  kept  directed  toward  public  ends  instead 
of  private  plunder,  it  can  redound  only  to  the 
good  of  the  country  ;  while  the  taking  up  of 
commercial  questions  so  promineutlY  b^  ^<^  <^j»^- 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


iponse  to  the  invitation  of  tlte  Italian 
rammeDt,  upon  the  initiative  of  King 
Emmanuel,  there  will  gatlior,  on  May  28, 
I,  delegates  from  a  number  of  countries 
liih  an  international  chamber  of  agri- 
The  King,  in  his  admirably  brief  and 
ler.to  Premier  Giolitti  calling  the  con- 


gires  credit  for  the  i<lea  to  an  Araeri- 
.  David  Lubin,  of  California,  who,  he 
ilmined  the  idea  to  bim"  with  the  warmth 
tes  from  sincere  conviction."  Mr.  Lu- 
explaining  why  he  chose  Italy  to  pro- 

the  idea,  says  :  "  Italy,  being  a  nation  of 

importance  in  international  agriculture, 
Ot  arouse  the  jealousy  of  other  nations 
ig  the  call."  Furthermore,  "the  bcau- 
tftliAD  soil  and  the  claBsic  glories  of  her 

form  an  attraction  for  foreigners  of 
ver  nationdity,  and  arouse  the  affection 
apathy  of  all  nations."  TJie  idoa  was 
blicly  expresaed  at  Budapest  in  18!IC, 

tlie  growth  of  thirteen  yean'  tboMght 
rk  pzaeeding  this  dtte.     In  an  address 


at  Vienna,  in  March  last,  Mr.  Lubin  outlined 
the  history  of  his  idea  and  told  of  liis  efiorts  to 
secure  protection  for  the  staples  of  American 
agriculture  by  a  bounty  on  exports  of  the  same. 
The  invitation  of  the  Italian  Government  was 
at  once  approved  by  a  number  of  different  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  among  them 
the  National,  Allied  Agricultural  Associations 
of  America  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  these  organizations  together  representing 
nearly  four  million  wage-earners.  In  urging 
Frusident  Koosevelt  to  send  delegates  to  the 
conference,  these  organizations  suggested  the 
desirability  of  his  naming  at  least  one  real  farm- 
er and  one  ranchman.  Evidently  not  moved 
by  this  appeal,  the  President  named,  as  repreaeot- 
atives  of  the  Government,  Hon.  Henry  Whit«, 
the  new  ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Mr.  Albert  F, 
Woods,  vegetable  pathologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Early  in  April,  the  general  com- 
mittcie  decided  tbat  each  country  might  be  repre- 
sented, in  addition  to  the  government  delegates, 
by  delegates  from  agricultural  associations. 

BOMB   IT  A  U  AN    COUIIENT. 

All  of  the  Italian  reviews  which  comment  at 
all  on  the  coming  congress  are  warm  in  their 
praise  of  the  King  for  his  effort  in  behalf  of 
agriculturists.  Tlie  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Flor- 
ence) contents  itself  with  presenting  the  official 
documents,  without  comment.  The  editor  of 
the  Nuova  Antologia  (Bome),  however.  Deputy 
Maggiorino  Ferraris,  waxes  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  King  and  the  project,  which  is  quite  in 
line  with  many  articles  ho  has  pnblished  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  In  the  Italia  Modema 
(Rome)  there  are  two  articles  on  the  subject, — 
one  by  Signer  A.  Agresti,  warmly  supporting 
the  plan,  and  another  by  Signor  Antonio  Mon- 
zilli,  caustically  criticising  the  whole  scheme  as 
ill-advised  and  inadequate  to  combat  the  evila 
from  which  Italian  agriculture  suffers. 

The  idea  is  perhaps  best  stated  in  the  para- 
graph of  the  King's  letter  following  the  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  mentions  the  need  of  more 
solidarity  among  agriculturists.     He  says  : 

For  this  reason,  an  iuteraatlonol  inatltTiUcn^  «bw>- 
lutely  unpolitical  lu  \ts  aim«,  ■w\4i4i^wAi^iB."i*''o«*i«* 
It  the  condltiona  ot  agrtwxVtM,!*  Va  ttx%  a.S.Tt««o.l.  wso-^ 
tries  of  the  world  i  wWct'WOTlfl.T«jXMnierfMfiiw»^«' 
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quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  crops  in  hand,  so  a»  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  such  crops  and  render  less 
costly  and  more  rapid  the  trade  in  same  and  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  a  more  favorable  settlement  of 
prices,  would  be  most  highly  beneficial.  This  institu- 
tion, acting  in  unison  with  the  various  national  associ- 
ations already  constituted  for  similar  purposes,  would 
also  furnish  reliable  information  as  to  the  demand  and 
supply  of  agricultural  labor  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  so  as  to  provide  emigrant-s  with  a  safe  and  use- 
ful guide ;  it  would  promote  those  agreements  neces- 
sary for  collective  defense  against  diseases  of  plants 
and  domestic  animals  which  cannot  be  successfully 
fought  by  means  of  partial  action ;  and,  lastly,  it 
would  exercise  a  timely  influence  on  the  development 
of  societies  for  rural  cooperation,  for  agricultural  insur- 
ance, and  for  agrarian  credit. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    8UCII    A    CHAMBER. 

Discussing  tliese  concrete  functions.  Deputy 
Ferraris,  in  bis  article  in  the  Xuora  Atitologia^ 
says  :  "  Celebrated  above  all  is  tlie  Ignited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  whose  publica- 
tions, as  to  those  of  the  decennial  agricultural 
census,  the  whole  world  is  debtor  for  a  rich 
treasure  of  information  and  observations."  As 
Germany  conferred  vast  benefits  by  suggesting 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  so  Italy  will  do  by 
her  initiative  in  uniting  all  the  national  institu- 
tions for  the  furtherance  of  agriculture.  This 
first  function,  he  states,  might  develop  in  the 
following  directions  : 

1.  Statistical,  in  gathering  information  as  to  prices, 
production,  transportation,  and  commerce  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

2.  E^nomic,  as  concerns  property  conditions,  agri- 
cultural and  mortgage  credit^  co()i)eration,  tariffs,  and 
transportation. 

8.  Technical,  respecting  the  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  agricultural 
machinery. 

4.  Legislative,  concerning  agrarian  legislation  in  the 
various  countries. 

5.  Social,  as  regards  emigration,  wages,  conditions 
of  living,  hygiene,  and  provident  and  lieneficent  in- 
stitutions for  peasants  and  agricultural  laborers. 

6.  Commercial,  as  a  bureau  of  information  for 
producers  and  consumers  of  the  whole  world. 

Both  Deputy  Ferraris  and  Signor  Agresti  (in 
his  article  in  the  /fa Ha  Modtrna)  argue  as  to  the 
need  of  agriculturists  organizing  todefc^nd  them- 
selves against  the  associated  workmen  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  monopolizing  capitalists  on  the 
other,  though,  as  the  latter  writer  urges,  this  or- 
ganization should  not  be  an  aggressive,  hostile 
act,  but  rather  a  movement  to  raise  up  the  most 
numerous  class  of  laborers  from  the  oppression 
and  misery  in  which  they  now  live. 

To  be  fruitful,  the  struggle  against  secular  habits, 
against  now  decrepit  social  forms,  cannot  and  should 
not  be  monopolised  by  a  single  class,  either  that  of  the 
d^talisto  or  that  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  but 


should  1)e  the  common  work  of  men  who  all  seek  by 
their  individual  means  to  harmonize  the  collective  in- 
terests so  as  to  render  all  equally  dear  and  equally  faene 
ficial  to  all. 

Signor  Agresti  says,  further  :  **  It  is  certain 
that  a  bourse,  established  by  the  governments  in 
the  interests  of  agricultural  producers,  from 
which  would  be  sent,  directly  to  the  seats  of  the 
associated  organizations,  the  information  spe- 
cially interesting  the  producers,  would  be  the 
most  powerful  and  energetic  defense  against  the 
trusts,  the  monopolies,  and  the  artificial  manipn- 
lation  of  prices." 
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The  dignified  daily  of  Rome,  the  Tribum,  in 
commenting  on  this  project,  says  : 

Agriculture  must  organize.    Not  only  must  this  br 
done  for  a  locality,  but  for  all  localities.  And  all  of  th«e 
organizations  must  be  united  in  a  federation  which 
shall  guide  and  direct,  for  without  this  central  body 
the  isolated  unions  would  be  powerless.     This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter,  for  the  price  o( 
agricultural  products  is  not  alone  det«rniined  by  local 
and  national  conditions,  but  also  and  preeminently  by 
international  conditions.    And  it  is  exactly  this  inter 
national  field  which  regulates  and  fixes  the  prices  ci 
farming  products,  that  to-day  is  taken  care  of  by  com- 
merce and  finance  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  puty 
in  interest, — namely,  the  farmer. 

Periodicals  in  other  countries  comment  appre- 
ciatively on  the  idea.  The  London  Standard  con- 
siders that  **a  chamber  of  commerce,  such  as  the 
King  of  Italy  suggests,  cannot  but  render  more 
general,  and  put  at  the  disposition  of  all  agricul- 
turists in  every  country,  that  economical  and 
commercial  knowledge  w^hich  is  pai'ticularly  ne- 
cessary to  render  their  occupation  flourishing 
and  profitable."  The  Ilumanite,  of  Paris,  thinks 
that  *'tho  idea  is  excellent.  By  means  of  the 
multiplication  of  international  organs  we  shall 
prepare,  not  only  the  peace  of  the  world,  but 
also  the  liberation  of  the  workman."  The  Ber- 
liner  TageUatt  believes  tliat  "  the  institution  will 
be  for  the  comparative  study  of  agriculture  what 
the  international  office  of  longitude  of  Paris  is 
for  the  development  of  the  metric  system."  Mr. 
Nugent  Harris,  secretary  of  the  society  of  Eng- 
lish Agriculturalists,  says  (in  the  London  />ai7v 
News) :  ''  The  International  Institute  will  l>e  the 
crown  of  the  work  we  are  accomplishing  in  Eng- 
land. That  which  our  general  society  does  here, 
the  project  of  the  King  of  Italy  will  do  for  tlie 
whole  world." 

It  was  reserved  for  an  article  by  an  Italian 
(the  paper  of  Signor  Monzilli  in  the  Itah'a  M'> 
dema  already  referred  to)  to  severely  criticise 
the  whole  scheme.  Mr.  Lubin,  says  Signor 
Monzilli,  argues  only  from   conditions  in  tlie 
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United  States.  All  through  the  ages,  he  con- 
tinnes.  Europe  has  been  familiar  with  organiza- 
tions of  workmen  and  merchants,  while  agricul- 
ture has  been  content  to  dwell  apart,  selling  its 
products  and  satisfied  with  the  aid  lent  by  in- 
dustrial labor  and  commerce  in  making  up  and 
disposing  of  these  products.  Certainly,  the  un- 
precedented proportions  of  modern  industrial 
organizations  have  acted  upon  agriculturists, 
but  not  in  the  way  Mr.  Lubin  claims, — at  least, 
not  in  Europe,  where  railroad  rates  are  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  Signor  Monzilli  thinks  the 
action  of  the  trusts  in  raising  prices  is  against 
the  interests  of  consumers,  surely,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  producers,  though  naturally  in  less 
degree  than  for  the  trusts  themselves. 

**  In  reality,  a  trust  is  not  possible  without 
the  aid  of  the  producers,"  he  declares.  He 
further  says  that  trusts  such  as  Mr.  Lubin  de- 
scribes cannot  exist  in  Europe,  whose  varied 
products,  participating  in  the  world's  markets, 
BO  far  as  he  knows,  do  not  feel  the  influence  of 
the  trusts. 

MoreoYer,  to  put  an  end  to  the  **  chaos  and  anarchy  " 
that  Mr.  Lubin  thinks  exist,  he  would  fight  by  an  or- 
ganization identical  with  that  of  industry.  We  should 
have,  then,  great  trusts  of  agricultural  producers 
which  should  hold  high  the  pHces  of  products  to  assure 
to  the  agriculturists  the  greater  profits  that  now,  as  he 
asserts,  go  only  to  the  pockets  of  the  trust  members. 
For  the  consumers,  the  situation  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

In  short,  Signor  Monzilli  deems  that  action 
against  the  trusts  should  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumers,  and  that  it  should  be  begun  by 


a  great  industrial  ami  commercial  nation  like 
England. 

WOULD    TIIK    IDEA    BK    FEASIBLE  ? 

This  writer  lays  agricultural  poverty  in  the 
older  countries  largely  to  the  enormously  in- 
creased production,  not  only  of  new  fields  more 
favorably  situated,  but  also  of  the  older  lands, 
and  the  growing  ch(;apness  and  ease  of  trans- 
portation. Add  to  this  the  greater  fiscal  bur- 
dens of  European  agriculture,  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  greater  cost  of 
the  moans  of  subsistence,  and  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  producers,  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  the  bad  state  of  agriculture 
is  fully  accounted  for.     He  adds  : 

These  causes  can  certainly  not  be  removed  by  the 
international  organization  conceived  by  Mr.  Lubin. 
The  struggle  will  continue  intense.  Every  country 
will  seek  to  adopt  all  the  means  it  deems  proper  to 
produce  more  and  at  less  cost,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
competition  of  the  others,  and,  as  in  the  past,  every 
country  will  have  recourse  to  tariff  to  make  up  for  the 
greater  cost  of  its  own  products  compared  with  those 
of  foreign  countries. 

Moreover,  he  thinks  the  lack  of  organization 
and  solidarity  of  the  agriculturists  must  be  great- 
ly exaggerated,  when  just  now  they  are  imposing 
their  will  on  European  governments.  He  cites 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  even 
Switzerland,  as  recent  scenes  of  triumph  for  the 
agrarians  in  forcing  new  tariffs  and  new  laws. 
Italy,  indeed,  has  done  loss  in  tliis  line,  but,  he 
asks,  is  it  necessary  to  call  an  international  con- 
gress to  take  note  of  her  weakness  in  this  respect  ? 


BRITISH  AGRICULTURE,— GERMANY'S  EXAMPLE. 


AMERICA  may  yet  profit  from  the  experience 
of  older  countries  in  the  husbanding  of 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Eltzbacher  contributes  to  the  Con- 
temporary  Review  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive paper  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Germany.  Germany  became  prosperons  by  imi- 
tating England  ;  now  England  must  go  to  school 
to  Germany. 

HOW    ENGLAND    LED    THE    WAY. 

Mr.  Eltzbacher  says  : 

On  the  model  of  British  agriculture  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  agricnitare  of  Germany  and  France  was 
founded,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  if  we  compare  the 
agricultural  position  of  those  countries  with  ours  at  the 
present  day.  Ck>Operation  for  agricultural  purposes 
first  sprang  up  in  this  country,  but,  owing  to  the  indif- 
ference of  the  state,  ooOperation  among  farmers  lias 


not  spread  far  in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  there  is, 
on  an  average,  one  cooperative  society  for  every  three 
hundred  indivi<lnal  holdings.  Great  Britain  was  the 
pioneer,  not  only  in  empiric  metho<ls  of  cultivation  and 
in  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  but  also  in 
making  scientific  experiments  in  matters  agricultural, 
which  proved  of  incjilculable  help  t^  Germany.  The 
greatest  chemists  were,  and  are  still.  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  NOW. 

The  sturdy  P^nglish  race  of  former  times  is  becoming 
almost  extinct,  and  is  being  replaced  by  a  puny,  stunt- 
ed, sickly,  sterile,  narrow-chested,  weak-boned,  short- 
sighted, and  rotten-toothed  race.  What  Great  Britain 
re(iuires  for  the  salvation  of  her  agriculture  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  gradual  creation  of  a  substantial  peas- 
ant class,  who  work  with  their  own  hands  on  freehold 
agricultural  properties  of  moderate  size.  If  we  wish  to 
possess  again  flourishing  rural  indnstriea^  vu^  tkvvv^.  \ifc- 
gin  at  the  base,  aud  tii\i»X.  ^tv)X>q1  «^  «X5R\\s5iv\3Qfc^x«aKQS» 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MUKDEN. 


IT  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  battle 
of  Mukden  (February  *J()  to  March  ir>)  was 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  in  his- 
tory. The  plan  on  the  following  page  sliows 
the  main  positions  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
forces  at  the  opening  and  middle  stages  of  the 
contest.  During  the?  last  days  of  February,  the 
center  of  the  Russian  arinv  rested  on  the  Sha-ho. 
Its  right  wing,  commanded  by  Oijncral  Kaulbars, 
was  distant  from  its  left  wing,  commanded  by 
General  Linovitch,  present  commander-in-chief, 
mote  than  (^ne  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  I>v  the 
seizure  of  a  pass  on  his  right  wing,  tin;  Japanese 
drew  Kuropatkin's  attention  to  his  left.  This 
they  followed  \i\)  by  a  great  flanking  movement, 
under  General  Kuroki,  ctmimanding  the  Japa- 
nese right.  While  the  Russians  w<.'re  thus  kept 
busy  on  their  left  Hank.  General  Nogi,  with  the 
veterans  of  Port  Arthur,  commanding  the  Jap- 
anese left,  made  a  great  turning  movement  to 
Sin-Min-Tun.  and  fell  upon  th(i  liussian  right, 
forcing  it  l)ack  parallel  to  the  railway.  Kuro- 
patkin,  believing  that  the  main  Ja])anese  army 
was  now  on  his  Hanks,  withdrew  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  forces  from  the  front  on  the  Sha-ho. 
Oku  and  Nodzu  then  <lrove  a  wedg<'  thnMigh 
the  weakened  Russian  center,  and.  despite  all 
the  efforts  of  Linevitch.  Kaulbars,  an»l  Rennen- 
kampf,  forced  the  Russians  into  a  disastrous 
retreat.  According  to  the  reviseil  figures  of  the 
number  of  men  enjraged  and  the  casualties  in 
this  battle,  Kuropatkin  had  :>.')0.(H)0  men,  Oyama 
350,000  to  400,000,  and  the  respective  losses 
were  (in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri.souers)  :  Kuro- 
patkin, 107,000;   Oyama,  r>7,00<). 

AVhile  i)olitical  battles, — that  is.  battles  forced 
on  a  commander  by  political  considc^-ations, — 
have  been  tiie  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
this  war,  the  battle  of  Mukd<»n  does  not  come 
under  that  lu^atling.  It  is  rather,  says  Gol.  C 
E.  Heresford.  of  tlie  Rritish  army  (writing  in 
the  AnfioHttl  liirirtr),  an  example  oi  a  chief 
abandoning  the  initiative  to  an  adversary  who 
has  chosen  Ids  own  time  and  lAncv.  for  attack. 
In  tiiiscase.  Marshal  Oyanui  carefully  consid«»red 
the  character  of  his  op])oni'nt,  the  value,  num- 
ber, and  ])osition  of  his  troops.  He  ke])t  the 
Uussians  in  ignorance  of  his  own  force  and  dis- 
positions, and  knew  how  to  profit  by  tiie  favor- 
able clitnatic  moment.  It  was  when  the  intense 
cold  was  over,  but  the  rivers  Sha  and  Hun  in 
front  of  him  could  still  be  crossed  on  the  ice, 
that  he  began  to  deliver  his  blow.  In  brief, 
this  was  what  hap]u>ned  :  Oyama.  with  Ids 
immediate  command  under  Nodzu,  held  the 
Russian  left  and  center,  while  Kuroki  and  Nogi 


turned  Kuropatkin*s  flanks  and  Okn  split  tha 
front  of  their  army  facing  on  the  Sha-ha 
Although  the  Russian  and  Japanese  losses  t»' 
gether  are  officially  given  as  103,000,  thej  prok 
ably  amount  to  fully  250,000  killed,  wounds^' 
missing,  and  prisoners.  The  results,  for  ttf 
world  in  general,  says  Colonel  Beresford,  ll 
conclusion,  are  even  more  considerable  dm 
those  of  Metz  or  Sedan. 


Every  arm-chair  critic,  every  disappointed  or 
ocre  coiniiiaiider,  will  hiistily  throw  all  the  blame  OS 
Kuropatkin.  I  have  endeavored  to  Bhow  that  tks 
report.s  ho  received  during  the  battle  were  misleading 
He  has  had,  since  the  commeucement  of  tbe  m^mpiigps 
an  enemy  to  deal  with  more  serious  even  tban  the  Ja|iS- 
nosi*.  An  enemy  that  has  conquered  us  all, — ^the  earn 
stupidity  of  human  nature  !  If  Russia  is  wise,  fihewill 
make  peiice.  She  hiis  no  other  cominander  who  cis 
reverse  the  situation.  Kuropatkin  warned  her  tbtX 
war  with  J.'ipan  was  very  dan|$erous.  If  she  talkm 
him,  M.  Witte,  and  Prince  Hilkoff  as  ooanflelor%  ^ 
may  yet  be  siived  fn)m  ruin. 

The  editor  of  the  NationaU  in  his  commrat 
on  the  significance  of  the  battle,  says  : 

P^urope  finds  itself  obliged  to  revise  its  estimate  of 
.Japanese  military  capacity.  Hitherto,  thoogh eloqiuil 
t  ributes  have  been  paid  to  the  dariu^  and  devotion  of 
Japanese*  troops,  and  to  the  unflinching  moral  ronTigi 
with  which  thoy  have  been  handled  by  their  offlcoi^  Ik 
was  su«{gestcHl  by  Western  wiseacres  that  Twpemw 
genius  wim  of  that  comparatively  hunidmm  onkr 
which  consists  in  the  iniinite  c^ipacity  for  taking  pelniL 
Though  they  might  o<'casionally.shine  in  minor  tactlcib 
they  were  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  higher  pnih- 
lems  of  strategy.  .  .  .  Once  more  thet^a^piog  eritkiof 
Field  Marshal  Oyama's  strategic  powers  have 
splendidly  answered.  It  would  l)e  difficult  to 
from  the  most  brilliant  military  annals  of  the^ 
plan  more  daring  and  simple  in  design,  and  showiaf 
such  constructive  capacity  in  its  execution,  than  Ui 
scheme  for  the  double  envelopment  of  the  prodigioai 
army  in  front  of  iiim,  under  a  renowned  commandBiV 
whose  generalship  had  Ix^en  even  more  eloquently  fli- 
tolled  than  the  Japanese  leadership  had  been  dcpvP- 
elated.  As  the  iMittle  of  Mukden  ended  in  the  rout  and 
disorganization  of  the  Russian  host,  with  the  loH  of 
apjiroximately  *i(K>,(M)0  men,— H<MK)0  more  than  oqiita- 
\ttXAn\  at  Sedan,— and  an  incjilculable  amount  of  mate* 
rial,  thesup<*rsessionof  General  Kuropatkin  bj- General 
Linevitch,  and  the  conversion  of  every  serious  persoD  m 
Russia,  with  the  jxissible  exception  of  the  Czar,  to  the 

imperious  necessity  of  making   jxiace It  may 

fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world. 

As  a  H'siilt  of  this  jrreat  battle,  continues  this 
wriU^r,  Japan  is  ikav  coini)letely  master  of  the  situ- 
ation on  lantl  as  Wfll  as  on  the  sea.  Her  reconl 
of  fifteen  months  has  hren  a  marvelous  one. 

She  has  not  sustained  one  single  reverse  on  either 
element    during    a   tremeudous   struggle    of   flfteeu 
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IX  the  student  troubles  in  Russia,  and  cspe- 
cially  in  tbe  university  "striki^s"  against 
the  autocracy,  the  dispatches  have  stated,  a  re- 
markably itroinincnt  part  was  played  by  tbe 
women  students,  the  so-called  "koursistki." 
They  wltb  extremely  bitter  and  aggressive,  it 
aeeniB,  and  tbey  used  thdr  influence  with  the 
male  students  in  favor  of  radical  action. 


(Raaalan  mlnl-^lrr  of  »Iui-iitl(in.) 

ConEJdersble  light  is  thrown  on  this  attitude 
of  the  k'lvnittki  by  an  article  in  the  Rwatnyr 
btgnUh-'i.  the  .St.  Petersburg  ratlical  magazine, 
OD  tb«  struggle  of  the  Russian  women  for  higber 
•duration — a  etru^^le  tliat  is  by  no  means 
ended,  and  id  which  for  at>out  thirty  years  the 
g^ft-eriiinent.  as  represented  by  the  ministries  of 
education  and  of  the  interior,  jiorsisiently  op 
p'jMvJ  them.  \f}\h  'ijHrnly  and  Si'crctly.  Tbe 
*rit«r.  a  -*-oif,an,  A.  Loutchinsky,  traces  the 
d«relopnif:i.t  of  the  -courses"  (hence  the  word 
ivufj/' fi-'i.  oi;'-  w!io  attends  the  courses)  and 
p.Tj^'ieiotie  or  institutions  for  the  higber  educa- 
tion 'A  :.er  eex  along  gtmeral  and  professional 
Jinea.  ."fL*:  Mioth  that  the  ini[)erial  government 
\mi  d-.ti<:  n'.'.Lin^r  for.  and  a  great  deal  against. 
•udi  "!■.;'.■*•,;■  :i.  and  that  wlintever  litissiaii 
«orj.e!i  have  a-.-:  -luplisb'-d  in  this  direction  has 
been  a-I.ieved  in  .'.pitt  of  the  government.  The 
SU.iry  ;£  a  iiraiiK-r  "ne.  and  that  it  is  not  over- 
drawa  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
/  tbe  ceBBor.  aiDce  the  review  in  wUicb  \l 


appears  is  subject  to  the  ■■  previous,"  or  prelini' 
inary.  censorship. 

in    the    fifties    of    the    last    century,  the  A 
Petersburg  University  opened   its  doc.rs  «.' wo- 
men.    There  was  groat  rejoicing  in  tbe  cducawJ 
circles,  but  it  was  soon  turned  to  grief.    Tbe 
university  was  closed    by  the   governmeut  for 
political    reasons.       A    "free    univorsily"  m 
then  established  under  distinguished  ausi-ici 
but  it  sliared   tho  fate  of  the  state  insiittitio 
When  tbe  latter  was  reopened,  women  werer 
eluded   therefrom  by  express  provision  of  i 
charter.     There  was  not  a  single  place  in  [iuFni 
where    a    woman    might    pursue     the    liifrkr 
branches  of  science  and  culture.     And  tbiscoii' 
dition,  thanks  to  the  government's  prohihitioiu 
and  obstructions,  lasted  twenty  years,     iu  IST*. 
after  much  effort  and  pleailing,  the  govi'iiiini'iil 
authorized  the  establishment  of  now  couici'S  f'T 
women  of  a  literary,  philological,  and  scn-n!il^( 
character.     The  ministry  of  tho  interior  ginfr 
ously  offureil  (|uarter8  for  the  lectures  in  its  own 
building,  whicii  greatly  surprised  the  organiKrf. 
Indeed,  the  niiniater  attended  several  of  the  !«■  • 
tures  inco'joilo,  as  it  were,  pleasantly  remarking 
to  a  friend   that  bis  own  education  had  liert 
neglected  and  that  he  was  ansious  to  learn  so 
thing  of  physiology  ami  anatomy. 

.Soon,  however,  tbe  "courses"  had  tobetnns- 
ferred  to  another  building.  A  perioil  of  n* 
madic  e.vistenco  liegiin.  the  government  raeu- 
tiinc  prohibiting  public  apjieals  and  suWrip- 
tions  in  behalf  of  tho  coui-ses  and  instnidiog 
the  provincial  governors  to  veto  resolutionB  of 
Kemstvos  appropriating  money  for  the  same. 
P'unds,  therefore,  had  to  be  collected  privatpit, 
but  so  dear  has  lieen  ihe  cause  of  higher  ednci- 


^\aUikV*'^lN^^^n%^'<^^™**<*-— Tt«D.Qnl«t  iPhIii. 
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Rossisn  authors  themselves  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
Russian  religious  sentiment.  In  spite  of  external  devo- 
tion, of  pilgrimages,  holy  images,  miracle-working, 
crowds  flocking  to  churches,  candles  given  to  imtron 
saints,  holy  bones  of  saints  dug  up  and  worshiped  by 
Czar  and  peasant-,  there  is  no  religious  faith  in  Russia. 
Elxtemal  devotion  does  not  necessarily  suppose  real 
religious  sentiment. 

The  very  smallness  of  Russian  statistics  of 
criminality,  which  aro  considerably  less  tlian 
those  of  many  countries  in  western  Europe,  are 


not  allowed  by  Dr.  Rappoport  to  be  due  to  aoj 
superior  moral  8(*n8e,  but  merely  to  *^  that  lack 
of  self-sufficiency  and  self-reliance,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  personal  responsibility  and  energj,"* 
already  referred  to, — to  femininity,  in  fact,  im- 
plying no  necessary  moral  superiority  whatever. 
'*  The  Russian,  like  a  woman,  is  not  less  incliDed 
to  commit  crimes,  but  lacks  even  the  back- 
bone necessary  to  do  so."  Weakness, — eternal 
weakness  I 


A  REAL  REFORM  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CENSORSHIP. 


IT  now  seems  as  thougli  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Czar  Nicliolas'  recent  manifesto  promulgat- 
ing reforms  would  be  a  real  modification  of  the 
present  press  regulations  for  the  entire  empire. 
As  early  as  February  10,  almost  immediately 
after  the  imperial  authorization,  the  commission 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Theodore  Kobeko  held  a 
meeting  and  went  through  the  preliminary  de- 
liberations. Dr.  Kobeko  recently  gave  out,  in 
an  interview  reported  in  the  Xovoi/e  Vrcnn/a, 
some  data  about  the  intentions  of  the  commis- 
sion. Representatives  of  all  the  publications  of 
the  empire  that  wish  to  participate,'  he  declared, 
will  be  invited  to  do  so.  Representatives  of  all 
the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  dailies,  as  well 
as  those  from  some  of  the  better-known  provin- 
cial journals,  will  also  be  invited,  and  will  have 
the  right  of  a  "consulting  vote." 

The  first  two  questions  which  the  commission 
will  discuss  will  be  the  advisability  of  exempt- 
ing the  provincial  press  from  the  censorship, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  journals  of  the  capital 
are  now  exempte<l ;  and,  secondly,  what  coercive 
measures — administrative  or  judicial — are  de- 
sirable. Dr.  Kobeko  himself  advocates  entire 
freedom  of  the  press.  lie  believes  that  such 
exemption  would  greatly  improve  the  provincial 
periodicals  ;  and  he  holds  that  punishment,  when 
necessary,  should  be  inflicted  only  after  judicial 
procedure,  in  the  regular  way.  through  the 
courts.  He  gave  out  as  his  opinion  that  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year  the  new  regulations 
might  be  expected  to  be  enforced.  In  tlie  course 
of  a  conversation  with  a  representative  of  the 
Russ,  Dr.  Kobeko  expressed  his  opinion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  certain  kind  of  ccnsorsliip 
over  all  printed  matter,  but  that  tliis  should  be 
administered  with  impartiality  in  all  cases. 

Otlier  members  of  tlu^  commission,  among 
them  Senators  A.  L.  Horovikov,  V.  K.  Sluchev- 
ski,  and  M.  M.  Staciulevitch,  have  expressed 
similar  views.  They  all  agree  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Russia  must  be  made  the  founda- 


tion of  all  future  legislation.  The  privilege  oi 
discussing  freely  questions  that  may  arise  must 
not  be  taken  away  from  the  daily  press,  they 
declare.  One  great  reason,  said  Senator  Sluchev- 
ski,  recently,  for  the  abnormality  in  Russian 
journalism  is  the  inconsistency  of  a  few  regula- 
tions by  which  not  only  the  press,  but  even  out- 
side persons,  suffer. 

The  government,  in  endeavoring  to  protect  the  honor 
of  private  and  official  persons  against  attacks  by  the 
pre8.s,  has  created  prohihitions  to  speak  altof^ther  about 
certain  persons,  events,  and  so  forth,  although  snck 
prohibitions  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  and 
peace  of  the  nation,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gcyven* 
ment  to  guard.  .  .  .  From  my  own  experfence,  I  cm 
testify  that  things  have  now  assumed  a  diffcranl 
aspect. 

Senator  Staciulevitch  believes  that  there  will 
be  no  disagreem(?nt  from  the  general  opinion 
that  entire  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  necessary.  He  advocates  the  sum- 
moning of  representatives  from  all  classes  of 
periodical  literature  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions. As  to  the  necessity  of  the  removal 
of  the  censorship,  Senator  Staciulevitch  says : 

A  certain  Russian  journal  has  compared  the  fat€<tf 
the  Ru.sHian  literary  worker  with  that  of  a  horsethieC 
and  has  aske<l  which  is  the  better.  At  first,  such  a 
comparison  seems  prepost^erous,  but,  upon  soing  moK 
deeply  into  the  subject,  I  have  discovered  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  horsethief  is  by  far  the  preferable  ow- 
No  one  can  inflict  punishment  upon  him  at  the  place 
of  his  crime,  and  he  is  generally  brought  to  court  and 
granted  a  trial.  The  literary  worker,  however,  is  pan- 
Ished  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial.  Mort 
assuredly,  the  press  must  be  responsible  for  its  ac- 
tions, but  this  responsibility  should  be  exacted  lo  a 
legal  way. 

Every  day,  requests  for  permission  to  send 
representatives  to  the  conference  reach  St 
Petersburg  from  the  provincial  press.  The 
society  of  ''  Lovers  of  Russian  Letters  *'  in  Mos- 
cow, at  its  February  meeting,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 
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gJBts.  For  the  nee  of  the  cnnntiy  peasants,  thore 
were  but  two  hundred  sick-beds  througliout  tlie 
country.  These  were  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment  serfs.  Those  who  were  in  slavery  to  the 
private  landlords  hud  no  medical  aid.  Tlie 
EemstvoB  immediately  organized  the  entire  sys- 
tem, establishing  one  method  for  the  city  and 
another  for  the  country  districts.  By  1890,  the 
zerastvos  had  built  0  new  hospitals  in  the  cities, 
increasing  the  number  of  beds  to  17, DUO,  while 
in  the  country  districts  711  new  hospitals  were 
fonndfsd,  with  an  aggn-gate  capacity  of  more 
than  nine  thousand,  and  with  traveling  physi- 
cians in  frequent  attendance.  There  were  over 
eighteen  hundred  of  tlicse  physicians,  and  nearly 
seven  thousand  nurses.  In  18<J3,  the  zemstvos 
maintained  thirty-four  asylums  for  tiie  insane, 
with  a  capacity  of  over  nine  thousand. 

R0A08  ANn  OTUER  rrBLic  works. 

By  an  impenal  ukase  of  18G8,  tho  zomstvo  of 
one  o(  the  governments  was  privileged  to  assume 
the  maintenance  of  all  roads  within  its  bordera 
hitherto  in  tlio  care  of  the  state.  Tho  trial  proved 
BO  auccessful  that  very  soon  other  governments 
were  permitted  also  to  look  after  their  own  roads 


and  lay  out  a  good  many  new  ones.  Id 
the zeuistvoa expended  .1,800,000  rubles  (» 
000)  for  the  maintenance  of  roads. 

The  Itussian  zemstvos  also  took  cbargeol 
other  public  functions  which  are  mamtain 
private  enterprise  in  other  countries.  TIm 
chase,  for  example,  tools  and  the  pnuiuctso 
culture  for  the  peasants.  In  manv  citi«( 
bookselting- 


the 


■upei 


rial  ( 


■  th.li 


surancc  is  also  an  important  object  of  ih 
tivity  ;  tbey  act  as  insurance  companies  f 
peasants. 

Tins  institution  (the  zemstv<i),  says  thei 
in  conclusion,  has  dune  much  for  selfg 
nicut  in  Russia,  much  moro  than  has  thei 
govorinncnt.  It  has  been  able  to  succ* 
spite  the  ignorance  and  inability  of  B 
officials.  Moreover,  the  employees  of  tlie 
vo  differ  entirely  from  the  typical  chinor 
Uussian  oflicial,  in  that  they  are  zealoi 
honest  in  their  labors  for  the  welfare  o 
country.  Corruption  is  unknown  among 
They  are  satisfied  with  modest  positioi 
salaries,  and  have  scarcely  ever  been  COi 
of  "graft,"  like  the  average  govemmeDUl 


THE  AINUS,  THE  "HAIRY  PEOPLE"  OF  JAPAN. 

WHEN  the  ruling  classes  of  the  presi 
anese  people  conquered  the  count 
found  on  Yezo,  the  most  northern  island 
empire,  a  peculiar  people  called  tlio  Aim 
monly  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  inhabi: 
the  whole  group,  and  already  known  the: 
Chinese  as  the  "  hairy  men."  The  remnan 
people  to-day  is  found  only  in  the  northc 
of  Japan,  and  numbers,  perhaps,  fifty  tt 
bouIb.  The  Japanese  generally  look  dow 
the  Ainus  as  an  inferior  people,  and  r 
when  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  Un 
of  Chicago,  went  to  Japan  for  the  pui 
engaging  an  Ainu  family  to  exhibit  at 
Louis  world's  fair  (he  has  given  his  imp: 
in  a  little  book  noted  in  this  Uevikw  for  C 
1904),  the  Japanese  authorities  permit! 
to  carry  out  his  project  only  on  the  prom 
he  would  lot  the  visitors  to  the  fair  kn 
the  Ainus  are  not  Japanese,  but  merely  I 
subject  to  the  Mikado. 

ABE  TBE   AIKUS   A   WBITI   BACK? 

Some  interesting  data  about  the  Ainu 
eented  in  a  copioaalj  illuBtrated  •rtiola 
out  aumber  ot  the  Open  Court.     Th»  *  ^l^^ 
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(the  editor  of  the  Opm  Court),  in 
belief  of  scientists  that  the  AinuB 
)  race  anil  nearer  kin  ti>  ETirop<'an8 
iatics,  expresses  the  opinion  that  they 
ipan  from  the  cmitinent  of  Asia. — 
3in  Siberia.  In  tiiis  <:onnecti<)n,  he 
the  resemblance  in  foatiiri'S  lietwepn 
I  peasant  type  and  the  Ainns.  Tlieso 
o;iieB  on  to  say,  are.  like  thit  Kii^sittn 
most  inoffensive  and  pt^accahlo  folk. 
ot  nomadic,  liul  live  chiefly  by  hiint- 
:iing,  and  their  principal  accomplish- 
■reaving  and  wood-carving.  In  dis- 
3y  arc  good-naliiri'd,  and  so  ainenahle 
apanese  Government,  which,  it  must 
sd,  IS  vei-y  consideraie  with  tliem, 
lad  any  trouble  in  ndinj;  thi;m.  Tn 
pearanco  they  aro  mild  and  attractive. 
le  seen  by  ProfesBor  Starr  had  an  al- 
tlike expression  in  his  eye,  and,  "ao 


far  as  exterior.iB  concerned,  he  wouM  certainly 
be  a  welcome  camiidate  for  tbe  chief  role  at 
Obcrammergau."  The  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  noticeably  different,  and  seem  to  be  more  of 
the  Mongolian  type. 

criirova  kkligiovn  oiiskkvancrb. 
The  Ainns  are  naturally  devout,  but  their  re- 
ligion is  a  somewhat  vaf;ue  one.  Many  of  it« 
chief  forms  are  expresBed  through  their  wood- 
carving,  lino  of  the  characti'ristic  carvings  ia 
that  of  the  inno,  a  stick  with  a  sort  of  mop- 
like mass  of  shavings  at  one  end. 

The  sliaviugH  are  fre<|ueiitly  left  haoginfc  from  the 
top  of  tliv  iiacre<l  willuw-ntick,  calle^l  Iiirlo,  and  this 
gives  it  HonicthiiiK  "f  the  Hi[i|H.'Hrnnce  o(  a  mop.  A  large 
Iniiii  iHkept  coiiMlutitly  in  Chti  iioHlieKHt  corner  of  the 
lioUHO,  whence  it  U  never  re  mo  veil.  It  JHcallwi  "the  old 
man.^anil  tlie  Ainus  ilii^like  hi  s[M!nk  on  the  Hubj«c^ 
and  reKanl  It  with  |;reiit  reverence.  Other  Initng  are 
.■M't  up  M.  plaei-H  wliiuli  they  wixh  to  coiixecmte, —  at 
*HpringM,  at  HtiircliniiHeH.  or  wherever  they  expect,  divine 
pnitectioD.  Tliene  <k1(1  symbols  neem  to  Nerve  as  guard- 
i«HK,  and  are  supposed  to  be  einlow«l  with  !iuQeci\eX> 
iirnl  pnwer.  A  sMi;Tei\  \\eARe,  eaWeA  ■ftMHiv,  \ft  ^««'a  wti. 
the  east.  Hide  of  Aiim  AweWvTiitjv  Kn4¥to\e«M>T  'e.^a.-rr  *&^ 
visesloreigtiors  never  lome4<i\«w\ttv(;'»ttRW^i*>™" '«■'*•''***■• 
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tainly  causes  one  to  see  stars,  but  these  stars 
are  unreal  and  not  worth  the  blow. 

ESchcgaray  certainly,  however,  received  an  un- 
precedented ovation  on  the  occasion  of  the  be 
Btowal  of  the  Nobel  Prize.  Acclaimed  by  an 
immense  multitude,  he  stood  with  bared  head 
before  one  of  Madrid's  great  buildings  and 
thanked  his  countrymen  for  the  homage  paid 
him.  In  the  Ma<irid  Ateneo,  a  literary  celebra- 
tion took  place,  over  which  the  King  presided 
in  person.  P^ulogistic  8peech(;s  were  read  by 
the  famous  Spanish  novelists,  Juan  Valera  and 
Perez  Galdos,  and  M<}nendez  IVlayo  himself, 
Echegaray's  most  uncomplimentary  critic,  stated 
that  "for  thirty  years  Echegaray  has  been  the 
dictator,  arbiter,  and  idol  of  the  multitude  a 
position  impossible  to  attain  without  the  strength 
of  genius,  which  triumphs  in  literature  as  every- 
where." 


After  describing  the  celebration  in  detail 
Blanco  y  Xtt/ro  and  Xuevo  Mundo  publish  a  nmn- 
ber  of  interesting  articles  concerning  E^cheganj. 
One  of  these  tells  of  the  most  famous  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  interpreted  his  plays,  among 
whom  are  Maria  Guerrero  and  Diaz  de  Mendoza. 
well  known  in  the  Spanish-speaking  pK)rtion8  of 
the  new  world.  Photogrfphs  are  reproduced 
showing  Echegaray  at  ev  ;ry  age  and  at  every 
important  period  of  his  v  ried  career.  A  list  of 
questions  submitted  to  )  im  by  Blanco  y  XfjTv 
gave  Echegaray  a  chance  to  show  a  good  deal  of 
genial  wit  in  his  answei.i.  "When  asked,  for  in- 
stance, how  he  would  i  refer  to  die,  he  replied : 
**  Not  at  all."  To  she  w  his  versatility,  Xutro 
Mundo  publishes  a  pr  'Se  tale,  a  dialogue  from 
the  drama  "  El  Gran  Galeoto,"  a  scientific  article. 
a  political  speech,  a  mathematical  paper,  and 
two  poems,  all  by  Echegaray. 


REGENERATION  IN  ANIMALS. 


WITHIN  the  range  of  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms  there  are  many  instances  of 
most  remarkable  measures  having  been  adopted 
for  overcoming  the  great  stress  of  conditions 
which  must  be  met  in  a  struggle  for  existence 
where  some  slight  failure  may  mean  death  and 
Bnccess  often  depends  upon  the  development  of 
some  unexpected,  latent  characteristic  in  the 
animal  or  plant. 

Among  the  most  inten^sting  of  these  adapta- 
tions is  the  power  some  animals  possess  of 
maintaining  their  corporeal  entity  under  diffi- 
culties by  replacing  parts  of  the  body  that  may 
be  lost  by  accident.  This  power  of  renewal, 
existing,  in  some  cases,  even  to  the  extent  of 
producing  a  new  head  when,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens in  these  lower  walks  of  life,  the  animal  has 
been  deprived  of  that  organ  by  belligerent  com- 
panions or  through  some  unavoidable  contin- 
gency. 

Seven  original  articles  on  regeneration  in  va- 
rious animals  are  ])resented  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Archiv  fur  KutiricklHuijsmechanik  der  Or^ 
gantsmen  (Leipsic),  edited  by  the  noted  experi- 
mental biologist,  Wilhulm  Uoux. 

In  order  to  study  the  power  of  regeneration 
in  the  crawfish,  a  large  numbtir  of  s|K'cimenB 
were  deprivetl  of  one  leg  and  left  for  a  couple 
of  montlis  to  see  if  the  appendage  would  be  re- 
placeil.  In  a  few  of  the  crawfish,  the  appendage 
did  not  grow  again  ;  in  <  others,  a  new  one  grew, 
perfect  in  form,  but  smaller,  and  several  regen- 
erated a  ]K'rfectly  normal  leg,  having  the  usual 
number  of  joints,  with  pincers  at  the  end,  as 


well  as  the  gill  which  is  attached  to  the  leg  in 
the  crawfish. 

Snails,  also,  are  able  to  replace  lost  parts  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  soft  tentacles  on  the  head 
which  may  be  extended  or  drawn  in,  and  carry 
organs  of  special  sense,  are  regenerated,  with 
their  sense  organs,  in  a  short  time  after  being 
cut  off. 

Experiments  made  on  various  kinds  of  am- 
phibian larvae  gave  evidence  against  the  theory 
held  by  Weismann  and  others  that  the  regener- 
ative power  of  an  organ  depends  on  its  relative 
importance,  and  its  exposure  to  injury  or  danger 
of  being  lost,  and  showed  that  neither  one  plap 
any  r6k  in  the  renewal  of  the  organ,  but  that 
the  important  factors  are  the  degree  of  differ- 
entiation of  the  organ,  whether  the  animal  has 
reached  maturity  or  not,  and  whether  it  belongs 
to  a  highly  specialized  type.  On  the  whole,  the 
regenerative  power  seems  to  depend  on  the  gen- 
eral degree  of  development.  In  the  amphibia, 
the  power  of  renewing  an  organ  is  lost  at  the 
time  of  changing  from  the  larval  to  the  adult 
form. 

Since  it  has  been  found  that  the  parts  in  the 
region  of  the  bill,  in  birds,  can  be  renewed  after 
injury,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  renewal  of  organs 
having  the  same  functions  in  the  reptiles,  which 
are  very  closely  related  to  the  birds. 

Lizards  of  both  sexes  and  of  different  ages 
were  used  in  tltese  experiments,  the  result  of 
which  showed  that  neither  sex  nor  age  is  of 
importance  in  this  case. 
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ITALIAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES  TO-DAY. 


IN  the  Riforma  Sociale  (Turin-Rome),  Dr.  Ales- 
sandro  Schiavi  makes  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  last  Italian  elections,  with  numerous  tables 
"and  diagrams  covering  every  phase  of  their  sta- 
tistics. From  this  it  is  learned  that  a  larger 
number  of  citizens  voted  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  1900,  the  last  time  there  was 
a  chance  to  vote,  but  the  figures  also  show  what 
an  infinitely  small  proportion  of  the  Italian 
population  actually  elects  the  Parliament.  The 
total  population,  on  July  1,  1904,  was  33,340,514, 
of  which  number  8,711,512  were  males  of  age, 
4,891,530  of  whom  could  read.  The  number  of 
electors  registered  on  November  G,  1904,  was 
2,541,327,  and  the  number  voting  was  1,593,880. 
Thus,  while  only  7.62  percent,  of  the  population 
had  a  right  to  vote,  only  02.72  of  these  electors 
took  advantage  of  their  rights.  While  the  num- 
ber of  electors,  according  to  literacy,  decreases 
as  we  travel  from  north  to  south,  the  proportion 
of  voters  to  electors  increases  in  going  from 
Venice  down  to  the  heel  of  Italy.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  greater  difference  in  the  south 
between  the  educated  voting  class  and  the  illit- 
erate mass  of  the  population,  the  smaller  body 
of  votei*8  being  more  easily  got  to  the  j)olls  and 
interested  in  the  elections,  and  also  having  little 
of  the  laboring  element  in  it. 

Of  the  successful  candidates,  418  belong  to 
the  three  Conservative  parties,  being  divided 
into  Ministerial  Conservatives,  339  ;  Opposition 
Conservatives,  76,  and  Catholics,  3.  The  "  popu- 
lar parties"  elected  90,  of  which  37  are  Kadi- 
cals,  24  Republicans,  and  29  Socialists,  the  Con- 
servatives gaining  and  the  popular  parties  losing 
six  members  as  compared  with  1900.     The  Con- 


servatives  have,    thus,   65.34    per  cent,  of  the 
votes. 

Analyzing  the  votes  of  the  popular  parties, 
it  is  found  that  the  Socialists  lose  four  Deputies 
and  are  checked  in  their  steady  increase  in  Par- 
liament since  1892,  while  the  Radicals  gain  three 
and  the  Republicans  lose  five  seats.     The  So. 
cialists,  however,  obtained  more  tlian  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  cast  for  the  three  popular  jiarties, 
having  326,016  votes  in  all,  a  gain  of  161,070 
over  that  of  1900.     Comparing  the  vote  of  1904 
with  that  of  1900,  the  Radicals  have  gained  42 
per  cent.,  the  Republicans  have  lost  5  per  cent. 
and  the  Socialists  have  gained  97  j>er  cent.    The 
Socialist  gain  has  manifested  itself  quite  differ- 
ently from  that  of  1900.     Then  it  was  largely 
in  the  north  and  center  ;  now  it  is  in  the  south 
and  the  islands.    This,  Dr.  Schiavi  thinks,  is  due 
either  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  rural 
and  southern  population  to  active  propaganda, 
or  to  the  lack  of  the  middle  class  that  in  1900 
supported  the  laborers  in  the  struggle  against 
reactionaries,  but  has  now  cooled  in  enthusiasm. 
Where  the  propaganda  phase  has  ceased,  the 
Socialists  have  this  time  often  fought  a  bitter 
fight  with  the  richer  element,  thus  awakening 
the   Conservatives   and   alienating    tlie   middle 
classes.     The  atmosphere  of  hostility  in  which 
the  campaign  was  waged,  while  lending  clearness 
and  sincerity,  and  enabling  a  more  exact  judg- 
ment of  the  party  strength,  has  lessened  the  pr€«- 
tige  and  the  attractive  force  of  the  Socialist  party. 
In  connection  w^ith  the  analysis  of  the  Socialist 
vote  of  Italy,  Dr.  Schiavi  reproduces  the  table  of 
the  world's  Socialist  vote  of  the  last  two  elections, 
from  a  Socialistic  periodical,  which  we  give  below: 


Country. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belffium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britoin... 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Holland 

Hervia 

Spain 

United  8tat«8.. 

Hweden 

Bwitaerlanil 

Hungary 


! 

Year.  ■     Votes. 


I 


Year. 


Votes. 


Elected 
preWouB  laftt 

election.         election. 


•   • 

«  • 

i9a{ 

5,000 

19(NI 

27,807 

19l« 

06,926 

IHUT 

7so,ono 

1901 

780,000 

IWi 

4tf7.(n) 

1904 

463,767 

19UU 

21,000 

1900 

9.000 

«  ■ 

•  • 

19(0 

8,025 

19U1 

42,972 

\Wti 

63.479 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1904 

•  • 

IHOB 

790,000 

1902 

805.000 

1806 

2,i()7,(rr6 

190) 

3,aia472 

it«r> 

r>5,ooo 

1900 

100,000 

«  • 

•   • 

1902 

1,083 

19(10 

164,946 

1904 

326,016 

•  • 

■  • 

1908 

•  • 

IQIIO 

7,440 

190B 

30.000 

1H6T 

RfiOO 

1902 

38JR9 

]>ffif> 

fiTMNM) 

1903 

60,000 

IflOl 

2ri,4(IO 

1908 

29.000 

19CBi 

223.908 

1904 

6oo,oa>* 

IftX) 

•  • 

1002 

lOlXXU 

18U0 

fiQ,000 

19QB 

63,010 

■  • 

•  • 

19in 

lam 

34 

7 

•  • 

14 

•  • 

50 
57 


83 

■  ■ 


1 

3 

10 

28 


16 

1 

48 

HI 

1 

•  ■ 

29 
5 
4 


ToUl 
membership 
of  Chamber. 


out  of       86 

303 

166 

56 


.. 

.. 
k. 


kk 
k. 


102 

584 
397 
6;X) 

5(18 

•  • 

114 
l(X) 


145 


Socialistic 

votes  per 

lOU  members. 


2 

IJS 

13.7 

sis 

14.4 


6 


2.7 


1.1 

•  • 

3.S 
IJ 


1&.6 

8JS 

2a4 

0.1 

3^6 
741 


iS 


*  According  to  official  flgurea,  the  American  Socialist  and  SoclalistrLabor  vote  combined  in  1904  was  4SijaflA. 


leading  articles  of  the  month. 
p£re  lacombe,  priest  and  hero. 


the  old-time  pioneer  explorers, 
-s  of  tbe  wilderness  of  our  great 
ranerftted  advance  agents  of  the 
ligion,  Pere  Lacombe,  perhaps  the 
''rencb  explorer- priests,  is  the  sub- 
aracter  sketch  (in  Ouiing)  by  Mias 
uL  Pdre  Lacombe,  who  has  been  a 
I,  nniquo  figure  for  the  past  three- 
t  century  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
f  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
'ed  to  a  little  home  among  the  fuot- 
ttocVy  Mountains.  Few  makers  of 
Miss  Laut,  have,  ''.by  the  mere  lift- 
id,  been  able  to  prevent  maBsacriis 
kve  wiped  out  the  frontier  of  half  a 

I  bare  Talllad  half  a  hundred  men  to  vic- 
Jiotuand  through  pltcby  diirkaeaa,  ia  the 
*hal  was  worse  tban  dark  new, —panic. 
hero  of  victory  can  be  the  hero  of  defeat, 
utance,  to  the  extent  of  Btandtn|{  siege 
tb  three  thouaand  d^ing  and  dead  of  the 
Ming  from  camp  pursued  by  a  phantom 
iknlklng  pB«t  the  wind-blown  tont-flaps 
me  reroaJnlng  to  bury  the  dead  but  tbe 
I  bands  are  over-busy  with  the  dying. 

»mbe  is  a  priest,  but  to  call  him  a 
be  misleading. 

-a  of  sentimeDtal  religion,  with  tbe  aboli- 
Jaod  a  pious  turning  up  of  the  whit«e  of 
D  attenuated  Deity,  priesthood  is  some- 
id  with  a  sort  of  anramic  goodness,— the 
a  a  cushioned  study-chair.  But  Father 
Ineas  Is  of  the  red-blood  type,  that  knows 
tb  men  who  think  in  terms  of  the  clinched 

recounts,  in  her  usual  spirited  style, 
mbe'a  work  among  the  Blackfeet 
ug  a  plague  of  smallpox.  She  tells 
rible  experience  suffered  by  the  ven- 

during  the  winters  of  '68,  '69,  and 
)  Blackfeet  were  attacked  by  their 
B, — the  Cree.  Assiniboine,  and  Sau- 
It  was  a  terrible  battle,  and  in  it 
est  was  wounded  while  attempting 
lolding  the  cross,  to  bring  about  a 
he  enemy.  One  illustration  of  the 
i  vigor  of  the  old  Euan's  character 

Hiss  Laut.     We  quote  it  in  her 

lob  a  Journey  southward  over  Intermf- 
^tber  Lacombe  had  camped  with  his 
ge  of  a  small  woods.  Both  men  were  dead 
lowshoes  dragged  heavily.  Supper  over, 
sir  snow-lo^ed  garments  to  dry  before 
ed  beds  o(  gprnce  branches,  and  sat  lla- 
atrange,  unearthly  slleace  of  the  snow- 
The  dogs  croacbed  round  asleep.    The 


night  grew  black  aa  ink,  foreboding  storm.  An  un- 
canny niuteneaa  fell  over  the  two.  They  knew  they 
were  eighty  miles  from  a,  living  soul ;  and  the  cold  was 
terrtQc  There  was  no  sonnd  bat  the  crackle  of  the 
fire,  and  an  occasional  splinter  of  froet-«plit  trees  out- 
side. Suddenly  the  guide  pricked  up  bis  ears,  with  di- 
lated eyes  intent.  Faint,  more  like  a  breath  of  storm 
than  a  voice,  came  a  mnfBed  wail.  Then,  silence  again, 
of  very  death.  The  men  looked  at  each  other,  but  didn't 
say  anything.  Itwas  tbe  kind  of  silence  where  you  can 
bear  your  breatb.    Half  an  hour  passed.    There  ia  no 


use  pretending.  The  oxone  of  northern  latitudes  at 
midnight,  eighty  miles  from  a  living  soul,  can  prick 
your  nerves  and  send  tickles  down  your  spine.  Vou 
become  aware  that  solitade  is  positively  palpable.  It's 
like  a  ghost-hand  touching  yon  out  of  Nowhere.  Yon 
feel  as  if  your  own  nothingness  got  drowned  in  an  In- 
finite Almtghtiness.  And  it  came  again,  oat  of  tbe 
frost-muffled  woods— the  long,  sighing  waiL 

"Alex,  do  you  hearf 

"Yes,"  but  he  didn't  want  to. 

"Wbatisthatr" 

"  Hare  seized  by  owl." 

"You  think— thatf" 

"Yen,"  but  he  thought  It  weakly. 

"  Your  bare  has  a  human  voice,  Alex." 

But  Alex,  who  was  visibly  chattering,  became  Tol- 
nble.  Of  course,  ft  was  a  hare.  He'd  often  remarked 
the  resem—  But  the  words  died  in  a  gulp  of  fright, 
and  tbe  guide  got  himself  to  bed  fn  haste  with  tbe 
blanket  robe  over  his  head. 

"Alex,  your  hare  has  a  long  life,  Menf  Llsteu  I  Do 
you  hear  F  Get  np  I  Some  one  ban  need  of  us !  I'm 
going  to  see." 

In  volu  Alex  exp\a\neA  toftie  vt\«»^^*"*'*'*  ^*^ 
would  ouly  lead  Mm  to  deOiXh  \tt  X^e  ^wA*,  'Cq«»*^* 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THER  "SOLUTION"  OF  THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION. 


1  of  the  rail  road -rate  problem 
Dtinued  with  unabated  interest  since 
iment  of  Congress.  Since  the  pas- 
)  House  of  RepresentativeB  of  the 
ring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
Tevise  rates  apon  complaint,  subject 
ly  a  conrt  of  traneportatitm,  various 
ichemes  have  been  proposed  by  those 
lat  the  assumptions  of  the  measure 
idical,  or  that  such  a  system  of  rate- 
ails  to  offer  a  reasonable  or  scientific 
tlie  real  problem.  Even  before  the 
the  rate  bill  by  the  House,  Senator 
lewlands,  of  Nevada,  had  introduced 
late  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
nent  of  a  special  commission  to  form 
10  Congress  a  national  incorporation 
e  view  to  the  unification  and  simpli- 
the  railroad  administration  of  the 
n  the  April  number  of  the  North 
evietB,  Senator  Newlands  explains  at 
1  the  objects  of  his  resolution,  and 
aaons  for  thinking  that  his  plan  has 
rantages  over  that  embodied  in  the 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
ta  which  Senator  Newlands  seeks  to 
vre  beat  stated  in  his  own  words: 

nlmneut  that  &11  rallrondM  eogagiag  in 
inierce  dholl  IncorporSite  under  a  national 
knee  witb  certain  conditions  not  only  per- 
'avoring,  the  consolidAtloD  of  railroads. 
latlonof  all  such  rallroudit  b;  the  InUr- 
■oe  CommiBiiloQ,  and  a  capltatization  not 
ta  valuation. 

islon  b;  the  Interxtate  Commerce  Com- 
I  rates,  so  applied  as  to  yield  an  annual 
l«w  than  t  per  c«nt.  on  such  vuluatlon. 
mptlon  of  rallroail  proiwrty,  including 
<id>,  from  all  taxes  except  n  tax  on  htoxs 
I  tax  to  begin  at  3  per  cent,  and  in- 
rate  of  one-flftb  of  one  per  cent,  each 
I  reaches  the  maximum  of  5  per  cent. 
e  collected  b7  the  Government,  then  dis- 
ng  the  States   and   Terrttoriex  on  some 

Itloa  o(  a  penBioQ  fund  for  employees 
ifUier  by  Injury  or  by  age,  from  active  ter- 
■C  aride  In  the  treasury  a  percentage  of 
ipbt  of  the  railroads. 

ItiaUoa  of  all  disputes  between  such  rail- 

ttOM  and    their  employees  as   to   com- 

iroteetlon  t«  life  and 

RATION. 

liscussion,  Senator 
that  the  railroad, 
QovemmeDt  or  of 
■wtoral  monopoiy; 


that  the  trend  of  consolidatiou  is  the  outcome 
of  economic  forces  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
trolled or  appreciably  impeded  by  legislation. 
He  shows  that  the  present  system  is  complicated 
and  expensive  ;  that  the  bond  and  stock  issues 
that  the  corporations  now  maintain,  many  of 
them  unnecessarily,  are  confusing  and  perplex- 
ing alike  to  the  investor,  to  the  tax  assessor,  aod 
to  the  rate- regulating  commission.  Senator  New- 
lands  contends  that  there  should  be  a  unity  of 
ownership,  recognized  by  the  law,  of  such  rail- 
roads as  are  now  linked  together  in  interstato 
commerce  regardless  of  State  lines.  State  legis- 
lation cannot  accomplish  this.  Hence,  the  rail- 
road corporations  should  be  national,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Government,  whose  jurisdiction  is  as 
broad  as  interstate  commerce  itself.  The  power 
to  create  such  corporations  was  exercised  by  the 
national  government  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  companies. 
Senator  Newlands  would  provide  that  the  amount 
of  stock  and  bonds  issued  for  consolidation  un- 
der the  national  law  should  be  approved  by 
the  Interstate  C^ommerce  Commission,  and  that 
they  should  not  exceed  the  actual  value  of  the 
railroads  consolidated.  He  believes  also  that 
future  overcapitalization  might  be  effectually 
prevented  by  requiring  the  coTnin\«avi\L^  «iV 
proval  of  all  isauea  ot  boTV^Lft  Mii  tXftOsa  lot  >X« 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

II7  thongbt  the  hiiitoTT  of  dviliuition  a 
\at  man.  Turgot,  roUowed  by  hiH  failh- 
lorcct,  llret  brought  InUi  full  light  an  a 
( butnaa  tfalngx  the  idea  of  Micial  prog- 
:ksb,  progmu  in  mannerH  und  InMitu- 
'BDts,  aa  is  their  woiit,  that  ripeued  tbe 
e  IdU)  an  active  mornl  force. 
re  may,  faith  in  proKrexa  hmt  been  the 
beralism  In  all  itH  schonlH  Hnd  hranches. 
jiWM  a«  a  certainty  of  social  destiny,  aw 
atcome  of  some  eternal  cimmic  law.  ban 
Mding  liberal  HupeTHtltlon.— the  ^l0^^t 
Imated  of  supenttitlonx,  it  we  will,  yet 
^terall.  It  often  deepenHlntoakindof 
t,  confldent,  and  infinitely  hopeful,  yet 
id,  like  tatalUni  In  all  ito  <ither  fDmin, 
svitable  peril,  first  to  the  ctfeclWe  Henw 
BpoDeibility,  and  then  ui  thi-  succeiwrul 
Hsiplen  and  InMtitutiouB  of  which  that 
tbe  vital  Hap. 

1    AMERICAN    BKVUI.l'TEON. 

.1  belief  in  progress  fonnd  its  firnt 
jxpreasion  iu  the  American  Decla- 
ipendence.     Mr.  Morley  says  : 

tance  that  Inspires,  selectii,  and  moIdH 
lie  commanding  novelty  in  ITTB  waa  the 

of  general  thought  Into  a  particular  '"'■  ■"■  ""''■ 

t^cconBtructlonEintoa  working  ByHt«m. 
le  a  couHecrated  and  Hymbolic  ensign, 
cbea  and  dagB  among  the  nations.  To- 
to  Imagine  any  rational  ntandard  that 
e  the  American  revolution,  —  an  insur- 
«n  little  colonies  with  a  population  of 
scattered  amonic  savageH  in  a  distant 
mightier  event  in  many  of  Its  iwpectB 
pon  the  great  wide  future  of  the  world 
lie  convulsion  in  France  in  1T89  and 


TBE   BIGHTS    OF   U 

leralism  begot  tbe  Am 
ndependence,  and  the  American 
if  Independence  begot,  in  its  turn, 
eclaration  of  the  Rights  of  Mao. 

daration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  spranf{ 
•came  the  beacon-ligbt  of  Conttnental 
uope.  No  set  of  propOHitionit  framed  by 
It;  and  leal  have  ever  let  loose  more 
\t  aophiHm,'fallacy,  cant,  and  rant  than 
et  us  not  mistake.  The  American  and 
dons  held  saving  doctrine,  vital  cruthH, 
g  fundamentals.  Party  names  fade, 
glow  hollow,  the  letter  kilU ;  what  wb« 
it  lived  OD,  for  the  world's  circumstance 
landed  it 

SOCIALISM. 

-  has  much  to  say  upon  the  social- 
<nt  which  succeeded  to  the  enthii- 
lionality,  as  that,  in  its  turn,  had 
le  earlier  enthusiasm  for  equality. 


Socialism,  like  the  other  great  single  names  tor  com- 
plex things  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  stands 
for  a  wide  diversity  of  doctrine  and  purpose.  But  the 
hest  definition  seems  to  be  that  "  in  general  it  has  for 
its  end  the  destruction  of  inequalities  in  social  condi- 
tion by  an  economic  transformation."  The  gradual 
smoothing  of  revolutionary  socialism  into  what  has 
been  called  electoral  or  parliamentary  socialism  may 
have  chilled  the  old  high  ardor  of  an  earlier  apostolate. 
Yet  the  central  aim  and  principle  abide, —subordination 
of  individual  energy  and  freedom,  not  merely  to  social 
ends,  but  to  more  or  less  rigorous  social  direction.  This 
marks  a  vast  dilTerence,  and  is  the  dividing  line. 

The  liberal  and  democratic  elements  are  gradually 
left  out  or  thrust  into  obscurity,  the  free  spontaneous 
moral  forces  are  pooh-poohed,  and  all  the  interest  Is 
concentrated  on  the  mschinery  by  which  life  is  to  be 
organised.  Everything  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  who  will  sit  in  an  oRlce  and  direct  the  course  of 
the  world.  A  harder,  more  unsympathetic,  more  me- 
•  chanicat.  conception  of  society  has  seldom  been  devised. 

SACRiriCK   THE    LAW    OF   80CIKTT. 

But  we  must  find  apace  for  this  passage,  with 
which  to  conchtde  our  notice  of  an  article  which 
every  one  should  road  and  ponder  ; 

Selfish  and  interested  individualism  has  been  tmly 
called  non-historic.  Sacrifice  has  been  the  law,— sacri- 
fice for  creeds,  for  churches,  for  dynasties,  for  kings,  for 
adored  teachers,  for  native  land.  In  England  and 
America  to-day,  the  kind  of  devotion  that  once  inspired 
followers  of  Stuarts.  Bourbons,  Bouapartes,  marks  a 
nobler  and  a  deeper  pstsBlon  tot  th«MiA.-ffxi«rQLVMbcn^ 
monwealth. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


fa  pottrj.  Professor  Herford  disclsinifl  any 
itKn  «xIi>iutiTe  characterizatioQ  or  critique. 
tt«iiipted  to  work  out  a  view  of  Browoing's 
hh  a  purely  definite  l)t«rary  standpoint,  based 
pondence  and  documents  only  very  recently 

0  light.  Professor  Hertord's  general  tbeme  <H 
■mlng's  poetry  ig  "one  of  the  most  pot«nt  of 
noes  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  helped 
lawn  the  shallow  and  miwhievoiu  distinction 
liB'HBcred'and  the  'secular.'" 

•a  hU  text  the  asHnniption  that  "if  Bach  is 
HnMlcian  of  music.  Beethoven  is  iU  philoeo- 
r.  G«Drge  Alexander  Fixlicr   has   written  a 

iketch  of  Beethoven,  with  an  appreciation  ot 
IndebtedoesH  to  the  older  musician.  Bee- 
tjs  Hr.  Fisher  in  this  work  (l)>Hld,  Head),  ad- 
Im  Intellect  of   mankind.     He  was  the  first 

who  had  the  independence  lo  think  for  )iia- 
atabllshedtheprecedent,  which  Wagner  acted 
A  "employing  the  humnii  voice  as  a  loot,  an 
it  to  be  used  in  the  exigencies  of  his  art,  as  If 
trt  at  the  orcheetra." 

out  as  reasonahle  to  include  William  Cnllen 
Dong  Engliah  men  of  letters  as  it  would  be  to 
Vordsworth  among  the  American  poets.  Yet 
!WHon  ft  haa  been  thought  desirable  to  add  a 
BcjBiit  to  the  well-known  series  published  by 
iiuiui  Company.  The  writer  of  this  sketch, 
lam  A.  Bradl^,  has  had  as  hU  principal 
for  the  (acta  of  Bryant's  life  the  official 
'  by  his  BOD-tD-law,  the  lat«  Parke  Godwin. 
HviesD  Men  of  Letters"  series  already  con- 
yaat,  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  but  Mr.  Bradley's 
iofer  than  etther  of  its  rnremnners  and  sum- 
lie  tmatm  In  Bryant's  career  that  for  the  present 
B  am  of  ttie  greatest  value  and  Interest. 

1  at  flra  aaaaya  on  the  Puritan  spirit  have  been 
boidl  form  (Hotightou,  Mifflin)  by  Andrew 

laadirthetlCle  "Essays  in  Puritanism."  The 
M!  JonathMi  Edwards,  manifestingthe spirit 
riMslB  t]wpill[rit ;  John  Wiuthrop,  showing 

■  «k  work  in  the  world  ;  Margaret  Fuller, 
I  the  blind  striving  of  the  artistic 

"  Walt  Whitman,  "whose  con- 
Mrarolt  against  the  false  conventions  which 

■  ^iB  hia  world;"  and  John  Wefley,  "who 
d  to  make  religion  once  more  useful  to  hu- 


klHTINO  AND  THK  1 
I  wwmrj  (Indent  of  art,  history,  and  literature 
DWthiiig  about  Greek  architecture  and  Greek 
,  but  next  to  nothing  of  Greek  painting.  Miss 
Ir  has  written  a  somewhat  ambitious  study  of 
eok  Painters'  Art"  (Giuu).  Miss  Weir  is 
if  art  instmctlon  in  Brookline,  and  was  for- 
ludent  of  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts.  She 
«d  In  Greoce.  Although  we  know  so  little 
lek  painting,  modem  research.  Miss  Weir  tells 
■orad  beyond  a  doubt  that  "color  was  called 
of  aiehlteecure  from  Homeric  times  down  to 
t  poiodof  Ita  development  that  culminated 
rtbmoit."  This  volume  Is  excellently  printed 
Ddy  illnatrated. 

I  of  OMkya  on  art  subjects,  covering  the  works 
n  o(  moat  of  the  great  artists  since  the  Be- 
ihfKmojOBCo*:,  bare  beeo  collected  and  pub- 
■  nykB«  aatkr  tbe  title  "Old  JUaaten  and 


New"  (Fox,  Duffleld).    It  is  not  a  history  of  art,  but 
rather  a  series  of  appreciations  of  individual  masters. 

Another  of  Mr.  James  Huneker's  volumes  of  literary 
and  artistic  criticism  has  appeared,  under  the  general 
title  "Iconoclasts  ;  A  Book  of  Dramatists"  (Scribneia). 


However  orthodox  or  justifiable  Mr.  Huneker's  vcrdtcts 
on  art  and  artists  may  be,  he  is  certainly  a  vigorous, 
independent  thinker  and  a  brilliant  stylist.  In  this 
volume,  in  which  he  considers  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Becque,  Hauptmann,  Hervieu,  Sudermann,  Gorky, 
D'Annansio,  Maeterlinck,  Dase,  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
we  have  some  incisive,  scintillating  sentences,  and  bril- 
liant, keen  analysis. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  BAST. 
.    A  popular  but  vigorous  and  comprehensive  preeenta- 
tion  of  the  case  of  the  Orient  against  the  Occident  Is 

presented  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gullck  in  his  interpretation  ' 
of  the  significance  of  the  far-Eastern  war,  which  ha 
entitles  "  The  Whito  Peril  in  the  Far  East"  (Revell). 
Dr.  Gulick,  who  has  obtained  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  people  by  a  long  residence  in  Japan  (he 
is  author  of  "The  Evolution  of  the  Japanese"  and 
other  works,  already  noticed  in  these  pages),  believea 
that  Japan  is  fighting  the  battleot  civilization  ;  that  her 
victory  over  Russia,  which  he  believes  to  be  Inevitable, 
will  make  for  the  regeneration  and  enlightenment  ot 
all  Asia ;  and  that  the  mission  ot  the  Japanese  people  is 
to  reconcile,  harmonise,  and  coordinate  the  dvllixatloD 
of  East  and  West. 

A  collection  of  unusual  and  powerful  sketchea  of  the 
personal  side  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  entltlad 
"  The  Yellow  War  "  (McClnre,  Phillips),  and  ita  author 
signs  himself  "  O."  It  is  the  romance  and  drama  of  the 
conflict  that  the  writer  sees,  and  he  has  done  some  very 
vivid  sketches.  Ot  many  of  the  lnc^d.«D,^-c<f^'ut&,^&». 
writer  declares  be  ^laB^naQ  an  e[^«--vi\\.'Q«)».  ^wmfc'^ 
realistic  lllOBtraUoaa  bA4  to  ttm  «taKwViai.t\i*«""^ 
tfaevoliune. 
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t  natioaftl  importance,  which  bida  fair  to 
mensely  to  the  resources  of  a  State  that 
r«tofore  been  serioasly  handicapped  in 
'elopment  of  its  agricultural  resources. 

An  indication  of  the  sentiment  that 
I  prevails  in  the  West  in  favor  of  the 
**'  prevention  of  discrimination  in  rail- 
itH  it  afforded  by  the  attempts  of  States 
iBui  and  Washington  to  create  railroad 
■ionawith  power  to  hear  complaints  and 
■  and  regulations  for  the  eradication 
The  State  of  Oregon  has  made 
tm  tar  the  connection  of  one  railroad 
■odwr,  lequiring  each  road  to  transport 
iOf  the  otiier  at  reasonable  rates.  If  the 
iAliot  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
I  eompanies,  they  arc  to  be  settled  by 
lISD  before  a  board  composed  of  the  gov- 
ka  aeoretary  of  state,  and  the  State  treas- 
Ibe  parpose  of  this  law  is  to  encourage 
Hdiu  of  short  railroad  lines  extending 
iSsTMOped  territory  and  connecting  with 
faeti  The  railroad  bills  before  the  Wis- 
Xfi^iUtnze,  advocated  by  Governor  La 
k^mm  all  passed  after  a  long  and  ex- 
MlaRt.  In  addition  to  the  railroad  Icg- 
ni  the  Middle  and  Western  SUtes,  the 
iBBilMr  of  changes  in  systems  of  tax- 
vn  made  throughout  the  country.  In 
Mr  of  States  commissions  were  formed 
purpose  of  gathering  information  to  en- 
)  lej^atures  at  future  sessions  to  amend 
rfect  the  laws  relating  to  the  assessment 
lection  of  taxes. 

About  four  years  ago,  such  a  com- 
[J,"*"  mission  was  appointed  in  the  State  of 

West  Virginia,  and  the  report  made 
commission  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
t  laws  at  a  special  session  of  the  Logisla- 
Bt  August,  which  are  of  far-rcacliing  of- 
!^8  in  several  of  the  older  and  more  popu- 
ites,  notably  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
le  policy  now  adopted  in  West  Virpnia  is 
lete  separation  of  the  sources  of  State  and 
renue.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  newlaws 
to  do  away  entirely  with  a  rcabestate  tax 
(8  purposes.  After  three  years  there  will 
r  a  State  tax  of  5  cents  on  ^100.  all  of 
a  to  be  devoted  to  public-school  purposes. 
portsnt  feature  of  the  new  system  is  the 
I  of  the  office  of  State  tax  commissioner, 
Inty  it  is  to  study  the  tax  systems  of  all 
«8  and  suggest  improvements  in  the  West 
a  laws,  to  execute  the  taws,  to  instruct  the 
n,  to  assist  the  State  hoard  of  public 
in  ita  yewfy  Meeeaament  of  steam  and 


street  railroads  and  other  public-servica  cotpora- 
tiona,  and  to  attend  to  various  other  matter&.of 

administration.  This  year,  all  the  lands  in  tbe 
State  are  to  he  reassessed,  and  this  work  is  to  be 
performed  by  assessors  appointed  and  supervised 
by  the  State  tax  commissioner.  After  1908, 
there  is  to  be  an  annual  reassessment  of  all  real 
estate,  for  which  purpose  assessors  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  different  localities,  but  their  work 
is  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
tax  commissioner.  The  county  court  is  to  con- 
stitute the  board  of  equalization  in  each  county, 
and  the  State  board  of  public  works  is  the  final 
board  of  equalization. 

r*«  CA/  Grievances  of  certain  unions  of  gar- 
Ttamiitri-  mcnt  workera  in  Chicago  culminated 
Strik:  j^g^  m'onth  in  a  sympathetic  strike 
of  the  Teamsters'  Union,  an  organization  which 
has  come  into  a  position  of  power  during  the 
post  three  years.  This  sympathetic  strike  at- 
tained an  importance  in  Chicago  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  strikers  involved.  Only 
about  four  thousand  teamsters  were  actually  on 
strike  ;  but  the  delivery  of  goods  by  the  great 
department  stores,  and  by  several  of  the  more 
important  wholesale  establishments  and  mana- 


facturers,  could  only  be  accomplished  through 
the  Employers'  Teaming  Association,  an  organi- 
zation chartered  under  thelawsof  West  Virginia 
and  claiming  the  protection  of  the  fe,'i«tt■\•«i^J.^^J^- 
There  were  outbreaitB  ot  V\o\en<ife  mv  iXva  *Nsert(^ 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


>ncenu,  bnilt  np  bae- 

excitement  of  1901. 

'ought  its  penalty,  in 

Dcial  oncertainty  and 

lore.     The  Transvaal 

^Id  mines  which  bad 

per  annum  to  the 

■ame  time  forced  the 

iW,  for  war  expenEeB, 

these  same  markets 

started,  therefore,  a 

ised  European  finance 

1  of  peace.  Germany's 

vn  disastrously ;  Lon- 

ow,  on  an  enormous 

:ers  ;  money  at  Paris 

in  a  decade  ;  British 

ity  of  tlie  world,  fell 

the  London  panic  of 

le   ocean,  insolvency 

itrial    companies    as 

ted  States  Shipbuild- 

Lake  Superior  ;  re- 

bers,  and  assessment 

ITS,  came,  along  with 

sapitalists  engaged  in 

failure  of  banks  which 

riuB  led,  at  the  close 

)serTer8  deemed    the 

arity.     Yet  wliat  we 

sf  iai  England  is  a  market  which  has 

ud  off  its  floating  obligations,  and  whose 

vw  resumed  a  normal  aspect.     Germany 

n  displays  all  the  sigos  of  active  indue- 

ir.     France  has  so  far  regained  its  finan- 

1th  and  power  ihat,  in  the  face  of  the 

war,  it  has  kept  undisturbed  its  11,600, - 

Susaiau  securities  and   has  advanced 

1,000  more  to  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 

war  loans. 

The  United  States,  after  a  twelve- 
months' halt  in  its  trade  activity,  baa 
again  moved  forward,  with  evidence 
M  of  healthy  industrial  expansion.  Two 
>itua11y  applied  by  experts  as  a  measure 
conditioDB  in  this  country  are  the  ex 
>t  bank  checks  at  its  clearing  bouses, 
the  Tolame  of  business  actually  done, 
ounmption  of  manufactured  iron,  show- 
jana  of  general  industry.  If  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  make  fewer  pay- 
izDUgh  their  banks,  it  means  tliat  the 
[  porchaaes  in  their  industry  are  reduced. 
t  for  iron  and  steel  diminish,  it  is  a  sign 
latacturera,  builders,  and  transportation 
»  foresee  amall  husineBs  and  are  curtail- 
m  for  BV»  aucbiaery,  aew  structural 


(The  Japanese  financier  who  eoglnBored  from  bis  London 
olSce  tbe  flotation  of  the  laab  JapaneM  loan  tn  England 
and  the  Unlud  St^taa.) 

material,  and.  new  rails  or  cars.  Each  of  these 
signs  of  the  times  foretold  with  unpleasant  clear- 
ness the  reaction  of  1903.  The  shrinkage  in 
clearing-house  exchanges,  and  tiie  cutting  in  two 
of  the  country's  iron  production,  pointed  unmis- 
takably to  the  coming  storm.  But  the  storm 
passed  over  rapidly.  This  season,  bank  checks 
put  through  the  country's  clearing  houses  have 
surpassed  all  recorJs  in  our  history,  rising  in 
value  50  per  cent,  over  1904,  Iron  production 
has  reached  a  magnitude  twice  that  of  December, 
1903,  and  never  approached  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.  Consumption  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
million  tons  a  month,  where  a  million  tons  was 
tbe  highest  monthly  average  of  any  year  up  to 
1900,  is  witness  to  the  state  of  our  industries. 

^^  Explanations  of  this  renewed  forward 
nil  movement  of  prosperity  throughout 
"'*^"  the  world  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. The  most  familiar,  and  perhaps  the  most 
convincing,  assumes  that  we  are  now,  as  we 
were  in  the  BO-caUei  "Xjooth  \i\m»ft"  ^iV  \^^''<.\ 
moving  w\th  one  ot  \.Vo«&  ■gtiAciTi^'*^  w«S.tij^  '!»^- 
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yeKTs  and  »  half 
ing  to  certain  coin- 
ktjee  which  could 
mated  without  due 
vance,  the  new  law 
>  into  efiect  until 
6.  In  the  mean- 
ray  baa  negotiated 
U  commercial  trea- 
iropean  nations,  all 
kve  been  adopted, 
ies  all  make  im- 
difications  in  the 
if  the  new  tarifF. 
tbe  United  States 
I  important  tariff 
on  certain  articles 
ough  the  operation 
rt&vored  nation" 
;h  dates  back  to  a 
I  between  the  Unit- 
dtbeKingofPruB- 
back  as  tbe  year 
I,  American  wheat, 
tber  dutiable  mer- 
ve  been  imported 
ny  at  tbe  lowest 
ty  which  bad  been 

Xaaria,  Austria,  or  i 

nation.  I<'urther- 
:ial  agreement  was 

between  the  goTemments  of  Oer- 
Lhe  United  States,  in  the  year  1900, 
portant  modifications  were  made  in 
fixed  by  tbe  Dinpley  law  on  ccr- 
I  of  Qerman  origin,  ao  that  the  prin- 
iprocity  baa  operateii  to  the  dovel- 
lOr  trade  with  Germany  in  a  inarked 
ehave  been  imptort ing  from  Ocrmaoy 
>ne  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
year,  while  we  have  shipped  to  tliat 
ids  to  the  value  of  something  over  two 
llion  dollars.  No  other  country  in  tlie 
I  to  Germany  products  of  equal  value, 
is  country  has  to  Face  a  situation 
an  entirely  new  set  of  (Jerman  tariff 
oany  of  them  showing  il  marked  in 
the  existing  tariff,  our  hrst  concern 
irhat  treatment  is  to  he  accorded  to 
raU  for  the  German  trade. 

Consul -General  Mason,  at  Berlin,  has 
transmitted  to  the  Washington  gov 
eniroent  an  exhibit  of  tbe  Geriimn 
■  showing  tbe  maximum  on  each 
ar  tbe  present  law,  the  reductions 
eaty,  tbe  autonomous  duties  to  go 
B  1906,  ftnd  tbe  reductions  granted 


From  the  Ohbi  Slatt  Jwmal  (ColDmboa). 

to  certain  European  countries  on  important 
articles  of  import.  From  this  tabulation  it 
appears  that  in  the  schedule  relating  to  dried 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots,  of  which 
the  United  States  now  exports  large  quan- 
tities to  Germany,  there  will  be  important 
changes  under  tlie  new  tariff  and  treaties. 
Tbe  present  duty  of  95  cents  per  100  kilograms 
will  be  increased  to  $2.38,  while  imports  from 
Italy,  Roumania,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Servia, 
countries  which  produce  a  surplus  of  these  dried 
fruits,  will  continue  to  be  admitted  under  the 
old  duty  of  !)5  cents.  If  our  wheat  and  rye  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  full  dutii-a  of  the  new  tariff, 
we  shall  he  compelled  to  pay  47  cents  per  100 
kilngrams  more  liuty  than  wheat  and  rye  from 
Italy,  Kouniania,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Servia. 
Our  wheat  export  to  Germany  last  year  amounted 
to  nearly  six  million  dollars.  Passing  to  manu- 
factured products,  we  find  that  American  sewing- 
machines,  of  which  we  sent  to  Germany  more 
than  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  last 
year,  wdl  be  seriously  discriminated  against 
through  the  treaty  which  Germany  has  negoti- 
ated with  Switzerland,  by  which  Swiss  machines 
are  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  |2.8.'>  per  100 
kilograms,   as  compared  with  the   : 
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tariff  rate  of  $8.33  which  the  United  States  will 
be  compelled  to  pay.  These  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances out  of  inany  which  might  be  cited  to 
show  the  handicaps  whicli  now  seem  certain  to 
be  placed  upon  our  trade  with  Germany  until 
some  form  of  reciprocity  arrangement  can  be 
entered  into  at  once  through  which  the  interests 
of  both  nations  may  be  protected.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  German  Government  is  readv 
to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty,  but  the  best 
friends  of  such  a  policy  in  this  country  do  not 
look  forward  with  hope  to  tlie  prospects  of  such 
a  treaty  when  it  comes  up  for  ratification  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  our  export  trade  in 
perity  aiut  the  general,  and  especially  that  with  the 
Portland  Fair.  ^^^  j.^g^.^   -^  j,jaking   rapid    growth. 

The  customs  reports  from  month  to  month  for 
the  Puget  Sound  district  indicate  that  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  prove  the  greatest  for  its 
export  trade  in  the  history  of  that  district.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  exports  for  the  year  will 
exceed  the  imports  by  fully  $15,000,  00.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  from  the  i)ort  of  Seattle 
are  flour  (which  is  a  local  product),  cotton,  and 
cotton  goods.  The  total  exports  of  the  month  for 
the  Puget  Sound  district  amounted  to  |;4,702,- 
616.  Another  indication  of  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  far  Northwest  is 
the  promptness  with  which  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition  has  been  brought  to  com- 
pletion. The  fair  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
on  June  1,  but  early  in  May  it  was  announced 
by  the  directors  that  the  construction  had  prac- 
tically been  completed  and  it  only  remained  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  landscape  work. 
Usually,  expositions  in  this  country  are  open 
five  or  six  months  at  least,  but  the  Portland  fair 
will  continue  for  onlv  four  and  a  half  months. 
It  is  aimed  to  have  the  exposition  as  complete 
on  the  opening  day  as  when  it  closes,  and  the 
favorable  weather  of  the  past  winter,  combined 
with  an  absence  of  labor  trou])les,  has  enabled 
the  directors  to  achieve  this  unusual  record. 
The  original  features  of  the  ex{K)sition  site  wore 
comprehensively  described  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Review. 

8  nit  ti  '^'^^^  most  important  problem  before 
at  the  reorganized  Panama  Canal  Corn- 
Panama,  ^i^igsion  during  the  ])a8t  few  weeks 
has  been  the  problem  of  sanitation.  Yellow  fe- 
ver has  made  serious  headway  in  both  Panama 
and  Colon,  and  s<iveral  government  officials  have 
been  its  victims.  Considering  the  unwholesome 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  the 
begiuDiug  of  active  operations  by  our  govern- 


ment, it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  feve 
sists  there.  AVe  could  hardly  expect  C 
Gorgas  to  banish  the  plague  within  a  singli 
but  we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
tions  are  greatly  improved,  and  that  daily 
ress  is  being  made  in  cleansing  the  plague 
Before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the 
will  have  good  supplies  of  pure  water, 
systems,  and  street-paving.  These  thn 
provements  ought  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
eating  the  scourge,  yet  we  must  not  exp 
suits  as  conclusive  and  sweeping  as  thoa 
were  reached  in  so  short  a  time  at  H 
Panama  is  much  farther  south,  and  the  sit 
there  is  harder,  on  many  accounts,  to  cope 
but  the  commission  has  done  away  with  m 
delays,  and  has  given  Colonel  Gorgas  evt 
cility  for  carrying  out  his  plans.  The 
outbreak  of  fever  is  now  well  under  contr 
hospitals  for  the  detention  of  affected  p 
have  now  been  provided.  Besides  these  so 
measures,  the  commission,  of  course,  has 
consideration  various  engineering  plans  1 
completion  of  th(5  canal.  As  between  tl 
level  proj(*ct  and  the  lock  system,  no  d< 
has  yet  been  reached  ;  but  perhaps  it  h 
been  fully  understood  by  the  public  th 
work  on  the  canal  can  go  on  for  two  yei 
fore  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  1 
definite  working  plan.  The  consulting 
of  (Miginec^rs  will  meet  in  September  to 
on  the  final  plans. 

^    „  The  cordiality  of  our  relatioii 

Our  Home-        ,  •  *  ▼-<  ... 

Coming  tliti  Countries  of  hurope  is  bem 
-Ambassadors,  ^nstrated  by  notable  expressi 
good -will  to  our  retiring  ambassadors 
Choate  leaves  Jjondon  with  more  than  the 
good-will  and  regard  of  our  British  br 
His  election  to  one  of  the  most  liighly 
positions  in  the  British  bar, — Bencher 
Inner  Temple, — is  evidence  of  his  populfl 
p]ngland.  This  body  (the  Inner  Temple) 
of  the  four  English  Inns  of  Court  whic 
played  a  great  })art  in  the  history,  not  < 
English  junspru<lenco,  but  of  English  lite 
General  Porter's  d(?parture  from  Paris  al 
marked  by  a  ban (|  net,  at  which  the  Fren< 
mier  and  almost  all  the  cabinet  were  preM 
made  complimentary  remarks  touching  c 
bassador's  stay  of  eight  years  in  Paris 
McCormick  had  also  received  evidences  t 
regard  and  appreciation  upon  his  departui 
St.  Peterslnirg.  These  three  ambassadoi 
most  worthily  represented  American  digni 
ditions,  and  interests  in  the  great  Europe) 
itals  to  which  they  were  accredited,  an< 
sustained  the  reputation  American  repr 
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•Iwaya  had  in  tboae  cities.    Mr.  Reid, 

;  Hr.  HcCormick,  in  Paris,  &nd  Mr. 
St.  Petersburg,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
I  sune  vorthy  traditions.  Important 
our  diplomatic  service  to  several  South 
conntries  were  also  announced, — the 

Minister  John  Barrett  f lom  Panama 
uid  that  of  Minister  Htissell  from  the 

capital  to  Cardcas.     Mr.  Rowen  had 

A  leave  of  absence  from  Venezuela, 

atnnied  to  the  United  States  to  assist 

ent  in  Inveetigating  certain  charges 

proved  without  foundation)  against 
lister  to  ^'enezuela  Fi'ancia  I).  Loomis, 
ADt  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Loomis 
Ur.  Flowen's  predecessor  at  Carucaa. 
tter  had  reported  to  "Washington  ao- 
mrreot  in  the  country  affecting  Mr. 
pntation.     Latin  America  is  sending 

its  very  best  men.  For  example,  the 
isn  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
presentative  since  the  Brazilian  lef;a 
len  made  an  emljassy,  is  Dr.  Joaquim 
kbnco  de  Araujo,  a  scholar  and  an 
[Me  writings  on  international  law  are 
a  in  thia  country. 


MlAtoUa  bouawlUi  bis  dnly  well  and  nobly 
:lki  anl««nalt««p«etaDd  admiratiunufakiD- 
ud  Ui  iiwi>~   TiMi  nraeh  (London] . 


^it1i'""f  ^^^'^  diplomatic  changes  of  great 
"miIo^r/  importance  to  American  interests, 
Jatan.  ^^^  destined,  beyond  a  doubt,  to 
have  considerable  effect  upon  tlie  future  rela- 
tions of  the  nations  now  at  war  in  the  far 
East,  were  the  retirement  of  Count  Cassini,  as 
Russian  ambassador,  from  Washington  and  the 
appointment  ofliaron  Rosen  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government 
(not  yet  actually  carried  out)  of  raising  the 
Japanese  legation  in  tliis  country  to  the  rank  of 
an  embassy.  The  seven  years  of  Count  Cassini'a 
stay  in  "Washington,  during  most  of  which  he 
has  been  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  very 
popular  socially,  have  been  important  ones  in 
HuBBo-American  relations.  Elsewhere  in  this 
isBiie  an  outline  of  Count  Cassini'a  career  and 
his  attitude  on  important  questions  of  the  day 
are  presented.  His  succeBBor,  Itaron  Rosen,  was 
formerly  Russian  minister  to  Tokio,  and  while 
at  the  Japanese  capital  was  one  of  the  strongest 
ailvocates  of  peace,  vigorously  opposing  Admiral 
.'Mexiev's  warlike  preparations  in  Manchuria. 
Ilaron  Rosen  lias  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  Japanese,  and  his  appointment  to  Washing- 
fm,  where,  it  is  believed,  at  least  some  of  the 
(M-ace  negotiations  will  be  condueted,  is  looked 
upon  in  many  quarters  as  an  indication  that 
the  peace  party  is  in  the  ascendency  at  St.  Pe- 
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tersburg.  Baron  Roeec's  acquaintance  wiUi  tins 
country  and  the  American  people  extends  over 
a  period  of  some  thirty  years.  He  has  been 
consul-general  at  New  York,  and  was  chnnji 
d'affaires  at  "Washington  during  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  administration.  In  an  interview,  in  Ht. 
Poleraburg.  in  the  middle  of  May,  upon  the 
announcement  of  his  appointment,  Haron  RoBon 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  in  Ilussia  the 
word  '■  American  "  has  alwaya  been  synonymous 
with  friend.  He,  like  Count  Cassini,  attributes 
the  change  of  sentiment  in  this  country  toward 
Russia  to  a  misunderstanding, — a  misunder- 
standing which  he  -  sincerely  belirvos  the  future 
and  impartial  history  will  correct."  It  is  confi- 
dently esiHicted  that  Hunm  Rosen  will  take  part 
in  the  peace  negotiations.  The  e.xcellent  services 
of  the  Japanese  minister,  Mr.  Takahira,  have 
deserved  the  most  gt-nerous  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  his  government ;  and,  far  as  the  Amer- 
ican ptKiple  are  concerned,  he  would  make  a  very 
satisfactory  ambassador  at  Washington.  Tlie 
Japanese  minii^ter's  personality  and  career  arc 
touchfd  upon  on  anothi-r  page  in  this  number 
of  the  Review. 


Britiis       Even  if  the  Tory  governnn 
(**  ariiiiii    not  losing  ground  at  every 

Peonie.  presentation  of  tlie  budget  n 
a  most  im[>ortant  and  interesting  event 
isb  polities.  In  his  sjwoch  accompan; 
presentatiim  of  the  budget,  Mr.  Austei 
berlain,  chancellor  of  tlie  exeliefjuer,  ■ 
that  there  was  a  large  surplus  (iU.OOi; 
the  national  treasury.  I.'ijiitrary  to  the 
espeotation,  Iiowever,  he  did  n-i  anu<m 
reduction  in  the  iiicuuii'  tax.  which  is  n<ii 
than  it  has  been  since  lM"i4  (except,  of 
during  the  period  of  the  Soulh  Atricii 
Last  year  it  was  iucn-ased  from  eluv 
in  the  pound  to  one  shilling,  and  m* 
able  on  all  incomes  over  £1'10,  with  ai 
ance  fur  life  insurance  as  the  only  dei 
The  middle  merchant  class,  which  has  \k< 
ually  becoming  alienated  from  the  Tor 
had  been  looking  for  a  redu<-tion  of  this 
age  to  the  eightpence  rate,  which  had  ■ 
be  looke'i  upon  as  the  permani'nt  rate  in 
years.  Mr.  (.'hambcrlain,  hnwever.  hag 
to  use  the  surplus  in  a  way  to  relii've  tin 
classes.  He  has  eflected  a  reduction  of 
import  duty  on  tea,  a  reiluctiuu  to  go  in 
on  July  1.  In  accordance  with  the  habi 
t'>ni  of  the  chancellor  of  the  eschequcr 
some  social  or  economic  inference  fi 
budget  figures  as  he  presents  tliem  t"  tli 
of  t'ommous,  Mr.  Chamberlain  indulged 
speculation  as  to  thu  cause  of  the  slirii 
the  revenue  from  beer  and  spirits,  wli 
jC1;:7,0im)  lielow  the  estimate.  In  his 
thisshrinkage  is  "largely  at tributableloi 
in  tiie  habits  of  the  people." 

ThomaKKVK  are  (liscui-vring  other  place*  JD 
Hlwiid  their  leisure  time  and  inociej-  than  publi 
Tliey  no  more  to  tUeat*rs  aud  nuiNic  halU  a 
Fxciimioiis  aliKurb  much  of  the  monef  that 
}<l>eiit  un  drink. 

lie  did  not  say,  although  lie  proiiabt; 
have  douf  so  with  some  truth,  that  the 
e.xiHMiditnre  for  liquors  is  due  in  some  J 
the  industrial  depression,  a  fact  indicate 
incn-asetl  exjienditure  by  the  "piHir  law' 
ians,  as  brought  out  in  his  own  figures. 


A  Mtw  em 


I'roblcms  (or 


dcfeni 


up  for  heated  discussion  in  I 
pngrvmmt.  jgjj  I'arliament  during  carl 
Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  Committe 
fciisi;  uf  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Halfour 
ni'unced  a  new  distribution  of  tho  Britit 
Heretofore,  the  fundamental  jilan  of 
nnvai  policy  has  been  to  safeguard  I 
and  in  accordance  with  this  it  has  b« 
tniued  that  the  British  navy  must  >!' 
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Sj,  Afl  has  alreatjy  been  eUted  several 
n  these  pages,  the  present  dietarbancea 
loat  the  former  Polish  kingdom  are  not 
1,  but  economic  and  social,  in  character, 
B  leading  Poles  realize  that  the  time  has 

come  for  revolution.  They  are  begin- 
3  believe  that  their  political  future  is 
up  in  that  of  the  Russian  Empire.  At 
e,  their  attitude  in  RuBBia'e  hour  of  trial 
a  correct,  and  the  social  disorders  have 
:cliiBively  the  work  of  agitators,  many  of 

it  is  believed,  have  been  Germaos  ex- 
!rom  their  own  country.  In  a  "  Leading 
,"  this  month,  is  preaonted  an  outline  of 
guage  question  as  it  is  to-day  in  Poland, 
piificant  Polish  and  Ucniian  comment. 

"  There  are  three  powers  at  war  in  the 
m^  farf^t."  recently  observed  a  British 
diplomat, — "  Hussia,  Japan,  and  Ad- 
ozhestvenski."  Although  uttered  in  jest, 
mte  of  the  past  month  have  shown  that 
)  considerable  truth  in  this  statement. 
iBsian  naval  commander  lias  apparently 
sd  no  interests  but  his  own,  and  has 
rded  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  and  re- 
from  Paris  as  calmly  as  he  has  ignored 
from  Tokio  and  warnings  from  London, 
ihe  mass  of  contradictory  reports  as  to 
nd  places  the  facts  stand  out  that,  de- 
[nssian  and  French  statements  to  the 
y,  the  Russian  squadron  was  still  close 
French  Indo-Chinese  coast  as  late  as 
:.  During  hia  stay  of  from  ten  days  to 
eks  in  the  French  territorial  harbors  of 
ah  and  Honkohe  bays,  Admiral  Rozhest- 
faad  supplied  himself  bountifully  with 
id  other  necesaari^B.  This  was  in  de- 
of  orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
'.  all  the  efforts  of  the  sniall  t'rench  terri- 
iquadron  under  Admiral  de  Jonqui^res. 
ly  8  (or  9).  the  reenforcing  squadron 
Admiral  Nebogatov  joined  Rozhestven- 
1  was  merged  in  the  main  fleet.  Ne 
v't  squadron  consisted  mostly  of  old 
>w  vessels,  but  their  presence  materially 
ed  Rozhestvenski's  strength.  By  May  '20, 
mbined  Russian  fleet,  comprising  si.xty 
ssele  and  a  numlier  of  auxiliaries,  was  re- 
proceeding  northward  ;  but  whether  in- 
i;  battle  with  Admiral  Togo  or  seeking 
Siberian  harbor  (Vladivostok  or  Petro 
ik),  is  not  known  at  this  writing,  fon- 
•  reports  as  to  the  seaworthy  comlition  of 
wian  ships  had  hwa  coming  from  the  far 
Certain  it  is  that  they  must  have  been  in 
>f  docking,  since  iliey  have  Ixjcn  in  the 
wnstantly  for  nearly  eight  months.    Rumor 


had  it  that  Admiral  Rosheetveaski's  health  had 
broken  down  and  that  he  had  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved ;  but  this  rumor,  as  well  as  the  report 
from  Paris  that  Admiral  Togo's  flagship,  the 
Mikata,  had  been  sunk  by  a  mine,  were  not  con- 
firmed, and  both  were  vigorously  denied.  In  spite 
of  all  its  misfortunes  and  delays,  and  after  all  haa 
been  said  about  tlie  >'  benevolent  neutrality  "  of 
France,  the  union  of  these  two  squadrons  m- 
Chinese  waters  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  a 
vindication  of  the  Russian  navy  and  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  those  who  have  charged  the  Rus- 
siaoB  with  utter  naval  incompetency.  The  Jap- 
anese Government  has  placed  the  strictest  em- 
bargo on  naval  news,  and  but  little  is  known  of 
Togo's  movements.  His  tactics  and  the  larger 
problem  of  diplomacy  before  him,  however,  are 
outlined  (on  page  684  of  this  issue)  in  an  article 
by  a  Japanese  student  of  the  war  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  naval  situation  closely,  basing  his  sUte- 
ments  on  authoritative  information  from  Japan. 

^  Serious  international   complications 

FnM*  were  threatened  by  the  intense  feel- 
imtniitg.  jj,g  aroused  in  Japan  over  what  was 
termed  the  aboae  of  France's  hospitality  by 
Rozheetvenski  and  the  culpability  of  the  repub- 
lic in  harboring  the  Russians  and  permitting 
them  to  refit  in  her  temtorial  waters.  While 
breaches  of  neutrality  in  favor  of  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet  were  "  tolerable  west  of  Singapore, 
they  cannot  [declared  one  of  the  semi-official 
journals  of  Tokio]  be  endured  for  a  moment  east 
of  that  point."  Following  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
cited discussion  in  the  Japanese  press,  charging 
France  with  violation  of  neutrality  and  calling 
upon  England  tu  observe  the  terms  of  her  alli- 
ance with  Japan,  the  Japanese  liovernment 
made  a  protest  to  the  French  Government,  which 


Japan:    "Tht  'Open  Door     »  nil  tigbl,  bal  11 
Chrougb,  I  ran  sImi." 

From  the  Anultrdanuntr  (AmHMrdam). 
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of  the  Inter  national  I'oslal  ConCorencc 
lenta  have  the  rjg)it  to  stop,  in  their  re- 

territoric'B.  all  UileKrauiB  "siippoHed  tu 
[erouB."  The  general  attitude  of  the 
press,  and  the  request  for  information 
tritish  premier,  elicited  a  formal  state- 

the  French  ainhussaiior  at  Lrmdon  to 
?ral  effect  that  France  has  strictly  com- 
th  all  obligations  of  neutrality  in  so  far 
□aval  force  in  far-Eastern  waters  per- 
nor to  do  80.  Jt  shoul.l  lie  noted,  liow- 
it  wlion  Admiral  do  Jon.juien-s  backed 
iquests  by  warships  Rozlicstvenski  finally 
:hem  and  left  Fn-nch  territorial  waters. 

^VhiIe  it  had  I.een  g.^nerally  believed 
In  that  the  catDpaign  on  land  would 
■'  wait  on  the  result  of  the  expected 
;tween  Admirals  Togo  ami  Kozhestven- 
38e  reading  of  the  ulHcial  re|K>r(s  is&ui^ 
Japanese  commanders  indicated  that 
middle  of  May  Field  .Mai-shal  Uyama 
lisposed  his  forces  that  the  envelopment 
ivostok  had  practically  begun.  Tiiis 
1  borne  out  by  the  wnlioe  given  by  the 
authorities  that  all  foreign  agents  must 


leave  the  city  before  June  1.  There  had  been 
reports  of  minor  actions  without  decisive  re- 
sult, and  on  May  18  a  reconnoissance  in  force 
by  Field  Marshal  Oyania's  army  actually  took 
place.  It  was  rumoreil  that  a  largo  Japanese 
army,  under  General  Hasegawa,  had  landed 
in  Korea  early  in  May,  and,  despite  the  pres- 
ence in  that  country  of  a  considerable  Russian 
raiding  force,  had  marched  along  the  route 
taken  by  General  Kawamura  to  meet  the  main 
Jajianese  army  and  complete  the  investment  of 
Vladivostok  from  the  land  side.  In  a  report  to 
the  f'zar.  General  Linevitch,  the  new  com- 
mander-in-chief, declared  that  the  peril  to  the 
army,  and  its  losses,  after  the  battle  of  Muk- 
den, had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  spirit 
of  the  Russian  troops,  he  declared,  is  strong. 
and  the  army  is  not  at  all  demoralized.  General 
Kuropatkin,  in  an  interview,  blamed  his  sub- 
ordinate generals  for  his  defeat  at  Mukden, 
and  declared  that  in  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility lies  the  chief  cause  of  Itussian  failure. 
The  official  report  of  Russian  losses  during  the 
scries  of  actions  known  as  the  battle  of  Mukden 
places  the  killed  and  wounded  at  1.9(10  officers 
and  87,000  men.  Tlie  Jai)anese  dead,  sick,  and 
wounded,  from  the  beginning  o£  the  war  up 
to  May  1,  ex-l'rernier  Okuma  recently  stated, 
amonnt  to  between  250,000  and  300,000. 

Etit  Ratiia  "^''"^  retirement  of  Count  Cassini  from 
fnf.r  '  the  Russian  embassy  in  Washington. 
'''""'■  and  tiie  death  of  I'aul  I.essar,  Rus- 
sian minister  at  Peking,  after  ti'n  years  of  Rus- 
sia's preponderance  in  China,  recall  the  chapter, 
now  apparently  closed,  of  Russia's  brilliant,  sub- 
tle diplomacy  at  I'eking,  now  to  be  succee<ied 
by  an  era  which  will  Bimie  day  l>e  described  as 
that  of  Japanese  ascendency.  The  armies  of  the 
Mikado  are  at  present  in  such  undisputi'd  control 
of  the  former  Chinese  dependencies  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria  that  the  Tokio  government  has 
just  perfected  plans  to  replace  niilitaiy  control 
by  civil  on  the  continent,  a  status  which  was 
arrived  at  in  Korea  some  months  ago.  All  re- 
ports from  Seoul  describe  the  wonderful  trans- 
formatiim  in  the  once  hermit  kingdom  by  Jap- 
anese iniltience.  Railroads  are  bein^  built,  and 
harliors  improved,  ami,  thanks  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  Japanesi!  gendarmerie  for  the  corrupt 
Korean  poliee,  order  is  maintained  in  the  capital 
and  throughout  thesurroundingcountry.  Japan 
now  controls  all  communications  between  Korea 
and  the  outside  world,  including  railroads,  posts. 
telegraphs,  and  telepbonoa.  In  this  connection 
we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  it  was  by  inad- 
vertence that  we  announced  (in  our  issue  for 
February)  that  I'rof.  Homer  H.  Ihilbert  was  an 
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memory  of  G&mhettii.  At  llorilt-aux  \&  & 
recojfnition  of  the  olaiins  of  ili;it  great 
HQ&n  upon  the  gratitude  of  liiacoiiiitrymen. 
M  of  conimpmorativc  cxiTciscs  'if  pomiliar 
t  to  AmericanB  will  taki^  place  during  the 
of   July  4,   whun    an    Amcrimn  warehip 

Iwck  from  Paris,  for  ioternient  at  An- 
\,  tbe  raiaaine  of  .lolin  Paul  Jones.  Thanks 
BntiriRg  zeal  of  (Icneral  I'orter.  the  satis* 
r  identification  of  the  retiiuina  oT  tliis  naval 
ad  been  accomtilislied,  and  his  rcmiiins  aic 
transferred  from  a  t^Rrtieterv  in  I'uris  to 
Bter  of  American  naval  traditions,  where 
lOrial  chapel  will  he  erected  t"  mnj-k  tiieir 
Hting-place.  Thi'  approviil  cT  tin.'  design 
e  new  McKinli-y  memirial  to  be  Vmilt  at 
S,  Ohio,  and  thu  unveiling  ..[  the  nionu- 
in  the  Capitol,  t"  the  late  Frances  K.  AVil- 
me  ateo  commemorative  events  of  national 
It  and  eignificancG. 

I_^_  A  marriage  of  interest  and  inipor- 
Mrf  tance  to  the  entire  world  is  that  of 
"•**■  Frederick  William,  the  crown  prince 
nuny,  to  Grand  Duchess  Cecilia  of  Meek- 
fg-Schverin,  which  has  been  riniillyset  for 
8.  The  future  German  oniperor  is  just 
r-three  yeara  of  age.  a  modest  but  digni- 
gnth,  who  has  been  trained  to  re.ali:ti<  the 
e  of  hia  position,  and  who.  it  is  gener- 
"i,  will  in  every  resjiect  be  a  wcrlhv 
■to  to  bis  father,  lie  \s  a  soldier  by  iii- 
Mi,  by  tradition,  and  by  education,  but  as 
"  ^iirna  DO  evidence  of  nnliliirv  .imbi- 


tiona.  Both  he  and  bis  wife- 
to-be  are  much  devoted  to 
outdoor  sports.  They  are  said 
to  be  healthy,  unaffected 
young  people.  Both  speak 
English  without  an  accent. 
Another  royal  wedding  set 
for  June,  in  London,  is  that 
of  Prince  Oscar  Gustav 
Adolph,  6on  of  thf  acting 
king,  Gustav,  of  Sweden-Nor- 
way, and  heir-ajiparent  to  the 
throne,  to  Margaret,  Princess 
of  (.'onnaught,  niece  of  King 
Edward  of  England.  The 
persistently  reported  be- 
trothal of  King  Alfonso  of 
Spain  to  Victoria  Patricia, 
I'rincessof  ("onnaught,  sister 
of  Margaret,  is  another  event 
of  world-interest.  King  Al- 
fonso is  planning  to  visit 
England  during  the  summer. 

The  great  race  across  the  Atlantic 
Oetaii  for  tho  Emperor  William's  cup  is  a 
YaeMHat*  pleasant  and  reassuring  innovation 
in  yachting  contests.  It  shows  a  wholesale  strip- 
ping off  of  the  complex  rules,  rtgulationa,  and 
allowances  that  ma<le  the  America's  cup  races 
something  nf  a  puzzle  to  tho  average  citizen. 
There  were  eleven  yachts,  ri'al  seagoing  vessels, 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  FifiiT-de-Lys,  of  86 
tons,  to  the  Earl  of  (Crawford's  full-rigged  ship 
■if  a  yacht,  the  ValhaUa,  of  ()47  tons.    Theeleven 
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ian  lefcations.  Each  university  is  privi 
send  five  delegates  to  the  cuogress.  ati<l 

Dndary  or  special  school  two  delegates. 
associationa  ami  automobile  and  yaclit 

ring  a  natioDaK'haracter  are  also  entitled 
five  delegates  each.  On  this  occasion 
the  famous  Olympic  diplomas  will  lie 

. — the  first  to  President  Roosevelt,  the 


;o  I>r.  Fridtjof  Nanseii,  tho  Norwegian 
:plorer,  and  the  tliinl  tu  Mr.  Hantcm  Ilu- 
e  Brazilian  aeronaut.  The  ne."ct  series 
pic  games  will  be  held  at  iinnie,  in  1U08. 
trtant  addition  to  the  programme!  at  that 
1  be  a  series  of  artistic  I'ontests.  at  which 
ill  he  given  for  the  best  work  in  paint- 
pture.  architi'cture.  literature,  and  music, 
condition  l>eing  that  the  work  shall  treat 
athletic  snbjeet  or  net  insjiiration  from 
id  or  sport.  Thisexpausiim  of  the  Olym- 
■ramme  is  a  8uggeritii>ii  of  liiirc.n  I'ierre 
>ertin,  the  indefatitrabli;  organizer  and 
r  of  the  whole  Olyiiipii'  movement. 

,  Last  mouth  we  brieliy  noted  in  these 

pages  some  of  M  r.  .\  ndrew  <  'in ■n^■^;ie'3 

recent  Ijenefiii-iiniis  to  .\meri.'Hn  col. 

X  before  the  May  numb.-r  of  tlu-  Rkv[kw 

Ewa  had  reached  our  rea^lers  anuounce- 


ment  was  made  of  a  n 

to  tlie  cause  of  Ame 
vealed  the  donor's  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  gener- 
osity, in  a  wholly  new  light.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  trust  fund  tiie  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  to  pension  those  college 
jirofesBors  in  the  United  States.  Canuda,  and 
Newfoundland  wLo,  through  old  nge  or  other 
disability,  have  become  incapable  of  renderinE 
efficient  service.  The  amount  set  aside  for  this 
purixjse  is  $11), 0110, 00(1,  invested  in  "i  per  cent. 
first-mortgage  bonds  <>f  the  United  States  .'^teel 
Corporation,  the  actual  market  value  of  these 
securities  at  the  present  time  being*!  I,.")I)0,(K)0. 
The  board  of  trustees  chosen  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  college  profesHurs,  These 
tnistees  are  to  hold  office  for  five  years  and  to 
be  eligible  tor  reelection,  one-fifth  retiring  each 
year.  Each  institution  participating  in  the  fund 
will  be  permitted  to  cast  one  vote  for  tnistees. 
Teclinical  schools  are  included  with  universities 
and  colleges  among  tlie  institutions  to  be  bene- 
fited, and  no  distinction  of  sex,  creed,  or  color 
is  to  be  regarded.  State  institutions  are  ex- 
cluded, and  so,  too,  are  sectarian  colleges  which 
require  a  majority  of  their  tnistees,  officers, 
faculty,  or  students  to  belong  to  any  specified 
Btrct,  or  which  impose  any  theological  test.  Ex- 
cluding the  two  classes  of  institutions  named, 
it  has  been  found  that  9;t  colleges  and  technical 
schools  will  benefit  by  the  fund.  There  aie 
^-t.'JOO  professors  in  the  faculties  of  these  schools. 
whoso  salaries  aggregate  (7, 720.000.  The  aim 
will  be  to  make  each  professor's  annuity  the 
equivalent  of  half-pay. 

This  pension  scheme  has  been  hailed 
Kni  by  college  officers  throughout  the 
Bififieaii^.  country  not  only  as  a  most  wise  and 
useful  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  a  class 
of  men  who  fully  merit  the  kindliest  treatment 
in  their  declining  years.  Imt  as  a  promising  sol- 
vent of  one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems 
in  university  and  college  administration.  In 
most  of  our  colleges,  large  and  small,  there  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  professors  kept  on 
duty  long  after  their  period  of  real  usefulness 
was  [)ast.  simply  because  there  was  no  means 
provided  by  which  they  could  have  a  living 
after  tht'y  ceased  to  receive  their  professional 
salaries.  Not  only  did  the  old  system  tend  to 
impair  in  this  way  the  efficiency  of  our  univer- 
sity and  ci)llege  instruction,  but  it  tended  at  the 
same  time  to  deter  young  men  of  real  ability 
from  seeking  acndemic  positions,  since  it  was 
known  tliat  professors'  salaries  in  this  country 
sre  now  so  nieiig<'r  that  it  is  practically  impoa- 
sib!e  for  a  man  of  family  to  lay  up  anythini^  to 
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■  iiiy,  H11.1  nil  men  liesitati"  to  face  an  o'd 
iiL:iiii  [friiiry.  Thus,  tlie  c(ni8(!(Hii'iic(«i 
i';ti'm'irit'"3  (lenctroiis  jjift  will  ha  far- 
;.  Hii'l  Ijlu'ral  Rn<.l  teclinicnl  ciliicaliun  in 
miry  uiiiy  '»'  iin'i'e  profuumlly  atli'Cteil 
111  by  any  siuffle  educational  <;niluwiiient 
i.'vcr  l>t*en  inadi). 


J  The  plans  for  <'o6i>eration  Iiotwi-fn 
(.'oliiiiibia  I'liivcrsity  and  tin?  Nii- 
tional  Acailifiny  nI  iJrsinn.  whii'h 
•n  under  conBiiiri-Htion  fi>r  8cveral  yuars. 
elv  to  result  in  thi;  creiition  of  a  ;;n>al 
(  Hue  arts  in  Saw  York  City.  Tho  tini- 
ign-t'i  t>>  fstjiMish  a  faculty  and  to  main- 
ruction  in  architftcture.  iiinsii-,  iwiinlinn, 
pture.  It  will  also  iirovnin  a  siti-  for  a 
,nnd  will  assist  tho  acadwny  in  rjiininfr 
i.rum  iX'ciuin-.l  for  tint  erectiim  of  sncli  a 
J.  Tliesu  jilans,  wliii.-li  wei-o  originally 
d  by  I'ri'sMi-nt  Hutler.  of  Ciilunilnii. 
t<-iniilalfi  a  close  association  with  tlio 
litaii  Muju'Uin  <.f  Art.  Tliia  iin]>orlJinl 
which  is  n.iw  w.-ll  advanced  toward 
.n.  will  tiionii  a  yr.-ut  deal  to  tlio  fulnrc 
ican  nrt.    Takon  in  .onQyttioii  v 


ii.f  ti 


I  ACH. 


II  Uoni 


d.wrihcd  hy  Ml 
ihe  Ukview  of  1 
inji;  of  American 


,  K.n.  Millot  in  this  unmi^pr 
lEviEwa.  it  indicates  a  ijiiirii' 
interest  in  th«  artistic  life. 


Senator  (Irville  H.  Plait,  of  (■'■ini" 

'HmV     *■'-""'■■  '^'^^'se   d.-ath  occurn-d  ..ii.v 

few  weeks  after  that  of  liia  eoll.-wi- 

Senator  Ilnwley.  representiMi  a  sinnuliirly  iis'-'-i 


type  of  pul.lii- 


mix* 


He  had   I 
of  tlio 


fhipM 


ing  all  of  tluit  [K'l 
tions.  and  excrciainK  an  iiilliienci' 
of  Icjiisliitign  such  as  fuw  of  his 
Iiretende.!  to  wield.  Yet  to  the  counlry  "i  iirp- 
outside  of  Washington,  his  name,  priiir  ii  !t< 
ditu-nt^ion  and  adoption  of  the  f:iniou8  -Flin 
Anienilment."  Of^fining  our  relations  wiili  ''ni* 
was  coiii[)urativeIv  unfamiliar  Hiram  tR'ni 
whodiei!  last  month  in  New  York  .Stale  wi""' 
am.rded  tlie  honor  of  a  public  funeral  br  it' 
city  of  New  York.  ha<I  actually  lived  iii  fi^ 
centuries,  liaviup  attained  the  ape  of  ■■w  hur. 
dred  and  livi-  years.  As  a  lad  of  fourtwn  -■' 
had  taken  pait  in  our  second  war  with  il"" 
llrilaiii.  and  he  is  bi'lievod  to  have  Iwen  ihr'ai' 
Purviv.T  of  that  conflict.  Almost  the  wlie>  l:i' 
tory  of  nur  national  government  is  en.lirii*' 
wiiliiii  the  span  of  this  single  human  i'll' 
.\moTig  the  eminent  Americans  whose  ■tvarJ 
have  iH'eii  recently  chronicled  are  lien.  i'O- 
hugh    Lee    and    Joseph   Jeflerson.    the  veierU 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


:■  AND  OOVEttNMENT— AMERICAN. 

The  gfu  iuvesti^BtiiiK  tommittw  of  the 
legislature  comlileten  thu  tnkiiiK  ')(  testi- 

ir  York  City SwretHry  Hiti'hci^k  di«- 

nuployeea  in  the  Imlinn  wareliouse  in  Xew 
I  charges  of  IrregiilHrity  in  ofHce. 
Attorney-GeiierAl  Mriody  suHtdiiii*  tbe  Sec- 
Interior  in  hi»  relmteaHTPKiiienlBwithcer- 
la ....  Secretary  Taft  oiilline^  the  pulicy 
the  Panama  KHilrootl  will  l>e  ciiiemted. 
M  Judiciary  Committee  ot  llie  New  York 
Uir  UDaDitiioiiMly  reiHiiiiitieiicl.s  tlie  removal 
r  Justice  Warren  B.  Hooker. 
L  tbe  Baltimore  city  election  the  DeinocratH 
I  ot  both  brancheH  of  tlie  city  leRltlature 
p   La   Follette,   of   Wistonsiii,    nigUH   the 

'  Wll The    lulerstaii!  Commerce   Coni- 

a  statement  of  comi)lHiiitHAK"i>i»t  common 
Cayor  Weaver,  of  Philiulifliiliia,  ileciarex 
ID  to  the  proponed  leaHc  of  the  city  gnu 
sventy-flve  yearn  for  the  mini  of  #as,000,«0(l 

resident  Roosevelt  liiirrlen  the  inveHtlgation 

so  trUHt  by  the  feilerat  Kraml  jury  in  the 

istrict. 

epreMntatlve  Frank  I).  IlrandeKee  (Rep.)  in 

e  Connecticut  I  jegisIa(iir<-10Hui.-ceiMl  United 

or O.  H.  Plftlt,  deiert-ed. 

•resident  RooHeve It  telli  i-epre-wntallvesof 

strikers  that  he  lieartlly  Hi)|ir«v«i  ot  Mayor 

rtB  to  preserve  lair  and  iirdKr. 
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(Sacce»soT  to  the  late  BenaCor  O.  H.  Plait.) 


April  25.— Ad  insurrection  In  Arahia  n 
anthority  ot  the  Sultan  a.t  bead  ot  the  MohanimedaDH 

The  drott  ot  a  new  conctitntion  tor  the  Transvaal 

is  pnbliHhed  in  I^ndon The  Cxar  of  Kiiasla  ^|ain 

promise.^  the  convening  of  n  popular  asHembly. 

April  27.— General  Kolnc)tf  is  appoiiited  governor-gen- 
eral ot  Moscow. 

April  SX.— Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  an  prenideot  ot  the 
British  I^ocal  (iovernnient  Uoanl.  add  reiwes  an  order  to 
the  GuardianH  ot  the  Pour  rvlntlng  to  underfed  children 
in  the  schools. 

April  21t.— The  C»ir  of  Kuwiia  makes  a  decree  ^rant- 
inK  religious  freedom. 

May  1. — One  hiindreil  perMOHK  are  Khol  hy  the  troops 
in  Waniaw.Budanuniljer  are  killed  or  wounded  at  I^». 

May  3. —The  British  House  of  Commons  deliates  a 
bill  for  the  restriction  of  immi(cratlon. 

May  .H. — Lord  Dnnraven  issues  n  pamphlet  declaring 
that  Ireland  cannot  IjeAnKliciKed  and  urging  measures 

of  self-goveriiTiU'nt Kep  resent  at  ives  of  the  provin 

cial  Kemstvos  gather  in  Moscow  for  the  general  zemetvo 
congress  called  for  May  5,  despite  police  prohibitioiL.^^B 

May  4,— In  Warsaw,  the  Socialists  en(ot.;'iV\v«ti 
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SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


BpasD  ram  PARTtna  oum.  tri  mioktv  nihrod  is  a  hnw  kAle. 

Trom  the  Inlfr-Oecan  (Chicago).  From  tbe  IPurtd-Hcrofd  (Omkba.). 


JT  the  leadlDic  Dem.--™tlc  rluh  ..t  Chlc«t(.).|  The  Heahs  ;  "  \Vo-r«  Kind  h»'a  gone." 

From  tbe  H'ruM  (NtwYork).  Fmni  tlic  rrHiiiiie  IMliinKapolln). 

TBE  CARTOONISTS  WELCOME  THE  PRESIDENT  RETfRNINO  FROM  HIS  WESTERN  HUNT. 
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From  the  Wiirhl-HrrnM  (Dm&ha), 


':,:  S  'iir'rruiinMl   iliai  "the  lingH  sliall  tnke 

I. '.  ;i.*in.iji(li."— SewBitem.  New  Vort  Trilmiu:  thb  nOHT  OW  bib  rirB. 

Fmmlhc  ir.irt,(  (Xew  Yorki.  From  tbe  Bn»hltfii  DaAvEnoh  (N«w  Turk). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


durliiK  the  past  few  weeks  In  the  Philadelphia  newspapcra 
In  IhE  rampalKn  aicainiit  the  "nrKaniiatlon'H"  passage  uf 
the  raiuous  "utaa  lease"  measDres,  which  are  described  b/ 
Mr.  RoKers  in  nnulher  part  of  this  HEVIKir. 


'("W(T  I'retr  fj*t,  Paul' 


THE  CAREER  OF  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON. 


enf7 


3  almost  always  centers  in  one  or  two  char- 
's. 

still  more  recent  evolution,  or  devolution, 
hich  the  control  of  the  best  theaters  through- 
,he  country  has  passed  from  the  individuals, 
Y  of  them  actor-managers,  who  formerly 
cised  it,  into  the  hands  of  a  speculative  syn- 
»,  is  one  with  which  he  had  little  or  no  sym- 
y,  though  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  op- 
it  with  effective  persistency.  He  was  never 
hter,  and  saw  no  reason,  apparently,  for  risk- 
his  personal  fortunes  in  a  struggle  against 
,  seemed  to  be  an  irresistible,  if  not  a  desir- 

commercial  tendency. 

It  to  return  to  the  story  of  Jefferson's  career. 
I  in  his  youth  he  had  seen  the  advisability 
lentifying  himself  with  a  purely  American 
EKSter,  in  a  play  by  an  American  author  ; 
when,  some  time  after  his  successful  imper- 
tion  of  Asa  Trenchard  in  *'  Our  American 
dn," — a  play  in  which,  however,  his  own 
^rmance  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  that  of 
em  as  Lord  Dundreary^ — he  came  upon  Ir- 
's  allusion  to  himself,  it  set  him  thinking 
af  a  line  that  led  directly  to  the  "  Sketch- 
ed and  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  story 
tip   Van  Winkle's  long  sleep.     These  had 

tested,  though  not  thoroughly,  by  his  father 
his  brother,  among  others,  and  Jefferson 
ediately  procured  the  two  or  three  plays  that 
been  based  on  Irvine's  version  of  the  old 
5  Mountains  legend  and  constructed  a  new 
for  himself.  The  production  of  this  piece 
ashington,  where  it  was  favorably  received, 
B  convincing  him  of  its  merits,  at  the  same 

disclosed  its  defects.  After  a  professional 
irn  of  several  years  in  Australia  and  New 
and  while  the  Civil  War  raged  at  home,  and 
mpse  of  South  America  and  Panama,  he  took 
3lay  to  England,  got  Dion  Boucicault  to  re- 
it,  and  produced  it  in  London  with  a  sue- 
that  exceeded  his  fondest  expectations.  This 
just  forty  years  ago  ;  and  thenceforth  Joe 
frson  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  were  as  insepa- 
f  connected  in  men's  thoughts  as  (^hang  and 

the  Siamese  twins, 
ifferson^s  main  contribution  to  the  effective- 

of  the  play,  apart  from  liis  wonderfully 
pathetic  presentation  of  tlie  leading  charac- 
was  the  emphasizing  of  the?  ghostly  nature 
lendrik  Hudson's  gnomo-like  crew,  with 
rn  he  drinks  in  the  mountains  before  falling 
tp.      In  earlier  stage  versions  of  the  legend, 

had  both  sung  and  spok(^n  ;  in  his,  they 
\  voiceless,  and  no  little  ingenuity  was  re- 
ad to  devise  speech(.'s  wliich  they  could  an- 


swer with  a  nod.  The  result,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  an  act  unique  upon  the  stage,  in  that  only  one 
of  the  characters  speaks,  while  the  rest  converse 
in  dumb  show.  By  this  means  a  distinct  line  is 
drawn  between  the  domestic  scenes  in  the  play 
and  those  in  which  the  poetic  and  romantic  ele- 
ment is  dominant.  The  creation  of  a  character 
that  will  live  as  long  as  any  known  in  American 
literature  was  no  less  Jefferson's  work  than  Ir- 
ving's, — though  he  himself  admitted  Boucicault's 
liberal  contribution  to  the  value  of  the  mediuni. 
Had  he  achieved  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
won  such  immortality  as  players  can ;  but  he 
demonstrated  his  ability  and  versatility  by  per- 
formances* of  Boh  Acres,  Caleb  Plummer^  and  Ih'. 
Pangloss, — to  name  but  these  three  among  his 
various  impersonations, — that  were  second  only 
in  brilliancy  and  popularity  to  that  in  which  his 
greatest  fame  was  won.  Doubtless  he  was  well 
advised  in  repeating,  year  in  and  year  out,  his 
presentation  of  a  part  that  at  least  two  gen- 
erations have  known  and  loved  ;  for  it  was  a 
flawless  work  of  art,  and  has  given  more  pleas- 
ure to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  other 
dramatic  entertainment  for  which  a  single  per- 
son has  been  mainly  responsible. 

On  such  a  point  as  this  it  is  interesting  to 
have  the  testimony  of  a  brother  actor,  and  there 
is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Stoddart's  "  Recollections  of 
a  Player  "  that  should  be  read  by  all  who  think 
Mr.  Jefferson  owed  it  to  his  profession  to  strike 
out  new  paths  as  a  player,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained upon  the  boards. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  career,  I  think,  stands  apart  from  all 
others.  ...  In  my  early  associatiou  with  him,  we  were 
both  stock  actors  with  Miss  Laura  Keene,  and  I  had 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  and  in  all  thought  him  preeminent.  His 
effects  were  Jefferson ian,  and  you  were  left  very  little 
in  doubt  of  the  actor's  identity ;  but  his  renditions 
were  all  so  free  from  claptrap  and  so.  thoroughly  artis- 
tic that  to  me,  whether  in  serious  matter,  legitimate 
come<ly,  or  farce,  he  was  always  delightful.  I  have 
frequently  heard  members  of  the  profession  regret 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  confined  himself  to  two  or  three 
parts,— in  fact,  almost  to  one,— and  declare  that  he 
should  have  given  the  public  new  material.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

"  Joe  "  Jefferson,  as  he  was  endearingly  called, 
was  a  many  sidod  man.  Eminent  chiefly  as  an 
actor,  ho  was  also  an  accomplished  painter  and 
an  admirable  writer,  his  autobiography  being 
one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. A  lover  of  nature  and  of  sport,  he  was 
still  mor«j  a  lover  of  his  kind,  and  his  genius 
and  gentleness  combined  to  make  him  the  bost- 
loved  American  of  his  day. 


MODJESKA,   DRAMATIC   ARTIST  AND    PATRIOT. 


TO  achieve  supreme  success  in  one  of  the  most 
diflBcult  of  all  arts,  in  a  foreign  country 
whose  language  had  to  be  acquired  after  her 
thirtieth  year,  is  a  triumph  reserved  for  but  few. 
One  of  these  few  is  Madame  Helena  Modjeska, 
the  Polish  actress  whose  farewell  "  beneflt,"  given 
in  New  York  last  month,  called  forth  such  ex- 
pressions of  praise  and  esteem  from  artists  and 
art-lovers  the  world  over. 

In  reply  to  the  tribute  that  she  was  the  great 
est  living  actress,  Bernhardt  is  reported  to  have 
recently  declared  that  slie  must  share  primacy 
in  the  dramatic  art  to-day  witlr  Madame  Duse 
and  Madame  Modjeska.  The  Polish  artiste,  who 
years  ago  won  and  has  since  kept  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  her  adopted  countrymen, 
is  possessed  of  a  rare  genius, — a  genius  that  has 
not  shirked  work.  Her  art,  characterized  as  it 
has  ever  been  by  tragic  power,  purity  of  aim, 
grace  and  delicacy,  has  placed  her  in  the  same 
class  witli  Rachel  and  Ristori  ;  but  bt'vond  her 
art  is  her  fine,  interesting  personality,  and  the 
great  capacity  for  work  which  has  enabled  her 
to  win  the  highest  triumph  in  a  tongue  not 
her  own. 

Madame  Helena  Modjeska,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Opid,  was  born  in  the  city  of  C*racow,  Aus- 
trian Poland,  and  married  at  an  early  age 
an  actor  named  Modrzejewski,  who  soon  after- 
ward died,  leaving  her  with  a  baby  son.  This 
boy  (Ralph)  came  to  the  Ignited  Stat<»s  with  his 
mother,  and  is  at  present  a  well-known  civil  en- 
gineer in  Chicago.  Later,  Madame  Modjeska 
(by  common  consent  the  difficult  Polish  form  of 
the  name  has  been  abandoned  for  the  simpler 
English  form)  married  her  present  husband, 
Charles  Chlapowski,  a  Polish  journalist  of  con- 
siderable reputation  for  patriotism.  He  is  known 
in  this  country  as  ('ount  Bozenta,  from  his  an- 
cestral title. 

Madame  Modjeska's  career  has  been  a  varied 
and  active  one.  Beginning  with  a  '-benefit" 
organized  by  amateurs  for  some  unfortunate 
miners  in  Poland,  her  progress  was  steady  and 
sure.  Her  success  at  this  amateur  ^>erformance 
w^as  so  great  that  she  decided  to  adopt  tlie  stage 
as  her  vocation.  At  her  sec«)nd  amateur  per- 
formance, a  famous  Polish  actor  and  dramatic 
author.  a{)preciating  her  ability,  arranged  for  her 
dramatic  career,  wliich  really  began  with  a  tour  of 
her  native  province  of  Oalicia.  Her  first  great 
triumph  was  achieved  at  the  Imperial  Theater,  in 
Warsaw,  in  I86ii.     The  theater  organization  in 


tlie  Polish  capital  was  large,  and  the  artistic 
force,  chiefly  recruited  from  the  dramatic  schools 
of  the  city,  were  professionally  jealous  of  out- 
siders. After  considerable  difficulty,  Modjeska 
was  engaged  for  a  series  of  performances  in  lead- 
ing parts.  The  rest  of  the  organization  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  her  appearance,  and  determined 
upon  her  failure.  The  newspapers  of  tlie  city 
attacked  her  as  a  provincial  amateur,  but  as  her 
dramatic  ambition  was  concentrated  on  tlie  na- 
tional Polish  stage,  she  determined  to  risk  ali  in 
an  attempt  to  win  Warsaw.  The  management 
chose  lier  to  play  **  Adrienne  Lecouvreur."  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  the  range  of  any  actress. 
It  had  been  played  in  Warsaw  by  Rachel,  and 
the  public  remembered  the  magnificent  perform- 
ance of  the  French  actress.  Modjeska  descrilies 
with  what  fear  and  trembling  she  trod  the  staire 
that  night,  but,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and 
criticism,  she  won  the  battle  and  rendered  a  part 
ecjual  to  that  of  the  great  Rachel. 

Soon  after  this,,  her  })atriotic  attitude  and  the 
vigorous  journalistic  writings  of  her  liusband 
gave  offense  to  the  Russian  and  German  govern- 
ments, and  they  both  left  Poland  for  the  United 
States  (in  1876).  Modjeska's  intention  was  t«> 
establish,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  Utopian  col- 
ony in  wliich  they  and  their  Polish  coin  pat  ri<.»ts 
in  the  United  States  might  enjoy  the  blesa^inL's 
of  liberty.  Honrik  Sienkiewicz,  the  now  fani<»u3 
author  of  ''Quo  Vadis"  and  Polish  historical 
novels,  was  with  Modjeska  in  this  enterpri.se. 
and  his  book  "Letters  from  America*'  is  full  of 
his  impressions  and  experiences  of  this  experi- 
ment. The  Arcadian  idvl  was  not  a  success,  an«i. 
with  almost  all  her  resources  exhausted.  Mod 
jeska  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  goinji:  to  San 
Francisco  to  study  English  for  the  American 
stage.  This  was  in  1877.  By  diligent  study, 
she  so  soon  jnastered  the  English  language  that 
in  six  months  she  was  able  to  perforin  intelli 
gibly  before  American  audiences.  It  was  through 
the  v<»teran  manager,  John  McCullough,  that 
Modjeska  first  came  upon  the  California  stag*' 

In  1 880,  desiring  to  secure  an  English  indorse- 
ment of  her  American  success,  Modjeska  went 
to  London,  and  soon  achieved  triumph  at  the 
Court  Theater,  in  the  British  capital.  Two  years 
later,  she  returned  to  the  United  States,  where 
she  has  since  lived.  ( )nce  eveiy  two  years  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  journey  to  her  native  coun- 
try to  play  in  tin*  theaters  of  Cracow  and  I-iem- 
l>erg,  Austrian  Poland;  Posen,  German  Poland, 


THE  LARGER  PROBLEM  BEFORE  ADMIRAL  TOGO. 


A  8t»7  of  %  few  montha 
e  Indo-China  waters, — 
a  the  terntorial  waters 
■ance,  of  conne, — and, 
ig  out  to  bis  tborou^li 
'action  and  that  of  ?t. 
"sbarg  that  this  means 
inging  about  a  ilramatic 
ent  for  peace  negotia- 

which  would  result  in 
rable  peace  to  Russia  w 
are.  steam  the  louf;  way 

to  Libau. 

tw,  the  ultintate  end  for 
rogoan<1  Kozhestvenski 
rays  to  bring  ahout  the 
possible  situation  eacli 
tjis  own  country.  To 
the  command  of  tlie  sea 
lie  Russian  admiral  is 
inly  one  of  the  most  ef- 
re  methods  by  which  to 
;  this  war  to  a  happy 
Can  be  attain  this 
ly  making  hie  way  into 
ivostok  ?     Let  us  Bup- 

that  the  Russian  ad- 
'.  gain  Vladivostok  with 
is  ships  without  mishap. 
f  that,  let  us  face  these 

:  Vladivostok  is  info- 
as  a  port  to  what  Port 
ur  was  at  the  time  of 
egioning  of  liostilities. 
Port  Arthur  squadron 
superior  to  the  Haltic 
iron  ;  llie  personnel  of 
Port  Artliur  sijuaiiron 
IS  much  superior  to  tlie 
>nnel  of  the  Baltii: 
iron  aa  the    vessels    at 

Arthur  were  suiiericir  ,tDHiKAi.  tooo  ani> 
ose  under  Hozliestven- 

In  fact,  and  in  sjiiteof  the  genonil  inipres- 
to  the  contrary,  th<ise  nn'U  itt  Port  Arthur 

the  tlower  of  the  Russian  navy.  The  dock 
ties  of  Port  Arthur  w<Te  superior  to  those 
ladivostok.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how 
'ort  Arthur  sijuadron  fared  in  tlie  jjaiiie  of 
ng  tlie  command  of  the  si-a.  over  the  slii|>8 
dmiral  Togo. 

AN    KOZHESTTE.VSKI     liEACH    VLADIVOSTOK? 


ily  a  miracle  can  steer  to  port  these  good 
of  Admiral  Rozhescvenski  in  perfi'ct  health 
without  accident,  tliroutrli  either  the  Korean 
lugaru  mined  fii'liis.  and  through  something 
three  thousand  miles  of  unfri«ndly  waters. 


'  miin  supposedly  I'lessed  with  the 
of  common  sense  to  accuse  the 
an  admiral  of  taking  this  desperate  and 
ingless  way  to  Vladivostok  is  to  insult  his 
once,     t'ertainly,  none  of  his  Nippon  ad- 
mirers are  guilty  of  it. 

As  for  the  third  course  mentioned,  that  of  en- 
joying himself  in  the  waters  oS  Cochin  China 
with  such  French  friendliness  as  he  could  com- 
mand, It  is  not  an  unreasonable  one.  In  that 
case,  all  will  be  left  to  the  abihty  of  the  diplo- 
matists at  St.  Petersburg.  And  in  the  hands 
of  a  numlier  of  able  men  of  Russia, — Count  Caa- 
sini,  for  example. — this  presence  of  a  threat  at 
Nippon's  complete    commkitid  ol  we^,  V>4"«v5«t 
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shadowy,  might  be  turned  into  a  weapon  of  no 
mean  magnitude,  especially  if  the  diplomatists 
of  Nippon  happen  to  show  once  again,  as  they 
have  shown  so  many  times  lx;fore.  that  the  back- 
bone of  Nippon  is  almost  completely  monopo- 
lized by  our  fighting  iiicn. 

TUE    KEAL    AIM    OF    TUE    BALTIC    FLEET. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  appearance;  of  the  Baltic 
squadron  in  the  China  Sea.  Admiral  Togo,  who 
has  the  highest  re8[)e(:t  for  and  confiilence  in  the 
diplomatic  office  at  Tokio,  has  not  the  slightest 
misgiving  on  the  ability  of  the  men  who  would 
represent  Ni[)prjn  in  tlie  jK^aro  negotiations.  AVhat 
he  wishes  to  do  is  to  back  their  ability  and  words 
with  as  powerful  a  8(|uadron  as  possible.  Most 
assuredly,  he  would  not  risk  any  of  his  heavier 
vessels,  even  many  of  his  torpctjo  craft,  in  going 
after  the  Russian  ships.  So  long  as  his  Russian 
friends  are  content  to  stay  in  the  Indo-China 
waters,  Admiral  Togo  c<»rtainly  has  no  objections 
to  seeing  them  there.  Why  should  he  not  give 
them  as  long  a  string  as  tliey  wish  ?  Every 
hour  of  delay  makt's  for  their  embarrassment— 
and  his  entertainment.  Resides,  being  a  states- 
man, he  knows  that  France  is  too  wise  to  make 
a  sad  matter  worse.  To  threaten  the  highway 
on  the  Pacific  must  be  a  sore  temptation  to  Ad- 
miral Rozhestvenski.  With  the  principal  Pacific 
squadron  lying  athwart  the  Indo-China  waters, 
the  Pacific  remains  the  only  highway  connecting 
Nippon  with  the  treasure-chest  and  ammunition 
factories  of  the  West.  Under  the  Russian  ad- 
mirals command  th«'re  are  at  least  a  few  good 
shijis  of  above  twenty  knots'  speed. — at  least 
upon  paper.  You  may  say  that  sonuj  months 
ago  the  Vladivostok  (;ruisers  played  at  tlit;  same 
game,  and  that  the  Nippon  admiral  in  front  of 
Port  Arthur  only  smiled  and  allowed  them  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  Witli  the  European  com- 
munications cut  off  in  the  south  China  Sea, 
however,  matters  might  be  a  littlcj  different. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  today  that  pretends 
in  importance  and  iiui^nitude  t«>  compete  with 
the  Pacific  S(}uadron  of  Russia  in  engaging  the 
eyes  of  Admiral  Togo.  Most  naturally,  therefore. 
this  course  on  the  ])art  of  tiuf  Russian  admiral 
might  tempt  Admiral  Togo  to  dispatch  a  certain 
number  of  his  v<'ssels  aft<'r  tlie  raider.  For  the 
Russian  admiral  to  dream  of  weakening  Togo*s 


fighting  force  enough  to  afford  the  remaining 
ships  of  the  Baltic  squa<iron  a  fair  chance  of 
dealing  a  telling  blow  upon  the  enemy  is  to  es- 
joy  a  dream  that  would  be  much  fairer  than  the 
reality. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  would  be  all  very  well 
for  the  Russian  admiral  to  he  reckless  enongfa 
to  start  out  on  the  thankless  journey  of  discover- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  Admiral  Togo  and  \m 
vessels  ;  but  if  Admiral  Togo  were  to  decline 
a- battle  with  the  Russians,  as  he  most  probabit 
would,  what  then  ?  It  would  never  do  for  the 
Russians  to  forget  tliat  in  one  thing  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemy. — they  are  not  in  place 
to  dictate  the  time  and  place  of  a  battle,  if  it 
should  come  to  pass  at  all.  That  choice  priri- 
lege  belongs  to  the  master  of  the  superiority  in 
speed,  and  to  the  master  of  the  North  Pacific 
and  the  Yellow  and  Nippon  seas.  The  fleet  of 
the  Czar  is,  by  long  odds,  inferior  in  speed  to 
the  ships  of  Admiral  Togo.  By  the  leave  of  the 
Nippon  squadrons  alone  can  the  Russians  have 
even  an  opportunity  of  meeting  their  enemy. 

As  for  the  sixth  and  the  last  course  for  the  Rus- 
sian admiral,  stated  above,  Admiral  Togo  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  balk  the  fulfillment  of  it. 

THE    JAl'AXESK    PICKET    LINE. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  official  reports  of  the 
naval  movements  of  Nippon  seems  to  spell  out 
an  invisible  line  which  stretches  from  Amov  tu 
Formosa,  and  through  Formosa  to  the  waters  of 
the  Philippine  group,  and  eastward  to  the  Pa- 
cific for  many  hundred  knots.  Till  such  time 
as  the  Russian  vessels  cross  this  line,  there  is 
I>oor  prospect  for  the  autliorities  on  the  science 
of  naval  warfare  to  receive  any  instructive  les- 
sons. \Vli(m  that  line  is  crossed,  then  the  curi- 
ous may  look  fen*  a  thorny  l>ath  for  the  Russian 
vessels  which  would  stretch  all  the  way  to  Vladi- 
vostok,  and  whose  thorns  are  the  torpc^do  boats 
and  (lestroyi^rs  under  tlie  sun-round  flag.  In 
such  a  case,  both  the  flying  s(juadron8,  compose"! 
of  the  splendid  arinoreil  cruisers  under  Admiral 
Kamimura  and  the  battleship  squadron  led  by 
the  Mihisa  and  her  master,  would  be  ever  behind 
the  screen  of  the  active  torpedo  boats  and  de- 
stroyers. The  result  of  the  battle,  if  battle  there 
b(;,  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  One  thing  is 
certain. — Admiral  Togo  will  never  endanger  the 
life  of  liis  great  battleships  unnecessarily. 
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of  hitMnt  idfiM.  The  former  tiu  ft  large  circu- 
Utfdti  In  thn  ospiu),  And  tho  IktMr  in  tiie  eonntry. 
Tlinrii  Bni  anvunl  wnnkliei  of  merit.  Chief  ot 
thoMi  ta  Arlim  y  I^.lra*  (Art  ftnd  Literature),  ed- 
IUhI  by  Hnllttr  Rmoito  VAmvuto,  «  noted  ihort- 
■tnry  writor.  It  in  rttry  artiatic  and  high-priced, 
■nllinK  for  flfly  cunta  (gold)  per  copy,  but  is 
Willi  [(atronliMof.  Tim  Mumlo  Jlunlrndo,  published 
by  ttiu  tulilor  of  Uxt  Imjmrnitl  and  the  Mundo, 
ta  Willi  ilhiNtratinl  and  widely  read,     llie  fkma- 


trni'm  VM^miAHA  Aurantia. 

iMIIWutth*nn«|>u.urM«ilr«nt)r.) 

mtft'n  l.ilrntnn  vl<it<*ntrY  \V<>'kIy\  piibtisbei)  hy 
Ihf  TifUipo CMn)«ii Y.  wliit-UaWttlita  ihv  Tumi- 
tlmir^tltK  vuj»,\*«  «  rvinitatitin  for  quality.  Seiior 
HvribvrUt  Itarnitn.  a  wt-U-knuwu  ixwi,  t>Uit«  tUt> 
Htriti*  f.iimtrt'it  (I.it*rarv  R«<vii>wV 

IVlWrniV/M  /SilUi'.'.i  U^tMi«.-  Tu«k)  is  a  daily 
j«uiroal  of  f«rii.>«tun<<(  t'dilwl  by  Sailor  (Vmandez 
IVrwt.  tl  i*  opmi«>i  t"  Vr^-siib-nt  l>iaa,  f^tme 
ot  rt»  aWf*!  i>(  MoxiiS's  wr;C<T?  ivutribui^  tv> 
il»  V\ilu(HiM  v^wr  a»»u>r.isi  Rallies.  Tbr  oiivula- 
l»Mi  i»  aK>»»l  i-VlH*!',  Tlio  .1  ii.;  .;<■  ^.i,>>Ai«  yljh- 
»tml  l*W  I>5»iurU'c>  i*v>;  th*  »«:»•>  olaas  as  th«- 
tWw»r\^  but  Ivttor  priatifJ. 

Th*  ftf-^'i'  -l/i'.'v.i  it  the  afrricuUa ruts'  or- 
pttt.  Mi'Xh>' *  ■.•.■.;ivria;-.*;»  ha\>.»  an  <ii^»b.  th* 
r.-A-'  *■««■"■  iT.-.in^  ^il■4»;r\^V  inityriaiWic  in 
»»:n<^  ok\  l^ir.:)c  t!-f  '. -.i"  figV.t;n^  waiOBS. 
'«'**k.U*«  r.'.  thu*  ■.f.WTwl  of  ::•,*  favoriw  Jivtl  at» 
{uabtkiwd  IVtw  aw  fo  Ktt^uh  wwkliM.  th'^ 
\^U  asri  th«-  .twf.'.'  Amtrttv%.  ibt  V»X- 


Other  dailies  of  the  capital  are  the 
Judicial  (Judicial  Bulletin),  edited  by 
Andomaro  Reyes ;  the  Diurio  (Jfiriaf  t 
bierno  ile  tot  Kitailos  C'thi/im  IShxieanoi  ( 
Journal  of  the  Mexican  Governnient) :  £ 
edited  by  Francisco  Alfaro.  and  the  'i'a« 
zette),  odited  by  Spfior  Salvador  Itesendi 

Most  of  the  smaller  cities  have  either  to 
periodicals  or  none  whatever.  For  ii 
Qnayinas  has  four  dailies. — the  Corrfo  lit 
the  IVnJico,  the  Liherind,  and  the  yolicitu, 
population  of  7,000,  while  Tulancingo, 
tion  of  30,000.  has  no  paper  whatever,  ' 
weukly.  In  Guadalajara,  the  second  larg 
there  is  tlie  Diario  de  Jali.teo,  with  morn 
afternoon  editions,  and  a  circulation  of 
Tho  JalUcitnse,  issuing  10,000  copies  dail; 
published  in  that  city,  as  is  also  the  ( 
another  daily.  Of  thosB,  the  Jntixciente, 
opposed  to  tho  government.  Piiebla.  the 
center,  has  but  little  less  population  than 
lajara,  yet  it  has  no  daily.  Tlie  7'fea  is  i 
of  the  city.  8onietini<^«  read.  It  is  >)evote 
clergy.  In  Vera  Cruz,  the  Liberal  etrt 
there  are  several  dailies,  of  which  the 
editi>d  by  Francisco  Arias,  is  the  leader, 
morning  and  afternoon  e<litions.  The 
and  the  (Win  /'u/'Z/id  are  extensively  cir 
Monterey  has  two  dailies,  the  '"•'nsti'tmt 
the  IXmuinif'i ;  San  Luis  Pcnosi  one.  th< 
/Wtr  (Fourth  Estate);  Oaxai-a  one.  tin 
•{Hriiv :  Chihunhua  one.  the  iV"  d^  fhi 
and  Tanipico  one.  the  Pf^ir-w. 

Knglish  dailies  and  weekli(>s  are  publj 
many  places.  The  ynrs.  of  Monterey,  rai 
to  tlio  ^f^.li'■•l•l  Il.r-vd  as  a  daily.  Gnai 
hastwoKiiLrlish  wtH'kiies.  the  J'n-'.'aDii  tl 

Other  Me.\ican  (HiriiHlioals.  whivh  bavi 
Huenci'  but  are  not  national  in  tiieir  S4.-af 

iwivklies'   the   ».h -m    .Vfj.,--!*,-.    (3 

Ei\inomist\  fditetl  V.y  Carlos  T'-az  Ihift 
/V,...,(V,  eiiiied  by  Mme.  Mane  Rocserl  d 
uara  (French^  :  the  F-'}.^-  Fiimr-'.:  edi 
Henri  Oapilla;id  'French',  and  the  R-rrt 
ai-Hti.  t\ii;ed  by  Jei^iis  ^'aienzaeIa  -.  dmi 
the  A'U  J/f..':-i',  t>d:ted  by  Aoretio  C^ 
Marin  ;  .l-r?  \  'Vin-.-.i  lArt  and  S<^«mcwI 
by  Niivlis  Manicat :  the  Hi-^fm-it-i  J 
vMex'.oaa  HoasehoM'.  e<i:ted  ly  .V.  J. 
^Enjrlish  and  :?p*n:s":.»  :  M.^J'-x  Jff.rsnh 
in  Mexico  and  Ne»-  Vork  by  I^acl  Haii 
tti.'W  en!er:ris:cc  nTrwsnape-  c:aa  ia  Kc 
Sraaish  *=":  Eail-^sh  :  ±<i  i/%.^  J/^^ram^ 
can  ^V^•:;■.in  .  e;i:ed  ly  M««ia3M»  '.Viia 
wr*  anc  I.j^  F.  Tiiia  lie  Herrvra  a« 
of  :>e-1or  d#  Herrwra*.  am-i  tc*  ^*%~A 
W,.-  i,  t'i-.ie'i  la  Engtttfc  aac  SoasaM. 
W.  Ita»r. 


tOCCO  AND  THE   FRENCH   INTERVENTION. 

BY   R.    L.    N.   JOHNSTON. 
lUsh  oonanl,  now  acting  consul  (or  Denmark,  Norwayand  Sweden,  and  Belglnm,  In  sonthem  Morocco.) 

I  tourist — no  matter  from  which  side  Sbilh ah  tongue. — eachuCtfaem  hasa  lire-etury  of 
ihe  Atlantic — Morocco  is  a  seemingly  hisown, andcould, if  only  Le  would,  tell  you  ina 
nd,  a  region  of  immense  distancea,  of  day  more  of  the  real  Morocco,  with  its  hopes  and 
led  plains  and  snowclad  mountains,  its  fears,  its  hatreds  and  its  loves,  its  unwritten 
its  eight  seaports,  from  Tetuan  to  songs  and  its  folklore,  than  all  the  books  that  have 
bears  a  likeness  to  the  others  in  its  yet  been  penned  concerning  this  fair  land  of  sun* 
imewashed  houses  and  crenelated  ram-      set  and  sunshine.     Then  comes  the  craving  to  see 

swarms  of  supercilious  camels  and  these  men  at  home,  in  their  own  country,  and 
rthy  drivers,  the  glow  and  the  gloom  — fate  being  propitious — you  fare  eastward  and 
rrow  streets,  its 
d  Jews  and  its 
id  women.  Then 
the  same  curious 
like  ahops,  where- 
t  a  name  orer  the 

never  dreaming 
Mt  uses  of  adver- 
percbes,  cross- 
e  bearded  vender 
sugar,  and  green 
is  stock  in  trade 
irm's-length.  The 
kh  dogs ;  the  same 
dering  about  the 
ice  in  search  of 
he  same  cry  of  the 
>r,  dispensing 
bulging  goatskin 
oes  bis  hip  mug- 
>  precious  fluid  to 
.rabs  just  arrived 

weird  interior 
loads  of  produce, 
>nd  barley  from 
of  Abda  and  Du- 
1  and  almonds 

highlands,  and 
>WB  what  besides, 
hich,  after  a  week 
rows  deadly  mo- 
aud  eo  continues, 
lawns  upon  you 

of  these  country 
rain ;  every  fair- 
>D  of  Fez  (or  Fas. 
TO  to  call  it) ;  all 
Iren  of  the  Great 
ige,  knowing  no 
1  apeak  of,  and 
■tardily  to   their  HAiucn  dat.  itoauio^  iuboodo. 
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■outliw&nl,  t/>  itii[>«riiil  Vir/.,  Ui  tlm  )>alm  urovn 
itt  i{n<]  Mltrri\^>^\l,  hm-I  tLHyUi.  if  All^h  and  your 
lurrlc  haVK  HO  'l<-<:r<!i!<l,  L<>  tlj«  i:ii':liatil'M]  rirffioris 
of  Atliut,  thr.  UHisrlaii'f  >./  tU  fJanlon  of  th« 
H<w[M'ri'l'!H,  iiii'liir  nU'iuH  of  kII  litit  [Mrr'-nniai 
Miln,  at  (>»':»  till-  'lr;H|.iiir  aii<l  tUi:  \Ara<li>Mt  of  tli<: 
[wiribir  ;  h  rrlimi)  m-arly  ah  [M:rf'-(:t.  in  nar!y  siiiii- 
rritir,  Mt  tliat  "f  '■nlif-irnia  ;  ii  larn' 


Mom 


;«>.     Here  we  Biuile 

]x>sHitiilii:y  of   doubt 


\»-. 


■   I"- 


r.ly    III. 


but 


t)iii  (wnntoriiiin  of   Kun 

uvvr,  tliroiiKli  tlin  j^ri-dliT  ]iart  of  wliinli  you  tiiay. 

Ill    lioriual    lirrmK,     miitn     iiiiiiio1<-hIi-<I,    n-i-.^iviiiK 

kindly  )ioH|>ilalit.y  from  <:vi^ry  Arab  aii<l  Itfriiir 

Ui  wliom  yiiii  i-nrry  tlin!(i   liiU'M  of    n-(;uirim>-n- 

ilAtiuii. 

TirX    WKIItllT    OK    IlKl.llitOI  K    AI'TIIOIIITV. 

A  v<ipy  woriil<'r,  atnon^  iIiumi-  uiili'ttunid  folk. 
it  tli"it|Mill  of  lIk;  wrilli-ii  woid.  Try  to  itnaKiiift 
it,  yii  nwly  jH^ninrMi  of  llii-  ui:w  world  aii<l  tlift 
oil), — titii  tliiiiiMjirii]  viHiif(i'H  uiid  ]i(Utili-tH  yonder, 
liiiyond  l.ti«  /.I'liii of  our  Intaty  i>orlJi,  imd  jiitIibia 
but  oriii  iiiiin  ill  i>ii(tli  of  l\u:iu  who  nm  tto  ii)iic:)i 
W  hIkii  IiIh  iihiih-I  'I'IiilI.  liviti^j  marvi'l,  the  lulrli, 
or  wiribc,  imi,  .mly  dm-K  tlic?  Hwinty  c^irrcsiiond- 
ttncti  of  liiH  tril)!',  liix  liixk  it  Ih  l^>  irondiK't  thti 
(l^ily  jiriiyiTH  in  Uii.  riidn  Iml  wlii.'.li  sc'rvi'H  for 
inouiuii  ;  111'  ikIvIhkh  tliii  ulii'ik  mi  tlio  wei^bty 
itifttt«irH  of  i,]iii  litw,  and  ih  th«  Uxt  aiitliority,  for 
pMMMt  ikK  for  jirini-c,  uii  all  tlirit  ti)iicli«8  Ow 
ilntltM  of  tliii  IriiK  bcliovcir.  A  iiiifrhly  power 
thin,  ill  Hiiy    land  :  iinaKino  what   it  means  in 


■Do  we  believer"  which  bas  ' 
taiitig  so  many  p;ood  folk  in  the 
iio  jiieaninp.  I'atbi-cic  as  it  ma; 
leni  of  ^'uiiset  Land  believt-a  ii 
l-lidtly  as  in  bis  own  existene. 
to'>.  that  bis  invincible  Allnb 
rnle  of  ocean  to  tbe  accursed 
I'iclory  on  dry  land  to  Islam. 
liajiH  ;  liut  there  are  cipht  mill 
liever,  including  half  a  million  | 

I'OWEB   OF   THE   Ai;TOC 

We  are  accustomed  to  speal 

of  Morocco  as  a  despotic  monar 

agine  what  tliat  is.     Ab  it  toD 

the  people,  it  means  mainly  t 

reiiri'aentatiou.     It  means,  too, 

official,— say,  the  deputy  captai 

jiort, — is    appointed    by  royal 

wbicli  somebody  at  court  pocket 

larit ;  that,  in  sonio  districts,  the 

thraish  his  grain  until  pennissioi 

Fi'».     Picture,  it  you  can,  a  nat 

lions,  [if  natural  intelligence — al 

ored^above  tbe  avoi-ago,  and  i 

a]ipetiti)    for    news,  not    posses) 

nowitpat)er  in  the  vernacular. 

from  u  judge's  decision  in  tbe 

of  tbe  sultanate  is  the  monarch  in  Fez,  introlv- 
istly,  and,  probably,  danger- 
ous journey  of  fourttwn 
days.  The  proudest  chief- 
tain may  not,  technically, 
jiay  a  visit  to  a  seaport  with 
out  royal  sanction.  If  he 
were  to  embark  for  the 
shortest  sea  trip  without 
that  p'rniission.  bis  castle 
and  all  its  contents  wouM 
assuredly  be  confiscate-]. 
On  his  periodical  visits  tii 
tbe  capita],  for  tlie  pur^Ki^e 
of  banding  in  tribute,  ht  U 
liable  to  be  thrust  iot'.'  lifi-- 
long  captivity  for  no  arrester 
crime  than  having;  failed  lo 
e.Ttract  cash  frjtH  b*i« 
flesli.  Such  is  the  power 
wielded  by  the  ruler  of 
.Sunset  Land. 

Rut  l.>ehind.  anr'tinil.  ui-J 
al-ove  the  throne  i*  ib* 
power  of  the  men  of  ih* 
)yn.  the  interpreters  of  the 
Koran.  Whether  ;i.eT  I* 
n\«\i\b«n  of  the    t^ritiBt 
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"BSD  HARnAKen,"  HARaitKUBHA-BIrRAMHA. 


if  aulama,  or  mere  village  scribes,  llieir 
is  one,  and  tlieir  combined  influence 
Bcends,  within  its  natural  limits,  even 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  force 
to  reckon  with  in  weighing  the  proba- 
ea  of  the  existing  (ieadlot:k  between 
and  Morocco.  The  direction  in  which 
id  influence  will  bo  applied  seems  to  be 
tion  of  the  moment. 


position  was  recently  summed  up  by  a 
aember  of  the  class  aa  follows  : 
do  you  want  of  us,  you  Christians?  Do  we 
monerf  We  can,  nnil  will,  pay  you.  Have 
ed  ;oar  land  f  Did  wc  ^yeg  you  to  come  and 
our  soil  F  Have  we  not  continuously  dis- 
ynur  so  doing  ?  You  Hay  our  country  in 
■d,"  that  the  Kovernniput  in  weak,  and  bo  on. 
■our  affair  or  ours?  Surely  your  steamers, 
lughb  you  here,  can  takp  you  back  to  your  own 
What  iiare  yon  done  tlmt  we  nhould  love  you  r 
B  taugbt  many  at  ui4,  a  nation  oF  water- 
to  be  drunkards.  You  bava  alao  Tmifgltil 
sonntry  magaclne  rifles  by  tha  ' 
1,  ■tlOOpereent.proSf^  taosri 


the  very  mischief  you  complain  about.  You  have,  flrat, 
duped  and  then  betrayed  our  Sultan.  Now  you  say 
you  will  help  uh  to  govern.  We  decline  your  help.  We 
are  told,  in  the  writing  of  Allith,  "Oh,  true  l)elievn«, 
take  not  the  Jews  or  Christians  for  your  friends ; "  and, 
again,  "Oh,  true  believers,  take  not  the  uobelievara  for 
your  protectors."  You  would  lielp  our  Sultaa  to  re- 
preaa  rebellion ;  and  we  are  to  allow  yon  to  ilsBi^lHr 
our  erriuK  brethren?  Never!  When  we  kkTad^laaa 
your  pacific  iutervetitlnn,  what  then  ?  Tea  will  «M 
(orce.  So  be  it.  We  also  shall  flRfat,  tat  au  VuA,  €mt 
faniiiien,  our  dead  saints,  and  our  IMBsMlk.  WHh 
this  dilTerence,  we  trust  inonrGod;  roak«f«Daa» 

THK    COfXTBY   AKD   I 


So  much,  all  too  imperfectly,  of  the  people 
and  their  pasaional*  tmk.  What  of  the  coua- 
try  itself,  its  salient  ohenelerietice  and  capabili- 
ties ?  With  a  coeet  Hue,  vwhed  hj  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tbo  AtlMltiiV.«(  IH^  1,300  miles, 
and  a  total  area  neariy  denble  tfaftt  of  Great 
Itritain  and  Ireland  coaUaeid,  Hw  empire  of 
Morocco  posaessos  a  soil  whk^  ti*  the  variety  of 
its  products  is,  perhaps,  withoift  ■  riTe3-  On  the 
great  plains  and  undulating  ahABOUgDa  of  Shsr 
win,  A&da,  and  D\ilK.B,\&7a%vlii|VKr^\.c>T  %.vi^ 
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ttad  intlM.  Hemp  uid  corunder  seed,  tobacco,  not  see  the  working  of  the  iniqaitou 
•nd  Dearly  ftll  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  Ued-  placed  on  these  same  goode  on  their  rot 
Iterntncsn  littoral  flourish  in  profusion.  From  the  grower  to  the  seaport,  taxes  levied  si 
the  Atlu  spurs  snd  the  province  of  Soos,  one  few  miles  of  the  route  on  the  pretense  of 
port  alone  hu  shipped  a  million  dollars'  worth  tooting  "  the  caravan.  The  marvel  is,  d 
of  almonds  in  a  jrear.  The  same  port,  Mogador,  Morocco  to-day  exports  bo  little,  compue 
■ends  annually  halt  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  its  boundlesB  capacity,  hot  that  it  girci 
Morocco  leather,  in  the  shape  of  goatskins,  to  much. 
London  and  Hamburg,   the  bulk  of  which  is 

trans-shipped  to  the  United  States  of  America.  development  oir  hatcral  rbsoubci 

In  a  year  of  normal  fertility,  this  same  port 
(umishoB  hslf  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  olive 
0)1,  a  total  which  a  really 
■•  good  "  year  donblcs  and 
trebles.  In  the  same  list  of 
exports  we  find  precious 
gums  of  the  Sudan  to  the 
value  of  (500,000,  the  reain 
ot  the  aror  tree,  sandarac — 
grown  nowhere  but  in  Mo- 
rocco— eggs  (mainly  for 
London),  ostrich  foathvrs, 
ar^nii  oil,  garbanzos,  and  a 
host  of  miaor  items,  all  of 
which  point  to  a  productive 
power  fftr  exceeding  that  ot 
uty  of  the  countries  on  the 
aonthem  shore  ot  the  Uedi- 


TBS  Buxnut  or  taxation. 

Yet  the  toUl  trade  of  Mo- 
rocco, approaching  $20,000,- 
000  annually,  gives  no  idea 
ot  what  it  wilt  be  under 
other  conditions.  Th*' Moor- 
ish agriculturist   guides  a 
plow   which   might   have 
Men  tised   in  the  dmn  of 
Abrtthun.     Machinery,  ont- 
'  M«  the  treaty   ports,  ia  abs* 
Th*  nnmuixled  bullock  is  stti 
i(  tkiwhing  the  com.     Anyt 
cAnv  •■•onrageroent  to  plant 
iM  Mlllh  is  undmimed  ot. 
Wrr^  Jtmr  tathere.   and  la 
•iMdT'^IaAri  fttemer  fi 

e(  taMMM*.   n^riat  «t><<^ 

ceniv,  ••Aa4kM«H|f'«WM 

to  thn*  tthsttcte  *•  Mri  ab 
nmi»  fit  Urn  m\  pill  *am»,  «l 

(though  loMlniKMBtowaaU 
wad  of  any  gmeni  Wi0mm  ol 
MO  the  vamKM^  ^MAuli  «f  a 

bur  its  ow»  iigfttL  tw»ntT  MlHt  vat  taa  on     """"wn^™  imi^.™.  .uu  »^™^ 
^«^f»^%SmT^.Z.m^JZim^        ^- ■" '°'""""""' ■>•  ' 
AMa4  a^  jtalhi  moat  of  As  «lfear  kiadlT        .-Tta-m 


MOROCCO  AND  THE  FRENCH  INTERVENTION. 

adoend  naonraw,  which  are  poaltlrelr 
I  Mr.  Ailalo]  to  Include  iron,  nickel,  oatl- 
Uleroiu  galena,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

>i]der,  then,  tb&t  the  powers  and  in- 
oncemed  in  the  promised  opening  up 

region  are  watching  with  intense 
ny  step  taken  by  France,  an  interest 
gled   with    anxiety   as   to    the    turn 

take  in  the  immediate  future.  Kully 
id  the  underlying  tactors  at  work  in 

now  about  to  be  presented  in  the 
ina,  we  must  glance  briefly  at  the 
',  albeit  a  sad  one,  in  the  history  of 

Land,  written  from  tlie  inside,  ere 

rise. 

LL-FATKD   BBIQN   OP   ABD-KL-AZIZ. 

J  death  of  Saltan  Moulai  el- Hassan,  in 
nlemal  affairs  of  Morocco  have  been 
im  normal  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to 
r  some  years,  indeed,  the  iron-handed 
lamed,  preserved  boric  semblance  of 
Ter  the  great  tribes  of  Kahamna  and 
M  soath,  and  the  equally  turbulent 
1  the  northern  and  central  provinces. 

a  rebellion  which  tlireateued  to  end 
HL  He  BQCceeded  in  collecting  trib- 
[M,  whereby  the  treasury  was  able  to 
•rmy  sufficiently  strong  for  the  pres- 
[  order  in  and   around  the  capitals, 

[urriksh,  and  among  the  tribes  near  Aan-at^iaw,  ma  wouiui 

porta  from  Tetuan  to  Mogador.     So 

foreign  representatives  located  at 
are  concerned,  there  was  a  govern' 


nn  tmaaf*  army,  i 


0  KAin-ai'iiEHBaiu, 


ment  with  whom  they  could  treat ;  a  makhttn 
able  to  make  its  decisions  respected  by  its  snb- 
jecta  on  all  questions  in  which  foreigners  had 
any  concern. 

Meanwhile  whore  was  the  young  Sultan,  Abd- 
el'Aziz  ?  Ba-Hamed's  nominal  master — then  a 
lad  of  about  fifteen — rarely  emerged  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  palace  ;  and  when  ho  did  come 
before  his  people,  every  word  he  uttered  was 
prompted  in  a  low  tone  by  the  watchful  vizier. 
"Tell  me  what  it  was  like,"  I  said  to  a  friendly 
courtier  (no  admirer  of  Ba-Hamed),  who  had  just 
come  from  the  reception  of  a  deputation  by  hia 
Majesty.  He  smiled.  "Try  to  imagine,"  said 
he,  "a  raven  teaching  a  little  canary  to  siDg." 

While  Ba-Hamed  lived  be  was  almost  univer- 
sally suspected  of  an  intention  to  make  himself 
Sultan,  and  the  concealment  of  his  royal  lord 
was  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  this  ambition. 
We  have  every  reason  now  to  believe  that  his 
motives  were  honest.  He  had  detected  in  the 
young  monarch  a  most  UBrJftMfiah  trustfulness 
of  character,  combiud  wM  a  liberality  in 
money  matters  which  uaij  ■IUI7  be  described 
as  extravagant. 


THE  MANEUVERS  OF  A  iVAR  FLEET  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 
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uid  BinasbiDg  at  the  line.  Here,  if  you 
is  an  exhibition  of  ekiU  tliat  matct-s  the 
rers  of  a  cavalry  troop  eeem  like  cliiM'e 
lere  are  monsterB  of  death  and  destruc* 
wcing,  wheeling,  driving  ahead  with  al- 
rresiatible  force,  yet  BCeiningly  obeying 
e  things  the  word  of  commiLnd  from  the 
like  being  on  the  bridge.  This  ia  one  of 
lite  of  the  months  spent  in  maneuvering 
h  is  but  another  way  of  saying  training 
)e  and  men. 

a  the  admiral  in  command  desires  that  a 
devoted  to  maneuvers,  tlie  last  thing  at 
e  aignals  the  ships  of  t)ic  fleet  to  bank 
id  bo  ready  to  get  under  way  by  eight 

oa  the  morrow.  Every  detail  <it  the 
qolpment  is  examined  and  proi>crIy  dis- 
ud  long  before  the  hour  set  the  banks 
C0  pouring  from  the  funnels  of  the  vari' 
pfl  indicate  that  only  the  signal  is  awaited 
lu  fleet  in  motion.  Un  the  after  liridge 
flagihip  stands  the  admiral.  The  for- 
ridge  is  reserved  for  the  ship's  captain 


and  the  navigating  oflicor.  The  admiral's  com- 
mand, ■'  Prepare  to  get  under  way,"  is  repeated 
by  the  signal  officer,  and  within  a  second  the 
signal  boys  are  hoisting  the  number  which  con- 
veys the  command  to  the  other  ships.  Almost 
instantly  the  same  signal  number  fiuttera  at  the 
peak  of  every  ship  in  the  fleet,  showing  that  the 
admiral's  command  has  lioon  received. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  great  competition  among 
the  ships  as  to  this  matter  of  repeating  signals. 
Usually,  one  quartermaster  on  each  ship  con- 
stantly keeps  his  glass  leveled  on  the  flagship, 
and  the  instant  he  sees  any  movement  among 
the  signal  boys  he  sings  out,  "  Stand  by,  signal 
lioy."  In  a  flash  the  signal  is  read,  and  up  goes 
the  corresponding  Hag.  Exprcesions  of  satisfac- 
tion fly  about  if  the  other  ships  are  beaten. 

When  the  order  of  ihe  admiral  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, the  signal  on  the  flagship  is  hauled  down. 
I)y  this  time  the  marine  guard  is  on  deck,  the 
ship'a  flag  lias  been  removed  from  the  quarter- 
deck and  hoisted  above  tlie  after  fighting  top, 
and  the  ship  is  in  motion.     The  flagship  signals 


•  from  lert  to  right:  Capt.  WllllHm  H.  RceiU-r, '-oimnniidliiK  the  t'.  S.  K.  AM«ii» 
adlns  the  U.  8.  S.  Mamachu^ttr :  Cniit.  Ituyniiiiid  l>.  Hoiltn-rii.  L'umniuudliiK  tUu 
\.  Barker,  oomauuider-fn-chief  of  the  N..rtli  Allnntlc  flwt ;  Capt.  John  A.  RiiilKer 
it-BMiJammr-Tlllcy,  commamllntt  thp  ['.  S.  H. /"im:  Ciipt,  Wllliain  S.  Cuwlc^. 
:  Capt.  William  J.  Barneltc.  cnmmitnclInK  [hu  (.'.  !*,  H.  KrnlueKv.'i 


,  <'apt.  Kdward  D.  TanMlE,  cmn- 
'.  S.  S.  KtttTmryr.;  Itvur- Admiral 

oummandinK  thcU.S.S.IUfnnla; 
iimmandjni;  ihu  V. '~ 
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AN  OBJECT-LESSON  IN  IRRIGATION. 


rraniid  and  Winneiniicca  lakes,  ami   tlie  As  drainage  is  almust  as  esstintial  as  Jri'iRft- 

Biyer,   separating  iritu  llirco    oliannHs,      tii)n   in   the  valley,  owing  to  tin;  quantities  of 
flly  disappears  into  Carson  Sink,  salts  deposited  in  the  soils  of  the  (>!d  lake  1ied, 

Beer  Taylor  concoivcd  lli.^  plan  <.f  carry-      the  rivpr  ohannela  in  their  Imvcr  reaelies  are  to 
I  waters  of  Tnickee  Hiv.r  over  int..  the 

dnioage,  and  by  means  of  a  diversion 
d  a  large  canal  thirty-one  miles  in  length 
folly  accomplished  it.  Trurkee  Itiver 
nptiea  into  Carson  Hiver.  tli<'  point  "f 
being  in  a  long  depression  i>f  the  valley 

latter,  which  has  heen  converted  into  a 
ir  with  a  capacity  of  :iMi;,()(ni  acre-feet. 
ailes  below  the  reservoir,  and  al>ove  the 
>rkB  of  the  Caraon,  another  .iiversion  dam 
the  combined  flow  into  two  larjre  canals. 
.  each   aide  of  the  river,   whieli  are  the 

for  a  distributing  system  of  ditcin-M  hun- 
if  miles  in  length. 

er  these  comprehensive  plans.  Hood -waters 
for  ages  have  passed  «]i utilised  iulo  sinks 
)orate  now  render  fei'til>;  ihrmsaiuls  of 
while  the  depressions  themaelves.  drained 
d  out  into  farms,  will  soim  support  in 
t  hundreds  of  families.  a  pione 


ttm  j$tma'r.^n(  MOB^na^r  WBnar  of  xcr^rs 


(^nrryiDK  tl>f>  nurploa 
.lit  into  thn  d'tiicrt. 
'I'liMir  (jirMii'iiM  c.iinwm  )i«vri  trf^tm  Ntr«iK)it<!nei], 
Mi'ilr  IkkIi  i|i<i>|rftiii<i|  KFi'l  hr«tiiil(!ni«l  in  [ilft<;nii, 
Mfi't  fiMir'iwixl  III  i<tli«rii,  iiiif.ll  t))<(  no n figuration 
(rf  Mill  iliillA  liiia  li>i>ii  Kri'itlly  Klti<n<'l. 

Vlnwnil  ri'iiiii  Nil  oloVAliixi,  tlid  (("virnmont 
Wrlti  roitiliiij  <•»!•  iif  K  f(lKKritl<i  iKai'ituH,  its  Itody 
trttldu  Mm  vH«l'  iiiRiirvoIr  frtiiii  wiiii'-ii,  ruliatiiiK 
III  nil  illl'tM'LlniiN,  illMLrllnitlliK  rntiKlH  xntx\\  out 
llliti  l.iiiilH<'i"H  I"  i<iiit>rM't>  i<vi<ry  fiirm  in  tli« 
VHJIoy 

'I'llK  tHinlx  In  llio  TriiKhKKCni'Hon  VRlliiyH,  nn 
hIimwII  Iiv  i<Hi'i<rnl  HiiiilyiiKii  «xt<>nilinf{  i>v(>r  a 
|it>l'ltMl  (if  yxHr*,  nm  Plr»iifily  ft'rtiJK.  riHi  in  tli« 

llWiiMMiy  I'liniiKiiU  i>f  |ilnnt  r ),  Kud  it(la)iti>il 

hi  lliii  viti'iHtNHrtil  |>i<i«lni'lit<ii  »r  R  wiilii  Yttrit'ly  of 
i>i'ii|«  l''ri>ni  t>%|.*.itiu«nt«.-i>ii.lm'ti>il  l>y  tin-  IV<- 
l»ilnn»ia»'f  \Kilowltni>>.  U  i«  ulii.wn  timt  tliiw 
VKllt>VB  Kiv  tw)icoiitlly  (HVKrithlo.  wIii>h  irri^atiil, 
h>  tin'  »'HlUvnlti'n  \-\  VciUlfh  ori'iw,  whifh  will 
|tit>»u>lt>  KMitiml  Hiivl  »l*u'v  iiiiluiilni>».  I'n  »*•- 
»n>H»(  *'(  **'l-l  "inlu«,  III.'  l>>^i^'U  i»  iw'l  «wiii»bIo 
hn  »^>»ti,  I'wt  i»  H>Ui>i>->l  !>'  ilio  jtr^'wiiift  »f  lmr>.ly 
tvtta*.    «m'l«  i»«   ai'l'''"*-    r'"""^   l"**"-  i-twoho*. 

SiltkHt^  Hiitl    U-t'iu'^    \itii\>  is*t».   (VMtvt'*.   atiivt 
,Ul(k  *iv  lliv  I oiisnt  ^-rx-i*     Stijim-  Invta  will 

tVVtaiuU   \U>  Ykt-ll  1»  iNia  MVt'OU. 

|uvMt<^'!>  »'■.*■'  ■•»  "•  vi-'in  V!'  v'.*:''i»tiott  l^rwtty 
M'tiAsI    »  >■  1 t'.v  •>  i'V.V'---'>  a'^'-.i.  awi'i  i»  di»- 


jTcr  !')•)  dcgiMi^l 

SMSLC'le  Iie«  fdt  I 

lower  sh&n  the  raa 

p«:»n:r«  of  New 

Ni^:^  are  iiiTvii 

uni  frost  u  apt  to 

the  Ligher  pvti  ( 

gion  any  day  in  Ih 

The    minenl  w 

Serada  is  beyond 

tion.  and  it  ii  nt 

diet  that  with  iirig 

agricaltatal  produ 

■  vsTtuA.  region  will  find  ■ 

ble  home  markt^ 

largely  promote  the  exploitation  and 

ment  (if  the  mineral  resources. 

Under  the  proriBions  of  the  Reclamil 
the  farm  units  noder  this  project  are  li 
forty  and  eighty  acres,  the  leaser  sreM 
catcd  near  the  towne,  three  of  which  hi 
established  since  the  work  began. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  irii 
taincd  the  age  of  majority,  and  who  hi 
haustcd  luB  homestead  right,  may  li 
homestead  under  tbia  project,  under  ll 
sionH  of  the  homestead  law  and  the  Btc 
Act.  No  payment  for  the  land  is  roq 
yomi  the  cost  of  filing  and  recording, — al 
h^cU  ciitryniati  is  required  by  law  to  ti 
(rum  tlio  government  irrigation  synten 
pay  in  annual  installments  not  excM 
tht>  proportionate  amount  charged  agi 
land  included  in  his  entry.  In  tbs 
projii-i,  this  amount  is  $26  per  acre, 
(i'-t>i'  iH'r  acre  each  year  for  tea  yean 
inten'sl.  Title  to  the  land  does  not  p 
M-liltT  until  the  entire  charges  are  pai 
least  tialf  of  the  total  irrigable  ana  od 
is  n:v!aiuied  for  agrienltore.  Failnnti 
two  i^nyments  when  doe  readers  aaa 
jivc  to  i.-an<:e:ial:on.  with  torfeitai*  of  ■ 
as  well  as  a!l  money  paid.  Eatriea  e 
i.vt»v.iu:<-d.  aad  actual  aad  c 


L.a=/s  is  :hi9  raH^y  bow  ludtf  i 
fr^'tit  vrii-a:.'  >i::^-l:es  an  hviii  at  mti  tt 
a^-rw.  a^  :  :  tf  aaiuil  pmiiutt  ■ 
:-.-=;  %'.':  '.;  ♦■■ !  per  »:re. 


THE  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  QUESTION. 


privileges,  of  which  sum  Canada  took 
lOO  aod  Newfoundland  11,000,000. 
ler  BectioD  of  the  Waebicgton  treaty 
]  for  the  famouB  "bonding  privileges," 
jment  for  the  traneit  in  bond  of  Cana- 
ods  through  the  United  States  without 
Juty,  which  is  still  operative,  thongh  the 
claaaes  were  abrogated  by  the  United 
1  1886.  The  strife  between  the  fisher- 
'  ■  1887  Newfound- 
ith  the  Republic, 
intervened, being 
tin-Bayard  treaty 
ites  subsequently 
procity  in  fishery 
ilatea  and  British 
sels  to  enter  the 
tlie  "headland" 
y  miles  in  width, 
•board,  being  re- 
shermen.  Pend- 
sides  agreed  to  a 
by  which  United 
;rsnted  the  fore- 
cense  fee  of  (I. SO 
it  was  continued 
'found  I  and  could 
^otiations,  in  one 
gress  ever  since, 
luced  Ne  w  found - 
irrangement,  and 
iT  colonial  secre- 
'ith  the  late  Mr. 
line  "  convention, 
i  fishery  products 
kets,  on  United 
ad  inshore  privi- 
rs.  Canada  pro- 
iild  have  been  in- 
iidicially  aftected 
'nited  States,  and 
;  to  Canada's  im- 
Uy  until  Canada 
other.  In  1898, 
net  to  adjust  all 
States  and  Brit- 
Bult,  and  in  1902 
.  Bond  to  revive 
nd  negotiate  the 
rial  action  recent- 

EBIOAN  IHDnSTBT. 

of  fishery  reci- 
B  fishing  industry 
e  New  England 
nce  of  the  actual 
which  prevaiia  in  the 


n 

United  States,  and  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  nun 
ery  for  the  American  navy.     This   is   not  bo 
The  fishery  is  not  an  American  industry  in  tb( 
true  sense  of  the  term,  for  very  few  Amerjcant 
are  employed  in  it.     It  is  really  the  inBtrument 
of  an  offensive  and  venal  monopoly  ;    the  Amer- 
ican people  are  needlessly  taxed  on    their  fish 
food  to  maintain  it,  and  it  may  now  precipitate 
a  dangerous  international  entanglement.     That 
nine-tenths  of  the  crews  of  the  Gloucester  fish- 
ing fleet  are  foreigners  is  notorious.      The  fish- 
ing fleet  would  never  put  to  sea  if  it  had  to  de- 
pend upon  native-born  Americans  to  man  it,  for 
these  will  no  longer  take  to  fishing  with  less 
arduous  employments  available  on  shore.     The 
crews  are  chiefly  Canadians,  Newfoundlanders, 
Scandinavians,  and  Portuguese.     The  Glouces- 
ter News  of  recent  date,  noting  tlie  return  of  the 
schooner  Aloka,  Capt.   John  Mclnnis,  "one  of 
the  most  noted  codfish-killrra  that  ever  sailed 
from  this  port,"  observes  that  '-the  plucky  and 
popular  skipper  is  a  native  of  West  Bay,  Cape 
Breton,  while  iiis  fisher  lads  are  the  flower  of  , 
Shelbourne   County,  Nova  Scotia."     Capt  Sol 
Jacobs,  the  prototype  of  "  Captains  Courageous," 
is  a  Newfoundlander,  and  American-bom  mas- 
ters are  as  rare  as  Amencan-horn  sailors.     The 
alien-horn  skippers  are  supposed  to  be  natural- 
ized, and  some  are,  but  this  is  not  indispensable, 
tor  a  Newfoundland  fishing-master  was  offered 
a  vessel  in  Gloucester  two  years  ago,  and  told, 
"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  go  down  to  the 
custom-house  and  swear  you're  an  American 
citizen." 

DECUME   OF  THE   NEW   BNOLAND   PISHEBIBB. 

The  last  canvass  of  the  New  England  fisher- 
ies, made  in  1899,  published  in  the  United  States 
Fish  Commissioner's  Report  for  1900,  shows  that 
the  industry  suffered  a  marked  decline  in  ten 
years,  the  catch  dropping  from  653,170,000  to 
393,457,000  pounds,  or  39.76  per  cent.  The 
value  only  shrunk  from  (10,550,000  to  19,682,- 
000,  or  8.23  per  cent.,  so  the  cost  of  this  fish 
food  to  the  American  people  therefore  increased 
3 1.53  per  cent.,  though  ■'  Yankee  "  fishermen  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  a  tax  of  -^  to  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  all  alien-caught  fish.  Says  the 
report : 

The  flehlng  resselB  ol  MaBBacbnsetta  decreaaed  IM, 
or21peTceat.,innainber,  siidtl,S8a,S30,  or 48  perceat,, 
in  value.  The  net  t«)aDage  has  also  decreaaed  48  p«r 
cent.  An  instance  at  the  gradaal  decreaae  in  vessels 
doriDg  the  past  ten  jreara  Is  furnished  b;  the  flshloft 
fleet  of  Glaacegt«r,  Maaa.  From  July,  189T,  to  Novem- 
ber 15,1886,97  vessels  were  sold  and  M  lost;  in  tlieunie 
period,  11  vaasels  were  parchaaed  aiidT;\«).V\\K— *»»'^"* 
dscnam  in  the  fteel  \a  th«  Yt%  moat\»  \k\-il%%  ^  wa 
Tbe  veaaaU  aoUL  aud  \oat  ^a.'««  i!saenia.i  >M«ak.  '\s 
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than  those  taking  their  places,  and  the  percentage  of 
deereaae  in  number  has,  therefore,  not  been  so  large  as 
in  Taloe  and  tonnage.  The  decrease  in  boats  is  25  per 
cent,  in  nomber  and  80  per  cent,  in  value,  and  in  the 
value  of  the  apparatus  of  ca^ure,  44  per  cent. 

The  truth  really  is,  that  the  *'  New  England 
Fisheries."  as  a  fine-sounding  phrase,  only  means 
nowadays  the  outfitters  and  shipowners  engaged 
in  the  business,  who  play  upon  American  patri- 
otic sentiment  to  their  own  profit,  and  are  even 
permitted  to  perpetrate  an  audacious  fraud  on 
the  national  treasury. 

This  fraud  is  effected  through  the  American 
fishermen  doing  an  extensive  trade  in  herring 
every  winter  from  Newfoundland.  The  Fish 
Commissioner's  report,  already  quoted  from,  says 
on  this  point : 


herring  fisheries  famish  another  instance  in 
the  prodacti»  are  derived  largely  from  waters  ont- 
the  State  jurisdiction,  the  Newfoundland  herring 
yielding  about  half  the  entire  catch  of  this 
This  fishery  is  apparently  increasing  in  impor- 
tanea.  In  18M.  it  was  engaged  in  by  43  vessels  from 
r,  3  from  Beverly,  and  1  from  Provincetown. 
I  quantity  of  fresh  f roien  herring  and  salted  herring 
8.441,^1^  pounds,  valued  at  $117,519  :  and  of 
herring.  1.80T.575  pounds,  valued  at  $1S.150.  In 
ISn^  the  fleet  had  increased  to  56  vessels.— 51  from 
Gloneettcr,  S  from  Beverly,  and  3  from  Boston.  The 
qnaatity  of  fresh  ftoien  herring  obtained  was  9.S9S.ST3 
piwiiHK  valued  at  $197.490 :  and  of  salted  herring,  &.54&.- 
tm  povinda,  valued  at  $73.8S3»— a  total  of  14.944,071 
pouidst  valued  at  $870^968. 

ETADIXO  THE  DUTY  OX  HKHBIKG. 

Salted  herring  are  used  exclusively  for  food. 
and  froien  herring  also  very  largely.  This  her- 
ring industry  occupies  the  winter  months,  when 
it  is  too  stormv  to  fish  on  the  Banks.  The  her- 
ring  largely  resort  to  the  west  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  arr  netted,  and  saltinl.  or  frozen, 
bj  the  coas  folk  and  sold  to  the  American  ves- 
ads.  which  come  for  cargoes.  The  United  States 
Sshennen  have  the  treaty  right  themselves  to 
take  the  fish  therw  but  cannot  do  so  profitably. 
and  find  it  cheape^  to  buy  them  :  yet  on  taking 
thnm  home,  enter  them  as  **  the  product  of  United 
States  fisheries,**  and  get  them  admitteii  free  of 
dvty.  But  if  a  Newfoundland  vessel,  with  her- 
ring from  the  same  place,  takes  them  to  the 
United  States,  she  must  pay  three-quarters  of  a 
eent  a  pound.  Still  this  fraud  is  trivial  com- 
pared  with  that  perpetrated  over  the  herring 
bronght  from  the  southern  seaboani.  where  the 
United  States  have  no  fishing  rights.  Many  of 
the  American  vessels  procure  cargoes  there.  In 
tUs  region  United  States  vessels  cannot  fish  at 
alL  of  right,  but  secure  permits  from  the  colo- 
nial government  to  purchase  caigoea  of  herring. 
«  OB  the  western  ahore.     Yet  these  fish,  of 


which  there  is  not  a  pretense  that  they  htn 
been  taken  by  American  fishermen,  or  in  AiiMr 
ican  waters,  are  also  granted  free  entry  to  the 
United  States  markets,  while  herring  from  tfai 
same  nets,  conveyed  there  in  Newfoundland  bot- 
toms, are  obliged  to  pay  the  duty.  On  the  total 
shipments  of  Newfoundland  herring  in  1898.  a 
given  above,  the  duty  would  be  $1 12,000.  Tke 
Treasury  Department  sent  an  agent  to  New- 
foundland in  1895.  who  investigated  the  whok 
matter,  and  the  department  attempted  to  coUeet 
the  duties,  but  the  fishing  interests  involved  had 
sufficient  influt^nce  to  procure  the  overruling  of 
this  decision  and  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
practice,  which  prevails  to  this  day.  and  robf 
the  United  SUtes  Treasury  of  at  least  $100,000 


a  vear. 


SHUTTING    US   OUT    FROM    XEWTOUNDLAND    WATIM. 

For  the  right  to  carry  on  this  herring  busi- 
ness the  Newfoundlanders  make  no  charfje. 
though  these  are  the  only  waters  where  herrinf 
are  obtained  in  the  winter.  Part  of  the  fnnefr 
herring  output  goes  to  bait  the  Gloucester  ni- 
seis fishing  on  the  southern  Banks,  and  in  April 
these  come  north,  when  Newfoundland  enforas 
the  nuMlus  vivfndi,  and  compels  them  to  psj 
license  fees  ere  they  can  obtain  bait,  outfita  or 
crews.  The  Bond-Hay  treaty  liaving  failed,  it  ii 
urged  that  not  alone  should  the  modus  virendiht 
abolished,  but  that  the  Americans  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  food-herring  fishery  privileges  be- 
sides. They  would  thus  be  thrown  back  upon  thi 
treatv  of  ISIS,  the  concessions  under  which  tre 
comparatively  valueless  to  them  now.  When  it 
was  drafted  there  were  large  fisheries  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  up<»n  which  tiie  west  cotU 
fronts.  At  present  the  chief  fishing  is  done  ob 
the  Grand  Hanks,  off  the  eastern  coast :  tb« 
western  seaboard,  being  remote  from  ih«L 
is  worthless  to  the  Americans  even  with  it» 
treaty  rights,  they  having  to  rely  for  bait  tnd 
landfall  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  they  bav< 
no  status  except  such  as  the  modus  riVeiir/i  grtats 
them.  Clearlv,  then,  if  that  is  canceled,  ther 
will  be  shut  out  frt^m  Newfoundland  waters  tad 
deprived  of  all  privileges,  as  theirs  is  a  deepsc* 
fisherv  :  and  as  bait  and  outfits  are  necesnit 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  exclusion  froa 
these  waters  must  leave  them  helpless  and  crip- 
ple their  industry.  These  conditions  also  ip- 
ply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Canaditt 
8ealH>aril,  as  the  bait  supply  there  is  small  ui 
the  coast  much  farther  from  the  Banks  thsa 
Newfoundland,  so  the  latter  country  holds  the 
key  to  the  whole  position  and  overshsdosi 
Canada  in  the  effecting  of  any  amagenc^ 
This  she  can  do  because  she  is  an  indepsBdat 


THE  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  QUESTION, 


Til 


18  country,  having  an  equal  voice  in 
with  Canada,  and  being  able  to  veto 
tal  not  acceptable  to  herself. 
Newfoundland  government  were  to 
renowned  Bait  Act  against  the  Ameri- 
does  against  the  French,  and  forbid 
bermen  to  sell  them  herring  for  food 
le  death-knell  of  the  New  England 
ishing  industry  would  be  sounded, 
eoretically  the  Americans  can  fish  on 
ti  coast,  it  does  not  pay  them  in  actual 
attempt  it.  They  only  seek  in  the 
bters  bait  or  food  herring.  To  capture 
res  8p)ecial  appliances.  The  American 
UBtry  now  is  essentially  a  deep-sea  one, 
pparatus  employed  therein  is  totally 
)  the  catching  of  bait.  Thus,  for  the 
an  apparatus  would  have  to  be  carried, 
useless,  but  very  inconvenient  to  the 
rprise.  This  increases  the  condition 
jnce  of  the  United  States  fishermen 
(undland    in    their    annual    seafaring 

>88IBLE    INTEBNATIONAL    DISPUTE. 

vests  this  diflBculty  with  special  serious- 
t  it  may  provoke  an  awkward  compli- 
ween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
'he  New  England  fishermen  try  to 
3  American  statesmen  with  the  idea 
ejection  of  the  Bond- Hay  treaty  dis- 
16  matter  quietly,  and  for  all  time,  as 
land,  finding  she  cannot  obtain  reci- 
ill  accept  the  inevitable  and  allow  the 
kte  of  things  to  continue.     The  very 


contrary  will  result.  The  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate  only  serves  to  revive  a  contention 
the  most  vexatious  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can governments  have  had  to  deal  with  since  the 
birth  of  the  Republic.  In  a  word,  it  will  provoke 
a  recrudescence  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute, 
with  all  its  prospects  of  embittering  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  bringing  about 
such  an  international  deadlock  as  would  be  re- 
grettable at  any  time,  but  must  become  doubly 
unfortunate  at  the  present  juncture,  when  John 
Bull  and  Uncle  Sam  are  on  such  satisfactory 
terms  otherwise,  as  we  see  them  to  be. 

The  advocates  of  American  *'  rights  "  seem  to 
disregard  the  British  position  altogether,  and  for- 
get that  the  compromise  by  which  United  States 
vessels  now  obtain  bait  and  other  concessions  in 
these  waters  is  merely  a  temporary  one,  arranged 
in  1888  for  two  years  only,  but  renewed  from 
season  to  season  by  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
in  the  hope  of  an  abiding  agreement  being  com- 
pleted, though  terminable  by  one  or  both  of  them 
at  any  time  when  it  seemed  evident  that  such  an 
understanding  was  not  possible.  The  steady  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  Senate  to  treat  with 
Canada  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
compromise  being  reached  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  Newfoundland  pact  means 
that  Britain  and  America  will  have  another  vex- 
atious complication  on  their  hands. 


[Note.— Since  this  article  was  put  in  type  the  Newfound- 
land Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  canceling  the  privileges 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  American  fishermen  under  the  mo- 
dm  vivtndi  and  restricting  them  to  their  treaty  rights 
alone.] 


II.— THE  AMERICAN  VIEW. 


BY  VVINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


t  fair  to  New  England,  or  true  to 
led  facts,  to  say  that  New  England  in- 
d  the  influence  of  one  single  industry 
B  now  alone  defeated  the  plan,  long 
by  far-seeing  men,  of  reciprocity  with 
land.  The  Hay- Bond  treaty  in  the 
inch  the  United  States  Senate  recently 
it  was  accept \ble  to  the  Maine  and 
ttts  fishing  interests.  It  had  been  so 
hat  cured  and  preserved  fish  was  no 
the  free  list,  but  fresh  fish,  uncured, 
itiable.  This  was  not  all  that  New- 
had  desired,  but  it  was  an  important 
to  the  ancient  colony,  for  the  fresh 
nada  pays,  in   the   United   States,  a 


duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  or  a  cent  a 
pound.  To  admit  cured  and  preserved  fish  also 
free  of  duty  would,  inevitably  transfer  the  pack- 
ing establishments  of  the  New  England  coast  to 
Newfoundland,  with  its  cheap  labor,  and  thus 
destroy,  not  only  the  calling  of  those  New 
Englanders  who  catch  fish  from  the  sea,  but  the 
calling  of  those  who,  on  the  land,  put  this  fish 
through  processes  akin  to  manufacturing. 

There  are  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  who  are  dependent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  ocean  fisheries. 
New  England  was  willing  to  yield  something 
for  the  certain  commercial,  and  the  po8|| 
political,  advantages  of  reciprocity  wf  ' 
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foandiand.     But  New  England  was  not  willing 
to  yield  everything,  to  reduce  a  hundred  thou 
sand  of  her  people  to  ruin,  and  to  see  her  fishing 
fleets  vanish  like  her  deep-sea  merchant  fleets. 

That  was  too  much  to  ask  ;  the  price  was  ex- 
cessive and  intolerable.  As  the  event  proved, 
the  only  real  concession  to  Newfoundland  in  the 
entire  treaty  was  this  concession  of  free  fresh 
fish  by  the  New  England  fishing  interests.  No 
other  industry  in  competitive  trade  would  grant 
anything  at  all.  Yet  so  frank  and  genuine  was 
the  New  England  desire  for  reciprocity  with 
Newfoundland  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  real  sacrifice  on  the  American  side  of  the 
treaty  was  made  by  New  England  interests,  the 
only  voices  raised  in  the  Senate  for  the  treaty 
when  the  time  for  action  came  were  the  voices 
of  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  Senator  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  champions  of  the  fishermen 
and  sailors  of  these  two  ocean  commonwealths. 

OPPOSED    BY    SOUTH   AMD    WEST. 

The  treaty  was  torn  to  pieces,  not  by  New 
England,  but  by  the  South  and  West.  Senator 
after  Senator  arose  to  object  to  this  or  that 
clause  and  to  demand  consideration  for  his 
State's  coal  or  iron  interests  or  agriculture. 
Very  soon  the  fisheries  were  forgotten.  New 
England  had  made  her  concession  all  in  vain  ; 
the  treaty  was  doomed  to  rejection  in  any  event. 
Maryland  and  Alabama  and  Minnesota  did  not 
know  or  care  anything  about  the  <<  French 
Shore ;  "  they  did  not  care  whether  Newfound- 
land was  British  or  American  ;  there  was  no 
appeal  to  them  in  the  ^Marger  statesmanship.'' 
They  simply  did  not  mean  to  have  Newfound- 
land competing  with  their  mines  and  farms,  and 
after  the  first  day's  debate  it  was  manifest  that 
the  Hay-Bond  treaty  and  the  fine  hopes  which 
inspired  it  awoke  almost  no  response  away  from 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  line. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  strangely  illogical  course 
which  the  Newfoundland  government  has  seized 
of  **  punishing  New  England  "  for  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty.  New  England,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  section  where  tho 
treaty  has  won  any  considerable  interest  and 
favor.  Unquestionably,  if  Sir  Robert  Bond  and 
his  colleagues  enforce  the  Bait  Act  against  the 
Americans  as  tliey  have  long  enforced  it  against 
the  French,  a  serious  blow  will  be  dealt  to  the 
fishermen  of  Maine  and  Massa<;husetts.  The 
Newfoundland  threat  to  confiscate  every  Ameri 
can  schooner  found  within  the  three-mile  limit 
unless  she  can  show  that  she  did  not  procure  her 
bait  and  supplies  within  the  colony, — thus  revers- 
ing an  historic  principle  of  Anglo«Sazon  Jnris- 
jAmdence  and  assuming  that  the  accused  are 


guilty  until  they  can  prove  innocence,— 
cedure  more  worthy  of  Fiji  or  Patagonia 
an  English-speaking  community  in  th 
Atlantic.  But  it  is  altogether  premature 
that  even  this  will  destroy  the  New 
fisheries.  Our  New  England  sea-folk  ar 
and  tenacious  men.  Already  schoonei 
ing  equipped  with  special  appliances 
their  own  bait,  while  long-mooted  plan 
plying  the  fleets  at  sea  from  steam  tent 
now  be  attempted.  Newfoundland  mue 
get  that  there  was  never  a  comriiercial  yi 
did  not  cut  both  ways.  There  will  be  < 
poverty  on  her  coasts  if  her  people  are  i 
to  sell  their  bait  to  the  only  fishermen  ^ 
the  means  to  buy  it. 

THE    VALUE    OF    THE    FISHSRIEa 

Just  as  ill-founded  as  the  assertion  ' 
England  alone  killed  the  reciprocity 
the  further  statement  that  the  New 
fisheries  are  a  fraud  and  a  delusion, — ^1 
are  American  only  in  name,  ami  that 
plete  obliteration  of  this  historic  indust 
be  no  loss  to  commerce  or  naval  streng 
statistics  of  the  New  England  fisheries  f 
a  large  majority  of  the  men  engagec 
calling  are  thorough  Americans,  n 
naturalized.  Nearly  all  of  the  seventc 
sand  fishermen  of  Maine  are  native-be 
It  must  be  remembered  that  if  foreig 
fish  crowd  our  markets  the  loss  falls  i 
boat-fishermen  and  the  smaller  craft  a 
on  the  '*  Hankers." 

Canada  has  taken  the  $5,500,000  of 
fax  Award  and  turned  its  income  into 
and  bounties  to  her  fishermen.    The  Bri 
eminent,  for  the  sake  of  its  naval  reser 
tering  m  every  possible   way  tho  fisht 
Newfoundland.     Meanwhile,  six   hund 
desert  from  our  North  Atlantic  squad 
single  port   because  we  are  following 
blind  policy  and  endeavoring  to  man 
ships  with  men  who  lack  that  prime  re<3 
a  sailor,  the  "sea   habit."     New    Engl 
stood  by  while  her  merchant  ships  hn^ 
peared.     She  has  lost  most  of  her  menri 
men, — the  best  seamen  that  ever  served 
or  war. 

Is  it  strange  that  New  England  clin^ 
fisheries  and  is  reluctant  to  part  with  her 
ers  and  her  crews,  even  for  the  benefit  < 
Scotia  and  of  Newfoundland  ?  She  was  w: 
make  a  concession  for  the  sake  of  the  red 
treaty,  and  she  did  so, — the  only  real  con 
granted  by  any  industry  or  any  aeetioi 
sacrifice  her  fisheries  she  will  not.  Nor  i 
rest  of  the  country  ask  it  or  permit  it 
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as  fast  or  as  far  as  the  talents  of  our  young  art- 
ists premised.  Of  the  multitudes  who  have 
studied  abroad,  of  the  large  number  who  have 
gained  honors  in  the  schools  and  the  exhibitions 
there,  a  very  small  pro{>ortion  have  made  good 
their  reputation.  It  has  long  been  remarked 
that  the  young  men  who  have  shown  great  bril- 
liancy abroad  seem  to  have  lost  their  grip  short- 
ly after  they  returned  home.  Thia  has  been  a 
strong  argument,  and  one  which  has  been  used 
to  some  purpose,  against  the  establishment  of 
traveling  scholarships,  l^e  reason  for  this  fall- 
ing from  grace  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  character  of  the  art  atmosphere,  which  is 
said  to  exist  in  an  attenuated  degree,  if  it  really 
does  exist  at  all  ;  it  has  l>een  attributed  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age.  which  has  swamped 
every  sentiment  to  whicli  art  can  hope  to  ap- 
peal  ;  it  has  been  chargeil  also  to  the  busy,  ner- 
vous, bustling  life,  which  leaves  no  moment  free 
from  cares  and  worries  of  trivial  occupations 
and  makes  meditation  and  quiet  study  impos- 
sible. 

DEFECTIVE   TRAINING    OF   OUB   TOUNOEB   ARTISTS. 

But  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome,  artists  all,  discovered  the/onx  et  origo 
of  the  whole  difficulty,  and  they  recognized  it 
through  their  own  individual  experience.  They 
saw  that  the  whole  trouble  lay  in  the  training 
of  the  young  artists,  both  in  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  it  and  in  the  degree  of  it.  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  different  branches  of  the  artistic 
profession  are  taught  as  effectively  in  this  coun- 
try as  anywhere  else,  although  under  somewhat 
different  conditions.  When  the  young  artist 
goes  abroad  to  continue  his  studies  and  enters  a 
school  there,  he  practically  continues  to  work  in 
the  same  direction,  advancing  only  toward  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  methods  and  processes, 
and  not  progressing  definitely  toward  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  principles  which  govern  all 
art.  This  is  not  surprising,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  seldom  stays  long  enough  to  emerge 
from  the  stage  of  incubation  to  that  riper  period 
of  experience  when  he  has  such  a  command  of 
his  tools  that  he  can  forget  them,  when  his  ef- 
fort is  directed,  not  toward  methods,  but  toward 
results,  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  his  envi- 
ronment, and  from  the  influence  of  his  asso- 
ciates, his  ambition  is  turned  toward  the  speedy 
achievement  of  popular  success. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  aliens  are  not  per- 
mitted  to  Uke  advantage  of  the  facilities  for 
advanced  education  in  art  which  are  granted  to 
a  limited  number  of  students  by  the  different 
governments,  and  another  reason  is  that  '^''.  *^ 
mtrnt  jmrt  our  students  abroad,  not  provided 


with  means  for  further  study,  even  if  tl 
the  inclination  and  opportunity,  find  it 
sary  to  turn  their  art  to  account  in  ea 
liveliliood. 

Briefly  and  frankly,  then,  our  yonng 
are  only  half  educated.  In  this  stateme: 
must  be  taken  into  account  the  fact  tl 
have  not  had  the  traditions  of  art  as 
right,  they  have  not  had  the  inestimab! 
lege  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
pieces  which  are  the  glory  of  £uro|>ean  cc 
they  have  not  had  the  stimulus  whic 
foreign  artist  enjoys, — the  consciousness 
profession  of  art  is  highly  esteemed  as 
orable  and  a  worthy  pursuit.  On  thi 
point  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  in 
that  one  has  only  to  read  the  newspaper  i 
of  the  presentation  of  portraits  or  the  u 
of  statues  to  find  out  where  the  artist 
for  his  name  as  the  author  of  the  works 
ly,  very  rarely,  printed.  Further,  in  ai 
function,  when  the  politicians,  the  sold 
educators,  the  writers,  are  honored,  it  ifi 
indeed  that  an  artist  because  he  is  an  i 
offered  the  distinction  of  an  invitatioi 
may  be  trivial  in  weight  of  argrunient. 
consider  it  only  a  straw. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    ART    CULTUBK. 

Those  who  declare  that  the  commerci^ 
of  the  age  is  responsible  for  the  apparent 
of  art  often  add  to  this  statement  the 
that  art  can  flourish  only  in  a  monarchy. 
forget  Venice  and  Florence.  Those  wh< 
the  busy  turmoil  of  modem  life  no  h< 
thoughtful  production  have  forgotten  h 
flourishod  in  tho  Elizal)othan  age.  It  is  i 
we  do  not  want  art  in  tliis  country,  and  t 
art  there  is  ;  our  iiiusoums  aud  our  privJ 
lections  settle  this  question  at  once.  It 
cause  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  dem 
our  artists  that  they  be  something  more  th 
lowers  of  ephemeral  fashions,  that  they  sL 
their  works  that  they  have  something  in  co 
with  the  great  masters,  something  mon 
brush  work,  or  skillful  modeling,  or  theei 
ment  of  the  orders  of  architecture.  The] 
show  that  they  have  ideas,  that  they  have 
preciation  of  beauty,  a  love  of  distinction  o: 
and  a  sense  of  proportion.  They  must  pi 
their  works  that  tliey  have  so  far  taken  adv 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  pa 
they  have  instinctively  avoided  obvious 
even  if  they  have  not  actually  invested  the 
ductions  with  the  most  eminent  qualitic 
fact,  what  we  want  in  our  artist*  is  culti 
That  we  must  iiave.  as  has  l»een  well  sai 
•  *  for  tradition. 
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a  &nd  theology.  The  unwritten  creed 
a  great  eeeential  facts  of  a  common 
mt  leavee  doctrines   of    baptism,    in- 

evolution,  and  otlier  debated  ques- 
he  individual  mind  and  conscience. 
nld,  therefore,  be  a  readinesa  to  put 
dards  as  authoritative  whicli  are  in- 
with  this  liberty  of  thought  and  be- 
3S8  this  be  done  there  can  he  no  general 
ent  union,  and  in  doing  so  recognition 
f  be  made  of  the  doctrinal  attitude  of 
lie  three  bodies  as  it  is  to-day.     It 

easy  then  to  formulate  a.  stnteuient 
he  essential  position  of  the  churches, 
d  which  the  fullest  liberty  of  thought 
«nce  will  be  possible, 
ifflcnlty  seemingly  far  more  serious  in 
of  Borne  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
E  Free-Cliurch  decision  in  Scotland, 
a  minority  of  any  one  of  the  uniting 
ions  hold  back  and  subsequently  claim 
tj  of  that  denomination  '/  This  qnes- 
iked,  and  some  bear  an  aEGrmative 
lich,  for  them,  efFectually  bars  church 
he  cases,  however,  are  not  parallel. 
"there  is  no  Chnrch  and  State  connec- 

the  old  land.  And  more,  there  is  a 
which  ahows  the  impossibility  of  such 

the  Scottish  one.  .After  the  Fresby- 
m  in  1875,  seven  ministers  of  the  Old 
itayod  ont,  claimed  tliat  the  unionists 
lera,  and  that  to  tbcineelves  belonged 
noperty  of  the  Old  Kirk  Synod.  A 
a  forthwith  began,  which  resulted  in 
de  the  provincial  legislation  sei-ured 
for  onion.  The  unit<'d  church  then 
»  matter  to  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
isd  legislation  upholding  the  union. 
he  HUne  time  provided  for  tho  indi- 
hmU  of  the  minority.  Like  Icgisla 
be  obtained  again  if  needed.  At  any 
Bonunitteee  on  nnion  are  going  for- 
raMured  that  if  there  be  any  difficulty 
■■ly  overcome. 

Ae  field  and  among  the  general  ful- 

fiie  charchea  greater  hindrances  will 

im  which  clings 

down  the  land, 
r  to  deal  with 
'  and  doctrine. 
"  we  will  have 


far  I 


1  tone.  Time, 
kangea.  Union 
ling  more  com 


inations  unite,  one  minister  taking  the  first 
month  and  the  other  the  second.     The  subject 

is  favorably  discussed  from  pulpit  and  platform 
as  never  before.  The  regular  denominational 
papers  are  opening  their  columns  to  a  free  and 
frank  consideration  of  the  subject.  Tbe  Wext- 
minsUr,  a  strong  and  influential  undenomma- 
tional  magazine,  is  in  the  field,  doing  good  ser- 
vice by  occasional  articb's  on  union,  ami  in  the 
regular  "  Church  Chronicle  and  Comment  "  de- 
partment, in  which  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
five  principal  denominations  are  di'slt  with  in 
every  issue.  The  leading  daily  papers,  such  as 
the  Montreal  Tl'iVxfs.?  and  the  Toionto  Ohihe 
and  jVfiiw,  have  given  wide  attention  to  the 
movement.  Beforoall  these  influences  and  agen- 
cies the  walls  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  must 
come  down  and  give  place  to  a  united  church 
which  will  be  a  triumph  for  Christianity,  not 
only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  worlJ. 

The  benefits  of  union  will  be  many  and  varied. 
In  tho  denominational  publications,  some  of 
which  are  good  and  others  far  from  what  is  de- 
sired, there  should  come  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment. A  lirst-class  paper,  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  world,  could  bo  easily  obtained.  To  educa- 
tional work  there  would  come  a  great  economy 
of  men  and  moans,  as  well  as  untold  progress 
in  efficiency  and  power.  As  an  example,  let  one 
great  collette  be  substituted  in  Mimtreal  for  the 
three  which  now  stand  side  by  side,  overlapping 
one  another  in  tbe  greatest  part  of  their  cnr- 
riciila,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  immense 
benefits  which  would  come  to  ministerial  educa- 
tion. The  overlapping  in  the  ministry  every- 
where apparent  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  vil- 
lages of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  these  throe 
and  other  denominations  where  ministers  have 
two  or  three  more  outside  appointments,  and  in 
filling  them  are  often  obliged  to  travel  much  the 
same  ground.  One  strong  church  where  the 
three  now  stand,  with  a  more  capable  and  better 
maintained  ministry,  would  add  incalculably  to 
tbe  moral  and  spiritual  well  being  of  tbe  com- 
munity, which  the  present  divided  and  often- 
times inefficient  forces  are  unalile  to  do,  A  re- 
sponse could  be  niado  to  the  great  and  rapidly 
growing  west,  where  the  demand  for  men  and 
money  far  exceeds  tbe  supply.  P'oreign  mis- 
sionary enterprises  would  receive  an  impetus 
not  now  accorded  thera,  and  enlargements  made 
on  every  side.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  union  in  Canada  would  have  its  influ 
ence  on  denominations  in  other  lands,  and  help 
in  bringing  about  a  corporate  unioa  ((^t  VVv^^n 
in  Chrisliamty. 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  SCHILLER'S  DEATH. 

SCHILLER  died  on  May  9,  1805.  Ono  hun- 
dred years  later,  he  is  recognized  ae  one  of 
the  few  really  great  poets  of  the  world.  In  tlic 
iimin,  his  message  still  rings  true  to  our  ears 
aud  to  our  hearts.  The  German  magazines  are 
full  of  Schiller  articles,  chiefly  biograpliical,  and 
the  press  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  also  eloquent. 
In  the  X'>rlli  American  Review.  Dr.  "Wolf  von 
Schicrbraud  has  an  interesting  and  sympathetic 
Appreciation  of  Schiller,  whom  he  regards  as 
preeminently  the  national  German  poet,  the  fa- 
vorite of  German  youth  and  German  women. 
The  popular  notion  that  Goethe  holds  the  first 
place  among  German  poets  is,  he  maintains,  diS' 
proved  by  the  fact  that  millions  more  of  Schil- 
ler's works  have  been  sold  than  of  those  of  any 
other  German  writer.  Schiller's  dramas  are  al- 
ways on  the  stage,  and  quotations  from  Schiller 
ftre  found  on  every  German  tongue. 

Gorthebas  never  been  "  popular  "  in  Germany,  though 
k  few  of  his  works  have  been.  He  has  always  been, 
and  he  remains  to-day,  the  poet  of  the  select  few ;  and 
not  only  Heine,  but  such  Beoond-rat«  stars  as  Uhland, 
Tbeodor  KOrner,  Kleist,  HauS,  have  been,  daring  near- 
ly all  tblo  time,  succesKfully  vylpg  with  blm  for  the 
prise  or  popularity.  If  ever  a  poet  could  be  termed 
"national,"  tn  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word,  it  is 
Scbiller. 

Schiller  was  tlie  poet  who,  until  the  German 
Empire  was  unified,  inspirited  the  whole  of  the 
Oermau  nation. 

.Tbe  Schiller  conception  of  the  world  :  hia  notion  of 
country,  borne,  and  family,  of  love,  honor,  and  duty : 
bb  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  oneuess  ot  the 
univeree,  and  the  iuherent  goodness  of  the  human  heart ; 
bia  Idea  of  divine  government, — these  things,  withlti  a 
decade  of  the  poet's  death,  became  part  and  parcel  of 
the  German  soul. 

After  the  war,  Schiller  was  dethroned,  and 
nearly  every  young  German  deemed  himself  a 
Bismarck,  a  disciple  of  Nietzsche.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years,  this  false  god  lias  been  de- 
throned. "Once  more  the  German  people,  high 
and  low,  recognize  in  him  the  poet  who  most 
admirably  expresses  the  German  soul  at  its  best, 
the  national  consciousness  at  its  truest"  It  is 
somewhat  sad  to  remember  that  althoufh  thit 
German  nation  has  almost  deified  Schiller  since 
his  death,  he  spent  his  life  in  extreme  poverty 

When  the  Kilmers  offered  him  an  asylum  In  Dresden 
for  a  time,  in  1T8B,  be  was  almort  at  starvation  point : 
tbia  was  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  magniScent  "Song 


to  Joy,"  as  well  an  his  "  Don  Carlos."  Vha 
a«cnred  for  him  a  professor's  chair  of  b\atat, 
the  salary  was  800  tbaters  (about  tl45)  a  year. 
days,  and  until  his  death,  applee  and  strongt 
become  his  inexpensive  passion.  The  appla*  h 
kept  in  a  drawer  ot  bis  writing-desk,  and  tbaii 
claimed,  furnished  him  Inspiration.  Wbea  1 
his  last,  and  perhaps  moat  Snisfaed,  drami) ' 
Tell,"  a  year  before  theend  came,  he  was  nan 
aud  badly  nourished  that  at  night  bekeplblSi 
falling  asleep  at  bis  work  by  munching  ■« 
steeping  his  bare  feet  in  oold  water.  Whm\ 
hla  "Fiesco,"  while  a  fugitive  at  Mannbdi^ 
joyously  on  a  diet  ot  potatoes — potatoM  ImM 
tried;  potatoes,  ot  which  he  had  boughtacartk 
a  peasant,  and  which  with  their  bulk  took  ■ 
halt  the  floor  space  In  bis  garret.  No  wonder  U 
brokedownt  EveuChatterton  afTordsnoman' 
spectacle.  Abjectpenury  wasScblller'sponiN 
life. 

Sotilller's  Modern  Slsnlflo*no*> 

"Schiller's  Message  to  Modem  Ltfa' 

cussed  by  Prof.  Knno  Francke  in  the. 

ifonihly  (May).     However  widely  opinio 

differ  as  to  the  greatness  of  Schiller  tbt 
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goes  on  to  say,  is  remJcrfii)  more  oppreBsive 
)  fearful  sanitary,  or,  rather,  unsanitary, 
ions  which  prevail  in  tin'  viilajiies.  The 
ipplies  also  to  the  towns.  wh.Te  tlie  condi- 
!  factory  labor  is  scarcely  better  than  that 
I  peasants.  "We  find  sanitary  defects  in 
.therland  wherever  we  turn,  says  another 
in  the  same  journal.  The  sanitary  condi- 
uder  which  the  factory  employees  live  are 
Btly  in  an  awful  state,  and  their  evils  are 
iliod  by  overcrowding. 

to  vlllagB  life,  It  is  like  aa  awfal  aigbtmare. 
palation  is  dying  oni  in  msay  places.  Let  us, 
drinking-water, 
Bad.  The  Volga 
ihtha  to  Huch  an 
total!;  unlit  for 

Tomsk,  Nlzhni- 
ianta,  where  they 

The  population 
and  falls  a  prpy 

VnlatiOas  aittDs^ce  to  exist 
ma  emttla  retwie  to  drink. 


The  factories  and  niilla  are  largely  responsible  for  thus 
poisonlDg  the  water-auppliea  of  many  villages.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Ivanovo -Vozuesensk,  with  n  population  of 
sixty  thousand,  there  is  no  niter  plant,  and  the  river 
water  Is  thoroughly  contaminated.  Tlie  llsli.  and  even 
the  frogs,  have  entirely  disappeared,  nnd  one  eiiUrprls- 
ing  individual  earns  several  hundred  dullars  a  year  by 
collecting  the  naphtha  from  the  river.  The  grass  refuses 
to  grow  oa  the  meadoma  along  the  river,  and  the  Ma- 
tures have  disappeared.   The  mortality  is  87.3  per  I,0o6. 

The  disappearance  of  the  fish  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  pastures  have  deprived  large  num- 
bers of  peasants  of  their  main  source  of  income, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  cost  of 
food  for  factory  labor.  Tlie  unsanitary  life  of  the 
latter,  and  the  high  mortality  rate,  as  noted  above, 
are  due  in  part,  also,  to  the  miserable  wages  paid 
to  the  workmen.  According  to  the  report  of 
Mikbailovaki,  the  chief  factory  inspector  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  district,  the  annual  earnings  of 
the  average  factory  employee  in  the  government 
of  St.  Petersburg  amount  to  232  rubles  (|116)  ; 
to  about  thu  same  ia  \,\\ft  ^oncymqwi.\.  c^.^Jv.'a'fc- 
cow  ;  to  '2^5  rv\b\eB  \t\  \,\\6  ^oNfetTvcnft^V  ■a^'t^^^- 
Bon  ;  and  to  268  xviWca  ^«  ^\*:&^i.    '^^«»«  *'"*'^- 
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■aoh  as  tlioiM)  in  Hiboria,  or  against  such  miser- 
ably oquippod  natioiiH  as  Turkey  and  other 
minor  i)e(i[>l(^H  in  the  lialkans.  Russia's  real 
strength  haci  novcr  bc;on  fully  tested  until  it 
camo  into  collision  with  that  of  Japan.  The 
Microt  of  KuHHian  success,  this  writer  believes, 
lies  in  tlio  fact  that  she  has  heretofore  wielded 
her  weapons  only  against  weaker  enemies,  as 
well  as  in  th(i  fact  that  she  enjoys  a  most  favor- 
able googrupliic  situation,  which  prevents  suc- 
coisful  invasion.  I  lor  geographical  situation 
also  has  stitnulatetl  Iier  desire  for  expansion. 
In  order  to  develop  her  commerce  and  to  ad 
vanoo  her  civilization,  KusHia  found  it  absolutely 
nucoBsary  to  establish  outlets  on  southern  waters. 
Intoxicated  by  her  succcHHes,  which  had  been 
easily  achieved  in  dealing  with  her  weaker  an 
tagonists,  HuMHia  underestimated  Japan's  ])ower 
and  n^sourcos.  Always  modest,  and  generally 
too  meek,  Japan  had  always  ac(|uie8cod  in  Rus- 
sia's pn>po8itions.  Thus,  t  he  northern  bear  robbed 
the  island  empin*  of  Saghalien,  and,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  Herman v  and  France,  took  from  her 
the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula  at  the  close  of  the  Chino- 
Jaivanosi^  War.  The  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  prt^mMit  struggle  further  impressed  Russia 
with  the  imtience  t^f  the  island  nation.  Russia's 
arrt>gaut  and  olmllenging  attitude  was  due  really 
to  ct>mplett>  ignorance  of  the  n^sourcos  of  lior 
littlo  oneniv. 


V 


IS   K    SrSSO  JArANKSK    AU.IANCK    IH>SSIBLE  t 

A  trt^ty  of  alliance  botwwn  two  nations  on  a 
cli^ai^  fiH»ting  is  impossible  so  long  as  one  has  no 
it»gar\l  for  the  rights  of  the  other.  I'p  to  the 
pit^nent  moment*  it  has  Ihmmi  utterly  im^H>ssible 
(or  Russia  and  Ja|>an  to  oome  to  an  understand- 


ing of  such  a  nature.  But,  now  that  the  Mm 
covite  government  has  become  convinced  of  the 
prowess  of  the  Japanese  nation,  it  is  quite  poi 
sible  that  St.  Petersburg  would  really  desire  to 
form  an  entente  cordiale  with  the  Tokio  govern 
ment.  The  gist  of  the  proposition  advanced  by 
Mr.  Hayakawa  is  found  in  his  closing  paragraph. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  wise  to  entirely  drive  the 
Russians  out  of  Mancliuria.     An    attempt   to  expel 
them  from  northern  China  would  mean  the  tremA- 
dously  greater  task  of  wiping  them  out  entirely  from 
Siberia,  a  task  which  no  sane  man  would  ever  dretm 
of  accomplishing.    So  long  as  Rus.sia  holds  Siberit,  it 
is  but  natural  that  she  will  attempt  to  force  her  waj 
to  the  Eastern  seas.    The  danger  of  the  Hassianid- 
vance  in  the  far  East  lies,  not  in  the  fact  of  the  ad- 
vance, but  in  its  military  nature.      If  this  advaooe 
should  be  of  a  peaceful  nature,  aimed  at  the  promotiot 
of  her  commercial  interests,  without  jeopardiung  the 
sovereignty  of  China  and  Korea,  there  is  no  mMo 
why  Japan  should  not  respect  Russian  rights  in  Man- 
churia.   The  present  war  is  waged  because  Japan  wis 
forced  to  deliver  Manchuria  and  Korea  from  the  op- 
pression of  Russia    When  Japan^s  protectorate  over 
Korea  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  when  Maa- 
churia  has  been  returned  to  the  Chinese  GoTemme&t 
Japan's  aims  have  been  well-nigh  accomplished.  If  ate 
insist-s  on  curbing  Russian  influence  entirely  in  thefte 
East>,  time,  we  believe,  will  tell  that  Japan  has  Unn- 
dered.    But  if,  generously  casting  aside  hostile  feelinp 
after  the  peace  treaty,  the  now   belligerent  natiou 
enter  into  an  alliance,  together  they  mig^ht  prove  the 
strongest  force  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  far  East 
Russia  is  now  fully  aware  that  as  an  opponent  Japaa 
is  very  formidable,  but  as  an  ally  she  could  be  made 
a  strong  and  reliable  friend.     If  Russia  will  renoantt 
her  ambition  for  military  aggrandizement,  and  will 
extend  her  hand  in  friendly  relationship  to  Japan,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  her  own  commercial  interestaia 
eastern  Asia  we  Japanese  will  gladly  welcome  her  u 
our  friend  and  ally. 


CfKRMANYS  NKW  KCONOMIC  POLICY. 


TUK   rtHvntly  no^^tiaiiHl    r\»no\vals  of   iior 
many'*  i\»nu«oroial  irtvitios  art*  mado  tho 
\H<ftaion  of  a  rt^viow  of  "  A  iVntury  of  iionnan 
romnmnrial    IVlioy  "  in  tho  Horiiu  wivkly  />«> 
ir^^l^^.     Tho   prt^^ni  trojH:o#  an*    n^carxitnl  as 
ih^k  cuhumation  of  ^l*v*dtv*  of  otTort  and  stiru*: 
jtl*  to  *:r**nirlhoti  iJormauy's  tvowv^nio  ]H**:Tion, 
TIn*  uj^  ami  aown#  x*f  thos**  offoriik  aiul  osjv 
cially  Iho  ^-anou*  fa^io-*  afftviin^  iJio  ns«»  and 
fall  of  !ho  famous  /.o'-lvon^in.  aro  ontorxxi  mio 
w«h  conwvioraMo  minuion««».     Uut  iho  N^in 
ma^  of  a  r«a*.  »ucoKdt  :n  tho  wuKishniont  of  a 
<««tnU  RuTv^y^^a  K\vr..^ir.:o  do:w*in,  w:ih  ^lor 
■iMiy  a«  :x«  iMuiia^c  ;!av  3or  v:a:e«  fiv^^n  tho  tn>a 
UM  iK^'^iai^i  by  0»:*rivi  :r.  ISi^K    Th*  follow 
1)^  aurwy  t*  ^rvra  o:  iho  *;cn:Roa»o^  of  ih**f 
ittd  ot  »ttNws«er.5  dovx'.»'':*a\on:j» 


The  trtvit  ies  of  1:^1  have  with  justice  been  designated 
hy  Kni|H»Tx>r  William  IL  as  a  **  saving  aMrt.**  For  tbf 
pix^blem  of  ivmi^Iling  Russia  to  break  away  from  ber 
lue^lievHl  5«clusive  system  was  for  the  first  time  sncoeaF- 
(uUy  iktlviHK  and  the  pnc^pect  opened  of  a  union  of  thr 
Wading  Kun^pean  states,  at  least  in  economic  TeIatioD& 
Thetnmties  pi\^mi$ed  to  be  advanta^Eeona.  not  onlyia 
the  e<\*noniio  domain,  but  also  in  the  field  of  politics. 
Ivemian  industry  and  German  commerce  have,  in  iuX- 
awYoiding  to  the  i^nenil  estimation,  been  indebted  for 
extraoidiDarT  advantagets  to  the  treaties  of  ISn-M- 
They  met  wuh  vi^^mHis  oppi»itioii.  oa  the  other  hand, 
in  the  a^cultural  wx^id.  where  the  abvofl^atloii  of  tbr 
eonskWnahle  increawof  tariff  rates  apoa  food  producer 
mtixWlucv^i  :n  the  straggle  against  Aostria  and  Raaaia 
wa*.  from  the  suut.  Terr  grievouslj  felL  In  rirv  af 
the  siipiificaaof  of  the  a^rienitnral  cootiiigeBCs  ia  tte 
<iroQO«nK-  lite  of  itermaay  and  their  great  Infliiaiee  in 
l«riiaiuecitarT  c\>s<vras  as  well  as  in  ^^^K^^^l  circlca.  ttef 
naiaral'iT  la  a  TOHtkta  to 
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GERMANY'S  DESIGNS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


than  once  has  it  bpen  openly  stated 
French  reviews  that  England  is  really 
e  for  the  Biisso- Japanese  war.  The 
litical  writer,  Andre  Chi^radame,  in  an 
the  Corrtspondanl,  declares  : 

dleres,  and  believen  rlglitly,  that  England 
lerents  of  liord  Curzon  buve  madp  it  their 
bring  about  the  RuHso-.Tapaneiie  war.  At 
Ima,  RuBsIa  quite  overlnokH  the  pnlicj'  nf 
vhlch  for  the  laHt  twenty-flve  yearn  has 
natlcallr  directed  to  the  definite  nhject  of 
nIa  entangled  in  theaiTairit  ol  the  Tar  East. 

ne  of  Germany,  playpd  with  so  much 
Hscretion,  which  M.  ('hi'Tadaiui?  refers 
)  other  than  that  inaiiRiirated  by  Bis- 
n  many  occasions  the  Iron  Chancellor 
i»ve  shown  a  passionate  desire  to  onst 
m  all  participation  in  European  affairs 
her    the    fullest    lihorty  of  action  in 

his  friends  at  St.  Petersburg  be  is  re- 
bave  said  :  "  Russia  bas  nothing  to  do 
Vest ;  her  miBsion  is  in  Asia,  for  there 
eots  civilization." 

,  during  the  most  acuto  period  of  the 
us  between  Ruesia  and  t^hina  respect- 
■  and  the  Hi  territory,  the  action  of 
an  minister,  von  Brandt,  the  writer 
iSords  the  most  conclusive  proof  that 
me  the  chancellor  of  William  I.  was 
iug  to  entangle  Russia  in  the  far  East. 
Irandt,  who  has  taken  so  active  a  part 
»ir8  of  eastern  Asia  ami  bas  done  so 
itroduce  Germany  into  Chinese  waters, 
iple  and  an  admirer  of  Bismarck. 
f  of  his  assertions.  M,  Chf  radame  pro- 
note  from  the  political  correspondenrc 
nister  of  one  of    tlie  great   Westi^rn 

Peking,  then  quite  unknown  to  the 
Vhen  the  Russo-(;hinose  conflict  was 
ight,  and  war  was  threatening,  the 
it,  whose  name  is  withheld,  wrote  in 
is  government  in  the  summer  of  1880  : 

did  Mr.  von  Brandt  adviiw  all  the  Chrintian 
jreeBimultaneou.-tly  locruHh  China  and  each 
was  most  expedient,  but  be  endeavored  to 
re  to  the  worst  by  exHltiiig  the  advantages 
slween  HiiHsia  aud  Chlmi.  My  recent  cm- 
vith  my  colleague,  Mr.  vuii  Brnnift,  confirm 
lea  that  enconragement»  to  carry  out  HUch  a 
ley  must  have  been  given  liy  the  cabinet  of 
hat  of  St.  Petersburg.  As  soon  a.s  the  war 
!  broken  out,  Mr.  von  Brandt  made  do  niys- 
intentionof  his  government  to  lay  handson 
men  poxlllon  whence  the  navy  of  Germany 
lily  second  the  operations  of  ber  commerce 
n  of  her  diplomacy  at  Peking. 

jarly  in  1881,  the  Western  diplomatist 


pointed  out  that  while  Mr.  von  Brandt  was  driv- 
ing Russia  to  war,  Germany  was  supplying  arms 
to  the  Celestial  Empire.     He  wrote  : 

I  learn  that  lOO.OOU  Mauxer  rifles  have  been  sold  by 
German  merchants,  and  that  over  20.000  have  already 
tieen  delivered.  It  might  be  of  use  to  send  these  partic- 
ulars to  St.  Petersburg,  if  only  to  enlighten  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar  as  In  the  views  which  inspire 
German  policy  in  the  presence  of  the  difficulties  pending 
between  KnsHia  and  China. 

The  next  instance  of  German  policy  in  China 
cited  by  .\I.  C'heradame  is  the  Kiao-Chau  affair. 
Here  he  shows  that  in  IS!)1  Germany  was  enter- 
taining secret  plans  with  regard  to  it. 

Lastly,  M.  ('hi'radnme  dvals  with  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  lie  thinks  that  Germany  desired 
war.  but  hopes  that  Russia  will  win,  for  a  vic- 
torious Russia  on  the  Pacific  is  expected  to  be 


Thb  Host:    "I  re([r*t  ciceedlnnlr.  your  highneu.  but  It 
iBimposBibleforme  topat  yoanp.   Everywhere  In  crowded." 
TflEduEST:   "That  iwt.tleB  It.    Good -morning." 
From  KlniMcrailaliich  IBerllnl. 

as  profitable  to  Germany  as  the  power  of  the 
Czar  in  Europe  is  disadvantageous.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Russia  does  not  gi-t  Korea,  and 
if  alio  must  abandon  southern  Manchuria  to  the 
Mikado,  Germany  will  become  the  first  enemy 
of  Japan.  Russia,  embroiled  iu  the  affaira  of 
the  far  East,  will  leave  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
Constantinople,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  almost  free 
to  German  inliuence.  Even  if  Russia  triumph, 
it  IS  certain  that  for  many  years  she  cannot  be 
an  ■'  offensive  "  military  danger  to  Germany,  and 
thus  the  military  power  of  Germany  in  the  old 
world  will  be  almost  doubled  without  a  far- 
thing's extraexpense  forarmaments.  Germany 
seems  to  know  how  to  deceive  Russia,  and  Rus 
si&,  concludes  M.  Chi^'radame,  has  always  de 
fended  herself  badly  against  her  patient  and 
tenacious  German  adversary. 
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Are  public  labor  biiroAiiH  nmnAKccl  join  My  by  employers 
and  workmen,  lieHideH  numerouH  relief  Htations  and 
other  inHtitutionH.  TheHc  are  in  telephonic  or  tele- 
graphic communication  with  one  another,  thus  en- 
abling a  man  in  ftearch  of  work  to  aHcertiiin  without 


delay  the  locality  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  his  find- 
ing it.  Some  labor  registries  have  been  instituted  here 
by  private  effort,  and  latterly  by  municipal  bodies.  Bhi 
the  central  government  has  established  no  clearin; 
house  to  bring  local  effort  into  coordination. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  CHICAGO  TEAMSTERS. 


OTTTSTOK  of  (Miioa^o,  littlo  was  known  of 
the  toanistors'  union  prior  to  the  strike 
which  began  last  niontli.  It  happened,  howover, 
that  a  woll-known  iH'onomist  and  expert.  Prof. 
John  H.  (\>nnnons,  had  inaih'  a  thorough  study 
(»f  the  organization  tliat  had  been  effecttMi  by  the 
Chicago  teamsters,  and  the  facts  that  he  had 
elicited  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  current 
nunilH^r  of  the  (^htnrttr/t/  Jintrual  of  /\counniicSy 
of  Harvard  Tniversitv. 

It  appears  lliat  the  teauistei's,  who  liad  always 
Imhmi  clasi^eil  as  unskilled  labor,  have  discovered 
their  power  only  within  the  past  three  years. 
At  lirst,  the  old  line  trade-unionists  were  inclined 
to  ridicule  and  discourage  those  who  attenipteii 
to  organize  a  union  among  them.  An  Interna- 
tional Team  Orivers'  Tnion  was  chartered  by 
the  American  Finleration  of  Labor  in  1S5>1»  ;  this 
organization  admitted  to  meml^ership  a  team- 
owner  if  he  ojH*rateil  n«»t  more  than  five  teams. 
In  UM>*J,  the  Chicago  teamsters  secinied  from  the 
national  organization  and  fonutni  a  new  union, 
including  only  teamsters  and  heljH»rs.  A  1 1  river 
whoowntnl  the  team  he  drove  was  admitteil.  but 
if  he  owntni  a  team  driven  bv  some  one  else  he 
wa«  excludtsl.  Then  fv»llowed  the  organization 
of  the  drivers  by  crafts,  which  is  thus  explained 
bv  TrofesjH^r  Tomtnons  : 

Teanisiffrs  are  eniploywl  in  every  indu>try.  No  cnift 
i»  m>  ncctfKwar>'  and  universal.  But  teaming  in  one  in- 
dnmry  is  disainci  fn>ni  leamint:  in  another.  The  laun- 
dry driver  has  little  in  n^mnion  with  the  ct^I  teamster 
except  horA4v  and  streets.  His  pn^blems  of  unionism, 
Mich  an  methixlsof  |i«iyment«  hours,  and  di>4.'ipline.  are 
diffeivnt.  In  18M.  civil  teamsters,  trucknl rivers,  and 
of  hen  werv  in  a  nceneral  union,  just  as  they  aiv  tiMiay 
in  smaller  townA.  But  that  union  quickly  disapi^eared. 
In  IJHl.  something  similar  had  iKvurre«l  under  che 
Knights  of  I^U^r.  Hut  in  IMit!  each  industry  was 
oricaninHl  !W(viniteIy  in  it.-^  own  **  Uval."  Thouish  each 
i»  calletl  a  KK*al  union,  it  is  morv  than  local  in  the  leeo- 
graphical  sense.  Kach  local  is  a  distinct  craft,  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  entire  city  for  all  workmen  of  ita 
craft,  and  the  principle  rect^gnizevl  for  all  is  the  same 
a»  that  explicitly  statetl  by  the  Ice  ^Va|i^>n  Driven: 
*'Oar  Kx'al  union  has  the  powers  of  self-^iTemmmt. 
hmrarn  as  Kwal  autom^niy.  ami.  if  deemetl  advi^ahle,  to 
make  such  by-law^  that  will  be  U^neAcent  to  the  local 
orpaniiation.  such  as  ailmittiniE  persons  who  own  and 
operate  one  team,  regulating  initiation  fee»  or  diwik 
JbOMwaMe  withdrawal  cardsk  triaK  Aneik  »Q»peiiNOH^ 
sad  expolMoos  in  coiifonnit j  with  the  fffmnl  U^n.** 


There  are,  of  course,  many  cases  where  locals  overlap; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  each 
stable  is  a.ssigned  to  the  local  to  %vhich  51  per  cent  or 
more  of  it«  work  belonj^s. 

Thus,  the  teamsters  of  Chicago  "were  the  first  to 
establish  two  principles  new  to  the  occupation.— cnf: 
autonomy  and  wa^e  unionism.  StArting  with  tbfff 
principles,  within  two  years  there  were  organiud  C 
locals,  from  the  Truck  Drivers  with  over  5,000  niemben 
to  the  Dye  House  Drivers  with  46.  Afterward.  th» dif- 
ferentiation was  found  too  flne,  and  Home  of  the  smaller 
locals  were  merged  into  others.  Nearly  all  were  orgu- 
ized  during  the  first  year.  They  created  a  joint  exers- 
tive  counsel  of  seven  delegates  from  each  hxail  witk 
|)Ower  over  strikes ;  and  in  VMQ  they  amalgamated  wiCk 
the  International  Team  Drivers,  which  meanwhile  hsd 
changed  its  constitution  to  exclude  employers.  The 
organization  now  is  known  as  the  Interuatiimal  Broibo- 
hood  of  Teamsters,  with  821  Ux»ls  in  some  300  citie& 

INTEREST    OF    TEAM-OWNERS. 

In  order  to  understand  the  strategic  position 
of  the  teamsters'  union,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  iH»culiar  nature  of  the  business.  An 
imiH^rtant  element  ot*  tiic  rapiii  growth  in  reo"'C- 
nition  of  the  organization  was  the  peculiar  :c- 
terest  taken  in  il  bv  some  of  tlie  t»^am -owners, 
whom  Trofessor  ("om;M««ns  classifies  in  tw-- 
groups. — those  who  f.  ll-.w  teaming  for  a  livin: 
and  tl'.ose  whose  tt^imini:  is  an  adjunct  i«^  lit*: 
general  business.  Tiie  laitor  group  inclulestie 
propriet'^rs  of  depart  me  nr  stores,  the  n.eai  n-s: 
kels.  grocers  an«l  i-utchers.  brewers,  the  larj*^* 
njanufacturi-rs.  the  milk  dea'.en?.  himlvr  dealers 
railway  expn*ss  ct-mpanies.  ice  companies,  an: 
some  of  the  wholesale  iiierchanis.  T]:e  forc'" 
group  includes  truck-owners,  expressmen.  v»r. 
owners.  liveryTr.en.c«'mmissi'^n  team -owner*,  as  i 
to  a  lesser  iiegre»\  c-al  tea ir. -owners,  ice-wac  r 
owners,  and  smaller  t^'aming  contraotors.  yiitj 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  niv'^st  of  the  w holes*  ■ 
merchants  and  Ci»m!!:iss:on  houses,  d'-^  their  "ear 
ing  thrv^ugh  contractors.  In  the  case  o:'  :  • 
manufacturers  an-i  wholesale  merchanWL  :1^ 
tettmsters*  waces  f-rni  but  a  small  x>art  of  :'• 
total  expenses.  With  the  retail  merchantiL  th^ 
pn'kpt^rtion  is  larger.  *.  ut  with  the  c»"kr::ract  rj 
team -owners  the  waires  o:  teamsters  an-s  b**!^*-'!^ 
are  from  50  to  75  j-^r  ct-n:.  of  ihe:r  :o:aI  ix 
peases^  Competition  av.ong  these  contract*,  rs-* 
chiefly  a  qae«cxon  of  the  wages  and  hoars  of  u^ 
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rhat  fscalled  "ft  btul  tailure."  Mr. 
1  ererything.  Not  long  Hft«rward, 
Uuiraj  Hill  Hotel  one  night  with 
iwn  New  York  apeclnlist.  A  man 
•he  was  seated  on  a  divan, 
on  ought  to  know,"  said  Dr.  Rice, 
ow  you.  That's  Henry  H.  Rogent." 
i  Mr.  ClemenH.  Mr.  Rogent  knew 
re.  He  asked  pemiJEwion  to  be  of 
gilt  boun  he  was  managing  the 
Lfhtrs.  He  gave  hii  time,  worth 
I  a,  day,  to  reconp  the  fortunes  of  a 
I.  Into  it  he  put  all  hU  bUHiuem 
He  found  that  Wel)Ht«r  &  Com- 
meDS  perxonally  t*>5,000  canh  leut 
:,  upon  the  Rrm's  notes.  He  made 
Itor,  and  to  necure  the  claim  gave 
f  her  husband's  books.  In  this  way 
'ad  for  Mr.  Clemens.    They  have 


been  hia  principal  Msete.    They  were  wortli  more  to 
him  then  than'  the  gift  of  half  a  million  dotlarB  in 

Mr.  Rogers  saw  Mr.  Clemens  safely  through 
these  trying  bueinesa  troubles.  But  he  did  not 
stop  there.  Ever  since,  he  baa,  with  a  few 
others,  constituted  himself  a  guardian  of  Mr. 
Clemens'  businees  affairs. 

Last  year  be  aided  in  conKUmmating  the  deal  for  the 
publication  of  Mark  Twain'B  complete  works,  which 
placed  the  author  Iteyond  financial  care  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  Outof  thatservice  ha«  grown  an  affectionate 
friendship  between  the  men,  remarkable  for  ita  con- 
traitt, — on  the  one  hand  the  astute,  vigilant  man,  with 
his  finger  always  on  the  business  pulse,  and  on  the 
other,  the  lovable,  dreamy  humorist.  They  meet  often, 
play  euchre,  and  go  on  yachting  trips. 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


ced-of  playwriglit  in  England 
it  time  seems  to  be  Geoi-ge  Ber- 
tw  weeks  since,  Sloane  Square, 
st  blocked  with  carriages  when 
ksed  to  go  to  see  "John  Bull's 
d  now  we  have  both  the  great 
8  treating  Mr.  Hliaw  quite  se- 
atist  of  genius  am' 


ch 

is,  more  real  than  reality.     His 
te  themselves. 

res  to  make  even  hiii  most  serious 
Ulghter,  but  the  humor  is  evolved, 
■  at«  not  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the 
inonds,  and  even  his  wit  suffers,  as 
in  removed  from  the  netting. 
difficulty  of  seeing  Mr.  Shaw's 
one  must  be  grateful  to  bis  in- 
hem  acceptable  \a  the  study. 
SEFORHEB. 


and  the  bane  of  modern  self-respect,"  and  declares  that 
"  idealism,  which  is  only  a  flattering  name  for  romance 
in  politics  and  montls,"  Is  as  obnozions  to  bim  as  ro- 
mance in  ethics  or  religion. 

Now,  perverse  as  such  views  may  seem  to  those  who 
never  have  taken  the  road  beside  a  reformer,  they  will 
be  recognized  as  inevitable  by  those  wbo  have. 
PROBLEU  POSER. 

Problem  has  ever  been  at  the  root  of  his  work.  No 
drama  without  conflict ;  no  conflict  without  something 
to  decide.  All  life  wortiiy  the  name  Is  a  problem :  and 
every  play  that  would  reproduce  life  must  be  either  a 
problem  or  a  platitude.  A  people  that  is  unconscious 
of  having  problems  to  solve,  that  haa  outlived  its  inter- 
est in  the  interpretotion  of  life,  is  beginning  to  be  at 
the  end  of  its  intellectual  resources.  Senile  decay  is  as 
surely  indicated  In  a  nation  as  in  a  man  by  a  dull  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Immutability  of  things  i  and  the 
literature  of  a  waning  race  Is  almost  always  diverted 
from  the  great  questions  Of  conduct  before  it  expires  in 
aesthetic  trivialities.  Hence,  Mr.  Shaw's  determination 
"U)  accept  problem  as  the  qormal  material  of  tfae 
drama,"  and  his  understanding  of  drama  as  "the  pres- 
entation in  parable  of  the  conflict  between  man's  will  and 
his  environment,"  are  a  pledge  at  least  of  vitality  in  hla 
ideas,  and  vitality  working  itself  out  as  creative  phil. 
osopby  Is  the  supreme  necessity  to  the  art  of  the  stage. 


Of  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophy  a  good  deal  has  been  atiid. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  little  too  novel  for  the  creation  of  pap- 
ular drama.  But  years  have  already  modified  its  novel- 
ty to  himself,  and  as  be  shortons  sail  the  years  will 
bring  the  van  of  the  public  within  more  certain  hall  of 
him.  The  defiant  assertlveness  of  the  earlier  plays  has 
given  place  to  tolerant^. 

Greater  work  than  he  has  done  be  may  yet  do :  but 
it  must  be  coniielved  b;  a  leaa  contentions  spirit  and 
wrought  in  a  serener  ^.  He  has  done  for  us  a  deal  of 
much-needed  preaching ;  bntwbile  it  needs  bnt  the  nn- 
derstonding  of  what  men  should  not  be  to  eqnlp  the 
Preacher,  to  tbe  PardoaeT  mmt  b«  d\«aw«BK&.*eoa  e«*E^ 
er  mystery  ot  wbat  Qi«T|  at*. 
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Creek,  will  produce  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  one-half  will  be  profit.  The  hills  of  the 
Klondike  basin  will  produce,  it  is  believed,  more 
than  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while 
those  in  the  Indian  and  Stewart  river  districts 
will  produce  at  least  half  as  much.  These  will 
be  worked  by  hydraulic  systems.     As  for  the 


creeks,  many  of  these  have  already  been  ' 
over  by  wasteful  methods,  while  others  h 
yet  been  pro8{)ected.  These  old  claims 
future  be  worked  over  by  steam  shovels 
hydraulic  elevators,  and  it  is  estimated  tfa 
will  produce  one-half  as  much  more  as  th< 
already  produced. 


THE  POLES  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION  IN   RUSSL 


THAT  the  bloody  outbreaks  in  Russian  Po- 
land, which  have  been  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture of  the  events  of  the  past  few  months,  are 
something  more  than  a  passing  phenomenon, 
and  that  the  question  of  a  rehabilitated  Polish 
nation  is  one  of  the  pressing  issues  of  the  future, 
both  for  Russia  and  for  Germany,  is  the  em- 
phatic opinion  of  a  careful  writer  in  the  Deutsche 
Monatsschrift.  He  reviews  concisely,  but  with 
considerable  minuteness  of  detail,  the  economic 
situation  of  the  Poles,  not  only  in  Russian  Po- 
land proper,  but  in  the  largely  Polish  provinces 
of  Lithuania  and  Little  Russia.  In  the  last- 
named  province,  the  Poles  are  making  compara- 
tively little  progress  economically  ;  but  both  in 
Lithuania  and  in  Poland  proper,  they  are  gain- 
ing more  and  more  the  upper  hand,  by  virtue  of 
superior  ability  and  culture.  In  Lithuania,  this 
is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  agricul- 
ture ;  in  Poland  proper,  it  is  shown  in  the  rapid 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  recent 
years.  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  especially  the  educated 
Jews,  are  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Polish 
spirit,  and  ''omit  no  opportunity  to  give  evi- 
dence of  this  feeling.''  Coming  to  the  question 
of  politics  and  parties,  the  writer  points  out  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  parties,  the  social  and 
the  political,  and  it  is  the  social  parties  that  he 
regards  as  of  the  greater  importance. 

The  party  of  greatest  importance,  this  writer 
continues,  is  that  of  the  *'  Ugodowce."  It  consti- 
tutes the  National-Polish  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Jewish-Slavonic  party.  Its  plans  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  Panslavist 
ideas. 

It  holds  oat  an  attainable  end,  not  a  Utopia,  like  the 
object  of  the  Pao-Poles,— a  "  fatherland  from  sea  to  sea." 
The  Ugodowoe  have  thus  formnlated  their  political  a»> 
pirationa :  Rnaaian  Poland,  along  with  Galicia,  is  to  he 
a  member  of  a  great  Slavic  confederacy  of  stalei,  in 
which  RoflBia  (Muscovy)  is  to  assume  the  hegamony. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  coofedenMsy,  the  PoUsh  tongue 
is  to  he  the  language  <tf  the  coantryf  and  RoMla  is  to 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  of  tlie  inner  eoBoerns 
of  the  sUte.  Customs  duties  between  the  indiTldiial 
■tates  are,  of  coarse,  inadmiaribie.  And  ben  tha  mod* 
•niyooaimerelal  Pole  comes  to  the  fore.    Itlsso~ 


possible  for  Russian  Poland,  with  its  highly  dc 
industries,  to  exist  to-day  without  Russia  as  an 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  have  its  oinrn  export 
whence  it  could  send  out  its  productions  into  t 
kets  of  the  world.  The  reacquisition  of  Poaen, 
spoken  of  as  merely  a  question  of  time ;  this  i 
peacefully  achieved  hy  the  proletarians,  whosi 
are  needed  in  German  industry. 

The  Poles,  and  with  them  all  non-Rn 
regard  the  Muscovite  as  incapable  of  ezei 
the  hegemony  in  a  Slav  state,  becauae 
proper,  as  compared  with  the  regions  bor 
upon  it,  is  at  least  two  centuries  behind 
development  of  its  civilization. 

But  for  another  Slavic  group,  outside  of  thi 
to  assume  the  leadership  would  be  out  of  the  qi 
The  only  point  for  the  Poles,  meanwhile,  is  to 
Poles  and  to  enlist  the  sympathi(»$  of  the  Russfa 
cated  classes,  and  these  classes  are  to-day  adi 
decidedly  in  the  direction  desired  by  the  Poles. 

The  Poles*  Fight  for  Their  Languagi 

The  struggle  for  rights  in  Russian  Poll 
day  may  In*  of  two  kinds,  observes  the 
Zgoda  (Concord),  of  Chicago, — the  strog^ 
a  riglit  which  is,  and  the  struggle  for  a 
which  is  not. 

In  the  first  ca.se,  the  nation  should  resist  all  dc 
of  the  local  authorities  that  are  in  excess  of  thee 
Russian  law.  In  the  second  case,  the  natiiNi 
claim  the  just  and  due  rights  taken  away  froi 
some  former  time  by  the  formal  decree  of  the  m 
authority  of  the  state.  The  best  instance  of  tl 
kind  of  struggle  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  a  i 
of  communes  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland*  dem 
that  the  minutes  of  the  communal  assemblies,  \ 
the  correspondence  of  the  commnne,  be  condn 
the  Polish  language.  There  is  no  formal  law  rei 
from  communal  business  the  vernacular  langi 
favor  of  the  Russian  language.  The  gradual  i 
ing  of  the  Polish  language  from  the  commune  \ 
work  of  the  local  Ru.ssian  officials,  who  availec 
selves  of  the  ignorance  of  the  peasants  and  ii 
on  them  a  foreign  language  where  the  law  i 
the  Poles  to  use  their  own  lang^oage.  The  re( 
the  Polish  language  in  the  communes  is,  then 


*  That  part  of  Russian  Poland  which  was  Uxra 
OoncresB  of  Vienna,  in  181.x  into  a  ^  kingdom  **  u 
Rossla  merely  by  the  bond  of  a  pervoiuil  Ukioiv  the  1 
BBperpr  belns  Kins:  of  Pi>Und.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Ri 
the ■*  kingdom  of  Poland  **  alone  constitotcs  Rim£b  ] 
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I  right  which  is,  against  a  wrong  which, 
AW,  ought  not  to  be.  In  such  a  struggle, 
Jan  Government  cannot  employ  coercion, 
will  abide  unitedly  by  their  rights.  The 
course,  molest  the  leaders  and  advisers, 
ist  and  oppress  them,  but  the  public  in 
ot  suffer  as  much  as  it  would  in  the  case 
evolution,  while  the  sacri^ce  of  individ- 
ghly  beneficial  and  instructive.  Another 
I  be  the  banishment  from  the  common 
Russian  language  as  the  language  of  in- 
lere  is  a  law  in  the  Russian  Empire  that 
:aage  is  to  be  the  language  of  instruction 
md  secondary  schools.  For  the  common 
rer,  the  Russian  code  has  kept  the  native 
he  local  population.  It  is  just  on  this 
Jews  teach  their  children  in  the  Hebrew 
ftnguages  in  their  schools,  the  Tatars 
a  the  Tatar  and  Arabic  languages;  the 
the  Armenian  language ;  and  the  Ger 
erman  language.  On  the  Poles,  however, 
ational  authorities  imposed  the  Russian 
le  town  schools,  and  the  pea-^ants  did  not 
;,  in  their  simplicity,  that  there  is  such  a 
it  must,  therefore,  be  so. 

nllages  the  peasants  have  already 
B  regulation  of  their  schools  on  tlie 
existing  law.  That  work,  says  the 
I  be  a  truly  national,  patriotic,  and 
)rk." 

forty  years  the  government  has  violated, 
cardinal  principle  of  pedagogics,— throw- 
and  learned  professors  of  Polish  nation- 
g  the  schools  of  its  Polish  provinces  with 
(amuffins  whom  the  Muscovites  them- 
wtLUt  in  their  own  schools, — but  the  Polish 
lent  their  children  to  these  schools,  so  as 
em  the  school  diploma,  without  which  it 
p  one^s  self  in  life.  .  .  .  And  now,  after 
i  of  this  torture,  the  Polish  nation  has 
las  instituted  a  school  strike.  The  gov- 
1 18  true,  closed  the  schools,  but  it  cannot 
ised  forever,  for  that  would  l^e  an  inter- 
lal,  and  to  such  things  the  Russian  Gov- 
Iways  been  very  sensitive.  If,  therefore, 
levere  in  their  opposition ;  if  the  parents 
ftiinted  by  the  loss  to  their  children  of  a 
the  school,  the  government  will  have  to 
te  negotiations  with  the  community,  and 

BCSeBSiODS. 

in  the  dispatches  of  March  20  that 
kiewicz  has  raised  his  voice  on  this 
n  an  article  which  has  attracted  the 
the  whole  world,  the  great  writer 
he  entire  abnormity  of  the  school 
Polftnd.  The  world,  which  had  not 
•d  wliat  had  been  written  of  this 
ttdredsof  PoliBh  journalists  during 

E)  has  now  perused  this  voice  of 
writer  whom  it  knows  and  whom 
Eilf  Ike FlDllsii  community,  therefore, 
ot  tbia  movement.    The 


community  should  not  submit  to  the  government ;  the 
government  will  have  to  yield  to  the  nation.  This  will 
be  a  struggle  for  rights  in  the  full  sense  of  that  expres- 
sion. It  will  be  possible  to  raise  and  wage  many  other 
struggles  of  this  kind,  without  plunging  the  whole 
land  in  a  bath  of  blood  and  fire.  In  those  struggles 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  dramatic  episode.^ 
opportunities  enough  for  the  manifestation  of  hero- 
ism, victims  and  sufferings  enough ;  but  there  will  be 
neither  a  universal  calamity  nor  a  universal  havoc. 

With  the  object,  then,  of  turning  Russia's 
plight  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  Polish  nation,  the 
Polish  National  Democratic  party,  or,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  the  Pan-Polish  party,  under- 
took, as  the  first  step  of  a  broad  political  action, 
the  struggle  for  the  Polish  language  in  the  com- 
mune. The  political  programme  of  which  this 
struggle  is  the  first  step  aims  at  the  broad  auton- 
omy of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, — that  is,  com- 
plete separateness  of  the  political  constitution,  of 
legislation,  of  the  system  of  administration,  of 
the  judiciary,  of  public  education  and  finances, 
— based  on  its  recognition  as  a  country  absolute- 
ly Polish.  The  action  inaugurated  by  the  Na- 
tional Democrats  harmonized  in  such  a  measure 
with  the  healthy  instincts  of  the  Polish  commu- 
nity that  even  those  patriotic  elements  which 
stand  most  removed  from  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party  appreciated  its  importance  and  took 
part  in  it.  In  November,  the  National  Demo- 
cratic ])arty  issued,  in  the  Cracow  Polak  (the 
Pole, — its  monthly  organ  for  the  peasants),  an 
address  calling  upon  all  the  communes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  remove  the  Russian  lan- 
guage from  communal  administration  by  means 
of  formal  resolutions  at  their  quarterly  assem- 
blies. The  authorities  used  all  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent such  action  being  taken  by  the  communal 
assemblies ;  but  the  peasants  eagerly  and  ear- 
nestly heeded  the  signal  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party,  and,  according  to  the  latest  reports, 
resolutions  demanding  administration  in  the  Pol- 
ish language  have  been  adopted  by  over  three 
hundred  communes,  which  represents  a  popula- 
tion of  almost  two  millions.  Greater  attention 
is  given  by  the  government  to  the  movement 
among  the  peasants  demanding  the  Polish  lan- 
guage in  communal  administration  than  to  the 
labor  riots,  or  even  to  the  school  strike,  in  Poland. 

For  this  movement  confirms  the  fact,  long  known, 
that  the  government's  denationalizing  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Polish  peasant  has  failed  ;  and  this  failure 
is  perceived  with  irritation  by  the  bureaucratic  spheres. 
Years  ago,  after  the  crushing  of  the  Polish  revolution, 
In  1864,  Milutin  and  his  comrades  in  the  ministry  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  side  oa  which  the  Polish  peasant 
would  stand  ;  to-day,  the  government  sees  clearly  that 
the  Polish  peasant  stands  m  &  bodi  oV  vftN«^TBl^^\^\l  V^x 
Polonism.  This  \s  ptoY>a\A^  Wv^  v^lwx\Av»\.  T«s^Vo«tfas«^ 
in  the  history  ot  PoVand. 
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any  rate,  it  in  a  Higniflcant  fact  that  Mr.  Kooaevelt  feels 
himMlf  competent  to  deal  with  the  millionaires  and 
multimillionaift'M  who  for  so  long  a  time  have  under- 
hUxnI  how  to  represent  their  interests  as  those  of  the 
indiuitry  and  trade  of  the  middle  classes.  Well-man- 
aglfsd  syndicates  play  int-o  the  hands  of  the  great  trusts 
an  A  matter  of  course,  but  in  the  trusts  all  industrial 
And  commercial  indeiiendence  is  al>Horl)ed,  and  we  who 
have  already  heanl  of  the  American  trust  system  as 
soniething  iMirticularly  commendable  have  double  cause 
to  observe  and  prtitltby  these  developments  in  America.** 

With  the  KuHHian  Troops  Kn  Iloutc  to  Man- 
chorlm. — A  writer  in  the  lU'-vue  lilcni\  who  discusses 
the  military  wtivity  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
descrilM'M  the  pn)viHioning  and  eciuipment  of  the  troops 
dls|iatch(Hl  to  the  far  F^ast  as,  in  general,  (]uite  ade- 
quate. As  to  the  g(>neral  ai)iH*arance  of  the  tniops 
wliom  he  saw  on  M'vernl  <K*casions  he  declares  that 
what  impn'sHiHl  the  observer  was  their  calm  tranquil- 
lity. They  are  phlegmatic,  care-fn^e,  and  resigneil.  Even 
the  marriml  men,  he  says,  show  no  signs  of  care  or  wor- 
riment.  When  a  train  makes  a  stop  they  gnmp  them- 
sehTs alxnit  the  entls  of  the  cars  ami  sing  ]>opular  songs, 
Kmie  of  them  dancing  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
others.  They  talk  (*tmtinually  aU)ut  the  war,  but  their 
cimversation  is  generally  a  wish  that  the  Japanese  had 
not  begun  the  war.  or  at  least  that  they  hml  waite<l 
until  IMrt  Arthur  might  have  l>een  made  absolutely 
impregnable.  The  Russians,  says  this  writer,  in  con> 
elusion,  ha\*e  )>n>ven  that  they  know  how  to  build  a 
tmimcontinentAl  railroad  and  to  transport  and  main- 
tAin  thousands  of  tnMt]isthousAndHof  miles  from  home, 
but  they  have  alM>  shown  that  they  positl\*ely  do  not 
know  how  to  get  rvmly  in  time  for  the  emergency. 

Tf>  Ijriwrn  the  PnbllcAtlon  of  Criminal  Newa. 

--In  the  f^lMl«Y7N<l  .VurlniKiic*  iFIorenceu  F.  Romorino 
caIIs  Attention  to  a  movement  inauguratetl  by  Pnv 
fensor  riau,  of  IMsa,  in  the  (•/'irimft  «riNilfii.  .-uminst 
what  In  America  is  calle«i  "yellow  journali^^1.'*— chat 
is,  the  printing  of  detaiN  of  crimes  and  writinc  about 
criminals  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  sympsithy  or  ;id- 
mimtion  for  them  rather  than  c«nidem nation.  Mini  t^i 
»uggee&t«  if  not  the  n^iietition  of  <^uoh  crime<>.  at  Ir-i^t  .h 
toleram*^  that  defeat^i  just iee  and  injun^s  moral  <ia::tl- 
anis.  IVtitions  header)  with  a  de^'Iaration  th;tT  the 
signers  wish  !^ime  check  put  u|H«n  the  ohr\^n:oM:*.k:  ot 
crime  are  stMic  out  in  Italian  m.*«g.tr;ne^  .tr.d  v':rc<.;:.-«:e<: 
in  l^her  way»i. 

The  l«r«>wih  or  Internal  ion  a  I   Arbiiration.— 

Sir  *lohn  Macdom>r..  wni:n»:.  •:'.  ;;.i  \.  •..  Vf  \:S  c'. -.- 
tnry  for  April,  or.  the  :v.:or::,»:;'»::*l  ;»rV::r.*:;-.  ::^  .f  the 
wnt  u ry .  sji\  "i  •  •  1  j^x ■  k : ::  •:  Ivi ^  k  o: .  :  V. o  .■* rV- :  r:i:  -'>!•.  >  of 
la>i  century,  they  .-irt*  >«'«■:•.  v..»:  :.^  Iv  tir:.Kl:tO.  ■■..v-ie:.:* 
:n  its  I'.iMorv  Wo  w::v.i-*.  :*:«•  '.«r::  .if.  v.  *  f  ,i  v.ew  iv.- 
>1 ! !  ut  iou.  .<«  V. ew  ^*rc.* v.  '-.^ r  V  .* r •  v. . ^ v. : . '  ■  >  -\  "  .* :  i  ■  :  >»  ^^- 
«wwi\  >:,'4:«»^  \\::h  ^•.;v.j;.  ■:.>  .''  -.r^iN-w-.  .  ,4:.  t -^  •  "•;:■,"' :: 
Kv^  uv.'.'ke  t'::.v  wh^vV.  ^n.-^i^-l  a^**^  .a*:  v.  ••■.-:  ,■'.::.- 
t rie*  : T". Vv. V .-*■•*  f.T  :  V  -.  ^  * : " -.  v.  •. :  :  . - :"  .:  v.-.t  <>■  -. ,  ". •>:•  ■.;:€>. 
Tb^-  >■. \ : «x ". . :  V.  .iv  I  ^- ^  w. : s-; ■.  : . .  :t  ■ . : ■ : r. -.  *  *:  i -■  -.  : V k  ^^  : rM 
•, vrr.'. .■*•■«  :* :  « ••.■ ' v*^*  i ^  -.x  - -v  ^ : .1  •  :  : v ;•  .■% v s  .- ^  , ■  ■  v .: ■.-.x : •. v. ^ 
'. r.:e:\\' ::r>r  ". *  ■ « «^  •    •  i  v.  ■  ^      V '  i   t  .: ^  :< *  v. :  V  v.x  v.:  ;;r> 


neutrality.  The  nineteenth  gave  international  arbitn- 
tions,  which,  in  the  words  of  William  Penn,  tend  not  a 
little  *to  the  rooting  up  of  wars  and  planting  peace  in  t 
deep  and  fruitful  soil.''^ 

The  Paii-CelMc  Movement. — Considerable  im- 
petus has  been  given  during  recent  years  to  the  pan- 
Celtic  movement.  In  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Brittany,  the  racial  consciousness  has  manifested  it:«lf 
with  increasing  force.  A  French  writer,  J.  G.  Prud*- 
homme,  writing  in  the  Revue  lilvue,  declanf»  that  to- 
day i>an-Celtism  represents  a  population  of  a,ijfHXi.flU. 
Of  these,  2,i300,000  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  l.-IOi).ili)"in 
Brittany.  M.  Prud'homme  sees  in  the  Welsh  eistetidfud. 
or  national  gatherings  for  musical  and  oratorical  con- 
tests, the  most  rational  and  desirable  manifestatiop  of 
this  pan-Celtic  movement.  Neither  France  nor  (iwat 
Britain,  he  declares,  can  find  fault  with  such  e\i<leD<y< 
of  racial  pride  and  desire  for  the  cultivation  of  Ten- 
erable  artistic  tongues. 

Alcohol  and  Hypnotism.— The  editor  of  Ln  II*- 
rii('*«  scientific  section.  Dr.  L.  Caze,  ha^  a  paragmph  no 
"Alcoholism  and  Hypnotism."  The  disease  of  drunk- 
enness, he  declares,  is  now  l)eing  treated  by  hypnotism 
in  Russia.  The  well-known  French  doctor.  Ingrain,  ha^ 
made  this  practice  the  subject  of  an  interestinic  cihb- 
munication  to  the  French  Society  of  Hypnology  and 
Psychology.  The  Russian  (Tovernment,  he  decUmc 
has  established  disi>ensaries  in  a  number  of  the  citi«s^ 
among  them  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kifv.  Sancof. 
and  Astrakhan,  in  which  so-called  incurable  drunkards 
by  the  hundred  are  treated  by  this  hypnotic  method. 
Liquor  is  kept  from  them  during  the  cure,  and  tlwy 
are  informed  that  they  dti  not  want  to  drink  any  most. 
They  are  followwl  for  some  time  by  the  cafv  of  the  dor 
tors,  and  the  treatment  is  said  to  have  already  bad 
very  happy  results. 

The  Real  Founders  of  the  Britisti  XAvy.-A 
writtTon  "TheTudorsand  theNa^-y  "  ■  :ii  ihe  ^^»|<•rrr♦'■'•■ 
K«*^f»•^^.  brini:>i  to  licht  tbr  >tartlini;  fact  that  the  fci- 
li««h  navy  i.\Vf-»  m«»rv  t*«  Hfiiry  VII.  antl  Urnry  VIII 
than  til  Kl;7-:4>x-:h.  Hmry  Vll.tlareil  to  l^  iasulAr.n^i 
in  ren'-un».i:i^  :hr  tntii;::-:.;*!  iL^ini  on  Krvmh  trrrlTor 
c«»mnii:T«^l  '\.v  i>niz.iry  :■•  a  ^tisritinit:  CArver  an-i  ca^t 
a  nav.i'.  ?i.  *-.  *..  ...::r  hi<.  ry.  Ti:e  na^-y  bi^iani  wji.*  r^:a> 
li<i>hni  :::  '.."»4»*  H-r.ry  VIII.  fa>h:one«i  the  navy  v/: 
whii'h  K'.iT-tl^Th  ^ ■•:.:}."  >;..*::..  .mnd  openeii  a  nt-wrn" 
nav.ii  Ti.  ::i*  '■  y  .-im-.ii.j  :.>  -Lips^  wi:h  hcav]^  ir:;L^ 
The  w.%r**.-:..  -.'.-.r^-.i*:     *    \  :■".*: '■>mi   fur   lA:_i  :*:•-> 
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Scult,  it  not  impowiible,  to  discern  with  Aaj  ReveDth-rate  novelist  be  TorMiken  and  bis  cliildren  tieg 

less  ot  outline  the  dominant  movemeuts— if  bread  ?    No  doubt.    I^t  uh  encouragu  the  production 

a  there  be— in  cuntentporary  flctioii.    Yet  the  of  Action  as  heretofore.    Ij«I  It  Increane  io  more  than 

(torian  of  the  future  will  necesHarily.  in  self-  geometrical  ratio,  an  it  has  done  within  the  last  halt- 

1  forced  to  classK}-  lu  Home  way  the  eiiurmciuK  ceDtury.    Let  UHKHd  aud  review' until  our  mental  Hber 
loks  which  at  a  glance 


however,  let  the  dif' 
that  hypothetical  gen< 
pros  us.  The  Eliza- 
oew    DOthlDg   of    the 

of  Blood,"  or  ot  the 
c  Comedy ; "  we  know 

the  "American  I'rob- 
,"  "The  Stevensonian 
'  the  "  Kovel  of  the 
■,  at  leant,  we  are  only 

DBCIOUS  ot   such   claHS' 

I  pa.  The  literary  his- 
the  twenty-flntt   ceu- 


rly,  as  well  as  utiiera 

>t  even  suggest  them- 

I.  TtiesaUrlcimaglna- 

ed,  may  even  delight 

I  the  vision  of  future 

late  students  writing 

liaaertations  on  "Am- 

rels  ot  the  Anthony- 

a  from  1800-1910, "  or, 

inpersubtle  speciaiixa- 

leb  the  academic  mind 
"  Kiplingesque  Short 
Natives  ot  Indiana  in 

Joarter  ot  the  Tneutl- 

ry." 

ra  could  view  the  flc- 

r  own  time  objectively 

!  we  could  assume  tn- 

be  juater  and  sterner 

if  future  critics,   how 

re  fmitful  and  how 
painful  a  task  woul<l 

inn  of  books  become. 

t  wo  pick  up  a  volume 

i,  one  there — and  pro- 
desired    quantity   of 

■  literature  alone  could 

TVelesa  method  of  pro- 

'  tolerated.     But  hu[i- 

iviewersaid  tohimHelf: 

lere  a  novel  belontciiiK 

uerican  problem- novel 

lety,  'Negro-ProlileiTi." 

le  main  theme  of  tlii' 

leciQc,  temporary.  k>*<'- 

a1.    Does  it  coni.iin  iMm.  W.rd's  lat 

t  the  eternal,  ot  vital, 

hings,    their    t«arH   or 

to  outweigh  its  more  immediate  and  merely      is  completely  ntlaxed  and  our  very  pi)wer  of   critical 

1  appeal »    No ;  then  it  newl  not  lie  noticed."      rectitude  is  lout.    Then  shall  we  rea-l  and  review  wlth- 

un  !    Review  one  l>ook  in  a  hundred  ?    And      out  twinges  ot  conscience  and  be  contented  in  taseula 

in  please,  Is  the  reviewer  to  live,  and  sliall  the 
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A  really  deligbtrnl  story  by  the  same  author  is 
"The  Marquise's  MllUons"  (Fuak  &  Wagnalls).  The 
old  French  ladies,  with  their  dream  of  the  coming  of 
the  "eighteenth  Liouis,"  are  eicceedingly  well  drawn, 
kod  the  intrigue  of  the  American  heiress,  whose  [over 
Impersooalei!  the  "  king,"'  Ih  clever  and  well  carried  off. 
Equally  well  suggeuted  is  the  atmimphere  of  blind 
loyalty  and  ancient  memories  in  which  the  ladies  live. 

Hr.  Joseph  A.  Altnheler  la,  perhaps,  the  nioHt  adnil- 
nble  writer  of  political  Action  in  thiu  country.    He 
raolly  pOBBeiii>eH  the  art  of  making  the  render  feel  that 
the  great  game  is  worth  while,— that  it  Ls  not  ignoble 
or   utterly    void   of   romance.    In    "Guthrie,  of   the 
Ttmes,"  which  woa  noticed  in  thew  pages,  Mr.  All- 
■heler  treftt«d  the  politics  of  the  State ;  in  "The  Can- 
didate" (Harpers),  be  turus  bin  attention  to  uatlonal 
baues.    The  book  is  uothlug  more  than  the  story  of  the 
Presidential  campaign 
mode  by  Urayxun,  wlio 
was  ultimately  elected. 
And  that  story  is  told 
with  an  almost  prodi- 
gal display  of  iutelli- 
gence    and   of   power. 
That  lant  night,  wLen 
Grayson,  bin  family, 
aod  fats  friends  are  all 
awaiting   the   election 
returnii,  and  the  ten- 
sion of  atniOHphere  and 
mood  is  almost  unlx^ar- 
able, — that  night  and 
ita  scenes  are  genuinely 
memorable,  as  truth 
and  as  flctloii.    When 
our  politics  are  treated 

Id    Action    with    such  johbpb  a.  A[.TsnRi:.Eii. 

largenesH  of  view  and 

such  grasp  of  their  romantic  possibilities,  a  real  addi- 
tion to  the  better  claim  of  Anierjcau  literatun?  is  lieceit- 
sorily  mode. 

NOVELS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
Id  "Constance  Trescott"  (Century  Ccimpauv),  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  has  paiiite<l,  with  immense  i-are  aiid 
elaboration,  tho  full-length  portrait  of  a  winnan.  Con- 
■lance  Is  extraurdiuary  neither  for  lieikuty  niii-  for  in- 
tellect. Her  character  Is  intereMting  merely  thniugh 
the  abnormal  intensity  in  itof  primitive  iiistinct>s— the 
Instinct  (or  possession  and  the  lust inct  fur  revenge.  Hut 
a  tew  years  after  the  cttwe  of  the  Civil  W'lU',  Constance 
andher  young hushnnd.— ex  iitlicei'  iiillie  Keilcral army, 
—take  up  their  aluxle  in  a  >mi\\\  SoiiMutii  clly.  Here, 
at  the  end  of  a.  flerce  1c«h1  conflict,  (ir.iii.-e  Trescott  i.-i 
shot  and  Instantly  ktili'il  by  <ireyliurst,  opimsing  coun- 
sel and  hot-bhicHlnd  t  ■ni.li-.  (in^yhurst  puis  up  tlie  con- 
ventional plea  I'f  wlf-'k'fi^nse,— which  was  utterly  alv 
HunI  here,— unci  isiiciiuiileil.  It  1<(  at  this  luilnt  that  nil 
thebiddeuiHiwerariil  iHiwiiinotConstKnce'iiKuuInwiike. 
!<iiclely  will  ii'it  avengi-  her  wrong;  hence  she  must 
bemeir  avi-nm-  it.  A  i-ilriil,  tragic  Ibnire,  uiibeld  only 
by  her  indomitahli'  ivill.  shr'  niuve:^  ruthtesM  tuany  op- 
poMitlon,  liiwanl  hiT  i-uil,  — rhi-  ruin  of  Gn'yhurwt,  lio«ly 
andHoul.  1' hut  end  iici-uiritilishcil,  hhe  iN-cumcsa  noine- 
whut  peeviKli,  HDinewliat  si-lllKb.  woman.  Impre?<sivu  iix 
the  book  lis  one  wr.ndi'rs  inevitably  whethiT  C'lini-titniic 
won.  attfr  all,  worth  this  expenditure  of  literary  pimrr 
un  ttie  part  of  Dr.  Mitchell. 


"The  Master  Word,"  by  L.  H.  Hammond  (Uacmil- 
lan),  1b  a  study  of  certain  Southern  conditions,  slnwn 
terrible  In  its  austerity.  No  objection  can  be  msilcio 
Mr.  Hammond's  judgment.  But  if  such  ethical  severll; 
were  to  be  applied  to  all  men  and  their  xins  life  coald 
not  continue.  In  such  a  world  as  this,  our  nature  brinf 
thus  and  not  otherwise,  we  should  rather  he  glad,  niili 
Stovenson,  If  in  the  end  we  have  saved  some  tj*^  and 
tatters  of  manliness  and  honor,  and  can  point  to  Mm 
victories  amid  many  defeats.  Philip  I^awton  bei^aiu 
the  father  of  a  mulatto  child,— a  thoroughly  Imd  him- 
ness,  doubtless,- but  in  his  case  a  mere  momentar)- sic 
of  sense.  This  very  fact  should  have  made  Marinn: 
his  wife,  forgive  him,  but  it  Im  Just  thU  thai  rep4T> 
her  pitiless.  Philip  diea.  And  Margaret  Hetx  nluui  p- 
pairlng  irreparable  wrong.  Her  husband  has  givw 
life  to  a  being  who  is  an  outcast  from  the  race  to  nhifti 
she  belongs  by  nine-tenths  of  blood  and  all  of  insUan. 
and  who  recoils  with  horror  from  the  negroes  villi 
whom  she  is  clossul.  The  conflict  between  Viny.  thr 
half-breed  girl,  and  Margaret,  who  has  no  answer  in 
that  terrible  indictment  of  a  life  having  been  jfivpa 
for  which  the  world  has  no  place, — thi.'«  conflict  Ur. 
Hammond  has  descriheil  with  almoat  painful  InleDu:; 
and  passion.  "The  Master  Word"  ia  a  book  thai  inaDd' 
far  above  the  average  of  contemporary  fiction. 

A  somewhat  more  conventional  novel  of  Sonthm 
life  is  "Tlie  Havenets,"  by  Harris  Dickson  (Llppia- 
cott),  but  the  book  contains  one  of  the  bcMt  trial  txeae^ 
in  recent  fiction.  It  may  lie  remarked,  jiri*iiiin,ib«i 
no  literary  genre,  since  the  Elizabethan  drama,  con- 
tnlns  so  many  trial  scenes  as  the  modern  Amerii-m 
novel, — a  fact  of  some  sigulScance  and  one  wunli 
studying.  "The  Second  Wooing  of  Salina  Sue.' by 
Mrs.  Kuth  McKnery  Stuart  (Ilarpeni),  is  another  vol- 
umo  of  those  sketches  of  negro  character  which  Jin. 
Stuart  writes  so  sympathetically  and  well,  even  tboufji 
one  at  tlincs  suspects  her  of  attributing  reeitag*  tn 
her  black  folks  of  which  the  latter  are  qiilt«  iunoteiit 
The  somewhat  overworketl  mill  problem  uf  the  Soink 
furniKhes  the  subject  of  ".\mauda  of  the  Mill"(Dod<]. 
Mead),  an  interehtuig  hut  rather  improbable  story  bi 
Mrs,  Marie  Vim  Vorsl. 

THE  LIFK  LITERARY. 

It  Is  quite  pusslljle  that  "Tho  Ijettera  of  Theodom," 

by  Adelaide  !•.  House  (.M  acini  I  Ian),  uiaj  not  appeal  loa 

very  lari.'i'  iiiil>li<'.    The  public  to  which  it  does  »pp««l 

will  be  select tnil 

TheodoraU-i 
senlintental  Tom- 
niy  in  petticgaui' 
She  la  more  \a  v. 
for  B))e  is  a  Vbntc- 
ought  y  odmiiablr 
Htudy  of  the  UI«^ 
nry  teroperameni 
aa  it  exists  jl 
America  t(HU.T 
So  true  to  the  tani 
of  life^  for  tlwi 
smallclosaodiKa 
mud  women  wbo 
earn  their  braid 
by  the  sweat  of 
their  fnuntalD 
AnKL.kiLiE  L.  «ot'»ii,  pens,  is  Tbeodoi^ 
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mdB  and  her  fortnnes,  that  to  these  laen  and 
the  book  will  hare  an  exquialt«  intimacy  of  ap- 
:  least  through  memory.  But  the  iMok  la  more 
tale  o(  dear  tAmillar  tliiogN  to  a  few.  Kot  roanjr 
in  coDtemporary  fiction  mirpA.'iH  in  literary  value 
«iith  letter,  in  which  TbeiKlora  t«ll4  ol  a  vinit  to 
I  home,  or  the  scene  in  wiiicb  the  uncouth  Con- 
an  to  whom  she  has  mlHtakenly  IxM^onie  sfSanced 
9  the  hitter  blow  of  lowing  her  with  so  much  geD- 
andBtrenKth.  If  "The  Letters  of  Theodora"  is, 
ems  to  be,  almOKt  Misx  Rouxe'n  fin>t  book,  work 
ry  high  ordi'r  may  lie  eipectf  il  of  her. 

■ALES  OP  8TRAN0E  LANDS  AND  SEAS. 
e  dayx  of  Baranot  aiid  Kiisslan  poxseiwion,  Alan- 
1  wore  an  aspect  diffi^rent  from  itn  preiient  one. 
in  those  days  that  Fedor  Kiriluvitch  Uelarof 
over  the  sens  with  Aunn  Gregorovna,  learned 
irrow  that  she  was  betrothed  to  another,  and  yet, 
Table  fanh- 

•  \t  at  laut. 
letalU  real- 
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Another  volame 
of  Atistralian  sto- 
ries  Is  "Stlnga- 
ree,"byR.W.Hor. 

oung  (Scribners), 
It  ia  not  by  any 
means  as  fresh  or 


irlkin 


rim 


Men." 


uch,  Heeing 
"The  Way 
Sorth,"  by 
>n  Cheney 


an  Ameri- 
k  that  can 
red  for  itK 
*lone.  A 
ritlc  might 
t  Mr.  Che- 
■  read  hia 


rounded 

that  is  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  Inner  ear. 
l^ay  of  the  Xurth"  hi,  Ix-yoiid  doubt.,  the  bestr 

American  book  of  the  twaniu. 
B  o'  Meo."  by  U.  D.  I^ancaMter  (Doilhledny,  Page), 
ime  of  very  surpriHing  stories.  Mr.  LiSnciUftcr  in 
BW  Kipling,  for  in  that  cane  he  wonld  have  to  t>e 
it ;  hut  of  all  who  hare  copied  that  mAHter's  man- 
has  certainly  Hucoeeded  ^)ent.  KiplinK's  sublime 
vaeoH,  his  equally  sublime  asHumption  that  he 
bedtbehumaubeart,  the  splendid  insolence  of  his 
— «ll  thei«.are  here  in  a  measnre.  and  the  highcHt 
Rent  thatonecan  pity  Mr.T.ani;H.stur  Ih  tonay  that, 
be  is  not  absurd.  The  Htorint  dtul  with  the  men 
vd  and  shear  the  sheep  iii  South  New  Zealand 
e  them  from  storm  and  siiuwat  the  cost  of  hard- 
«rce  endurable.  At  times,  too,  the  native  plays 
M  In  the  striking  "  Story  of  Wi."'  kYiii  discovered 
on  the  hollowness  of  thu  wliitv  man's  profes- 
nd  went  back  to  his  own  folk.  It  is  to  lie  hopnl 
r.  Laocaeter  will  find  a  manner  of  liia  own  in 
to  lell  bis  stories  in  future,  which  is  Haying  n, 
ttl,  even  though  It  is  on  the  side  of  style,  rich  or 
1  or  subtle,  that  our  literature  K'enm  weakest. 
;b  such  books  hope  grows  less  fiirloru. 


si 
ho  is  something 
of  a  gentleman  is 
not  at  all  new  to 
Action,  and  it  does 
n  ot  greati  y  matter 
whether  be  carry 
on  his  graceful  op- 
erations in  Lon- 
don or  Id  Mel- 
bourne. Still, 
"  Stingaree  "  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very 
engaging  scamp, 
who  robs  witbiest 
and  puts  an  artis- 
tic finish  to  hold-ups.  But  his  exploits  bold  little  that 
Is  memorable. 

•■  Pardners."  by  Rex  E.  Beach  (McClure,  Phillips),  and 
"The  Prohationer,"  by  Herman  Whilaker  (Harpers), 
are  two  volumes  of  short  htoiies  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  "frozen  North"  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
The  stories  in  both  volumes  are  excellent,  but  singu- 
larly lacking  in  literary  individuality.  It  would  be 
quit«  possible  to  shuflUe  them  at  will  without  causing 
tbe  most  careful  reader  even  a  slight  shock.  Especially 
thoughtfuland  well  wrought  are  "The  Test"  in  "Pard- 
ners" and  the  title-story  of  "The  Probation  era."  But 
the  more  one  reads  books  such  a  these, — boohs  that 
deal  witli  life  primitive  mid  elemental, — the  more  one 
comes  to  see  how  Stevenson  and  Kipling  have,  apparent- 
ly, and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  set  not  only  tbe  note  of 
style  for  such  work,  but  also  its  intellectual  attitude. 

A  volume  of  thoroughly  good  and  amusing  stories  of 
many  seas  is  "  Down  to  tbe  Sea,"  by  Morgan  Kollert- 
son  (Harpers).  Mr.  Robertson's  rarest  gift  is  undoubt- 
edly his  humor,  which  is  especially  \islble  in  "Old  Man 
Finuegan," — a  real  creBtii>n,  not  to  be  ranked,  as  some 
have  foolishly  asserted,  with  such  indubitable  imuior- 
Tals  ai  MulvHuey,  hut  very  teal,  very  human,  and 
capital  tun. 


Toe 


HISTORY  /t 
e  the  atinosphei 


3  ROMANCE. 


of  a  past  age  without  any 
of  the  trappings  of  the  historical  novel,  withont  war  or 
rumors  of  war,  kings,  courts,  or  captains ;  to  tell  o( 
liast  life  uijon  a  storm-swept  country-side  of  marsh  and 
island,  and  yet  U)  convince  the  reader  Inevitably  that 
these  things  happened  in  the  seventeenth  century, — 
this  Is  assuredly  no  smnll  achievement  in  literary  art. 
Miss  Una  I..  Sillierrail  is  to  Ix!  congratulated  upon  her 
volume  of  stories,  "'i'lie  Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lov- 
ell "  (IhrnbledBy,  Panel.  Something  of  the  dreani-splrit 
of  Norse  saga  and  folklore  dwells  hi  the  stories,  so  full 
are  they  of  atmosphere,  of  poetry,  of  true  romance. 
>'ull  of  genuine  liuinaiiity,  too,  in  the  sturdy  figure  of 
Tohiah,  the  Dis.«ciitur :  in  the  figure  of  Priscilla,  who 
stole  from  her  stem  guardian's  house  on  a  May  morn- 
ing and  found  love  :  of  Mr.  Smallpage's  John,  the 
buukseller's  apprentice,  dreaming  of  a  star-like  lad] 


OTHER  NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  KECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


MtlTORY  AND  BIOORAPHY. 
OB  EDWARD  CHANNIXG,  o(  Harvani 
Mj,  Is  the  antbor  ot  a  new  "  HiBtory  of 
latn"  (HactnUlsD),  from  the  discovery  of 
Jte  clooe  ot  tUe  ninetiwutb  ceDtnry.    The 
whkb  hu  Just  appeared,  covers  the  period 
ending  in  the  year 
16fl0.    InhiBtreat- 
mei't  of  oar  colo- 
nial history,  Pro- 
fexHor  Channing 
conHlders  the  col- 
onies as  parta  of 
the  KuglUh  Em- 
pire, and  as  hav- 
iutf  simply  pur- 
sued a  course  of 
ioHtitutlonul  evo- 
lution unlike  that 
of  the  branch  of 
the  English   race 
which  remained 
behind  in  the  old 
home  land  across 
the  Atlantic.    Be- 
lieving that  the 
most   Important 
Hingle  fact  In  our 
XDWABD  CBAKNIHO.  development   has 

been  the  victory 
of  anioD  over  those  of  particularism,  Pro- 
Ing  tiaces  the  evolution  of  the  nation  as 
llTlDg  forces"  always  «truggling  onward 
wward  that  which  u  letter  aud  higher  in 
pUon.  ProfexHor  Channing's  treatment  ot 
and  their  tocial  institiUious  ia  interesting 
Imt  is  especially  strong  in  those  chapters 
I  with 

"Short 

Uanby 


the  British  Empire,  and  that  it  carried  oi 
relatively  more  extensive  than  the  British  ci 
has  ever  been,  suggests  to  Mr.  Thayer  other  parallels 
between  Venice  and  England  which  add  not  a  little  to 
the  interest  and  effectiveneHS  of  his  treatment. 

"The  Aftermath  of  Slavery"  (Boston;  Small,  May- 
nard  Sc  Co.)  is  a  study  of  the  condition  and  environ^ 
ment  ot  the  American  negro,  by  Dr.  William  A.  Sin- 
clair, bimselt  amemberof  the  negro  race  who  was  bora 
lu  slavery.  This  boolc  gives  the  educated  negro's  own 
view  regarding  the  fitness  of  his  race  tor  full  cltiieu- 
ship.  It  contains  a  complete  record  of  the  civil  bistory 
ot  the  American  negro,  showing  what  the  race  has  dooe 
for  the  country  in  peace  and  iu  war,  and  what  the 
negro  baa  accomplished  for  hU  own  uplifting.  An  Ib- 
trodnctlon  is  contributed  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higglnson. 


tnd  to 
Rapab- 

object 
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Mr.  Goldwln  Smith 'h  "Memories  of  Gladstone,"  orig- 
inally published  by  Unwin  of  London,  has  been  im- 
ported by  the  A,  Wessels  Company.  In  the  opinion  ot 
the  venerable  Csnndian  writer,  Gladstone  wai  "a  won- 
derful being,  physically  and  mentally,  —  the  mental 
part  l>eing  well  suslaineil  by  the  physical."  Gladstone 
was  In  the  best  sense  a  man  ot  the  people,  and  "as  an 
embodiment  of  some  great  qualities,  especially  of  loy- 
Hlty  to  righteousness,  he  has  lett  no  equal  behind  him. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 


mtbt:  he  belleres  Mpitratlon  should  b« 

reatment  of  aa  impoitant  subject  Is  Prof. 

Davenport's  stud;  ot  "  Primitive  Tmlts 
EterlTftb"  (Macmlllsa).  This  Is  a  purely 
BtarpretatioQ  of  revlvAlB,  having  no  eran- 
or  motive.  Id  his  deveiopmeot  of  this 
itbor  has  Introduced  occouuts  ot  various 
lis  country  and  Great  Britaia,  such  as  the 
revival  In  Keutncky,  in  180Q.  the  Scotch- 
in  Ulster,  in  1B59,  and  the  New  Bngland 
IginatiuKwith  Jonathan  Edwards.  There 
1  chapter  on  what  the  author  terms  the 
riod  In  the  United  States,  —  Nettletou, 
Hoody.  So  far  from  accepting  the  view 
ions  instinct  has  ileclined  iu  this  country, 
renport  midntaiuH  tliut  it  is  only  within 
ter  of  a  century  that  it  ha»  come  to  iU 
arican  col  leges. 

I  be  more  timely,  in  view  ol  the  <liscuiuiloD 
i  ao  much  newspaper  aud  niagaziae  space 
inths  past,  than  a  Cre&tiHe  on  the  modera 

insuivDceF  Mr.  William  Alexander  han 
•ook  ou  "The  Life  Insurance  Company" 
>  the  needs  of  the  average  business  or  pro- 
,  who  haa  heretofore  liiul  tu  rely  chiefly  on 
m  dealt  out  to  him  by  the  rival  agents,  who 
J  intereated  in  securing  bunlness  (or  their 
puiliations.  It  is  a  simple,  stralghtfor- 
km  of  the  principleH  on  which  all  sound 
ODdncted,  including  a  fair  aud  impartial 

those  facts  in  the  hiatury  and  present 
of  the  gre«t  American  companies  which 
tJTe  policy-holder  should  know, 
if  the  New  York  Obstrutr,  Dr.  John  Ban- 
recently  made  a  tour  of  the  Philippines  to 
.  His  book,  "  An  Ubwrver  In  the  Phllip- 
iean  Tract  Society),  Hummarizes  what  be 


uoplii- 
■.    Yet 


not  committing  hiitiMflf  to  an  unreserved 
eTerytbingconiainiil  in  tlie  hook,  Secrtv 
ei  the  work,  as  a  u'liule.  his  cordial  ap 
ipraesea  the  hope  that  it  tnny  have  a  wide 

low-priced  edition  of  Sir  Horace  Plun 
lotubook,  "Ireland  in  the  New  Century," 
dby  John  Hurray  (Luudou)  and  imported 


by  the  Dnttons.  Hr.  Plunkett's  aim  in  this  volume  hns 
been  "to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  essential  unity  of 
the  various  progressive  movements  in  Ireland,  and  to  do 
something  toward  promoting  a  greater  deflnlteneas  of 
aim  and  method  and  a  better  understAndltig  of  eaeh 
other's  work  among  those  who  are  in  various  ways  striv- 
ing tor  the  upbuilding  of  a  worthy  national  lite  in  Ire- 
land." The  reasons  for  Ireland's  fallnre  to  rise  to  her 
opportunities,  and  to  give  practical  evidence  ot  the  in- 
tellectual qualities  with  which  the  race  la  admittedly 
gitted,  are,  Mr.  Plnnkett  declares  from  a  long  study  of 
Irish  lite,  "due  to  certain  defects  of  character— not 
ethically  grave,  but  economically  paralyzing. "  Thene 
detects  are,  he  declares,  a  lack  of  moral  courage,  initia- 
tive, independence,  and  self-reliance.  He  believes  that 
the  new  movements  in  Ireland,  which  have  a  common 
aim  and  should  be  coordinate,  "exert  a  stimulating  In- 
fluence on  Irish  moral  fiber."  The  original  edition  at 
this  woik  evciled  a  great  deal  of  adverse  commend- 
chiefly.  Mr.  Plnnkett  informs  us  in  the  new  edition, 
from  those  who  had  not  read  it.  In  the  new  edition,  ha 
emphasises  again  his  central  idea — "the  application  to 
Ireland  of  the  principle  that  all  true  national  progress 
mttst  rest  upon  a  moral  foundation.''  The  volume  be- 
gins with  a  chapter  on  "  The  Knglish  Misunderstand- 
ing," and  traces  the  whole  question  ot  politics,  religion, 
eccinomlCH,  and  education  tu  the  final  chapter,  which 
is  on  "Government  with  the  Consent  of  the  Governed." 
Mr.  A.  C.  Plgou,  lecturer  in  economics  at  Cambridge 
University,  England,  has  written  a  treatise  entitled 
"Principles  and  Metho<lH  of  Industrial  Peace"  (Mac- 
mlllun).  In  this  work  the  author  considern  the  ques- 
tiim  of  not  what  have  arbitration  and  conciliation  done, 
but  rather  what  ought  they  to  do,  and  how  ought  they 
to  do  it.  Many  references  made  by  the  writer  show  that 
he  has  familiariced  himself  with  recent  writing  of 
American  students,  and  especially  with  the  report  ot 
the  United  Slates  Industrial  Commission.  ■^"^ 
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A  BTUCy  OF  WILD  BIRDS. 
ThoM  who  renil  the  nrllcle  by  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  in 
tbe   April    Revikw  o?  Heviewb   on    "Binl.Huntln« 
with  the  Camera"  will  be  pltuuMl  to  learn  thatsvol- 
DinaotMr.  Job'»r««nt  wHtinpi  od  this  subject,  lllus- 
tratnl  frcitn  hiM  own  pholograpbii,  fau  been  publlsbed 
uuder  the  title  ot 
"Willi   Wlii««" 
(HouKhtiiii,  Mifflin  & 
Co.).    An  introduc- 
tory letter  by  I'nwl- 
dent  KooMPVult, 
whieh  wan  piihllHbed, 
by  permlNHlon,  in  cnn- 
tiectloii  Willi  the  Kk- 
viKw  or  Hkvikws  ot- 
tlole,  HpealtH  In  the 
hlgheMt  terniK  ot  Mr. 
Job's  work,  aikI  com- 
mendM  the  Hubxtltu- 
tlon  of  the  camera  for 
the  Run.    Such  iHiokH 
uithliiArellkelytudo 
K  great  <lenl  Ui  pn>- 
miit«  an  liicreaMe«l  iu- 
tonwt  in  thin  form  ot 

Hpnrl,  to  H«y  niithlnK  iikkbiht  k.  job. 

of  tiii'intriiiHicTHlnf 

at  the  plrt  iiren  then>i*lve!i  and  thi-  ucconi|>ai>yi>iR  text. 
Miiuy  «[  Mr.  Jobs  iiholiiKT'^ihii  of  wild  binin  are  heru 
repKMlncHl  (or  the  Hr»t  tliiie.  In  i«>ine  i.iBtai.cea  the 
binlx  art-  nut  known  U\  hnvi'  Iwn  pholOKrapht^  Wfore 
In  wHd  life.  Mr.  Job's  aiivcutiire"  as  n  camera  hunter, 
from  the  MainUleu  Inland*,  in  the  Gulf  ot  St.  Law- 
rence, to  tiie  Florida  Kejs  and  the  Dry  Tiirtngaa,  are 
quite  H  entertaintujt  an  most  hnnter*'  Bturien. 
POETRY  AND  HUBIC. 
A  little  collection  ot  inwni»  with  ninch  pminim  is  the 

■'  tiedichte,"  by  Owrjt  Sylveoter  Vientk.  a  young  Ger- 
man-American buy 

who  ie  now  in  a  New 

York  c.>UeKe,  but  who 

haadone  «iMie  t*al  piv 

etio  work.    Tliere  Is 

an   intrmluction,  or, 

rather  an  apjirecia- 

tion.  lothewiUection 

by  Mr.  Luilwiic  I#wi- 

imhn.    A«  Mr.  I*wi- 

Kihn  plaints  out,  Vie- 

lecU  ha«  oritlln.iliiy. 

pAwer.  ami  ima);inn- 


tioii 


r  i-w: 


,|li(- 


■H-l.-.- 


-  fr.>ir 


MusIiMl  Pi 

Hiohard   W«t;i..r" 

anil  ■■Twemy-l.'ur        «i;o».;k  sii.vijitih  vrrKKfa. 

Xi'WTi»Mpl,»li.'^."TlLf 

»e)cetli>ni>  fmin  W.-i^-ncr  Imvc  Uvn  iirriin>.-<il  Uy  Otto 

Stnffer.  and  iMver  et  i-ry  ..piM  fr-.m   ■  Kieniii "'  ti>  ■■  Pan-i- 

fa).- maklni!  :i  toLtl ..(  t«..ni>  liv,- ni.ml-r-.    Th«e  i» 

M  lntr™inoti..n  lij   Ki.liiiiM  Al.ln.li.  iin.l  ihe  fnmti*- 

ptoee  laa  |i.tnratl  o(  Ih.-  .■..uii«i>i>r  n.iir.»lui-.-.l  fr.mi  th<- 

^■tphoMir*l<'>'ver  taken  ot  liiui.   The  ni-i:rii  nii'liiilit'- 


an  tranHcrifaed  for  the  piano  by  S.  Col«rldg»4 
There  are  twent]--rour  tranBcriptluns  ot  folk-md 
both  African  and  American,  used  as  tfaemea  fo 
positions  in  the  ntyle  ot  fantasias.  Mr.  Coleridge-^ 
has  preserved  the  distinctive  traits  of  thaae  na 
buthaH  Kiventhem  form  and  structure.  There lai 
biographical  introduction  by  Booker  T.  Waahlil 

BOOKS  OP  REFERBMCB. 
The  current  is.Hue  ot  that  iiioi>t  useful  Tolnm^ 
Statesman's  Year-Buok."  ts  tbe  torty-aecond  ■ 
publication  (Macmillan).  I>r.  J.  Scott  Keltte,  U 
tor,  liaa  improved  this  annual  from  year  to  yn 
tbe  Issue  tor  IHKi  is  the  btmt  yet.  dome  of  the  In 
mentN  especially  valuable  are  those  In  tbe  'wKf  4 
division  and  iletailed  information.  For  examfl 
Commonwealth  of  Anstrnllais  now  treated  coIlM 
There  is  also  n  recastinic  and  revlHion  of  Aiisl»4 
relutionn,  with  particular  reference  to  the  oosm 
of  leoi  as  afTecting  the  BHtish  coloniea,  81am,] 
andMurocco.  Increasedattentloti  Is  KiveotaOiB 
especially  with  regard  to  education,  and  acopafl 
is  K"'"^'  '>y  cutting  the  space  formerly  giiwl 
small  German  states.  The  matter  on  Cbln*  M 
thoroughly  revised,  and  the  ileiiendenclea  of  4i 
plre  (especially  Tibet)  are  treatMl  sepiustely.  % 
has  also  been  largely  rewritten,  and  tbe  '  ' 
mosa  ami  the  PhilipptneH  receive  much 
ment.  The  nai'nl  nituation  of  the  powera  i 
far  Eunt  is  thoronfchly  canvaKsed.  and  helpful il 
andtabWare  presentetl.  There  arc  tuapa  mi  ' 
sliowitig  British  military  and  naval  diatrll 
pusnl  railways  In  the  near  Eant,  the  new  : 
South  America,  and  thu  cotton,  wheat,  an 
lottheworld.    The  whole  work  baa  bee 


tirief  but  comprehensive  and  Useful  "Pg 
to  Kuroije"  has  been  edited  by  Eilmund  CUi 
man  and  Thomas  L.  Stolman  (William  B.  JIM 
1 1  has  lieen  thoroughly  revised  and  brouglit^lK 
I Lud  contains  an  entirely  new  railroad  mApeCH 
One  of  the  best  feHtnres  of  it  is  that  it  Is  rHUfiffl 
to  tit  the  pocket.  • 

"('olller's  Self-Indexing  Annual "  for  II 
P.  V.  Collier  jt  Sim)  in  an  illustrated  record  €( I 
piirary  history.    Special  departments  of  tbe  v 
piiliti<-al   history  ;    labor,    industry,    aod   >■ 
Hcienoe   anil    ini'ention :    the   fine   arta^   dm 
inustc :  sportn  and  ]iastlmes  ;  and  edoaatltM, 
and  snciolog}-.     Many  brief  bioi^raphlcal  wkM 
included,  and  a  special  section  is  devoted  to 
crology  of  the  [>ast  year.    There  is  a  i 
the  Hussu-JapHiiese  war  donn  to  tbe  ' 
(Ine  of  llie  nuwt  useful  books  of 
ronietousfn>m  the  other  Mdeof  the  AtlanUil 
Mtmicipal  Vi-ar-H-Mk"  of  the  I'nited  Kini  ~ 
by  Mr.  Koben  Donald  (Umdon :  Kdwatd  I 
In  ndditiiiu  to  the  chapters  on  Londos  b 
ernment.  municipal  pivernment  in  Englai 
munici|Hl1  guvernment  in  Scotland.  And  li 
mrni  in  Ireland,  there  are  opecia]  ■ectloBaoCI 
devoted  to  water  supply.  put'SUpply,  tl 
triciiy-i-upply.  housing  of  the  worktngcl 
telephi'iieK.  lutt  lii-and  waKhhousee.  edncailoB.  UM 
(■vmeiert>~.  >rwit)H-' disposal,  locxl  lAxaxiou  letuiM 
niuiii>-i|itil  Itading.     »ch  nt  these  aeetiotn  eec 
m.tterial  of  HiMvisl  interest  and  value  to  Amciku 
di'irt>  iif  municipal  problema 
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Appleton'B  Snentlfic  Library,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  and  miscellaneou*,  80  vols,  half- 
Morocco,  |toO.OO,  for  $80.00.  George  Eber's  Novels,  15  vols,  half-Morocco.  $76.00,  for  $46.00.  Samuel 
Johnson  complete  works,  18  vols  cloth,  de  luxe  limited  edition,  $48.00,  for  ^.00.  Shakespeare,  pocket 
edilloD,  illustrated,  89  vols  ISmo,  cloth,  $16.00,  for  $7.60.  Heut?  Fielding,  Novels  and  dramatic  works, 
lOvols,  idrge  8to,  buckram  limited  edition,  $80.00,  for  $80.00.  International  Library  Famous  Liter- 
ature, 20  vola.  half-leather,  $76.00,  for  $25.00.  Shakespeare,  Dyce  edition,  library  set,  10  vols.  half- 
Morocco,  $50.00,  for  $26.00.  De  Balzac,  Salntabury  edition,  82  vols,  8vo,  cloth,  $60.00,  for  $86.00- 
Charles  Lamb  complete  works,  limited  edition,  $86.00,  for  $21.00.  Library  of  Poetry,  33  vols,  8vo, 
buckram,  $40.00,  for  $15.00.  George  Eliot,  complete  works,  limited  editlon.lS  vols buckr«m,  $64.00,  for 
$86,00.  Sundard  Dictionary,  $22.00,  for  $12.00.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  AsieHcan  Biography, 
6  voU,  Sto,  $88.00,  tor  $15.00,  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  8  vols,  halt-Morocco,  $6S.00,  tor  $90.00.  Depew 
Library  of  Oratory,  16  vols,  8vo,  bucktsm,  $46.00,  for  $20.00.  World's  History  and  iU  Makers,  10 
vols,  8vo,  buckram,  $80.00.  for  $10.00.  Vanderbilt  House  and  Collection,  10  parts  as  Iwucd  folio  slie  in 
port-folio,  $260.00,  for  $50.00. 
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Sta^rt  the  Veeir  Right 

If  you  have  not  read  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  2004,  you  have 
missed  loinething  worth  while.  Turn  over  a  new  leaf  by  resolving 
not  to  missan  issue  for  1905.  A  knowledge  of  public's  opinion  on  all 
important  questions  is  necessary  to  the  well-informed  roan,  and 
PUBLIC  OPINION,  the  weekly  magazine,  gives  it.     It  is  the 

busy  man's  magazine.    It  lays  before  you 

each  week  thirty-six  pages  of  the  most 
interesting,  fresh,  live,  and  vital  new^s  of 
the  world,  with  pertinent  editorial  com- 
ments on  current  events.  If  you  were 
unlucky  enough  to  have  to  spend  the 
rest  of  your  days  on  a  desert  island— if 
you  had  PUBLIC  OPINION  for  com- 
pany, you  would  not  miss  an  important 
event  in  Political,  Scientific,  Financial, 
Religious,  Literary,  or  Dramatic  circles. 
It  is  published  on  Thursdays— 52  issues  a 
year,  containing  z,8oo  pages  of  reading 
matter,  attractively  illustrated. 


PUBUCOPDWN 


OTTW 


IVtS 


David  Starr  Jordan,  the  President  of 

Leland  Stanford  University,  says  of  PUB- 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  gives  a  very  correct 


Lie  OPINION 

account  of  what  people  arc  thinking  and  doing  in  the  world." 


Here's  Our  Special  Offer 


PpiC  OPINION 

rmunnetrmmn 

LT  MACAZO* 


It  takes  less  than  ten  weeks  to  acquire  the  PUBLIC  OPIN- 
ION habit — and  we  are  going  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  secure 
ten  issues  of  this  bright  and  clever  weekly  magazine  for  little  more 

than  the  cost  of  mailing  it.  It  sells  regu- 
larly for  ten  cents  a  copy  on  news-stands, 
or  $4.00  a  year  to  subscribers.  But  if  you 
send  us  ten  2-cent  stamps  at  once,  we  will 
enter  your  name  for  a  ten  weeks'  trial  sub- 
scription. These  ten  issues— if  purchased 
on  news-stands— would  cost  you  fi.oo.  It 
is  fi.oo  for  20 cents.  Our  reason  for  mak- 
ing this  unusual  offer  is  that  we  want  to 
interest  you  in  the  magazine.  We  want 
to  number  you  among  our  regular  sub- 
scribers— year  in  and  year  out— and  we  are 
going  to  do  our  part  to  start  you  off  right. 

The  nature  of  this  special  offer  makes 
it  strictly  limited.  Write  now,  while  you 
are  thinking  of  it ;   give  your  name  and 

address,  and  enclose  ten  a-cent  stamps.    Only  one  subscription  on 

these  terms  will  be  accepted  from  one  person. 


Public  Opinion 


PUBUCOPINQN 


•a^SsSSS" 


This  striking  comment  from  the  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  describes  PUBLIC 
OPINION  more  tersely  than  anything 
we  could  write : 

"For  condensed,  clear,  direct,  and  compre- 
hensive news  of  the  world,  tlie  brst  niedluiii  is 
PUBLIC  OPINION.  Its  various  departments 
are  given  over  to  American  and  foreiu'n  aftalrs. 
sociological  subjects,  letters  and  art,  (flscussions 
of  contemporary  science,  business  an<l  finance. 
It  presents  all  the  news  and  current  events  in  a 
nutshell." 

It  costs  94-00  a  year,  and  it  is  worth 
it.  During  1905  the  magazine  will  be  in- 
creased in  size,  .new  departments  will  be 
added,  and  numerous  special  features  in 
news  and  illustrations  will  appear. 


Send  Ten  2-cent  SteLinps 

To  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  tear  off  this  coupon, 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  enclose  ten  a-cent  stamps 
(or  send  ao  cents  in  coin),  and  mail  to  PUBLIC  OPINION, 
NEW  YORK.    Do  it  to-day  ! 


PUBLIC   OPINION 


44-60  i:«L«t  23d  Street*  New  York 

I  send  inclosed  ten  a-cent  stamps  (or  20  cents  in  coin)  to 
nay  for  Public  Opinion  ten  weeks  (regular  price  of  ten  issues, 
91.00),  as  per  your  offer  in  January  Rrvietv  0/ Revitws. 


Name.,, 
Address 


T.  a.  Atkinson,  Manager  of  the  WaahbanK^Croaby 
Mining  Co.,  the  largeat  flour  mllla  In  the  world,  sayt  t 

"IF  A  MAN  IN  MY  EMPLOY  CANT  SPELL 
CORRECTLY,  WRITE  GRAMMATICALLY,  AND 
WORD  HIS  LETTERS  INTELLIG.iBNTLY  AND 
EFFECTIVELY,  I  DISCHARGE  IIIAI  AT  ONCE*" 

Th€r9/or9^  gmf  a  copy  ^ 

Conklin's 
Writing  Desk  Book 

IT   HELPS   ALL   WHO    WRITE 

AND  CONTAINS  I 

HAVE  I  U5EDTHB  RIGHT  WORD?    Consult  15.000 
Synonyms  and  Antonyms.     Page  191. 

HAVE  I  SPELLED  IT  CORRECTLY  ?    Consult  50,000 
Words  Difficult  to  Spell.     Page  277. 

SHALL  I  USE  A  CAPITAL  LETTER  ?    Consult  How 
to  Use  Capital  I^etters.     Page  11. 

IS  THE  SENTENCE  GRAMMATICAL  ?    Consult  Rules 
of  Grammar.     Pages  20  and  24. 

IS  IT  PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED?    Consult  Rules  of 
Construction  ?    Page  32. 

HAVE   I    PUNCTUATED   IT   CORRECTLY?    Consult 
How  to  Punctuate  Correctly.     Page  ix. 

IS  IT  CORRECT  IN  STYLE  ?    Consult  Rules  of  Style 
and  Composition.    Pages  33  and  73. 

This  volume  siso  contains  Forms  of  Address ;  Slliw  of  the  Toneue 
and  Pen ;  Abbrerlations  In  Cominun  Use :  A  Dictionary  of  Ou:>ta- 
tloDS,  and  much  other  miscellaneous  matter  oi  great  value.  Bound 
In  leather.    355  pa^s.    .Maile<l  on  receipt  of  50  eeats,  by 

Q»).  E  OQILVIE  &  CO.,  181  Monroe  St.,  Cbicaso 

Agents  Wanted  to  Sell  this  Book.   Send  for  terms. 
One  agent  sold  3,800  copies  in  two  months. 


RIGHT  NOW  I 

Write  now !  Just  say  ••  Gospels  in 
Art  "  on  a  postal  card,  sign  your  name 
and  address,  mail  the  card  to  us,  and  we 
will  send  you,  absolutely  FREE  of  all  cost, 
an  Art  Prospectus  and  full  information  con- 
cerning one  of  the  finest  art  books  ever 
published. 

GOSPELS  IN  ART '' 

is  a  pictorial  history  of  tbe  life  and  times  of 

Jesus  Christ*  It  is  also  a  unique  collection  of 
reproductions  from  paintings  by  the  world's 
greatest  masters. 

We  cannot  describe  the  book  here — we  have 
been  unable  to  do  it  satisfactorily  even  in  a 
page  ad.  But  we  can  and  do  send  the  bOOk  tOC 
free  examination  to  any  person  interested. 

You  can  see  it  without  risk  or  expense,  and 
the  small  price  and  our  easy  payment  plan  make 
it  easy  to  keep  if  you  find  it  worth  while. 
We're  sure  you  will.  Write  us  to-day  and  we'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.  The  prospectus  is  FREE 
and  worth  sending  for  even  if  you  don't  care  to 
inspect  the  book. 

Address  Dept.  *'B  64'* 

SffiGEL  COOPER  CO- 

SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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THR.ee:  LIBR.AR.Y  CLASSICS 


An  COMPLETE 

S"''^''*  lUTHORIZED 

VOLUMES  EDITIONS 


ALEXANDRE  DVMAS  (isvoIl)         BVLWER.LYTTON  divoU.)  VICTOR.  HUGO  (i°nl>.) 

SENT   ON    APPROVAL  (Easy   Monthly   PaymentB),   BO   per  cent.  REDUCTION 
i^i^V!:!rmfBSi/^i^^c^M%l^B'Tt:  y  R=ril-r  Price,  %2  per  Vol. ;  Cle.r»n«  Pri«.  *t  per  Vol 

-THE  voliim«  mre  mil  unifotm  in  .i«, .  trifle l.rRCT  Ih.n  Iheoidiiuir/ umcL  Ihu.  illowing     Stud  Tip  KoMtr-Toi  Tit«  Ko  ~  " 

Tbc  bookm  aie  Lmudi]  in  the  Best  nalf-Lemthcr,  wiLh  DrnaincaluT  g^d  Mirnpinit. 
Sidsol  Engllib  corded  cloth,  EDJd  topi,  and  iilk  bandi  A  diSerrnt  ihwleol  l»thrr  wu 
*el<cMd  (or  each  ma,  tbc  clotli  barmoniiing  wiih  the  Lfaibet,  ihui  givins  euh  xi  i» 
iodividtiilily.  Every  vulune  bu  eilhrr  ■  phoiagnvDre  or  ■  ■lecl-pUte  Irontiipiece,  Knd 
Ibnnlboul  theteu  tn  iiKcrud  eiccllmi  rrpmduclioni  in  line  or  haU-IODe.  alter  ari(iniii 
bjF  raniHU  artiiu.     Wtgnaranlir  Ikisr  tpeki  It   ii  itaclly  ai  rifrmttltd,  aiid   if 

pike.    ConpKK  mr  uAcr  wJIhlhAE  bratlka|ii>Mi«faeib,cou1iWlnir|4|;«.t>ix.  IMuKTBtLwi,  blndlpg,  ?lr-, 
»•■•■•  TH«>aM>dii.    no  THIS  rfiw.    M;  ■  Raltri  ■■■k>r  (T  W. 

A.  WE:SSEI^  COMPANY.  43-45  Eut  I9th  St..  New  York 


INSPECTION  COUPON 


I  be  sent  en  appltcatloa. 

Appleton's  Snentiflc  Librarr,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tjrndall,  Darwla,  and  mttcellaneoiia,  60  vola,  half- 
Morocco,  91dO.OO,  for  tflO.OO.  George  Eber'*  Novek,  Ifi  voli,  half-Morocco,  fT&.OO,  for  HS.OO.  Sunnd 
Johnson  complete  works,  18  volt  cloth,  de  luxe  Umlted  edlUon,  t48.00,  for  $28.00.  Shakctpeare,  pocket 
edition,  >ltD*tratcd,  88  vols  ISmo,  cloth,  116.00,  for  |7.G0.  Heniy  Fielding,  Novels  and  dimmatic  worij. 
10  vols,  iirge  8vo,  buckram  limited  cdltian,  180.00,  for  $B0.OO.  Internationsl  Libnry  Famous  Liter- 
ature, 90  vols,  half-leather,  97&-00,  for  ISS.OO.  Shakespeare,  DyCe  edition,  librarj  set,  10  vols,  hall- 
Morocco,  $50.00,  for  $2riXX).  De  Balzac,  Salntaburr  edition,  83  vols,  8vo,  cloth,  $80.00,  for  $86.00. 
Charles  Lamb  complete  works,  limited  edition,  $88.00,  for  $11.00.  Librmrr  of  Poetry,  8S  vota,  Sfo, 
buckram,  $40.00,  (or  $16.00.    Geo^  Bllol,  complete  works,  limited  edition,  18  vols  buckram,  $M.OO,  for 


$86.00.  Standard  Dictlonarr,  $22.00,  for  (IX.OO.  Appleton's  Cvclopaedla  of  American  Bicwrapbj, 
6  vols,  Svo,  $86X)0,  for  $16.00.  Johnson's  Crclopaedla,  8  vols,  half-Morocco,  $66.00,  for  $S0.O0.  Depew 
LIbnij  of   Oratorj,  15  vols,  Svo,  buckram,  $46.00,  for  $9aOO.      World's  History  and  its  Makers,  » 


vols,  Svo,  buckram,  $80.00,  for  $10.00.    Vanderbllt  Hotue  and  Collection,  10  parts  as  iasoed  folio  slae  la 

port-folio,  $960.00,  for  $60.00. 

Writ*  M*  f»r  tUtatlt  0f  «faw  JUmM.  THE  SMITH  BOOK  COMPANY,  CtoclnnMI.  Q. 

Wsw  Baat/M  t*«  XssifN  af  iha/raw  wits*  MnWf  to 

te 
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There  is  no  other  evening  newspaper  in  the 
country  which  combines  the  numerous  strong 
quaHties  to  be  found  in  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
It  is  the  leading  financial  medium  of  the  world. 
It  is  preeminently  above  all  other  evening  papers 
as  a  literary  and  book  medium ;  it  has  one  of 
the  few  very  strong  editorial  pages  in  the  coun- 
try; it  publishes  more  and  better  local  and  tel- 
egraphic news  than  any  other  New  York  even- 
ing paper,  and  it  has  held  the  respedl  and 
admiration  of  the  public  now  for  over  one  hun- 
dred years. 

Are  you 

acquainted 

with  it? 

An  inquiry  will  bring  a  sample  copy  for  one 
week  with  information  regarding  terms  of  sub- 
scription. 

206-210  Broadway,  New  York 
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A  MISSIONARY  MOVE! 


//^  your  siibscriptio7i  reaches  us  luithin  two  weeks  after  you  receive 
this  offer ^  we  will  present  you.  Gratis,  a  leather-boiuid,  silk- 
lined  Roy  croft  book,  the  price  of  luhich  is  Tivo  Dollars.  This 
is  the  Offer :  Remit  tis  Two  Dollars,  a7id  we  ivill  send  you  The 
Philistine  niagazijie  for  a  year.  Little  Journeys  for  i()0^,  begimiing 
with  January  number,  also  07ie  $2.00  Roy  croft  Book — all  for  Two 
Dollars,  The  Little  Journeys,  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  for  igo§.  will  be 
•*  To  The  Homes  of  Great  Scientists''  and  the  Subjects  are  as  follows  : 

COPERNICUS  ERNST  H.  HAEXKEL 

GALILEO  CARL  VON  LINNAEUS 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY 

HUMBOLDT  JOHN  TYNDALL 

SIR  WM.  H.  HERSCHEL  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE 

CHARLES  R.  DARWIN  JOHN  FISKE 

EXTRA     SPECIAL! 

THE  REGULAR  RATES 

The  Philistine,  a  year,  -         -         -         _         Si. 00 

Little  Journeys,  a  year,   -----      3-oo 
One  Roycroft  Book,   -----  2.00 

Total,         ------  $6.00 

Two  Dollars  for  All  if  Subscription  is  Sent  to  Us  Soon 

(CUT  THIS  ORDER  OUT) 

The  Roycrofters,   East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  Two  Dollars,  and  I  request  you  to  send  me  The  Philistine  magazine 
for  one  year,  and  Little  Journeys  fur  1905,  also  the  gratis  Two-Dollar  Roycroft  Book,  all 
as  per  your  special  offer. 


Date 
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iir.|ii 

\-  [ii;rlii  slill    [■virifTs  fiiinr  iiieiiiorics 

I'll    1 

iil,s    liiiil   IhuiiI  fi'lcli.'d    wnHT.  ami 

iiMiii'i:  with  iliii^v.  unsaiiiiai'y  liatli!) 

l!l^ll 

iiiriixl    iiiiaijrlLtlv    was]  1  St  11  mis.      Itiit 

h„il„..      Tin-v-    will    Ifltlif.      You 

-1,.  1 

,     un..f»i.|.n.kin<:w<m.anorat.df. 

Mil   is  iM.uii.i  to  hath.-.      ThiM   news- 

!i^;itil 

iiii'ss  luliTiileil  tlu' iiiijrt'rfi'ct  niiikc- 

it  is  not  Hkr  hiiviiifr  sin'li  a  tliinir  cf  lit«r 

littiutv.  clpaiily.  anil  nioclfni  I'Sthr-'Oiii  i 
iiiciit.  A  .iinpv  !iatliii«>in  is  like  nn 
tliminht— iii.'lotra'iit,  in  its,-lf  iunl  .lisH]|niri 
its  Dwn.T.  Staniiar.1  Wiin-  will  ■xiv,.yi,x 
pi'nati'St  of  all  inmii'vn  roinl'c.rts  ami  hixur 
a  sni.wv.  -laiiitv,  aii.l  iiKsoliit.'lv  sanitan' 
room.  Try  it  v.nirs.'lf  iiii.l  v.ii  "will  so,,  tb; 
^)li|■|s  ul-  Iliv  i.asf..  iSnt  tlii-  mo<lerii  pride  of  (■..iii|.l.aion  nf  tl.<Mii<»l.Tn  lion,.- is  tli.-instal 
.-oiiifoH  ami  liiMiry  in  all  lltat  lias  to  ilo  wit1i  df  I.!i<Miiu.leni  U.'.tlimoin.  iiikI  tliai  i1i.-|>.Tfi 
|iliv>.ii>Hl  c'liMinliiH'ss  (iciiianils  iicrfwt  <'iiinpnn'nt.  <.('  tli«  inmliTn  batlinniin  is  li.inni  ii 
Til,.  ii„„l.-rn  liunsi-wifc— to  hei- credit,  1.1-  it  Stau.lard  r..r.Tlain  Knaniel.-<1  Katiis  and 
Miid  -  w:iiiiB  li,-i-  liatiimotn  to  i.c  tlie  clpanest  Pieei-  Lavatorios. 
].lm-r  in  I..1-  iTniiiacnhU.;  linuH.-.     And  bs  f.ir  tlic  That  tin'  Statidar.l  i:<n..\.<  havi-  ih,-  put 

■■  Ni-sl  h'  ri  fioMil  wifo.  a  p.nd  liath's  tli«  (iwaV  knows,  l!ut  ilu'ir  mo.l.-i-ato  cn^i  is  not  » 
.■St  jov  111'  till'  h"ni«;."  TliiiP.  till'  ileniand  prcw  known.  ,ln-i  bi'riius.'  Kiiii:  Edward  hi 
f.,r  liiud.-irL  l.al-lir""in».  HkIiI  in  Kcauty.  rifjLt  in  wlallod  tliv  SiiunLird  Kalh*  in  his  ra.stl«  h. 
h.-altldnlni-ss— and  right  in  jirico,  and  just  L.-raiisr  thr  Kmi.ivss  of  Ifiis.-ia  ai 

Kor  i  list;,  no-,  your  nfi},'hl.or-H  new  Iiotise,  with  King  ..f  ll.-lginn.  and  f!i,-  Kiri[>;..|"  Italy  wil 
ilx  private  bath  I'm-  the  family  suite.  itH  ron-  n.>  oi.li.'r  ;  and  just  I'l'i'imsi' tlicy  ar.- 1<'<  in' 
v.'tiii-iit  toil. 'Is  on  every  lioor.  its  enow-whit.^ 
lialhri'iiniiiaiKl  l«filroom  lavatories— f.-r  tlic  iiioil- 
.'Hi  hr.li-.,(>iii.  liku  the  nio.lcrn  Imthro.mi.  will  have 
nothing  liiit  .'uepiece  Standard  fixtures,  whiidi 
iiKik.'  the  whole  hoiis.-  shtiti'  with  th.-ir  cnaineled 
wliiti'TLiss  ! — what  exciti-a  nioiv  gniiuiDe  admi- 
ration in  voiir  I'livimis  lnvast.  t^iKH-iaUy  if  your 
nwti  liatliiii^  facilities  an-  limited  lu  one  diu^y, 
iiiac-.'ssiiile  I'.iom.  with  ohl-faghioned  and  uii- 
h.-althfnl  lixtnivs? 

Jtis  a  I'l-edit  to  your  neigldior,  au.i  a  crt'dit 
to  your  own  i-.'finen'ient  and  good  Judgment,  that 
you  are  ctmiing  t'l  hiok  upon  the  liathrnom  as 
Uie  most  iiii|)ortant  room  in  lh«  lionsi'.  the 
everlasting  fount  of  family  hcHltli  aii.i  pri.i.-. 
Much  as  you  may  enjoy  your  nHghimi-'s  luxury. 
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THE  PR!DE  OF  THE  CLEAN. 


are  not  meii'ly  If  !"■  l.'uyp.l  f<.r.  Uiil  to  he. 
.  For  iustiince,  yoii  or  I  van  jmn-lia«cs— 
take  iiiiiney  on  tlii'  iiivi'wtitii'nt^a  most 
ouswtof  l>atlir<)iiiii  liMur«B.  Fi.r  it  (ihonld 
minlH^red  that  |iH)((  iiivestitd  in  ytmr  datb- 
Etdils  at  least  ^.'lOO  ti>  tlic  aelMn^  value  of 
touso.  This  is  a  iioiiit  that  cannot  Ix;  too 
ly  ronaiilfircd  by  tho  lionie-Viuildor.  You 
Itni'W  whi-n  you  will  want  to  turn  youi' 
ty  into  inowi-y.  itfwaro  of  thu  curse  of 
uhionttd  iilunibing." 

only  is  thi;  ^'tiimlunl  eiiuipinent  a  protitit' 
i-est'm.'nt.  liut  it  is.  in  elTiTl.  -Jioiillb  iii- 
e."  Hetter  far  is  ii  to  invent  your  money 
Lt  will  lie  a  lasting  jny  to  your  honsi'hohl 
)  di^Bipate  your  r('allur(:l^s  in  doctor's  visits 
Iter  pills. 

onr  biithi'ooni  is  !■>  lu!  a  protection  and 
Hiari'.  Standard  fixtures  are  a  neci'suity, 
n  ot  tlieir  absolut.'  ck-anjiness  and  frpc- 
roni  iinliealtbtul  cracks  and  crevices.  A 
nbatbroom  proiH'rlveipiipiii'il  wirji  ^;tIlnd■ 
are  n-ni.ivcs  all  fear  of  the  dea.llv  sewer 
When  you  (to  int..  snch  a  Latbrouni. 
.■■ver  doiil.t — yriu  knnw  it  is  clean.  Kor 
a\  niatter  of  bealtii  [.reservmion,  only  pnr- 
xtures  BbouM  !■«  usml.  Standanl  Wara 
is  jierlect.  .So  (lerfiM-t  is  it.  indeed.  Iliat 
who  know  spi'ak  of  Standard  Torceliiin 
)1  as  a  tiarticular  form  of  enamel  im]>ussi- 
imitatn.  Its  snnwy  whiteness  and  also- 
Bcdom  from  craeks  or  simlly  discnlorations 
culiar  to  Standard  p.ndM.  and  dlstinnuish 
ird  Ware  frum  any  other  makes. 
ro  is  only  ime  j:rad<'  of  Stimdiird  W«ro 
lat  is  branded  nn.l   labeled  Strictlv  h'irst 


T]j« 
ird    Ware    cond^ines  m  comi.let 
erfection   in  sitnitary  i'e<]iiinmii 


liar 


beautiful  d<>Bi}i:ns  and  a  snowy  white  surface  that 
no  bathroom  is  jirojierly  eqiiiiipcd  witiiont  it. 

In  a  short  talk  on  btitbrooms,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  all  the  ^ood  points  of  all  the  fixtures  that 
this  proj^nissive  Pittsburg  corporation  lias  de- 
velojKid.  Tlio  modern  kitchen  and  the  modern 
laundry  have  bi%n  tt»  fully  revolutionized  as  the 
modern  liathroom.  Tlio  iron,  wood,  orslateaink 
or  laundry  tubs  have  given  place  to  fl.xturea  of 
snowy  Standard  I'orcelain  Enamel.  Dingy  walls 
of  wood  or  plaster  are  no  more.  The  modern 
kitchen  rcllei-ts  the  modern  batbroom.  It  is  a 
white  and  cleanly  room  even  to  the  walla  of 
Intttrons  tiling.  There  is,  however,  one  real 
godsend  which  ileserves  mention.  This  is  the 
shower  bath — may  it  never  i>eri8h  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Tlie  shower  is  the  most  natural 
invigorant  of  tired  nerves. — -renews  vitality, 
strengthens  the  heart  action,  increases  the  sur- 
faci!  ciri'ulation.  Htimulates  tlu^  app<!liti',  and  im- 
proves the  fjeneral  IichIiIl.  Shower  baths  in  all 
degrees  of  luxury  and  elegance  are  mado  by  the 
Standard  Sanitiiry  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
their  use  is  now  ileemed  so  necessary  that  no 
bathroom  is  thought  projwirly  eiiuipped  without 

Tbe  Standanl  Portable  Shower,  combining  all 
the  necessary  features  of  tbe  most  expensive  fix- 
ture, is  fjood'  enough  and  eheaji  enough  for  all. 
Vou  can  put  it  lip  yourself  in  fifteen  minutes. 
To  produce  mental  jitreiigtli  and  bodily  vigor,  to 
give  the  glow  of  liealtli  and  beauty  to  von  r  cheeks, 
the  shower  bath  is  better  than  m'edicim!  and 
easier  to  take. 

\  Standard  liath  gives  the  stamp  of  culture 
to  your  home.  Reineml>er.  every  guest  sees  your 
bathroom — by  its  beauty  or  uglinesB  you  stand 
or  fall.  A  wliiti:  bath  is  as  neccmaiy  to  J 
gue.it's  comfort  as  a  white  bed— 


PITTSBURC/S   BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES. 

BY  HERBERT  F.   JOHN. 
PAHT  I.— NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


PITTSBURG  owes  its  present  magnificent 
position  as  an  industrial  center  of  interna- 
tional importance  to  its  enormous  possessions  o*' 
clieap  fuel.  Pittsbui'g  is  at  tlie  very  lieart  of 
1 00. 000  square  miles  of  the  finest  steam  coal 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  huudretis  of  tliousantls  of  acres  of  natural 
gas  in  western  Pennsylvania,  east<»rn  Ohio,  and 
West  Virginia.  Its  coal  is  practically  inex- 
haustible. Its  reservoirs  of  natural  gas  are  cal- 
culated to  last  for  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 
These  two  important  facts  alone  promise  that  it 
shall,  year  aft(?r  year,  become  more  and  more 
the  lit'adquarters  for  largely  diversified  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  impetus  to  Pittsburg's  wonderful  indus- 
trial progress  was  given  by  its  cheap  bituminous 
coal,  found  immediately  adjacent  in  almost  un- 
limited quantities.  This  progress  was  (luickened 
and  made  ev(*n  more  important  by  the  wise  con- 
servation of  its  natural-gas  resourc(?s.  The  prime 
agent  in  this  preservation  of  an  invaluable  fuel 
is  tlie  Philadelphia  Company,  controlling  the 
distribution  of  natural  gas  in  Pittsburg,  and  it 
is  because  of  this  conservative  management  of 
resources  thoughtlessly  wasted  in  years  ])revious 
that  Pittsburg  has  been  able  to  offer  in<lucements 
to  manufacturers  in  other  centers  which  liave 
borne  fruit  to  both  manufacturer  and  city. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  F.  H.  Oliphaut,  a 
gov(»rnment  ex])ert  on  natural  gas.  that  the 
quantity  of  natural  gas  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1902  repr(!8ent<^d  in  round  numl)ers 
10. '289,000  tons  of  coal,  and  that  the  value  of 
C(»al  and  wood  actually  displaced  was,  approxi- 
mately. ^:>9,798,s:>3  ;  so  tliat  the  use  of  natural 
pas  resulted  in  an  apparent  saving  to  its  consum- 
ers ol  $;8,9:il,105,  or  nearly  (me-third.  This 
illustrates  tlie  strong  }>osition  in  which  Pitts- 
burg is  placed  liy  its  valuabU^  natural-gas  terri- 
I'itory  and  the  great  agents  which  make  its  de- 
velopment economically  possible. 

In  the  early  eighties,  little  was  known  of  the 
existence  of  the  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  stonnl  beneath  the 
earth  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
iiiil<?s  of  Pittsburg.  The  famous  Murrysville 
field  had  just  been  discovered.  Knowledge  of 
the  fuel  was  slight,  but  George  Westinghouse, 
realizing   the  splendid  possibilities  of  a  cheap 


fuel  easilv  handled,  formed,  on  May  '24,  1884, 
the  present  Pliiladelpliia  Uumpany. 

The  ('oin])any  purchased  considerable  acreage 
in  the  Murrysville  field,  began  the  drilling  of  wells 
and  the  laying  of  pipe  into  the  city.  The  busi- 
ness, from  its  inception,  }»n)ved  phenomenally 
successful,  and  the  demand  sooii  gri»w  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  company  to  supi)ly  it.  Natural 
gas  prov'ed  a  splendid  fuel  for  th<»  iron  and  steel 
mills.  It  made  possible  the  manufacture  of  a 
better  grade  of  glass  of  all  kinds.  The  Phila- 
delphia Company  then  b(*gan  wide  explorations. 
It  drilled  wells  far  in  advance  of  definc^d  terri- 
tory, and,  finally,  opened  a  vast  field  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  present  impor- 
tant manufacturing  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  in 
Armstrong  and  Butler  counties. 

The  increas(Ml  demand  for  the  fuel  led  to  in- 
creases in  the  Company's  facilities.  The  entire 
city  was  networked  with  pipe  to  supply  the 
thc>usands  of  consumers,  and  great  niains  were 
laid  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  (enormous  fields 
of  West  Virginia,  where  tin?  discovery  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  had  d(5velopeti  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible res(^rvoirs  of  the  natural  substitute  for  coal. 

It  was  in  1S98  that  plans  were  formulated  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  natural  and  illuminat- 
ing gas,  the  electric-lighting  and  the  traction  in- 
terests <^f  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  un«ler  the 
direction  of  Brow^n  Hruthers  &  Company,  of 
New  Vork.  On  P'ebruary  10,  1S99,  the  Phila- 
delphia (\)mpany's  authorized  ca})ital  was  $21,- 
000,000,  divided  into  %1.;, 000, 000  of  common 
and  $(),000,000  of  preferred  stock  ;  its  author- 
ized bonded  indebtedness  was  $0,r)00,000,  of 
which  %>1,000,000  of  bonds  were  to  be  held  to 
retire  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  of  underlying 
companies  when  due.  The  Allegheny  County 
Light  Company,  which  8U])plies  practically  all 
of  the  electric;  light  used  in  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  and,  in  fact,  Allegheny  County,  and 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  the  C-ity 
of  Pittsburg,  possessing  the  exclusive  right  to 
furnish  artificial  illuminating  gas  to  Pittsburg, 
are  controlled  and  oi)erated  by  the  Philadelphia 
Company.  Other  natural-gas  companies  were 
absorbed,  and  all  of  the  ilJuminating  gas  com- 
panies of  the  two  cities  were  taken  over  to  make 
possible  an  agent  for  the  supply  of  the  cheap(»sl 
and  best  light  and  power  to  be  found  «ajl^^V\k^'^. 
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The  strong  position  as  a  (.Iistributt*r  of  nat- 
ural gas  lifteon  years  ago  was  increased  year  by 
y<»ar,  until  now  the  lMiila<lelpliia  Company  owns 
■JIM, 000  acres  of  natural  gas  and  oil  territory 
in  Pennsylvania  an<l  West  N'irginia.  antl  sup- 
plies over  ()'),()()()  consumers  annually  with  31,- 
1  r2,()l  1,:J4()  cu])ic  feet.  It  has  over  i,7(iO  miles 
of  pipe  line  to  carry  the  gas  from  its  great  lields 
to  its  consumers,  has  in  operation  about  800 
miles  of  telephon<?  to  insure  speedy  rei>air  in 
case  of  accid(;nt  to  its  pi])eline  system,  and 
has  li  pumping  stations,  with  an  aggregate  of 
(i,r)r>0  h<)rsepow<*r,  to  provide  a  sufficient  and 
8t4»ady  supply  of  gas  iluringthe  p«"riod  of  great- 
est con8um])tion. 

Although  th(j  impression  may  have  gained 
currency  that  the  supply  of  natural  gas  is  fail- 
ing, it  is  a  fact  that  the  riiilatlelphia  Company 
has  "closed  in"  in  fields  of  known  ])roduction 
suilicient  gas  to  last  its  demands  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  constantly  adding  new  lields  to 
supply  the  loss  each  year  l»y  consumption,  and  is 
yearly  increasing  its  supply  by  the  <1  rilling  of 
new  wt'lls.  It  has  sucli  a  perfect  system  of 
transportation  and  distribution  lin(^s  to  so  many 
widely  locatc*d  fields  that  ev<*ry  portion  of  its 
consuming  tcjrritory  is  assurtMl  a  constant  supply, 
wliile  to  overcome  periods  of  the  greatest  drain 
it  has  in  operation  the  largest  natural-gas  stor- 
age tank  in  the  world,  capable  of  holding 
5,000,000  cubic  feet.  Each  ytjar,  surprising 
gains  in  the  number  of  consumers  are  made, 
those  who  have  persisted  in  burning  coal  dis- 
Ci»vering.  y(?ar  by  yeiir,  that  natural  gas  as  a 
ilomestic  fuel  is  cheapen*  than  coal  and  many 
times  clean<*r.      Manv  manufacturers  have  been 
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attracted  to  Pittsburg  during  the  last  few  years 
by  tlie  constancy  of  the  natural-gas  supply  then? 
and  its  failure  in  oth(?r  Western  lields  thr«»ugh 
reckless  waste. 

Cheap  artificial  gas  is  possible  by  reason  of  tiie 
quantity  and  cheai)ness  of  coal  in  IMttsburg.  In 
the  ev<»nt  of  exhaustion  of  natural  gas,  the  des- 
tinies of  the  city  are  thus  safeguarded  in  every 
|)ossible  way  throuj::h  the  Phihulelphia  ('(unpany. 
Every  possibltj  improvement  has  been  adopted  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand,  and  the  power  plants 
of  the  IMiiladelphia  Company  are  now  among  the 
most  modern  in  the  world.  One  of  the  largest 
pjiwer  plants  in  the  T'nited  States  has  just  Ix^en 
comph'ted  at  a  cost  of  JS'2, 000,000,  and  provision 
lias  been  made  for  additions  in  the  future  that 
insure  the  meeting  of  every  possible  demand. 

The  Pittsburg  Itailways  Company,  operating 
under  the  Philadelphia  Company,  now  has  in 
i>perali<)n  over  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
track,  covering  every  conceivable  portion  of 
Pittsburg  and   Allegh(?ny   and   every   populous 


community  in  Allegheny  Cr»unty.  It  has  recently 
completed  the  tunnelling  of  Mount  AVashington. 
whose  precipitous  .si<les  virtually  form  one  ^^f 
the  banks  of  the  Monongaheia  Hiv«-r  opposite 
the  business  sectii»n  of  the  citv.  at  a  i-Mst  nf 
*;'J, 000, 00(1,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  n'acli  easilv 
the  rich  an<l  fast  growing  inanufactuiiTig  t"wns 
along  the  upper  Monongaheia.  Largi-  acre- 
ages of  cheap  residence  territory  liave  thus 
been  thrown  oju-n  for  settlement.  eiiai»linL'  the 
establishment  of  pretty  communities  n-it  hiiiierto 
possible  in  the  city  proper  becjnise  of  tlje 
topographical  diflicnlties  encountered.  In  ad- 
dition, it  has  established  beautiful  ai!Miseni«-M 
parks  to  which  the  hundreds  of  thcnisands:  o: 
residents  of  every  section  may  go,  and  has  iteen 
one  of  the  most  ('flective  agents  in  the  inipn-v*- 
ment  of  tluj  three  great  public  parks  in  Piftsi'Ur>r 
ami  Allegheny.  IHiring  the  last  year  it  carriMJ 
175,000,000  passengers,  and  (»n.hily  t  it  carried 
1,000,000  persons  without  a  single  a<*cident.  jso 
perfect  were  its  facilities  and  so  modern  and 
efficient  its  equipment  and  manag«'ment. 

Pittsburg,  of  all  cities,  should  be  a  center  df 
electricity,  for  the  reason  that  there  the  most  ]«'r- 
fect  forms  of  electrical  aj>paratus  have  bei-n  tie 
veloped.  Year  ])y  year,  it  is  becoming  a  cleaner 
city  because  of  its  adoption  of  electrical  in  place 
of  steam  power.  Many  manufacturing  conija 
nies  are  drung  away  with  st(»am  ])lants  and  are 
installing  (dectrical  ajiparatus.  up(»n  the  diseifvery 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  electricity  tljan  it  is  to 
make  sttviin  in  an  is<»lated  plant.  Tbi»  us*.*  of 
electricity  for  power  is  being  syst<Mnati<-a'.lv  'ie- 
veloped,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  c^f  ]K'Wrr 
consumers  during  the  past  few  years  has  U'^n 
surprising. 

The  future  of  Pittsl^urg  and  the  l*hiladel|'l.ii 
Company  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  th'V 
mav  be  consid<M-ed  identical.  The  of][ic«'rs  «■:  tie 
Philadelphia  ('oin]>any  are  in  the  f<.»refri'nt  o: 
every  niov«*ment  b)r  th(»  development  of  the  city 
commerciallv.  financiallv.  in<lustriallv,  and  artir 
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ticallv.      Plans  for  tlu'  future  have  been  laid  hs 
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lines  sufficientlv  broad  to  provide  for  evrrv 
possible  lievcjlopment  of  the  city's  n)agnitic»'n: 
resources.  It  has  anticipated  the  indusiriii 
success  of  the  district  by  keeping  in  advan«f .: 
both  i)o[)ulation  and  improvements.  With  it? 
nearly  ;j5.'l."),(Ml(M)0()  capital,  it  lias  been  one  «.-: 
the  great  ]>owers  for  guod  in  tlu*  (ireater  Pitt> 
burg,  of  which  the  W(»rld  will  liear  si»  niucli  in 
the  next  decade,  its  officers  an*!  directors  art 
the  most  aggressive  and  successful  men  «•:  i 
connnunity  famed  for  its  success,  its  daring,  ar.! 
its  international  achievements,  and  their  poiicief 
are  the  policies  of  a  greater  am]  l»etter.  riobri 
and  more  populous,  city  and  district. 


PITTSBURG'S  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


PART  II.— COMMERCIAL  AWAKENING. 


COMMERCIAL  Pittsburg  is  entering  upon  a 
now  era  in  its  liistoi'y.  During  tlio  half- 
century  of  almost  unexampled  progress  and 
prosperity  which  Pittsburg  has  enjoyed,  it  has 
in  a  sense  l^eim  indifferent  to  the  possibilities  of 
advertising  publicity.  Pittsburg  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  been  content  to  build  and 
expand  and  ])rofit  from  the  splendid  natural 
resources  of  the  territory  of  which  Pittsburg  is 
the  commercial  center,  but  no  persistent,  organ- 
ized, and  determined  campaign  has  ever  ])een 
made  to  spread  tlui  uni(jue  advantages  offered 
by  Pittslmrg  before  manufacturers  and  buyers 
of  other  communities.  Pittsburg  lias  grown 
and  prospered  because  of  its  remarkable  natural 
endowments  and  because  of  the  sturdy,  shrewd, 
progrt'ssive,  ambitious,  and  conservative  race 
which  settled  tlicre  in  its  beginning.  It  grew 
because  it  was  started  right  and  in  the  right 
place. 

Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  great  natural  gateways 
to  the  West.  It  was  so  during  tlie  War  of  1 8 1 2, 
an<l  it  had  figured  in  international  history  before 
the  colonies  had  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  England.  Commodore  Perry's  flecjt,  on  Lake 
Erie,  had  been  supplied  with  rope  from  its  then 
famous  ropewalks,  and  with  anchors  and  other 
metal  equipment  from  its  small  foundries.  George 
Washington  had  seen  the  possibilities  of  the  spot 
when,  on  his  first  important  mission  into  the  In- 
dian country  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  he 
had  declared,  '*  Here  is  undoubtedly  tlie  gate  of 
tiie  west,  and  a  settlement  built  h(;re  is  bound  to 
grow   an<l   flourish  beyond   the  imagination  of 


man 
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Yet  the  progress  later  was  not  due  entirely  to 
the  aggressive  character  of  its  citiz(?ns  and  man- 
ufacturers. The  natural  resourc(;s  attracted  new 
capital  and  new  brawn.  No  (jm?  made  an  effort 
to  induce  others  to  locate  there.  Every  one  was 
satisfied  to  work  and  prosper.  During  the  Civil 
AVar  it  was  the  existence  of  the  foundries  and 
the  cheap  methods  of  manufacture  that  made 
it  incum]>ent  uptm  the  Government  to  buy  some 
of  its  supplies  there,  but  during  the  succ(»eding 
years  nc»  si>e<*ial  effort  was  maile  to  induce  man- 
ufacturers of  finished  articles  of  steel  to  locate 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mill  or  blast  furnace  pro- 
ducing the  raw  material.  The  result  is,  that  Pitts- 
Iju rg  today  stands  first  in  its  manufacture  of 
iron  and  st<'el  of  rough  character,  which  it  sends 
to  other  centers  to  be  worked  in  the  higher- 
priced  finished  articles. 

It  is  to  recover  and  gain  these  industries  that 
Pittsburg  is  now  having  its  awakcming.     Pitts- 


burgers  have  always  b(»en  proud  of  their  supreme 
position  in  iron,  and  steel,  and  have  boldly  pro- 
claimed its  supremacy,  but  until  this  late  date, 
systematic  effort  to  procure  industries  that  would 
make  its  manufacturing  complete  from  pig  iron 
to  finished  article,  has  ]»een  neglected.  Pitts- 
burg has.  therefore,  Ix^en  content  to  make  the 
raw  ste<'l,  ship  it  to  other  points  for  manufac- 
ture into  tools  and  like  artich^s,  and  then  buy 
back  a  large  share  of  thr)se  finished  ])roducts. 
It  is  only  recently  that  it  assumed  the  manufac- 
ture  of  the  largest  mill  and  stationary  engines 
which  it  formerly  bought  frcmi  other  centers  to 
which  it  shipped  the  raw  steel  for  conversion 
into  those  engines.  Pittsl>urg  will  not  be  con- 
tent in  the  future  until  it  has  made  possible  the 
complete  mast(;ry  of  the  iron  antl  steel  business 
in  all  its  various  phases. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  year  that  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  of  publicity  has  been  in- 
augurated by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
IMttsburgers,  through  individual  effort,  have  for 
many  years  fostered  a  great  project  destined, 
when  accomplished,  to  add  immensely  to  the 
wealth  and  prestige  of  the  city  at  the  head- 
waters of  what  has  been  ternKui  the  greatest 
waterway  in  the  world.  The  project  in  question, 
the  buihling  of  a  ship  canal  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes  with  the  Ohio  Kiver,  will  make 
possible  the  cheaper  water  transport  of  Pitts- 
burg's enormous  tonnage  in  iron  ore  and  coal. 
Organizations  were  formed  to  induce  a  conserva- 
tive government  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  con- 
stant and  profitable  use  of  the  admiral >le  system 
of  waterways  of  which  Pittsburg  is  the  head. 
These  organizations  have  accomplished  wonders 
in  their  aggr(jssive  and  persistent  cam})aigns. 

But  is  was  not  until  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  began  its  series  of  short 
and  comprelumsive  trips  into  the  rich  territory 
immediately  adjacent  to  Pittsburg,  to  reveal  to 
buyers  the  advantages  of  the  city  as  a  commer- 
cial center,  that  the  steel-making  community 
awok(»  to  the  harvest  it  had  missed  in  the  past. 
The  commercial  nxm  Imnded  together  for  the 
good  of  Pittsl)urg  have  entered  upon  their  work 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  has  already  revealed 
surprising  ri'sults.  They  first  made  a  trade-ex- 
pansi(m  dash  into  West  Virginia,  made  wealthy 
by  its  extensive  coal  d(.*posits,  its  rich  petroleum 
and  natural-gas  pools,  and  by  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  forests. 

It  was  a  systematic  campaign  of  publicity. 
What  was  not  told  the  merchants  of  those  out- 
lying cities  in  formal  speech  was  unfolded  in  a 
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business  chat  with  a  mrrcliant  or  nianiifacturer 
in  a  special  line.  The  results  in  some  cases 
were  innnediate.  Merchants  of  communities 
and  cities  within  sixty  or  one  hundred  miles  of 
Pittsburg  learned  of  business  opportunities  to 
be  had  by  buying  in  ritts])urg  that  they  liad 
never  dreamed  cxisUMl  in  the  city  of  mills,  glass 
factories,  and  industrial  grime.  It  was  the 
same  in  their  invasion  of  tin*  thickly  studded 
eastern  Ohio  district.  Trade  which  had  previ- 
ously been  allowed  to  go  elsewlien?,  through  the 
commercial  in<lolcnc(;  of  Pittsburg,  was  divert(Ml 
into  the  city  known  only  for  its  manufactories. 

Pittsburg  has  always  bccni  aliv(\  enei'getic,  and 
ambitious,  but  it  has  been  Mind  to  some  of  its 
possibilities.  The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers' 
Association  hopes  to  prove  that  I'ittsburg  is  the 
best  place  in  the  T'nited  States  for  all  sorts  of 
manufacturing,  that  la)>or  of  the  highest  skill  is 
to  be  found  there,  that  the  cheapest  and  best  raw 
material  isat  hand,  and  that  the  markets  lie  not  far 
distant  to  the  East  and  West,  with  long  water  hauls 
to  reach  them.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, slack-watering  the  ( )hio  Uiver,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  matchless  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
will  soon  bring  to  it  the  nuirkets  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  even  tin*  Orient,  now  dtMiied  it  bv  in- 
surmountable  dilliculties  of  h>ng  trausniouutain 
and  transcontinental  railroad  hauls. 

Add  to  these  advantag<'S  the  natural  resources 
in  the  form  of  coal  and  natural  gas,  and  the  in- 
dustrial strength  and  possibilities  for  tlu?  future 
stand  out  vividly.  In  fact,  they  assure  its  po- 
sition more  and  more  each  vear.  For  coal  is 
the  basis  of  power,  (ieologists  who  have  niadt; 
a  careful  study  of  natural  gas  and  the  immense 
fields  of  coal,  declan*  that  Pittsburg  n(*ed  havc^ 
no  fear  for  its  supi)ly  of  fuel  during  tiie  next 
one  hundred  y(?ars.  in  fact,  this  supply  of  th(j 
very  finest  steam  coals  is  inexhaustible.  When 
it  is  known  that  Pittsl)urg  is  the  center  of  100,- 
000  scpiare  miles  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  very 
best  cpiality.  and  that  (ireat  Britain  has  only 
11,000  acres  of  coal  tiiat  it  can  bv  n<;  means 
mine  as  economi<-ally,  we  may  almost  claim  that 
fuel  is  omnipresent.  In  I!M):'>,  the  coal  tonnage  of 
the  Pittsburg  <listi'ict  by  rail  and  river  was 
:i7,S04.Il»2  tnns,  or  nearlv  1. 000. 000  tons  more 
than  the  (entire  bitumimais  tonnage  of  Pennsyl- 
vania fifteen  years  ago.  In  MM).'},  the  total  value 
of  natural  gas  produced  and  sold  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  *;:{.'), Sl."),:^ 00,  and 
of  this  total  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio, 
and  AVest  Virginia  jiroduced  S;*2 7. r>. '14,848,  or 
more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  total  product  of  the 


T'nited  States.  Pittsburg  controlled  the  bulk  of 
this  great  output,  an<i  is  in  reach  of  it  with  its 
supei'b  system  of  pipe  lines,  aggregating  18.i<i>T 
miles  out  of  a  total  of  2>^,'1>*>'1  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. That  speaks  for  the  growth  of  the  Pitts- 
burg <listrict. 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  ]»re|iar 
ing  their  campaign  of  publicity  an<]  of  industrial 
and  comuK^rcial  ex[)ansi(»n.  fully  alive  to  tl;r 
jM)ssibilities  tiiat  the  next  deca<le,  wiili  thes** 
natural  resources  and  momentous  national  im- 
provements, will  offer  them.  They  projx»se  :■ 
make  (Jreater  Pittsburg  a  greater  Pittsburg  than 
even  th(j  fond(^st  dreams  of  its  citizens  and 
manufacturers  have  built.  In  the  words  of  its 
President,  Mr.  K.  J.  Lloyd  :  *'  The  Merchar-ts 
and  Manufacturers'  Association  was  organizt^-i 
for  the  purpose  of  i)lacing  l*ittsburg  in  h«T 
proper  position  among  the  cities  of  the  worl-i. 
Pittsburg,  with  her  large  and  varie<l  interests. 
ranks  among  the  important  citit^s  of  the  world 
to-day.  Asa  manufacturing  district.  surroun<ii-i 
by  natural  advantages  in  the  sha{>e  (»f  coal  field* 
and  natural-gas  fields,  with  unsurpassed  water 
and  rail  transj)ortation  facilities,  located  in  tb** 
center  of  the  commercial  activity  of  the  nation 
she  has  earned,  and  is  entitled  to.  the  reputati'-n 
of  being  the  Monarch  of  the  Industrial  Worla. 
and  as  such,  invites  the  attention  of  manufiii'- 
turers,  capitalists,  and  investors  everywhere. 

''As  a  distributing  center,  she  is  not  equaU-i 
by  any  other  city  in  the  Tnited  States.  A^  * 
city  of  opportunity,  she  is  without  a  peer." 

The  work  now  cari'ied  (;n   by  the  Associali-ri 
is  along  broad   lines  of  publicity,  and   mav  1 » •^: 
be  told  by  quoting  its  Secretary    anti    (.iein-ral 
Manager,  Mr.  Robert  \V.  Wordrop  :    ••  Altln'U;:'. 
the   Association   has  be(»n  in  existence  less  tijar; 
a  year,  the  fame  and  name  of  Pittsburg  has  it-*: 
spread   abroad   as   never  before.      Attcniioii  ::a'' 
been    called    to    her  industries   antl    market;:  ".- 
such  way  as  has  attracted   widespread   attenti.  : 
and    yielded    practical    results.      Prcs»'nt    tr:.i.- 
has  been  stimulated  and   new  traiie    devel**!*-. 
Literature  has  been  sent  out  far  an«l   wide,  r- 
sulting  in   incjuiric^s  that  ])romise   large   retn.v 
To  th(^  readers  of  the   Review   of    Kkviews  w 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  city  :  a:- 
to  those  interesteil  in  any  cpiestion  touchinj:  •■ 
Pittsburg,  we  invite  your  correspondence.    Fi: 
and     expert   information   relating,    not    onlv  t 
present  Pittsburg  industries,  but  to  possibilii:tT 
n'garding  any  feature  of   Pittsburg  life,  will  • 
gladly  furnished   free  of  charge  to   those  w'-^ 
may  ask." 
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'ierce    Gars    in    1905 

TK  hsTebMn  Kraduall]' getting  to  the  point  where  we  can  oonatruct  an  American  car  which 

r      will  Btand  fur  Ameriiaii  conatmction  In  the  same  tray  that  the  French  car  Htands  for 

FraDCh  conittracCion.    We  hnve  accept«al  the  best  Continental  experience  And  ehaped  it 

—  '  — irlcan  needs.    We  believe  that  our  1906  car  is  preeminently  the  car  for  American 

American  roads  and  the  American  temperament.    We  do  not  think  our  saccees 

We  consider  that  it  is  absolute.    We  believe  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 

ear  made  anywhere  Is  superior  ta  the  Pierce.     We  have  made  (or  1905  six  c&rs 


We  consider  that  it  is  absolute.    We  believe  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 

ij  car  made  anywhere  Is  superior  to  the  Pierce.     We  have  made  (or  190S  six  cars 

itdng  tbTM  mechanisms.    The  first  mechanism  is  the  28-S3  H.  P.  four-cyUnder  Chaaais, 


tt^aaj 


lid  M  (tdlowB : 
The  Qreat  Arrow,  side  entmnce,  King  ot  Belgli 
nu  Snbnrfaan,  body  by  Quinby, 
Tha  lAndaalet,    ••     »        "  ... 

Tbc  Opera  Coacb, 


The  seoond  macbanUm  fi  the  34-38  H.  P.  four-cylinder  Chassis,  aide  en- 
trance, Kiog  ot  Belgian  type  Tonn«.ti 

Tbe  third  mechanism  is  onr  we^I-k: 


HOOD 
S,000 
NOOO 
^000 

S,SOO 


n  singleKiTliader  Stanhope,  B  H.  P., 

Hilx  cars  express  the  best  that  we  know  In  the  building  o(  motor  cars.    They  a: 

HtrlTen  machinea.    Tbe  unusual  success  that  attended  Pierce  cars  in  1804  convinces  ua  that 
'   "  n  of  the  problem  of  Huccesaful  motor-car  building  Is  the  right  one.    That  si 


b  the  Grand  Prtie.    Our 


THE  GEORGE  N.  TTEItCE  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IMorCar  Co., New  York ;  Banker  Bros.  Co..  Plttaborg.  Pa. ;  Itowling  A  MaKolre,  Boston.  Mass.'; 
m  ACo„Chlcai{<>.  111.;  U»vrgi^  N.  Pierce CoL, Denver, Col. :  Mobile  CarrlaKe Co„  San  Franclscoi 
I  Bros..  F«sni._,  ri.l. ;  w^leni  Auu..  Vo..  Ht.  LoqIb.  Mo.  ;  B.  V.  ConnBrsl.  Savannah,  Ua- :  MlUer- 


_ isavannah,  Ua-:  Mil 

Co..  OKaWH.  Ont.!  C.  P.  Joy  Anlo.  (^TstTPaul,  Mil— 
.1  .... ......  =._..!. n- — r  Mass.:  N.  L.  Aleve 
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The  Review  oi  Revkws— AJTcrtitfais:  Section 

WE  WOULD  ESPECIALLY  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  "  Qnaner  (  X  )  CraiKl," 
'■■     THE   SMALLEST  GRAND  EMBODYING   MODERN  PRINCIPLES  EVER  MADE 


THE  JUSTLY  ADMITTED  TITLE  TO  SUPREMACY 
so  long  hdtl  by  the  Ckilkering  Piano  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before,  for 
the  present  output  of  our  house  is  finer  than  at  any  time  in  its  eighty  years 
of  existence. 

MANUFACTURED        SOLELY         BY 

CHICKERING   &   SONS  ■  Pianoforte  Makers 

Eii.Mi.iMj IB itoi      786    TREMONT     STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


Don't  kick  about  tha  siza  of  your  lighting  bilis 


HOLOPHANF 

BLOBES   AND   REFLECTORS 

The  gas  and  electric  companies  are  not  to  blame  if  you  waste  half  the  tight 
by  the  use  of  common  "fancy"  globes  and  shades.  Holophane  Globes 
|-    -  and  Reflectors  save  light,  and  therefore  reduce  lighting 

bills;  besides  malting  the  light  easy  on  the  eyes.     Write 
I  to  Chicago  for  our  booklets: 

BDDkltt  A,  "Ugbt  VI.  Illumlnaiioai"  B,  "I,i|ti<in(  at  Piliue  Hoaiui"  C,  "Lifhilng  sf 


H01..I-HANF  ™.iiF  HO.  us.     HOLOPHANE    GLOBES    ARE    SOLD    BY    LEADING 
"'.^Tr^r^A', ""«'■"£,"«"">"  DEALERS  IN  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  LTGHT  FIXTURES 

HOLOPHANE    CLASS    CO. 

001,  311  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago   III.         eoi ,  IS  E.  33d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

niait  mtntiBK  tht  Rtvitm  of  Hfiiltmt  ulmi  arHlim  ia  aautttltm 


t^ 


K  V  I  1  A\'   <  I  ]■    l<  I ,  \   I  I 
VX  r.  I'k  1,  t    ; 
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To  the  Careful  Housekeeper 

Hot  Weather  is 
Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef  Weather 


//  saves /uei  hf  being  eitOy  and  qnicklf  prepared. 

//  saves  temper  by  making  Soapa,  Boulloiit,  etc.,  in  a 
few  moments  that  would  require  hours  by  the  old 
•'  uke-a-shin-of-beef  method." 

//  saves  money  because  it  reduces  table  expenses:  the 
meat  juices  lost  by  the  fint  cooking  may  be  replaced 
with  a  small  amount  of  Extract. 

//  often  saves  the  da^  by  offering  a  solution  of  how  to 
feed  the  unexpected  guest;  it's  an  emergency  ration 
always  ready  for  use. 

It  saves  Itfcf  of  both  the  little  one  and  the  grown-up. 
A  broth  with  the  midday  meal,  made  with  a  quarter 
of  a  teupoonful  of  Beef  Extract  to  a  cup  of  freshly 
boiled  hot  water  and  properly  seasoned,  strengthens 
the  digestbn,  tones  up  the  appetite,  and  helps  digest 
the  other  food  and  get  the  nourishment  out  of  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  drugs.  It  is  especially  good  for  pale  and 
delicate  children  who  will  not  eat  meat. 


How  to  Use 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

A  small  quantity  added  to  Salads,  Soups,  Gravies, 
Vegetables,  Cold  Meats,  Game,  etc.,  gives  a  tempting 
flavor  and  color  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way 
so  economically  and  conveniently;  it  makes  the  dish 
more  digestible  and  insures  its  being  relished. 


A  Kitchen  Bil 
File 


yimiioiiitsEAL 

for 


^MOUl^J* 


^MOUR&C*; 


BBSBEXTRACT* 

\  FOB 

^  mine  ^n 


oups.  Sauces, 
Gra\  es  and  Beef  Tei 


VJ 


Convenient  for  Holding  Crocevt'i 
Btttchen*  Bill*,  Checka,  Eic. 


One  sent  free,  while  they  bit,  to 
addrea  cm  receipt  of  metal  cap  fro 
jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Bec( 
label  fronn  a  bottle  of  Asparo 
Tomato  Bouillon. 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago 
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Prof.  Edward  Channing's      A  History  of  the  United  States  Volume  i. 

His  orderly,  well-balanced  statements  of  fact  stand  out  against  a  background  of  wide  personal  knowl. 
edge  and  aeep  personal  Insight.  They  are  woven  into  a  convincing,  essentially  readable  narrative 
which  is  consistent  in  its  point  of  view,  and  unbroken  in  its  sequence. 

2b  ht  complete  in  eight  8vo  volumes.    v<tl.  1.  now  ready.    $i.50  net  (lyostaoe  sot.) 

IMr.  Herbert  Paul's         A  History  of  IModern  Engiand  Volume  iii. 

Mr.  PanTs  spirited  and  vivid  picture  of  modern  England  **  never  falls  to  be  suggestive,  stimulating  the 
reader's  imagination  and  arousing  interest  the  more  one  gets  into  the  subject.^'— Phi/a.  Lc^qct.  The 
volume  Just  ready  covers  the  early  phasM  of  the  Gladstonian  ministry.        uoCh,  #f.50  nci  iiHMttagc  SOc.) 

IMr.  Wiiiiam  Roscoe  Thayer's         A  Short  History  of  Venice 

A  rapid  narrative  of  the  structural  growth  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  with  detailed  accounts  of  its 
crises  and  strilcing  episodes.  Its  emphasis  is  upon  the  wonderfully  efficient  Venetian  government,  and 
the  Venetian  character  in  its  genius  at  once  for  the  Practical  and  the  Beautiful. 

Cloth,  ISmo^  $1J0  net  {potia{ie  ISe.) 

Cen.  Henry  L.  Abbot's         Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Brig.-Gen.  Abbot  is  in  a  position,  as  is  no  other  man,  to  know  the  exact  truth  through  seven  years* 
close  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  canal  works.  He  makes  the  whole  matter  clear  as  to 
the  climate,  the  health  conditions,  the  rival  routes,  the  engineering  difBculties,  and,  in  short,  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  best  possible  canal.  Cloth,  Itmo^  $lJO  net  (poetone  lie.) 

Dr.  John  A.  Fairiie's 

National  Administration  of  the  United  States 

is  the  first  comprehensive  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  administrative  portion  of  our  national 
government,  anu  in  view  of  the  recent  changes  the  work  is  exceptionally  valuable  to  all  who  speak 
or  write  on  matters  pertaining  to  our  federal  government.         Clof^,  doo,  tlk  pp.   $9 JO  net  {poetckgt  I3e.) 

Bryan's         Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers  {Compute) 

Anew  edition  of  a  work  which  has  no  rival  for  completeness  ana  trustworthiness.  Thoroughly  revised, 
with  over  1,300  new  biographies  and  more  than  4,000  alterations  neoeseitated  by  modem  research. 

Five  viAumes^  fully  iUugtraied.    Each  $6.00  net,    (Sold  by  mlMcription  only.)    Write  for  special  terms, 

IMr.  Frederic  Harrison's         Chatham 

'*  Nobody  has  produced  a  sketch  so  adequate,  so  sympathetic,  yet  withal  so  discriminative,  as  that  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.*^— iveir  York  Sutu 

Cloth,  limo,  $IJS5  net  {postage  iOc.) 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck's         Prescott 

A  new  volume  in  the  American  extension  of  the  well-known  **  English  Men  of  Letters**  Series.  Uniform 
with  Colonel  Hlgginson^s  **  Whittler,**  etc.  Cloth,  itmo,  75e.  net  (postage  9e,) 

Mr.  William  A.  Bradley's         Bryant 

In  the  same  series  as  the  above,  uniform  with  Benson*s ''  Rossetti,**  Chesterton*s ''  Browning,**  etc. 

Cloth,  76c.  net  (postage  8e.) 

NOTABLE  NOVELS  READY  NOW  OR  IN  JUNE.     ORDER  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER 


Mr.  Robert  Herriok's 

Memoirs  of  an  Amerlean  Citizen 

is  at  once  the  best  work  ho  has  done  and  the 
strongest  in  its  appeal  to  the  popular  interest. 

50  ilhistrations,    ClQtK$tM 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock*s 
The  Storm  Centre 

is  a  sweet,  natural  love-story  whose  scenes  are  set 
in  the  surroundings  where  the  author  is  most  at 
home— the  mountains  of  golden  Tennessee. 

Clo(J^  $1M 

Miss  Robins's        A  Dark  Lantern 

is  a  very  modern  story  of  exceptional  interest, 
especially  to  women,  who  will  find  its  pictures  oi 
English  society  as  graphic  and  authoritative  as 
anything  in  recent  fiction.  Clothe  $1M 


John  Heigh*s 

The  House  of  Cards 

A  record  which  will  appeal  to  many  as  a  strong 
story  of  a  somewhat  exceptional  kina.  The  some^ 
time  major  who  tells  it  is  of  the  age  when  wit  is 
ripest,  judgment  mellowed,  and  horizon  broadest. 

Oufft,  $1J0 

Mr.  Foxoroft  Davis's        Mrs.  Darrell 

is  a  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  political  circles 
of  Washington,  done  with  a  light  and  pleasant 
touch.  Clothe  $1J0 

Jack  London's        The  Came 

A  transcript  from  real  life  by  the  author  of  **  The 
Call  of  the  Wild,"  "The  Sea  Wolf,"  etc.,  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Hbmrt  Hutt.  Cloth,  $lJo 


ASK  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  OR  NEWSDEALER  TO  SHOW  YOU 

acmillan*5  Popular  Series  of  Twenty-five-Cent  Novel 

These  include  the  best  fiction  of  modem  times,— novels  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Owen  Wister,  Winston  Churchill,  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  and  others. 

Wc  Ouai  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  wQl  ask  to  su  these  novels,  all  of  which  are  ready. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  64-66  Fifth  Ave,  N.Y. 
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It   Links   the   Nations   in   One   Language. 


AilAGAZIN&S^ 
m  V8RLD*S  BMT 
HCTI9N 


T 


HE    NEW    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE   will 
bring  to  American  readers,  in  their  own  language,  the 

BEST  STORIES  of  the  BEST  WRITERS  of  ALL  COUNTRIES. 


E 


ACH  month  itwillcontainfromfifteen  to  twenty- 
five  Stories  translated  from  the  French,  German, 
Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Danish,  Hun- 
garian, Polish  and  other  languages. 


T 


HESE  stories  will  be  the  best  the  world's  litera- 
ture affords.  Most  of  them  will  be  by  authors  of 
international  reputation;  but  the  new  genius  as  well 
as  the  accepted  master  will  find  here  a  worthy 
presentation. 


F 


OR  this  reason  TALES  will  be  unique  in  variety, 
in  originality,  in  literary  quality — in  interest. 


E 


(VERY  kind  of  reader  will  find  in  TALES  the 
kind  of  story  he  likes  best. 


T 


ALES  will  consist  of  160  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter—  the  largest  quantity  of  good  fiction  in  any 
magazine  in  the  world. 


$2.50  a  year. 


25  cents  a  copy. 


Tales  will  appear  on 
the  20th  of  each 
month.  The  JUNE 
issue  (DOW  on  sale) 
contains  seventeen 
stories,  representing 
eight    languages. 


Among  these  stories 
are  literary  master- 
pieces by  Maxim 
Gorky  (KussianX 
Anatole  Prance. 
"Gyp"  and  Jeu 
Reibrach  (French). 
Ernst  von  Wolaogen 
and  Baroness  von 
Heyking  (Gemum), 
Mathilde  Serao  (Ital- 
ian), Emilia  Pardo 
Bazan  (Spanish),  and 
others. 


Ask  your  newsdealer  TODAY  to  show  you  a  copy. 


TALES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


-    2  West  40th  Street,  New  Yort 


PlMiae  m«iit/M  tk€  Rwtew  of  Rwhma  wh9n  wrtttitg  to  adoortloen 
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If  there  is  a  grocer  who 
cannot  supply  you  send 


"You  will 
need  no 
prescrip- 
t  i  0  n  if 
you  eat  a 
■healthful-, 
breakfast" 


A  breakfast  food  with  science, common  sense,  and  cleanliness  behind 
it.  Only  the  nutritive,  easily  digested  parts  of  the  verv  best 
Northwestern  Hard  Wheat  are  used.  No  human  hand  touches 
it  from  field  to  table.  Nothing  but  spotless,  germless  machinerv 
throughout  every  process.  No  "  pre-digesting  "  or  treating  with 
chemicals.  Just  the  wholesome  "meat  of  the  wheat"  readv  to 
cook  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  each  one  deliciouslv  appetizing. 
Worthy  from  every  point  of  view  to  bear  the  name  of  Pillsbury. 


i(/OB  lilt  Htvlliu  af  Ktvhw  w 
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There  are  no  Game  Laws  for  those  who 

Hunt  with  a  Kodak 

The  rod  or  the    gun   may    be    left  out,  but  no    nature  lover 
omits  a  Kodak  from  his  camp  outfit. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

,Mcvr^o.w /.„»,.*,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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^^Jg^i^SSJC 


SLXxy  XVAnubleir*  are  Jsoudhf  by  pexs 
sons  "wno  caxixiot  ai¥ox*a  -to  eacpean« 
men.t.  Xttf  vemarluLole  popuJaxd't^ 
is  caiie  to  'ttie  ca.(£l  -in.a't:  yVtr  eoa^  of 

fivohov^an.  to  the  Itno /iv^ee,  I*  i< 
la^j&il't:  '^oir  .A.xxi.en.carv«  3*oacls  1>^ 
Axxs^irioasi'zn.e'fclxoa.s*  C^Tlie  eaxra 
tnarlc  or  nxnex^can.  ixxdexxLu^^  i^  sisxiplica 
i't^,  axia  uuL'Cr  eaxixiax*ic  i#  ixa  e-vi.a.eince  ix\ 
cfvezTT  par^  o^  trie  Ranxblei*.  jSvt  a  paift  otxt 
Kay  soxne  use;  ewz^  psurt  a  axieaxu  -to  asi  ezicL 

^afp%  0^09  andTactoT^,  KanosKa,^\^aco2ulxL 
Bx*azicliej  .  Sodton  ■>  CXicajfo  "^l^lladelpKia 
K«-W  "yba-lt  AgeMcy,  134  "WS«*  TKia-ty-ai^fKA 
S-ta'««fr>    B^pireden-ta-tivnes  in  othex-  leaJixid  eiti«j; 

THOMAS  B.  JEFFEKf  <S^  COMPArar 


5  XJ  B^PwEV,      TYPE      OTTE 

16     to   16      Koi:<«e     power.    $1350.  ; 
p-t-K«x>  Ynod«l«      ST50*  4&50,    f  2ooo     and 

n«an  mtntltti  f*t  A«i>fti«  «/  Knliint  mhtii  mrWrnj  te  aiotra—n 
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•Itui  b/  Htvlimi  Kim  mrltlng  to  aifrtinn 
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C*iMdi*n  Tn.d>  lupplied  by  the  FORD  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Lld^  WB.lkirville,  Ont. 
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OUTFIT  COMPRISES  THE     ^^^B      FOLLOWINO  ARTICLES) 

BlxU' sa  In*  auUtT 'Ut>  kmd  puw.  Tnrehiwsf  B  ladnikl^uL  HiaTaltfccllllUMUlliiiBiltaMUIini.irUk^  w 
S<».i.<..i_u_ii.^_Di._.  1 ■•■-■'-■■■■-■ MnTililiWMNriliiliiflirMlfc'HiniililiJ  '■!■ 

'"""■■■"■""  ^-   .    .  -     -  "mJitoiaj  Aimtl*  Hi 


Extfm  DtbU  LedECf  F«iu.  iirU 
Mr^hvKnm.iS 

Our  Frea  BooR.  'M. 


DuplkatlDC  lUqutettb 


■  Modam  Method*' 


Lal(a  Dt  Sottcnr  RecodL 
INibllohin'  SubicriiAn  LI 


.   .  ir  xoxoirr 

JOHN  C.  MpORE,  CORPORATION.      *t«  StoiuStpeal,   Racli»ler.  N.  V. 

ft  $1  $1  «1  $l"«r«l  91  91  91  91  91  91*91  91  91~9l'91  9l 


IN  its  markets  on  Cotton,  Qroceries,  Drusn,  Chemicals,  Floar.  Rrain,  PmvitiinnB,  and 
nil  other  commoditleH.  THE  JOURNAL  OP  COHMBRCE  &  COMMEKCIAL  BUUUETCK,  of  New 
York,  ia  cODSuUed  daily  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  business  men  of  the  Uaited  Stales.     It  is 

THE 

BUSINESS  MAN'S 
PAPER 

Don't  buy  or  sell  without  first  coDHalting  it.    THE  Jouunal  op  Commerce  &  CoMUEKctAL 

Bulletin  is  a  i>aper  tliat  tells  the  truth  and 

DOESN'T   BULL  OR   BEAR 

tlin  miirkctM.    Its  news  and  market  reports  contain  nothing  but  reliable  factu,  which  nre 
wlint  the  iiit«lllKcnt  nnd  shrewd  bu.sineM  man  most  ne«dH. 

The  l)eHt  news  uanuol  tie  tlie  cheapest.    Ours  is  the  highest* priced,  and  recognised  Iho 
world  over  us  the  best. 


Journal    of  Commerce   &   Commercial    Bulletin 

17  AND  10  BEAVER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Btltlnn  to  aHmrtlttn 
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FIDEUn  lljlD  CIISDflLn  60. 


1876 


ROI 


FIDELITY  BONDS      ,    . 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
J^PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 


HEALTH 


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS 


BURGLARY 


I  FLY  WHEEL^ 


V^BONDED  LIST 


E 


OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD.  President 
RT  J.  HILLAS.  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1905 


No  one  should  buy  a  policy  of  insurance  unless  he  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  the  company  in  which  he  is 
buying  the  policy.  He  should  know  how  long  it  has  been 
in  existence,  what  its  reputation  as  a  loss-payer  is,  who  the 
men  are  that  manage  it,  and  what  are  its  resources.  He 
should  be  sure  that  it  has  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting, 
and  that  it  grants  always 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


ASSETS.  December  31 ,  1  904,       .       -       - 
LOSSES  PAID  to  December  31.1  904-,     - 


$6,791,185.19 
19.655.793.02 


DUMONT  CLARKE,    GEO.  E.  IDE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON.         W.  G.  LOW, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT,  J.  G.  McCULLOUC^, 
A.  B.  HULL,  WM.  J.  MATHESON, 


(  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,        JOHN  L.  RIKBR, 

DIRECTORS:  <  henry  e.  pierrepont,  w.  emlen  roosevelt, 

'  ANTON  A.  RAVEN,  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-J03  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  mU  considerable  towns 


We  do  not  advo- 
cate your  first  use  of 

m  ililMIIFiSlilllll^iE  @OISSD 


11 


Look/in'  ike  WaUr  Mark** 


if  you  are  averse  to 
forming  a  habit. 


When  you  have  seen  the  Book  of  Speci- 
mens you  will  not  wonder  why  so  many 
business  men  throughout  the  country  say 
that  Old  Hampshirs  Bond  is  the  best 
paper  made  for  business  stationery.  Sent 
by  mail  on  request,  or  may  be 
seen  at  any  printer's. 

Hampshire    Paper    Company 

South   Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

Ths  only  paper  makers  m  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively. 


HIGIGRIDE  mVESTMERTS 

We  invite  eorrespondenee 
with  liolders  of  bonds  net 
tingr  4%  and  less,  with  a 
view  of  substituting^  high- 
grade*  street  railway  and 
electric  lighting  bonds 
of  established  m  a  r  Is  e  t , 
netting  considerably 
higher  income.  The  bonds 
are  secured  upon  con- 
servatively financed  and 
well-manaflred  properties, 
located  in  the  larger  cities. 

Write  for  Cireular  No.  19. 

l¥e  tranaaet  a  s^neral  banking 
baslness,  alloMr  Interest  on 
dally  balances  snbJeet  to  draft, 
and  execute  commlMtlon  orders 
ror  stocks  and  bonds  upon 
tke  Neir  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co^ 

William  and  Pine  Sts.,  New  York. 

Braneh  Offloe,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Heass  msatiom  ths  tisvitw  of  lttoi9»»  whon  writing  to  aioortlson 
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It  would  thus  have  cost  them  about  fourteen 
times  as  much,  or  $1,050,000  per  year,  to  sell  as 
many  of  their  $5.00  articles  through  the  $14.20  kind 
of  "catchy"  copy  as  it  actually  did  cost  them  to 
sell  the  same  quantity  with  the  $1.00  average  kind 
of  copy. 

Good  Reader,  get  that  thought  clearly  into 
your  mind,  for  we're  talking  cold  facts  now, — 
facts  we  can  verify  to  any  prospective  client. 

«        ft        * 

What  was  it  worth  to  the  Blank  Company  to 
get  a  new  advertisement  which  would  pull  In- 
quiries at  the  old  rate  of  85  cents  each,  when  their 
most  successful  copy  had  worn  out,  after  two 
years*  use,  so  that  Inquiries  were  finally  costing 
them  $1.25  average? 

Figure  it  out  and  you*  11  see  that  one  single 
piece  of  such  copy  would  be  worth  a  third  of  their 
$75,000  yearly  appropriation,  viz.,  $25,000. 

Because,  it  would  add  a  third  to  what  their 
appropriation  is  solely  spent  for,  viz.,  Inquiries 
for  their  goods. 

But  Lord  &  Thomas  *' Reason- why**  Copy  did 
better  than  that,  when  applied. 

It  reduced  the  cost  of  Inquiries,  for  the  self- 
same $5.00  article,  to  41  cents  average^  during  all 
the  months  it  has  been  i;unning. 

ft        ft        * 

Now  Reflect  what  similar  treatment  \i\\hyour 
appropriation  would  meanto>'<7«, Mr.  Advertiser! 

The  earning  power  of  every  dollar  trebled  by 
the  mere  substitution  of  Lord  &  Thomas  "Sales- 
manship-on-Paper'*  for  the  best  copy  the  Adver- 
tiser had  in  ten  years  prior  to  that  substitution. 

An  Advertising  appropriation  of  $75,000  made 
equal  in  proven  earning  power  to  what  $225,000 
would  have  earned,  with  the  copy  which  preceded 
it  and  which  was  producing  Inquiries  at  $1.25. 

That  single  piece  of  Lord  &  Thomas  copy, 
now  running  practically  without  change  for  about 
four  months,  has  in  that  time  produced  approxi- 
mately 60,976  Inquiries.  These  are  worth  $1.25 
each  to  the  Advertiser,  or  $91,464  in  all,  though 
we  reduced  their  cost  to  41  cents  each  with  an 
actual  outlay  of  about  $25,000. 

In  four  months  that  one  piece  of  copy  has 
thus  earned  $66,466  viore  for  the  Advertiser  than 
the  $1.25  kind  of  Copy  used  immediately  before  it 
had  produced  from  the  same  investment. 

And,  what  made  it  pull  Inquiries,  by  Mail, 
is  precisely  what  would  make  it  produce  Inquiries 
verbally  for  the  goods,  through  Retailers,  by 
the  use  of  I-^rd  &  Thomas*  '* reason  why**  and 
Conviction  in  the  Copy. 

ft    ft    ft 

This,  Mr.  Advertiser,  is  only  one  of  many 
actual  instances  that  we  can  prove  up  to  Adver- 
tisers who  agree  to  place  their  appropriations 
through  us  provided  we  do  WiM^  prove  up  our 
capacity  to  increase  Results,  with  their  present 
appropriations. 


Other  Advertising  Agents  will  bdittk 
statement  because  they  do  not  know  what  w 
about  comparative  Results  from  actual  Tot 
Copy,  such  as  we  have  made. 

They  cannot  know  what  our  **Sai€smat^ 
on-Paper*  *  is  capable  of  doing^.    Because  tlMvl 
never   had  the  equipment  to  produce  it. 
organization  to  record  and  compare  JESi 
it  with  * 'General  Publicity**  results,  In 
as  to  provide  a  reliable  guide  for  the 
future  Copy. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  their  money  tl 
the  space  thev  fill  with  "  General  Pabl 
••$14.20**  kind  of  Copy. 

They  risk  nothing  in  any  case. 
mission  is  just  as  safe  when  they  fill 
with  cheap  and  catchy  '*  General  Pubi 
would  be  if  they  filled  it  with  that  relir 
manship-on- Paper'*  which    produces 
"41  cents**  as  against  $14.20. 

But, — how   can  you  hope  to  coi_^_ 

using  such  "$14.20**  copy  against  yoar*^'> 

itor  who  may  pit  our  "41  cent"    kind  i 

against  you  ? 

ft         ft         * 

Not  one  Advertising  Agency  in  Am< 
Si  third  what  we  do  (viz.— $72,000  per 
aries)  for  a  capable  Copy-Staff.  * 

Not  three,  in  America,  pay  individap| 
fifth  of  what  we  pay  for  Copy. 

Three-fourths  of  what  other  Ag^enciesa 
for  "Service**  is  paid  to  able  Solicitors  wte'l 
ply  sell  you  Space  but  cannot  help  you  to  fi|t 
space  with  the  Kitid  of  Copy  tha?  briqgi' 
back  \&Tgep?ofit. 

Not  a  fifth  of  what  other  Agencies  aif 
"Service**  is  invested  in  the  Copy^  which awS 
termines  how  profitable  or  unprofitable  thaftiq 
be  made  for  you. 

The  Advertising  world  is  waking  up  te^ 
fact,  Mr.  Advertiser,  and  don't  forgfet  that: 
we,— Lord  <2f  Thomas— v/ho  are  doings  the  tf 
ening. 

Could  we  afford  to  raise  this  disturbing ^ 
tion,  on  the  tremendous  importance  of  '*On 
if  we  were  not  the  best  equipped  Advcifl 
Concern  in  America  to  produce  the  kind  wi 
talking  about,  for  Clients  who  want  it? 

We  have  cited  a  Mail  Order  proposition  te 
article  simply  because  it  provided  a  A 
example  of  traceable  results  on  one  kind  of  % 

But,  we  have  proved  that  what  makes  € 
sell  goods  by  Afail  makes  it  sell  them ,  in  eqnalfl 
through  Retailers,  over  the  counter  by  Qm 
Advertising. 

Our  article  "Making  Sure  of  Resnlti  | 
General  Advertising**  in  another  June  Mflflfl 
explains  this  phase  of  the  subject  clearly. 

Write   us  tockiy    for  our  "Book  of  ^ 
Advertising.**    It  is  free  to  General  Adi__ 
and  to  Mail  Order  Advertisers.     Its  pri09 
others  is  $5.00  cash  with  order. 


Lord  &  Thomas 


Established  1873 


Largest   Advertising  Agency   in  America 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Pteaae  mention  tht  Reutetv  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  adoertUerM 
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^m  400  SlUVES 

>^IXHOUT  STROPPING 

Is  a  low  average  of  the  number  of  shaves  that  can  be  secured  with  a 


Theoutfit  consisls  of  one  triple  silver  plated  holder  and  twelve  double-edged  wafer  blades,  1 
velvet  lined  case.  These  wonderful  blades  are  tempered  so  hard  by  our  secret  process  that  (hey  must  be 
gronnd  with  Diamond  Dust,  and  so  perfectly  sharpened  that  every  one  will  give  from  ten  to  fifty  delightfuC 
velvety  shaves  without  stropping.     Thousands  of  unsolicited  letters  testify  to  this,     tiere  is  one  of  them. 

OnWttaSalH  Co..N>wVork.     <ltnl1cmei>^l  bouihl  one  r.t  your  nuin  Uh  KciXeinbrranil  I  would  not  «U  it  for  miny  lima  lU 
— •— "' — '-■ --     ■-'■  ■■-■■- 1"  Tjr.    I  have  uiaJ  Mie  bli<le  ilitytwa  limes  wid  un  still  uilnc  It.    We 


I'  Loan  Si  Tru 


The  circular  illustrations  shown  here  are 
exact  reproductions  of  photographs  made 
under  the  microscope  by  I'rof.  W.  J.  G.  Ijind 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Same  lens  and 
conditions  used  on  both  razor  blades. 

Note  the  perfectly  true  edge  of  the  Qlllette 
nade.  The  other  illustration  was  not  from  a 
bad  razor  but  from  the  best  obtainable  in 


Ulir  XnlnrrBtty  nf  (Lifltmga 

Uepl-otBolany. 

rainur-TdMy-lnnti  i:o.,  April  til.  IMS. 

Mr.GED.  J.  Kindill,  Chirago,  Il[. 

DwSir:— laniendinE  proofi  of  tilRi  d(  a  high 

cradeonllBaiTilmlniinioraiii]  IheQUIette  Blade  il  a 

inacnHlnllaa   of  IKW  dUmeicn    (in  pai>ular  liniuait 


I.  focal  IcDglh  and  Nun 


/.J.C.I 


The  edges  of  these  Uo  ra?or  blades  have  not  been  retouched  in  any 
way,  but  are  exactly  as  lliey  appear  under  the  micro^cnpe  at  VHJO  diame- 
ters. The  ordinary  razor  was  one  that  was  stropped  in  the  most  scientilic 
mannerwhile  the  Gillette  was  selected  at  random  from   a  dozen  blades. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Qlllette  Safety  Razor;  he  can  procure  it 
tor  you.  Write  for  our  interesting  boc.klet  whith  explains  our  thirty  days 
free  trial  offer.      Most  dealers  make  this  offer;  if  yours  don't,  we  will. 

■  na   Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York. 

Rcftfencesi   Any  one  of  our  168,141  satisfied  users  to  January  1, 190S.  our  Hrst  year  in  the  nurket 


TUl  if  exact  die  ol  Gillette  Blade. 
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to  Li^ht  Your  Home 


Lighling    Plan 


uf  iltur 


<  only  6i%  that  ot  t 
I  less  (hail  kerosene, . 


.ubie  and   I 


that  uf^as,  and 
neit  to  daylight  in  quality. 
:er  from  crossed  electric  wires.    No  chance  ■ 
aiioii  as  in  gas.     No  ncterd  working  over-  I 

are  independent  because  you  own  your  own   I 


/Sm  io'i'huiclie!,  public  Cuiidi^i, 
liist   holfli,  JnJ  lu   IQwn   liBhlins 
pl/n».      Plci«  »ui=   your  ii«d.  J.  B. 
■1 1  m 


COIT  COMPANY, 
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I-^BACK  PIANOS 

tDe  Daps  or  the  Spinet 


p      Mnen     of   the  puiK 
s  men  It  /«/ 

^c      so  ni  nous  to 

p    g      s  dunn;  S  n 
kn        \  h       hhceenop 


A  GRAND  PIANO 


KRANICH  a  BACH  23]  lo  24S  E.  2M  Sc.  ^n  Tat 


The  NtLtckles  ALL  YEAR. 
ClimtLte    of   CALIFORMA 


Mou  Fmae  ViDcr  in  ihc  W«U 


li*iii<  tirw 


J«E   ME^&ELUBC  ^ 


liaipr  lEFtatr 
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M   (SL   M    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


WE    PAY    THE    FKEIGHT 

*'''°''^''t^;I';i?."i'~'^ViiV,','.;iVV'' ;'-'.'.;,""''"'''■* 

MER-SHON    m.    MORLEY    COMPANY 
*00  BroMlwar  SAGINAW.  MICH. 
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WKa.t  Our 

Military  Schoo 

WiU  Do  for  Your  Boy 

Mei,ke  a  Mb.n  of  Hlnv 

A   strong,   healthy,   clean,    honest,     intrlliiieiit, 

manly  man— lull  of  ihe  snap  and  vigor  and  joyof 

life — able  lo  do  things — competent  to  control  olbcn 

through  having  first  learned  to  control  himself. 

The  Mlchl8«.n  Mllll«.ry  Actt.cl«my 

can  develop  all  that  is  best  in  yaur  hey.      Splend 
academic   work,   exceptionally  able    factiltf.  falgli 
moral  tone,  and  a  military  discipline  which  cnsut 
ideal   conditions   lor  study.     There  ii  abMncc 
vice,  bad  associations,  social  and  other  diiliactk 
which  retard  mental  and  physical  growth. 

The  Discipline  la  Strict,  but  Jvat 

The  mil.ury  iMlurif  ««  w  tJi«iiiatinK  thai  be  cbccrfi 
luxcptl  Ihe  ItTicI  reguLalioin.  He  learns  obedience,  iadM.,. 
■elf.mptcl,  cleanlineu,  orderly  method*.  pn>nipiiKii,  np> 
larili'.  //« riiMH ^o/ifjF wliat  he  aushi  ID  do.  HeiirrMlB 
retire  at  ■■tap^'^he.lihrullrKred.  He  i.  .ip  .. -'rereiUe.' 
relrealKd  and  wide  avake,  ready  forlbe  oew  day't  work  wn^ 
a  clear  brain  and  active  body. 

95%  of  Our  Gra.du«.t«B 

cl^r"  The  rfwhn'ete^^'Je'ini'liu^  camf^'oTl^w™,'" 
«vfra    now      o    ii>«   """'"°j"I.!S^l'wJ«'W/. 

.1   Creta.'  ,ih  V.  ! 
d  Mibury  tnuruclor.  xradi 

^lem'i.Vdm'itte'dlythe  S«nn'lhe  count rr<^u»l3e  o?Wa 

The  Ac&demlc  Coura«* 

ualverHlin.  '  Mr.  Hull.  Ihe  H^ad  KlaiXrr.  i<  eiDinrnily  litttd 

Our  LfOcft.lloii  tt.t  Orche>.rd  La^ke 


A  Boy's  Mental  C^p&.cily  Improve* 

with  his  physical  development.  Military  training 
gives  him  an  erect  figure,  graceful  carriage,  and  9 
perfect  control  of  himself  mentally  and  ph)'sicalli 
that  will  last  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Parent*  and  Gtiardlane  Are  Invited 
to  write  us  for  literatare  giving  full  description 
views,  courses  of  study,  terms,  etc.  It  only  costs  i 
stamp  or  a  postal  to  knoTV  all  aioul  it. 

AddTM* :   G«Mral   lairla   A.   WkMlar.   Pnaidant  ■> 

Orefaard  Lali«,  or  al  the  Chkaj"  OHic*.  id 

Uii  Old  Coionr  BwidTiX 

Michigan  Military  Academy 

Orchard  Ln.ke.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 
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siitlitLi 


LtbiSlK.i 


UINE 
^T5 


^-ill^i 


til  (or 


I  coiisiiinprs  iinil  firKt-clnsa  clubs, 
irH.  VmirfHvorilti'lubhasthem 
1111,  i  f  you  [H'l'f er  lo  liwy  thitt  way. 
yiiii  full  iiirorriiiitiou  about  thwe 


yourgoods  the  first  duiiciM.f  nil  [wirliiiiliir  t«-i.[jli'." 

Amerli-iiiuian;rftpi.nyl'"<li"«"'""'""'"'"™l"''""' 
hare  known  fur  nloiiK  time — llmt  it  Itiissinn  Citi'tn-t 
of  high  niiHliiy  is  the  ouly  itue  in  ilif  worlil  wurth 
the  attention  of  a  cdnimiwa-iir. 

Thi-re  is  no  prejiulicc  ii4»iinHt  I'iKiirets  in  iiiiy  Kii- 
lopntm  cnuiitry.  There  is  no  n-ttsim  for  ijrfjiiditi- 
tliere. because theclrarti>areri(£bt.  Thiyiirf  umilc 
and  !Wld  aw  rare  wines  aiv.  by  mtn  witli  tmdilii.iis 
of  <[nftllty  to  live  up  fv-mcti  willi  kciktiiIIciiis  iit 
exjjerienivbaek  uf  theiti, 

I  believe  AmencaiiH  t.i  1»-  naturally  Hie  imwl  clfs- 
crimlnatiuK  piM)ple  in  tho  wurld.  ■mn-  tlii-v  im-  \ii\-i'n 
a  chance  to  dlscrimlnati-.  The  Americans  ImvclHru 
"exploltwl"  on  ci(«rets.  just  as  Hiey  Imv^  mi  oili- 
er thlngK.  The  eiitarel  business  in  Ami-iiiii  r.cver 
boH  lieen  in  the  bunds  nf  nmimissi'nrs.  but  in  the 
hands  of  ftnnnHerN. 

You  can  snn.ke  MAKAltOFK  KISSIAN  CH!A- 
BETSfnimmoriiintEUiiIil  ni^iht  witliiiut  iitrateuf 
that  "do|wy"or  nervous  fi-elinjE  inilucecl  by  .jtlier 
cigarets.  Tliey will leuviin yimrolliceorii|iarlment« 
no  truce  of  the  odor  nsuiilly  assoeiateti  with  eittarets. 
They  are  made  of  n-nl  tcilBntii.  pure,  clean,  ami 
sweet,  and  nothing  elw.  They  lire  mild  ami  stiuKith. 
bnt  rich  in  natural  fliivor,  ami  ii.s  full  of  '■Imtly"  Jia 
the  most  critical  ramnoisseur  e.mlil  wi-h. 

They  contttiua  less  pi.-rci'nlatw  of  nicotine  lliiiu  any 
otberi<,and  the  mduthiiii-cc  tiike^  up  most  nf  thut.. 

Tbetobacconevercoines  in  ciiiitiH-'t  Willi  ilii-mouih, 
therefore  it  does  not  U-euiui;  wet.  and  bitter,  to  spiil 
the  flavor  and  Htain  the  ttti;;<'rs. 

They  are  rolled  by  liniid  and  etii:iisc<l  in  tlii'  thinnest 
paper  in  the  world.    No  paste  is  use<l. 

You  can  afford  lo  «o  int..  this  matter  Itioronithly. 
You  cannot  aftonl  not  to,  if  you  want  io  .■nji.y  ciy;i- 
rets  at  their  beat,  without  injury  to  your  health  or 
offeuHe  to  your  own  sense  of  n-lluement  or  that  of 

your  frlendB.  

Ptiaii  miMlon  tht  Rtvltw  of  Htv 


I  will  tiladly  SI 
i-iKiiri-ls.  Imt  the  liunl  iind  only  lest,  it  you  are  m 

earnest,  is  a  trial  of  the  u<hh1s.     1  take  all  the  risk  of 
I  Ills  I  rijil.Mi  t  li>-r>'  is  no  n-iison  why  yon  should  delay  it. 

A  New  Kind  of  Offer 

S-nd  nie  your  oriler  for  atrial  hiiudred  of  the  aite 
luiilnuiilit  won  prefer.  Try  thecigarets thoroughly, 
snioki'  tlic'full  liiuidrtil  if  you  like.  Tlieu,  if  you  du 
not  like  Iheoi,  tell  me  and  I  will  rettirn  your  money. 
1  ilo  not  it.sk  the  return  of  the  cigarets.  I  prefer  to 
lak.^  niy  clianies  of  your  (jiving  them  to  some  one 
who  will  like  theniand  who  will  onler  more.  Send  an 
onlerjiowand  get  accjuaiuted  with  realcigaret  luxury. 
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Ivers&  Pond  Pianos 

DON'T  buy  a  pEano  till  you  hnve  seen  style  335, 
our  latest  model.  Designed  by  an  artist  of 
international  reputation,  it  happily  combine* 
artistic  musical  qualities  with  architectural  beanty. 
It  is  veneered  with  highly-fignred  A(tic».a  mahogany, 
finished  in  the  antique,  or  burl  walnut.  Our  new  cata- 
logue shows  style  335,  and  other  ne^  designs  of 
uprights  and  grands  in  beautiful  half-tone  pictorea. 
Our  unique  proposition  to  buyers  may  interest  yon. 
Where  we  have  no  dealer,  we  quote  special  prices  for 
cash  or  Easy  Payments—make  personal  selectioaof 
piano  ordered  and  ship  subject  to  approval,  VTrite  at. 
IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  C0_  lOt  BorUlM  Street.  BMtea.  Mm. 
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ONE  advantage  for  you  in  our  clothes  is,  "exclusive  patterns."     No 
other  maker  has  our  fabrics ;  you'll  not  see  them  reproduced  in 
cheap  "mercerized  cotton"  fabrics  on  a  hundred  men  in  town. 

Ask  your  clothier  for  our  Varsity  sack:  $15  to  J35;  all-wool  quality 

always.  Our  bbcl  *Ui><b  tat  »ceII«KC ;  if.  a  iBull  Uiine  to  look  lor, 

a  big  tbiof  to  find.    Stud  lii  emu  for  ■  ^tjrla  Book. 

Hart     Schaffner    &    Marx  Good     Clothes     Makers 

Chic.go  Boiton  N«w    York 
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Outdoor  Sportft — 


Jt^j^ia-  . 
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la  uritlng  to  atnrtlfn 
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Outdoor  Sports— 


It  giies  aypetiti:      iieal'b    iii.4    vijc^r.      lui 


Amheu»«r-Hu»ch    Mrewlnft   A»»'n.    »t.  lx>ul».   (J.  M.  A. 


